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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY- 


-PART  III.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALY. 

Italt  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Europe,  one  of  the  fioest  in  the  worM  aa  to 
■il  uid  climkte,  utd  noted  u  the  the&tre  of  many  of  the  greatest  events  in  histc^.  It  is 
BOW  in  &  idte  of  degnd&lion  and  decline,  but  is  filled  with  grand  moaumenta,  and  acenei 
calculated  to  awaken  the  moet  loflj  recollections. 

Sbct.  I. — OtTieral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

Italj  IB  bounded  on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  nest,  by  the  vast  and  Cfmtinuoue  ran^ 
of  the  highest  Alps,  which  separate  her  from  what  «he  disdainfully  terms  the  ultnunonlane 
legions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  rest  of  her  circuit  is  encloeed  by  the 
Ifcditemnean  and  its  great  pilfs,  of  which  the  Adriatic,  in  the  east,  eeperates  her  fhnn  the 
oppoeile  shores  of  Greece  and  lUyria.  Oo  the  west  she  borders  on  the  broadest  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  beyond  which  are  the  shores  of  P^nce  and  Spain.  On  the  extreme  south 
rite  alntaet  approaches  the  African  coast  The  ^^reatest  length  is  north  and  south  Irom  about 
36°  40'  to  47°,  or  700  English  miles;  the  extreme  breadUi,  between  the  Rbone  in  Saviw 
ud  the  laonzo,  lies  between  6°  and  13°  east  longitude,  and  may  comprehend  350  Bnglin 
ailea.  This  applies  only  to  the  broad  belt  of  Northern  Italy,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
rtietches  obliquely  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  boot,  the  average  breadth  of  which  does  not 
exceed  100  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be  reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

The  Bur&ce  of  Italy  is  the  most  finely  diversified  of  perhape  any  country  in  the  globe.  It 
hM  the  IcAiest  mountains,  and  the  meet  beautifiil  plains  in  Europe.  All  the  cbams  of  the 
AlpB,  the  Cottian,  the  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  the  Rhctian,  the  Julian,  which  belong  only 
in  part  to  other  kingdoms,  range  along  her  frontier.  Some  of  their  proudest  pinnacles,  Uont 
Blanc,  St  Bernard,  Hont  Roea,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their  white  summits  are 
seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains  of  Lom< 
bardy  and  Piedmont   The  Apennine  ie  a  chain  purely  Italian.    It  branches  off  first  from  the 


Maritime  Alps  on  the  western  frontier,  and  runs  for  a  long  space  eastward,  leoving  on  the 
■oath  only  a  narrow  plam  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean ;  while  on  the  north  it  forma 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lombordy.  On  the  Tuscan  border  it  gradually  bende  round 
to  the  south  and  south-east  following;,  or  rather  prescribing'  the  form  of  the  PenioHuIa,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  centre,  in  one  unbroken  line.  It  does  not  aspire  to  the  awful  height 
er  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual  snow:),  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pjnnacle  in  the  Abruzzo, 
oiled  the  great  roch  of  Italy,  does  not  rise  much  above  ftWO  feet  These  mountains  are 
consetjnentTy.  in  this  climate,  throughout  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage;  on  tlie  lower 
Aapem  are  the  vine  aud  the  olive,  higher  up,  the  various  forest  trees,  among  which  Ihe 
chestnut  aflbrds  copioux  food  to  the  inhabitants.     They  enclose  finely  cultivated  valleys,  and 
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sre  fiill  of  deep,  intricate,  and  wooded  defiles.  As  their  branches,  dividing  into  low  hiUa  of 
varied  fbnn,  touch  upon  tlie  fine  plains  along  the  Mediterranean,  they  produce  a  variety  of 
bright  and  smiling  scenes,  which  entitle  Italy  to  be  considered  u  the  peculiar  region  of 
landscape.  In  the  ioulhem  quarter  they  BBnime  a  very  formidable  and  volcanic  cbaracteT, 
pouring  deluges  of  hnmbg  lava  from  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  convulaing  Calabria  with 
the  meet  terrible  earthquakes.  Thoii  aspect  in  that  count™  is  peculiarly  formidable  and 
rugged  {Jig.  332.).  Beyond  the  straits  of  Messina,  where  tbey  present  to  the  majiner  the 
perUous  forms  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  they  cover  Sicily  with  mountains,  among  wliich  the 
celebrated  peak  of  Etna  {fig.  333.)  rises  to  a  height  which  only  the  Alps  can  surpass,  while 
■ffi  -.  It  throws  out,  amid   the   snows,  volcanic 

eruptions  as  remarlmble  as  those  of  Ve- 

The  plains  of  Italy  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  beauty  as  the  mountains  for 
their  grandeur.  The  most  extensive  is  that 
of  the  Po,  or  of  Lomberdy,  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  which,  bebg  profiisely 
watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  under  a 
genial  climate,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  aod 
moat  productive  region  in  Europe.  The 
Apennmes,  in  their  counw  southward 
through  the  centra  of  Italy,  divide  it  into 
two  plains,  of  which  that  on  the  eaat  is 
Mimiii  Emi.  narrow,  and  often  crossed  by  branches  fhjoi 

the  main  ridge,  which  present  tlieir  bold  cWlb  to  the  Adriatic.  On  reaching  the  Neapolitan 
lenitory,  the  plain  becomes  wider  and  more  fertile,  being  covered  with  nch  pastures  and 
vast  plantations  of  olives.  But  it  is  on  the  western  side  tlut  Nature  most  profiisely  disidavs 
her  beauties,  and  that  the  grand  seats  of  civilisation  and  power  have  been  established.  Tha 
Tuscan  clumpaign  is  scarcely  considered  as  composed  of  more  than  two  broad  valleys,  tboM 
of  Florence  and  of  Pisa;  but  the  Campagita  Felice  of  Naples,  the  voluptuous  enviroos  ef 
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Capua,  appear  to  unite  all  the  richness  of  Lombardy  with  aspects  mnch  more  varied  and 
picturesque,  and  are  usually  considered  the  most  delightful  country  in  Europe.  All  this  side 
of  Italy,  however,  is  subject  to  a  dreadful  scourge,  the  malaria  or  pestilential  influence 
arising  from  a  marshy  and  swampy  surface.  The  Pontine  Marshes  are  in  this  respect  so 
dangerous,  that  in  the  hot  season  they  can  scarcely  be  crossed,  even  hastily,  without  the 
peril  of  death.  But  it  is  round  the  imperial  city  itself,  and  at  its  very  gates,  that  the  malaria 
appears  peculiarly  desolating.  The  campagna  of  Rome,  which  cultivation  and  draining 
rendered  formerly  one  of  the  finest  spots  of  Italy,  has,  under  the  present  proud  and  indolent 
rule,  been  so  far  neglected,  that  the  pernicious  influences  of  its  low  and  swampy  soil  have 
gained  a  fearful  ascendency.  They  have  rendered  it  uninhabitable  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year ;  and  this  "  storied  plain"  is  become  a  desert,  covered  with  a  few  scanty  herds ;  and  a 
deep  solitude  now  encircles  the  fallen  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  rivers  of  Italy  scarcely  correspond  to  their  fame,  or  to  the  lofty  and  classic  recollec- 
tions attached  to  their  nam^s.  The  Po,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  drains  all 
the  waters  of  the  Alps  and  northern  Apennine,  can  alone  be  ranked  among  the  great  rivers 
of  Eilrope.  It  rises  on  the  frontier  of  France,  amid  the  loftiest  recesses  of  the  C^ttian  Alps, 
and  rolls  due  east  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
Its  tributaries  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous,  though  none  have  space  to  expand  into  great 
rivers.  The  alpine  streams  of  the  Tesino,  the  Adda,  and  the  Oglio^  are  absorbed  soon  after 
they  have  left  their  deep  mountain  valleys  or  lakes.  The  Adige  makes  its  way  entirely 
over  from  Germany  in  the  valley  between  the  Rhietian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  fldls  into  the 
Adriatic  not  &r  from  the  Po.  These  rivers  being  always  full,  and  crossing  the  main  line  of 
communication,  form  important  military  barriers.  They  preserve  also  the  plain  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  fertility,  though  they  often  cause  considerable  calamity  by  their  inimdationa. 
"Hie  tributaries  from  the  south  are  also  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tanaro  and 
the  river  of  Genoa,  of  no  remarkable  magnitude.  The  rivers  of  Lower  Italy  would  scarcely 
deserve  mention,  but  for  the  high  associations  of  history  and  poetry.  The  fiir-famed  Tiber 
itself  which  on  this  ground,  "  with  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys,"  is  described  by 
Addison  as  deriving  its  scanty  stores  from  an  unfruitful  source.  It  drains,  however,  a  con- 
liderable  extent  of  the  Apeniiine,  and  its  entire  course  may  be  150  miles.  The  Amo  of 
Florence  and  the  Lirio  of  Campagna  are  only  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  vales 
through  which  they  meander. 

Lakes  are  not  a  feature  very  characteristic  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  the  waters  which  de- 
scend from  the  southern  fiice  of  the  Alps,  spread  into  the  long  and  winding  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Coom,  and  Grarda,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  scenery  of  these  lakes 
has  not  the  grand  and  solemn  character  of  those  of  Switzerland,  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
depth  of  the  highest  Alps ;  but  they  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  lower  banks  are 
bordered  by  genUe  hills  covered  with  vines  and  luxuriant  verdure  ;  while  their  heads  are 
crowned  by  3ie  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps.  The  Apennine  is  not  a  lake-producing  chain ; 
it  only  forms  on  its  eastern  border  a  few  that  are  small,  and  very  beautiful,  Perugia,  Celano, 
Bolsena,  &c. :  Sicily  is  also  without  lakes. 
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33.  Palma 

33.  Naro 

34.  Butera 

35.  Terra  Nuora 

36.  Chiaramoote 
vn.  Modica 

3R.  Scillei 
.39.  Nolo 

40.  Byraeoie 

41.  Auguita. 

Rivers. 

a  Bclice 
b  riatioa 
c  Salao. 

SARDINIA. 

1.  Terranoova 

2.  Teroplo 

3.  Owhiri 

4.  Bansari 

5.  Alirharo 
6.Boaa 


7.  Ozieri 

8.  Bora 

9.  Poaada 

10.  IrgoK 

11.  Nooro 

13.  Baooei 
13.Gailooi 

14.  Teti 

15.  Sediio 
la  Cufflieri 
17.  Orialaoo 
la  Terteoia 
19.  Ballan 
90.  Mandaa 
31.  Goaaila 
92.  8.  Luri 
23.  laleaiaa 
34.  Palma 
25.  Caffliari. 

Rivtrt. 

a  Tirti 
b  Maaaari 
c  I)e  Palma 
d  Manau. 

CORSICA. 

l.T.Cepoaa 
3.  Zicavo 

3.  Ajaccio 

4.  Carnacoli 

S  T.  Bolenzaro 
0.  Pto.  Vecchio 

7.  Sartena 

8.  Guochetto 

9.  Bonifacio. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  History, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

The  geognosy  of  this  country  has,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  na- 
turalists ;  conse<|ucntly,  numerous  new  facts  and  views  have  been  added  to  those  formerly 
known.  The  writings  of  Dolomieu,  Hamilton,  Von  Buch,  Spallan^ani,  Brocchi,  Breislac, 
Brongniart,  Hausmann,  Daubeny,  Monticelli,  Covelli,  &c.  are  among  the  most  interesting 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  illustrative  of  the  mineral  history  of  Italy  and  its  islands; 
and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  The  following  observations  will  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  geognostical  structure  and  composition  of  Uiis  interesting  country. 

The  geognostical  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines  is  very  simple ;  the 
mountains  of  that  division  of  the  range  being  composed  of  a  white  limestone  which  rarely 
contains  foreign  beds,  and  but  seldom  fossil  organic  remains.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  range 
is  loftiest,  and  is  also  the  broadest  But  this  simplicity  of  construction  does  not  continue 
throughout  the  whole' Apennine  range  ;  for,  from  the  pomt  where  it  rises  from  the  Alps  to 
the  country  of  Florence,  it  is  composed  of  strata  and  beds  of  slate,  limestone,  and  a  magne- 
sian  rock,  named  in  Tuscany  gabhro  and  granitello.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the 
country  of  Genoa,  which  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  principally  formed  of  this  latter 
substance,  which  is  the  euphotide  of  geologists.  Some  geologists  consider  tliis  part  of  the 
range  as  of  primitive  formation  ;  while  others,  as  Professor  Hausmann,  view  it  as  belonging 
to  the  transition  class  of  rocks,  because  he  finds  it  containing,  intermingled  witli  the  rocks 
just  mentioned,  extensive  deposits  of  greywacke.  A  limestone,  resembling  that  of  the  Jura, 
forms  all  the  mountains  extending  from  Florence  to  Abruzzo,  and  from  Abruzzo  to  Calabria. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  province  that  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks ;  resting  upon  which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  deposits  of  tertiary  rocks. 

The  snb-Apennine  hills  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  are  composed  of  marls,  slate 
clays,  gravel,  sands,  and  conglomerates.  We  observe  also  in  these  hills,  but  less  frequently, 
gypsum,  calcareous  iuf&s,  and  volcanic  tuffas.  A  limestone  of  modem  formation  abounds  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  is  known  imder  the  name  travertino,  and  of  which  the 
principcd  monuments  of  that  city  are  built. 

The  Apennines  are  not  rich  in  metals.  The  most  considerable  mines  are  those  of  trcm, 
which  occur  in  Tuscany,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  a  tract  composed  of  primitive 
rocka  The  coal  mines  in  this  chain  are  of  but  little  importance,  but  there  are  great  de- 
posits of  salt  in  the  province  of  Cosenza.  The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  the  marbles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  thoee  of  Carrara^  Seravezza,  and 
Sienna. 

Ancient  volcanoes  do  not  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines ;  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  the  hill  of  Voltore,  near  to  the  town  of  Melfl,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
are  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  chain.  They  form  an  interrupted  chain, 
which  is  passed  over  on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome.  The  most  elevated  spots  of  this 
district,  such  as  the  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata,  appear  composed  of 
trachyte.  It  is  associated  with  basalt  at  Viterbo,  where  it  is  columnar,  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  pumice  and  tuf&,  containing  the  boiies  of  quadrupeds.  Near  Viterbo  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  owing  to  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  a  little  nearer,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  formerly  the  Lacus  Ci- 
mini, which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  crater.  The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  biBtween  Viterbo 
and  Sienna,  possesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being  bounded  by  volcanic 
rocks  is  consistent  with  this  opinion.  The  country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hills  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  composed  of  tertiary  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  intermixed  with  a  pre- 
ponderating quantity  of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic  tufliis.  The  marls  and  sandstones 
are  partly  lacustrine,  partly  marine.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome,  such  as  those  of  Al- 
bano  ana  Nemi,  are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Modena 
there  are  many  small  mud  volcanoes,  coWcdsalses,  which  throw  out  salt  water.  These  vol- 
canoes give  out  carbonated  hydrogen,  which,  sometimes  catching  fire,  gives  rise  to  the 
natural  fires  mentioned  by  travellers,  of  which  there  are  examples  at  Velicja,  Pietra  Mala, 
and  Barigazza.  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indication  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, after  passing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  occurs  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Mola  de  Gaeta. 
We  there  find  ourselves  between  two  chains  of  hills, — that  to  our  right,  the  Monte  Massico, 
composed  of  Jura  limestone  ;  the  other,  on  the  left,  of  volcanic  marls.  The  town  of  Sessa 
stands  on  volcanic  tuflk  Several  coulees,  or  streams  of  lava,  which  seem  connected  with 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Rocca  Monfina,  also  occur  near  Sessa.  Rocca  Monfina  retains  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  crater  from  whence  these  coulees  flowed.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mola 
de  Gaeta  lie  the  Ponza  Islands,  four  of  which  are  composed  of  trachyte ;  in  the  fifth, 
Giannone,  the  trachyte  overlies  limestone. 

Vesuvius, — The  only  active  volcano  in  Italy  is  Vesuvius,  which  shoots  up  in  a  country 
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where  the  surrounding  Neptunian  strata  belong  to  the  tertiary  class.  It  is  composed  of  an 
older  part,  named  Monte  Somma,  and  the  more  modem  Vesuvius  properly  so  called.  Somma 
is  composed  of  alternating  coules,  or  streams  of  lava,  and  beds  of  volcanic  tuffas,  which  are 
traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  lava.  The  modem  part  of  the  mountain  is  Vesuvius,  ex- 
hibiting rocks  of  the  same  general  description*  The  earliest  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
is  that  of  79,  during  which  so  vast  a  shower  of  ashes  and  scorise  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
cities  of  Stabile,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  were  covered  up,  indeed  fairly  buried,  by  it 
Many  eruptions  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  and  they  still  continue.  In- the  country 
around  Naples  the  land  is  by  no  means  stable,  as  is  proved  by  the  submergence  and  emer- 
gence of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  the  town  of  Puzzuoli ;  and  the  rise  of  a  new  moun- 
tain, on  the  northem  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Vesuvius  had  at  that  time 
been  far  a  long  interval  tranquil,  but  a  succession  of  earthquakes  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  for  two  years  previously :  at  length,  on  the  29th  of  September,  of  the  year  1538, 
flames  broke  out  from  the  ground  between  Lake  Avernus,  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  Solfatara, 
followed  by  several  rents  of  the  earth,  from  which  water  sprung,  while  the  sea  receded  200 
feet  from  the  shore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  29th,  about  two  hours  after  sunset, 
there  opened  near  the  sea,  a  gulf,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and  other  stones,  and 
mud,  were  thiDwn  up  wiUi  the  noise  of  thunder.  In  about  two  days  the  ejected  masses 
formed  a  hill  413  feet  high,  and  8000  feet  in  circumference.  The  eruption  finally  ceased  on 
the  3d  of  October.  On  tliis  day  the  hill  was  accessible,  and  those  who  ascended  it  reported 
that  they  found  a  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  summit — a  crater  a  quarter  of  a  mile  m  cir- 
cumference. This  hill,  named  Monte  Pfuovo,  is  composed  of  fragments  of  scoriform  matter, 
or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  sometimes  resembling  trachyte,  and  at  other 
times  approaching  to  porphyry  and  calx.* 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius  is  exhibited  in  a  hill  between  Monte 
Nuovo  and  Puzzuoli,  called  the  Solfatara^  which,  though  considered  an  extinct  volcano,  is 
continually  giving  off  gaseous  exhalations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  gases  are  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid.  The  rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte.  A  vast  coulee  of 
trachytic  lava  appears  extending  from  the  Solfatara  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory  called 
the  Monte  Olibano,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli.  The  whole  of  this  stream 
rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  from  Puzzuoli  to  Cumse,  and  appears  to  be 
cootinoous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  This,  which 
has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Puzzuolana,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tufia.  The 
hei^t  of  the  tufa,  in  many  places  near  Naples,  is  very  considerable ;  the  pile  of  the  Ca^ 
mauiulo,  the  lofliest  eminence  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  is  composed  of  it,  and 
to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall,  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  that  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  apparently  found  it  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature 
of  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through,  than  to  make  a  road  over  it  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  of  Posiliffpo ;  a  cavem  2178  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  height,  and  11  in 
breadth.  The  Lake  Agnano  occupies  the  crater  of  ah  old  volcano.  The  famous  Grotto  del 
Cane,  situated  on  its  borders,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing  in  com- 
biziatioii  much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  external  air ;  thus 
proving  the  higher  temperature  of  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  mouth  of  the 
eavem  being  rather  more  elevated  than  its  interior,  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  goes  on  con- 
stantly accumulating  at  the  bottom,  but,  upon  rising  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  flows  like 
00  much  water  over  the  brim.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern  is  free  from  any  noxious 
▼apoor ;  but  the  air  of  that  below  is  so  fully  impregnated,  that  it  proves  speedily  fatal  to  any 
animal  that  is  immersed  in  it,  as  is  shown  to  all  strangers  by  the  experiment  with  the  dog. 
The  lAtke  of  Avemiis  may  likewise  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  Monte  Bar- 
baro is  probably  the  most  elevated  volcanic  hill  on  this  side  of  Naples :  it  has  a  crater  on  its 
smnmit,  and  its  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  surface  being  covered 
with  verdure.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  destined  for  the 
chase :  it  is  a  circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  a 
congeries  of  scorie,  pmmice,  and  other  ejected  materials.  According  to  Breislac,  the  number 
of  craters  of  which  indications  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  27 ;  but  we  suspect  the  amount  is  much  over-rated. 

The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  river  district  of  the  Po  is  formed  of  tertiary  rocks  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  diluvium.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  intermingled  in  a  very 
iDtereeting  manner,  on  the  southem  foot  of  the  Lombard  Alps,  with  various  trap  rocks. 
These  arrangements  are  best  seen  at  the  following  places : — in  the  Val  Nera,  Val  Ronca, 
Montecchio  Maggiore,  Monte  Viale,  and  Monte  Bolca.  South  of  Padua  lie  the  Euganean 
hills,  an  isolated  tract  of  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  tertiary  country ;  consisting 
of  a  trachyte  formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  which,  from  its  vesicular  structure  in 
SGnoe  cajses,  and  its  semivitreous  appearance  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken  for  a  volcanic 

♦  Daubeiiy. 
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product  The  tertiary  depoeits  contain  remains  of  whales  of  extinct  species,  also  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &c. ;  and  fbssil  animal  remains  of  the  same  description 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  also  extend  from 
Ancona  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption^  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Italian  Islands, — Islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia,  These  islands  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  are  entirely  of  volcanic  formation.  Procida  consists  of  an  altema^ 
tion  of  beds  of  tuffii  and  of  slaggy  lava.  Ischia  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  rock 
which  seems  to  consist  of  finely  comminuted  pumice,  re-aggregated  so  as  to  form  a  tufia. 

Lipari  Islands,  The  Lipari  Islands,  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  also  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  island  of  Stromboli  consists  ot  a  single  corneal  mountain,  having  on 
one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  rest  extinct 
This  volcano  is  remarkable,  not  for  the  intensity  of  its  action,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
rarely  enjoying  periods  of  repose,  no  cessation  in  its  operations  having  been  observed  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  action  consists  in  eiections,  repeated  at  very 
short  intervals,  of  stones,  scoriie,  and  ashes,  which  either  &11  back  within  the  crater,  or  are 
carried  in  another  direction,  according  to  the  drift  of  the  wind.  The  island  abounds  in  vol- 
canic tufla,  which  is  traversed  by  dikes  of  slag^  lava.  The  island  of  Lipari  is  remarkable 
for  its  splendid  displays  of  the  beautiful  volcanic  glass  named  obsidian ;  and  for  a  profusion 
of  pumice.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  principally  obtained  in  that  island.  Another  isle 
of  the  Lipari  group  is  Volcano,  which  appears,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Stromboli,  and  which  still  emits  gaseous  exhalations 
from  the  interior,  as  well  as  firom  several  parts  of  the  external  sur&ce  of  a  crater  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  they  penetrate,  de- 
compose it,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities  of  alum,  and  other  sulphuric  salts. 
This  island  also  afibrds  a  very  rare  substance,  viz.  the  boracic  acid,  which  lines  the  sides 
of  the  cavities  in  beautiful  white  silky  crystals,  and  combined,  it  is  said,  with  ammonia.  Sal 
ammonia  also  occurs  in  this  curious  spot ;  and  in  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  sulphur  the 
substance  named  selenium  has  been  detected.  Close  to  Volcano  is  an  isolated  rock  called 
VolcaneUo,  which,  though  without  a  crater,  emits  fh>m  its  crevices  sulphureous  vapours. 

Corsica,  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  principally  primitive  and  transition,  the  rocks 
being  granitic  and  ophiolitic.  Their  limit,  ranging  nearly  from  S.  to  N.,  passes  near  to,  and 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Corte.  All  that  is  to  me  west  of  this  line  is  in  general  granitic, 
with  subordinate  rocks  of  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  limestone  or  marble.  To  the 
east  of  the  same  line,  all  the  N.  £.  of  the  island  is  principally  formed  of  talc  slate,  contain- 
ing numerous  subordinate  beds  of  marble,  euphotide,  slate,  &c.  Jura  limestone  appears  at 
th^  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Florent,  and  on  the  east  coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Porto  Vecchio.  No  volcanoes  occur  in  this  island ;  and  the  ancient  lavas  mentioned  by  some 
authors  are  beds  of  euphotide.  Hot  springs,  however,  occur  in  Corsica ;  the  principal  ones 
being  those  of  Orezza,  St  Antonio  di  Guagno,  and  Fium'  Orbo.  The  only  mines  are  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  antimony ;  and  argentiferous  galena  is  also  met  with,  but  in  small 
quantity.  Considerable  deposits  of  diluvium  occur  in  difierent  parts  of  the  island ;  and  these, 
like  other  formations,  are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium. 

Sardinia,  The  predominating  formations  in  this  island  are  primitive  and  transition ;  the 
rocks  being  granite,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  one  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions in  the  southern  division.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  appear  in  connection  with 
the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  Mr.  de  la  Marmora  observed  extinct  volcanoes  on  various  points, 
and  principally  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across  from  the  canton  of  Marghine 
from  Milis  to  Bollotan^  All  these  districts,  of  igneous  origin,  exhale  pestilential  vapours, 
which  may  assist  in  explaining  the  remarkable  unhcalthiness  of  this  island.  Caves  occur 
in  the  limestone ;  and  these,  with  the  rents  that  traverse  it,  contain,  generally  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  breccia,  bones  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  living  species,  but  the 
fireater  number  of  these  animals  appear  to  be  extinct  Metals  are  rare;  there  are  but 
feeble  traces  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury.     Many  mines,  however,  of  lead  and  iron  occur. 

Sicily,  In  this  remarkable  island  the  predominating  rocks  are  tertiary,  secondary,  and 
volcanic ;  the  older  ones,  or  thosie  of  the  primitive  class,  being  less  abundant  The  primi- 
tive rocks  are  found  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  near  Messina,  where  the  pre- 
vailing kind  appears  to  be  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a  chain  of  hills  extending 
obliquely  from  Melazzo  on  the  north  coast,  to  Taormina  on  the  east  They  consist  chiefly 
of  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quartz  rock,  ^eywacke,  sandstone,  and 
limestone.  Nearer  than  these  is  a  great  deposit  of  sandstone,  with  a  few  subordinate  beds 
of  marl  and  limestone,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  central  chain  of  the  island,  and 
extends  along  part  of  the  northern  coast  It  first  occurs  to  the  east  of  Palermo,  near  the 
river  Pilato,  a  few  miles  from  Cefalu.  It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apennine  limestone. 
Resting  apparently  upon  this  sandstone  is  a  formation  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  composing 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  which  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Jura  or 
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Apenoine  liroasbme.  Caves  containing  bones  occur  in  it.  Resting  upon  this  fiinnation  i*  a 
depoait  of  marls  and  limestones,  containing  nummuUtes  uid  hippurites,  which  sppoar  to  be- 
long to  the  chalk  and  greenaand  of  English  geologists.  Upon  these  rest  a  series  of  creta- 
ceous limestones  and  marls  of  the  oldei  tertiary  epoch.  The  fiith  fonnation  ia  an  extent ' 
tertiary  limestone,  fouud  both  north  and  south  of  the  grand  central  range.  Above  this  k 
a  still  newer  deposit,  of  a  conglomerate,  containing  ahells  of  species  now  existing  in  me 
Mediterranean :  it  is  well  seen  on  tlie  north  coast,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  Of  the 
Huue  age  with  this  deposit  is  a  bone  breccia  which  Ibrms  beds  lying  upon  the  preceding,  and 
■lao  occurs  in  cares ;  and  in  both  situations  contains  braies  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus^ 
and  deer,  with  a  few  of  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Canis.  Still  newer  than  thia 
bone  conglomerate  is  a  diluvial  depoeitj  of  which  there  are  two  kinds:  the  olijcst  occupies 
considerable  heights,  the  newest  covers  the  bottom  of  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abun- 
dant  in  the  ialaiid,  contain  beds  of  commoD  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  and  alum,  along  with  bcau- 
tiftilly  crystallised  sulphate  of  strontites.  Volcanic  action  appean  to  have  been  in  operation 
&om  a  very  remote  period  in  this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  sets  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  Etna  affords.  The  oldest  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna  are  those  in  the  Val  di  Bove,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  display  of  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  tuSi:  the  next  in  point  of  age  an 
the  basaltic  rocks ;  and  the  newest  of  all  are  the  coulees  or  streams  of  ntodem  lava,  with 
their  tuflas,  ashes,  sands,  and  scorie.  The  trachyte  and  basalt  seem  to  have  been  produced 
belbte  the  conunencement  of  the  present  otAet  of  things,  the  coulees,  Slc.  are  the  matten 
which  have  flown  within  the  period  of  human  history,  ai>d  which  still  continue.  It  is  pn> 
bable  that  this  mountain  was  burning  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  AtU*- 
caluba,  a  hill  near  Girgenti,  consistbg  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a  continual  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonated  hydro^n,  &om  siualt  cavities,  shaped  like  crater^ 
which  are  filled  with  muddy  water  mixed  with  mineral  oil.  When  the  quantity  of  gu 
emitted  is  great,  it  throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  feet :  these  are  called  air  volcanoes, 

Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals :  the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  of  Taormina  present  traces  of  a 
gold  mine,  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period.  Some  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiair  clay ; 
and  though  Sicily  has  long  supplied  Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  are  yet  nir  frcm 
being  ex  Imus  ted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock  salt:  the  most  considerable  are  at 
Alimina,  where  thia  substance  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallised. 

Malta  arid  Oozo.  Tiiese  isles  consist  entirely  of  tertiary  rocks,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sicily.  The  most  common  rock  isa  fine-grained  straw-coloured 
limestone,  which  is  otlen  so  soft  as  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  by  the  weather ;  hut  in  other 
instances,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  form  an  excellent  building  stone,  to  which  circumstance 
these  islands  have  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  Ibr  the  elegance  of  the  numerous  churches. 
and  palaces  which  are  seen  in  every  town  and  village.  Harder  and  more  crystalline  lime- 
Btones  are  also  met  with,  but  all  oTtliem  are  nearly  of  the  same  i    '  »  ->  -> 

are  of  trifiing  elevation;  the  highest  point  of  Malta,  which  is  oni 
CivitA  Vecchia,  being  only  590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 


Mor('ri7hHiJin'o'heii:limei''fenilily." 

Italy  and  Steilv.— These  countries  partake  very  considerably  of  the  general  character 
aiv)  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
theplants  is  well  depicted  by  M.  Mirbel. 

TTie  Sicilians  cultivate,  with  more  or  leas  succetei,  the  Sugarcane,  the  Custard -apple,  the 
Date,  dw:.  The  different  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  Agave  americana,  which  forms 
an  impenetrable  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  Plane,  Poplar,  uid  Willow,  grow  the  Cactus 
Tuna,  or  Prickly  Fig,  the  Orange,  Citron,  and  Olive,  the  Blyrlle  (Jig.  336.)i  lAurel, 
Carob-tree,  and  Pomegranate  (Jig.  337.};  while  Arttutus  and  Tamarisk  abound  upon  the 
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OOMts.  The  D&tea  of  the  environa  of  Gii^enti,  eituated  on  the  loutbem  coast,  are  nid  by 
Mirbel  to  be  excellent ;  not  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo,  where  the  Date  Palm  ia  unknown 
except  in  gardena. 

Of  all  tite  mountaini  of  Sicily,  Etna,  whoeo  enonnoue  volcanic  mass  rises  to  the  height 
of  10,670  feet,  is  the  ntoet  celebrated.  Its  base,  whose  circuit  exceeds  BO  miles,  exhibits  all 
the  fruit  Ireea  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone :  higher  up  ia  the  forest  regiixi.  It  is  said  that 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  this  region  ascended  to  the  very  summit:  however  this  may  have 
been,  it  now  ceases  at  a  considerable  distance  (Tom  it.  The  moetremarkable  trees  there  are 
the  Oak  (Qiierciu  Robur),  the  Beech,  the  Ash,  Horae-chestnutfi  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  Plum-lreea :  higher  up  are  wooda  of  Birch.  These  last,  which  form  the  upper  zone,  are 
scanty  on  the  southern  side,  and  very  numerous  on  that  enpoaure  of  the  mountain  which 
lonks  towards  the  north.  Beyond  this  region  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  mly 
shrub  is  Spartium  etnense  Bimma.  Mount  Ekna  has  no  perpetual  snow,  unlesB  we  so  am- 
aider  those  masses  which  lodge  in  shaded  crevices,  and  there  resist  the  heat  of  summer,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  feet. 

It  is  well  ascertained  by  geological  &cts,  that  Sicily  and  Italy  once  composed  but  a  single 
continent,  and  that  the  mountains  which  cover  ao  large  a  portion  of  the  former,  are  but  a 
continuation  of  tlic  southern  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  interrupted  by  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  re-a])pears  in  Calabria,  and  lilts  its  loftiest  summits  in  the  kii^om  of  Naples. 
Though  some  of  these  rise  to  8000  feet,  the  snow  nowhere  remains  permanently  upon  them. 
It  ia  only  in  the  soutticm  part  of  Italy  that  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  a  rich  vegetation ; 
eveiy  where  else,  tliis  chain  is  of  an  arid  and  sterile  character. 

The  temperature  of  Calabria  "has  much  affinity  with  that  of  Sicily:  its  summers  are 
intolerably  hot,  and  froet  is  scarcely  known  during  the  winter.  The  numerous  rivers  and 
brooks  which  gush  from  the  hills,  abundant  dews,  and  an  aetonishingly  fertile  soil,  maintain, 
during  almost  all  tlie  year,  in  these  ftvourcd  countries,  a  fresh  and  brilliant  verdure.  The 
plains,  the  slopes,  and  eminences,  produce  Olivea,  Tamarisk,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Jujube,  Pia- 
tachioe  of  both  kinds,  and  Oleander  (only  in  dry  beds  of  torrents),  the  Sweet  Bay,  u)d  Carobi 
the  Palmetto,  Rhamnue,  and  Phillyrea ;  tlie  Pinus  Pinea  or  Stone  Pine  (fi^.  33S.)— the  tree, 
whose  picturesque  outline  and  dark  hue  have  recommended  it  ao  much  to  the  artist,  that  it 
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tbnna  a  striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude  Lorraine'a  and  Caspar  Poussin's  celebrated 
Italian  landscapes;  Manna  Ash,  Chestnut,  Mulberry  (^g.  339.),  Plane,  Willow,  Poplars, 
Slc  In  the  warmer  spots,  there  are  large  groves  of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees ;  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Reggio  being  most  esteemed.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar-cane  was  carried  on  with  spirit  in  Calabria,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Samnium :  now, 
the  red  and  white  mulberry,  which  are  grown  for  the  silkworms.  The  barren  rocks  are 
covered  with  Agave,  Cactus,  and  Capera. 

The  portion  of  the  Apennines  which  intersects  Calabria  is  clothed  from  the  base  to  the 
very  summit  with  umbrageous  forests  of  Oaks  and  Coniferous  trees;  especially  consisting  of 
the  Common  Oak,  the  Cork  tree,  the  Quercus  Cerris,  Horse-chestnut,  and  Yew,  the  I  Jtyh 
aod  Wild  Scotch  Fir,  with  the  Pinaster,  4c 

Most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Calabria  follow  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  adorn 
the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  of  Gaeta.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  but  the  climate  refuses  to  perfect  tlie  Sugar-cane.  The  French  tried  in  vain 
to  naturalise  it,  during  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Italy.  Snow  rarely  falls  in  Naples;  still, 
instances  of  its  liaving  been  seen  for  a  few  days  ore  not  unknown.    Judging  by  the  state  ol 
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vegetation,  the  average  heat  at  Naples  b  about  one  degree  higher  than  at  Rome.    Winter 

begins  in  December ;  the  first  spring  flowers  are  expanded  by  February  ;  and  in  May  tlie 
T  heats  arc  already  felt 

iO  Throug-hout  the  country  in  genera!, 

besides  Blaizc,  and  Millet  (/^.  340.), 
here,  as  in  all  tbe  warmer  parts  of  the 
nartbem  heniispheie,  Rice  (^g-  341.) 
is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in 
low  flat  lands,  where  the  fields  can  be 
temporarily  inundated.   This  operation,  341 

as  may  be  supposed,  occasions  much 
pestilential  fever ;  so  that,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  laws  are  enacted  pro- 
hibiting rice-grounds  within  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  fi'omlhe  large  towns. 
Arundo  Donax  (Jig.  !M2.)  is  a  gigantic 
grass,  frequently  in  Italy,  which  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Common  Reed 
(A.  Phragmiles).  Of  the  A.  Donax, 
fences  are  made,  also  walklng'-canes, 
fiahing'-rods,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  require  strength  combined  with 
lightness.  The  Caper  (Jg.  343.)  of 
commerce,  too,  is  aji  object  of  consider- 
able value.  It  Is  [he  Capparis  spinoea 
of  LinuEUB,  the  Cappai  or  Kappai  of 
the  Aiabians.    It  grows  upon  old  walls, 

arid  in  diy  rocky  situations.     The  buds  of  tbe  flowers  are  gathered  before  e  . 

into  vinegar,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  extensively  employed   in  seasoning  for  v 


TTiere  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  more  northerly  and  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Italy ;  owing  as  much  lo  the  Increased  height  of  the  Apennines  and  their 
broader  bases,  as  to  the  actual  elevation  of  latitude.  Beyond  Samnium,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon  can  no  longer  endure  the  climate.  The  plains  of  Abruzzo  sometimes  experience  cold 
winters ;  and  though  tbe  Oaks  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  no  longer  reach 
their  tope,  and  the  Coniferous  trees  are  as  scarce  here  as  they  are  abundant  in  Calabria. 
The  PInus  Pumilio,  which  of  all  tlie  genus  is  the  one  that  grows  at  the  greatest  height, 
slope  at  4900  feet;  beyond  it  are  only  seen  such  shrubs  plants,  and  herbs  as  are  peculiar  to 
regions  where  the  snow  regularly  fklls  during  the  whole  winter. 

'  The  Olive  tree,  and  1:8  common  accompaniments,  reach  to  Rimini  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  salt-marshe^  perhaps,  arrest  its  further  prv^ress  equally  with  the  colder  tempera- 
ture ;  on  the  western  side  it  attains  to  the  boKes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  near  Padua,  in  lati- 
tude 45",  aftd  in  sheltered  spots  about  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como,  it  also  grows.  Al 
Verona,  this  tree  is  no  longer  seen;  but  the  Pistachio,  Pranegranate,  Zizyphua  volgahs, 
DiospyrDS  Lotos,  Celtia  austnlia,  and  Ostrya  vulgaris,  arc  in  abundance. 
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SumECT.  3« — Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  is  peculiarly  interesting  both  to  the  classic 
traveller  and  the  scientific  naturalist :  its  rich  and  sunny  plains,  intersected  by  wooded  hilte, 
and  backed  by  the  noble  chain  of  the  Apennines,  terminated  only  by  the  sea,  present  that 
diversity  of  temperature  and  situation  so  well  suited  to  display  a  rich  and  varied  assemblage 
of  native  animals.  Hitherto  this  zoological  field  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored :  hence 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  more  than  a  slight  and  very  general 
sketch  of  its  leading  peculiarities. 

The  native  quadrupeds  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated ;  but  wolves  are  stiU 
found  among  the  Apennines,  and  the  wild  boar  is  not  unknown  in  the  forests  of  Calabria. 
The  bufialo  was  once  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  is  now  rarely  if  ever  seen ;  nor  can 
it  be  numbered  among  the  native  animals. 

The  ornithology  of  central  Italy  has  ver^  recently  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  Prince  of 
Musignano  (Ch.  L.  Bonaparte).  Information  fix)m  such  a  source  is  so  highly  valuable,  as 
throwing  so  much  light  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  European  birds,  that  we  shall  here 
introduce  the  results  fiimbhed  by  this  eminent  ornithologist. 

The  nuiober  of  species  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  includes 
nearly  all  those  found  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  amounts  to  247 :  of  these,  60  are  also 
found  in  America;  leavihg  187  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  European  fauna.  The 
whole  247  species  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — stationary  near  Rome  43 ;  per- 
manent residents,  but  occasionally  changing  their  station,  37 ;  summer  visiters,  40 ;  winter 
visiters,  57 ;  transitory  visiters,  26 ;  accidental  visiters,  or  stragglers,  44. 

The  following  list  of  Roman  birds,  unknown  as  natives  of  Britain,  will  materially  illus- 
trate the  geographic  ornithology  of  the  two  countries ;  those  marked  *  have  occasionally  been 
found,  as  stragglers  only,  in  the  islands : — 


Catliartefl  percnoptenis,. . .  Slender-billed  Vulture. 

Faico  naevius, Rough- footed  Eigle  Lath. 

FalGo-brachvdictylus Sbort-clawed  Falcon. 

shr: 


Cenchria  Banap Little  Kestrel. 

ruflpes  TVm Rufoua-thighed  Falcon. 


Btrix  Aluco, 

Pastor  roseuB,* Rose-coloured  Ousel. 

Oriolus  Oalbula,* Golden  Oriole. 

Ck>racia8  garrula,* European  Roller. 

Cypselus  melba, Alpine  Swift. 

Muscicapa  albicollis, White-collared  Flycatcher. 

Lanius  meridionalis, Southern  Shrike. 

■  minor, Italian  Slirike. 

——-  rutijus,* Woodchat. 

M enila  cyanea, Blue  Thrush. 

saxatilis, Rock  Thrush. 

Curruca  turdoldes  8w Thrush  Sedgebird. 

Sylvia  ignicapilla, Fire-crested  Warbler. 

Sylvia  Cetti  Ttm Cetti's  Warbler. 

Sylvia  melanocephala  Laik.  Black -beaded  Warbler. 

Sylvia  cisticola  TVm 

Sylvia  passerina  Ttm.  . . . 
Ti 


'ithys*  Ttwi.. 
sibillatrix,  . . . 
rufa 


Saxicola  strapazina, 

aurita, Colden  Stonechat. 

Anthus  aquaticus, Water  Titlark. 


Anthus  rufescens, Rufous  Titlark. 

arboreus  Beeh, Wood  Titlark. 

Ticbodronia   Muraria, ....  Wall  Creeper. 

Upupa  Epops,* European  Hoopoe. 

Parus  pendulinus, Pendulous  Titmouse. 

Alauda  Calandra, 

criptata, Crested  Lark. 


-brachydactyla Short-clawed  Lark. 


Emberiza  cia,< 
Fringilla  cisalpina, 

Serinus,.... 

petronia,. 


Perdix  saxatilis  T^tm Rock  Partridge. 

Charadrius  minor, Little  Plover. 

Ciconia  alba,. White  Stork. 

niger Black  Stork. 

Ardea  purpurea,* Purple  Heroa. 

ralloides  Scop Rail  Heron. 

Ibis  fblcinelluB, European  Ibis. 

Numeuius  teuuirostris,. .. .  Slender-billed  Curlew. 

Tringa  subarquata, 

Totanus  stagnatilis, Pond  Sandpiper. 

Platalea  leucorodia, Spoonbill. 

PhoBnicopterus  antiquorum.  Flamingo. 

Sterna  leucoptera, White- winged  Tern. 

Anas  leuoocephala  Lath.  . . 

leucophthalmos  Tern. 

PelecanuB  Onocrotalus,. . . .  White  Pelican. 


It  must  nevertheless  be  remembered,  that  tins  list,  numerous  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  partial 

statement  of  Italian  ornithology ;  as  the  birds  of  Uie  western  and  southern  provinces,  aa 

Naples,  Calabria,  and  Taranto,  still  remain  to  be  investigated. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  will  satis^  the  general  reader :  these  appear 

to  be  the  Slender-billed  Vulture,  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  Sie  Blue  Thrush,  the  Hoopoe, 

and  the  Wall  Creeper. 

The  Slender-billed  Vulture  (Cathartes  percnopterus)  is  near  two  feet  and  a  quarter  long: 

its  principal  food  is  carrion :  hence  the  bill  is  not  adapted  for  vigorous  offence  against  living 

animals :  the  face  is  bare  of  feathers,  while  those  on  the  neck 
are  pointed.  The  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the 
quill  feathers,  which  are  black.  In  Europe,  this  vulture  is  con- 
fined to  the  southern  kingdoms,  but  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  where 
it  is  of  essential  use  in  devouring  all  putrid  substances,  which 
might  otherwise  infect  the  air.  The  Rose-coloured  Starling 
{Pastor  roseus)  (Jig.  344.)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of 
Europe ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  The  general  plumage 
is  rosy ;  the  wings,  and  a  pendent  crest  on  the  head,  are  glos^ 
black.  This  bird  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  Britain,  and, 
although  widely  dispersed  over  the  greater  ^t  of  Europe,  it  i^ 
nowhere  so  plentiful  as  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  Blue  and  Rock 
Thrushes  are  sweet  songsters,  and  on  that  account  are  much 
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Srized,  when  in  captivity,  by  the  Italians.  The  Hoopoe  is  one  of  the  common  migratory 
irds ;  it  usually  arrives  from  the  Afirican  coast  very  &t,  and  we  can,  from  experience,  state 
it  to  be  delicious  eating  when  cooked  in  the  Italian  mode.  The  Little  Wall-creeper  {Ticho- 
drotna  muraria\with  its  crimson  wings,  is  one  of  the  rarest  birds,  but  is  occasionally  seen 
on  the  loily  walls  of  St  Peter's  Churciu 

Among  the  insects  of  Italy,  the  Tarantula  Spider  and  the  Silkworm  are  equally  celebrated. 
So  much  of  fable  and  exagfferation  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  first,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  truth  mm  fidsehood :  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  spider  of  a  deci- 
dedly venomous  character  truly  exists  in  the  country.  During  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  diferent  states  of  Italy,  we  never  met  with  one  answering  such  a  description ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  common  people  give  this  name  indiscriminately  to  every  large  spider 
they  happen  to  meet  with.  Much  more  real  danger  may  be  apprehended  fhnn  a  species  of  true 
Scorpion,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  damp  houses ;  and  our  own  specimen  (Jig', 

345.)  we  actually  found  one  evening  within  our  bed :  its 
^^  _t4^^^       sting  is  venomous,  and,  we  have  heard,  dangerous.  May 

not  the  qualities  of  this  insect  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  transferred  to  a  spider?  The  Silkworm  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  In  some  provinces,  as 
Lower  Calabria,  &c.,  the  insect  is  fed  more  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  red  than  on  the  white  mulberry.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  a  species  of  true  Termites^  or 
■^^.^  White  Ant,  inhabits  Sicily ;  it  is  found  only  in  old  houses : 

^'  upon  one  occasion  we  discovered  a  nest  estaUished  in  a 

portmanteau  of  clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  perforated  labyrinths  of 
these  destructive  creatures. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  very  remarkable ;  the  climate,  from  its  heat,  being  ill  adapted 
for  grazing.  The  common  breed  of  oxen  are  among  the  largest  known,  and  are  furnished 
with  horns  of  an  immense  size ;  but  the  animals  are  gentle,  and  much  used  for  draught : 
there  is  also  another  race,  principally  found  in  Tuscany,  much  smaller  and  esteemed  for  its 
fine  form  and  pure  white  colour ;  and  these  are  exported  both  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The 
insufficiency  of  pasture  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  sheep ;  and  this  is  so  remarkable,  that 
in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  mutton  is  considered  rather  unwholesome,  and  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  brought  to  market  During  many  years'  residence  in  southern  Italy,  we  never  saw 
this  meat  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  sheep  are  nearly  unknown.  In  the 
southern  provinces  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  are  derived  from  goats,  which  are  kept  in  flocks 
of  100  or  150 :  they  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  by  the  goatherd,  and  conducted  to  their 
pens  towards  sunset  The  pigs  are  all  o(  the  long-iegged,  unimproved  breed,  and  no  care 
IS  taken  in  their  fiittening. 

Sicily.  The  zoologv  of  Sicily  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known,  that  we  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  briefly  illustrating  its  peculiarities.  The  following  remarks  have  been  the 
result  of  personal  observations,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  this  celebrated  island. 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  former  times,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present:  this  diminution  has  not  originated  in  the  increase  of  population  or  of 
agriculture,  for  both  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  enormously  retro^ded  since  the  splen- 
did epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The  diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  in  two  causes : 
first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter ;  and,  secondly,  the  universal  passion  for  shooting. 
The  ancient  forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  Isurger  game,  have  been  gradually 
diminishing ;  and  the  next  century  may  possibly  witness  their  total  disappearance.  The  only 
fuel  burnt  tiiroughout  the  island  is  wood  and  charcoal.  Now,  a  Sicilian  landed  proprietor 
never  thinks  of  planting  any  other  trees  than  vines  or  olives ;  to  benefit  his  estate  for  tlie 
sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  it  afterwards,  never  enters  his  imagination.  With  such  a 
constant  and  universal  demand  for  fuel,  and  with  no  measures  being  taken  to  provide  a  future 
supply,  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  that  wood  is  already  scarce.  The  vast  forests 
of  Etna,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  originally  belted  that  stupendous  moun- 
tain, have  been  so  diminished  in  modem  times,  that  they  hardly  exist  but  in  name.  In  these 
regions  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Trees 
are  felled  every  day,  but  not  one  is  ever  planted ;  in  short,  even  in  1815,  afler  the  British 
troops  had  been  in  the  island  ten  years,  wood  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  their  nttions  of 
fuel  were  principally  brought  fitHn  tne  opposite  shores  of  Calabria. 

The  scarcity  of  wild  animals  originates  also  in  another  cause :  every  Sicilian  peasant 
carries  his  gun  as  constantly  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  does  his  cap  upon  hb  head ;  and  he 
shoots  at  every  thing.  With  but  little  shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breeaing,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  destruction  by  the  gun,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sicily  in  general  should  be  as 
remarkable  for  its  paucity  of  resident  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  its  naked  unwooded 
appearance.  Its  scenery  is  grand  and  magnificent ;  but  everywhere  it  is  deficient  m  wood 
and  water. 
In  former  times,  it  appears  that  several  wild  animals,  now  seldon  if  ever  seen,  were  mot 
Vox.  IL  2*  C 
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with  in  almiidaDce.  Authorities  cit«l  by  Moncitore  (^Sicilia  Rictreata,  &c.,  174S)  ahow 
that  the  Wolf  was  slnafs  a  Hcai^»  Hnimal,  ana  is  now  probably  extinct.  Tlie  Wild  Boar 
was  fonnerly  common,  and  much  hunted :  and  the  earlieat 
histoiians  mention  Porcupines  (Jg.  346.)  or  Spined  Pigs 
(pOTci  tpiiwri,  armatidi*piiu:\  aa  being-  wild  in  the  forests 
oT'Etna :  that  thia  animal  should  not  liave  been  originally  a 
native  of  Europe  appears,  theiefere,  highly  improbable. 
I^uello,  one  of  the  earliest  SiciJian  writers,  asserts  that 
Fallow  Deer  (_Dama)  were  found  wild  in  abundance  aa  the 
lofty  mounlsinous  cluiia  of  the  Madonia  (Nebrodes),'and  at 
that  of  Dinamare  (Neptuni),  From  the  latter,  owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  Messina,  both  deer  and  forests  have  long  since 
disappeared.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  noble 
animal  is  any  longer  wild  in  this  island ;  but  large  herds  are 
stated  to  exist  in  the  woods  of  Mimiano,  belongmg  to  the  Prince  of  Patemb  end  the  Duka 
de  Monlalto,  where  they  are  preserved.  The  same  authors  mention  the  Stag  as  being  pai* 
ticularly  numerous,  both  on  the  sides  of  Etna  and  in  the  Ibrests  of  the  Nebrodea.  Upon  these 
latter  mountains  were  also  found  numbers  of  Wild  Goats,  whose  (eelh  were  tinged  with  a 
golden  hue,  probably  originating  firom  the  nature  of  some  particular  plant  there  abundant 
Hares  end  Rabbits  arc  now  almost  the  only  gative  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with :  the  latter  ere 
not  common ;  and  the  former  are  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  Mend  by  Anesaila, 
tyrant  of  Reggio.     (Monff.,  Sic.  Ric,  vol.  i.  p.  283.) 

Among  the  birds  of  Sicdy  must  be  reckoned  many  species  common  to  the  o|^)osite  shores 
of  A&ica ;  these  ere  principally  of  the  wading  tribe.  The  swampy  lakes  and  inaccessible 
morasses  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse  aflbrd  shelter  to  vast  flocks  of  waterfowl,  which  'arrive 
during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migration.  The  malaria,  a  most  virulent  and  &t»l  species 
of  ague,  engendered  by  these  low  lands,  renders  them  almost  uninhabitahle  durii^  the 
greater  part  of  the  ^ear,  and  is  a  sure  protection  to  the  birds 
themselves.  The  mimense  flocks  of  quails  (j^.  847.)  which 
■  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily  lo  the  nwthem  potts  of  Ilety,  during 
the  month  of  April,  is  almost  incredible:  it  is  no  uncantDon 
thing  for  a  good  sportsman,  with  raie  dog,  to  Ixig  frocn  fifty  lo 
sixty  brace  the  tiiBt  day  alter  their  arrivaL  Bee-eatera,  oriolea, 
rollers,  hoopoes  ere  then  cooimon  over  every  pert  of  the 
island,  and  are  pursued  by  numerous  bawks  and  owls;  but  the 
whole  diseppeer  towards  the  lieginning  of  May.  The  AiHcan 
Flamingo  is  not  an  uncommu)  bird  in  the  solitary  marges  of 
Syracuse ;  where  the  Pelican  also  is  an  occesional  visitor. 
"'■"'■  The  beautifiil  Purple  Heron,  the  Night  Heron,  the  Little  Bit- 

tern, the  Long-legged  Plover,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the  Pranticole,  and  several  other  rare  European 
species,  are  among  the  common  migratory  visiters,  and  give  to  the  ornithology  of  Sicily  aa 
interest  which  it'  would  not  otherwise  poevess. 

The  msects  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected  from  the  bore  and 
unsheltered  nature  of  its  surface.  The  character  of  its  entomology  is  decidedly  more  allied 
to  that  of  northern  Africa  than  of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in  a  hot, 
eendy  Kiil  ere  particularly  numerous :  as  Scerabnus  (.Mae  L«ay)  Trox,  Pimeiie,  Scarite% 
Gryllus,  Sphex,  Ainphiccma,  Bembcx,  Chrysis,  Osmie,  &c.  Sicdy  is  very  rich  in  faymeni^ 
terouB  insects ;  end  rf  the  genus  Anthrex,  or  Bend  Flies,  we  discovered  near  thirty,  specie* 
■ji  the  vicinity  of  Messina  alone. 

""  ■  "  "    "'     '"      ''     "'  "  ire  numercws,  end  comprise  the  most  elegant  species  known 
in  Europe.     Podalirms  europeus  jSu.,  Gonepteryx  Clecv 

Ctra,  Eurymus  hyale  Sa.  (Jg.  348.),  P.  Daplidice,'A. 
ithonio,  arc.  are  common,  Atrice  imparts  to  Sicily  one 
of  her  most  superb  and  imposing  butterflies  in  the  rare 
P.  Jatiiu,  Jatia  europaai  Sw.,  which  we  have  occep 
sioDally  captured  near  Heseine. 

Flights  of  devastating  Locusts,  unknown  to  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  have  occesionnlly  afflicted  this  truitful 
island.  The  earliest  upim  record  is  mentioned  liy  fVzelliv 
who  says  that  (about  the  ISth  of  Mav,  1355)  the  heevena 
were  darkened  by  vast  clouds  of  locusts  coming  fhun  Africa ;  that  tney  spread  over  the 
island,  and  began  to  make  all  verdure  disappear ;  but  that  a  sudden  change  of  wind  Taking 
place,  es  if  by  miracle,  they  departed  in  dense  equadrono,  and  were  driven  into  the  Ionian 
See,  where' their  bodies  being  east  upon  the  shore,  caused  such  putre&ction,  that  e  grievous 
plague  ensued. 

More  recent  flights  of  locusts  appeared  in  1637,  and  in  the  fcnir  years  following  16!Mt; 
also  in  1687, 1668,  and  1660.    Bat  the  nvat  destractive  M>peara  lo  have  been  tfatt  «f  1706 
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These  terrific  inaecU,  as  Moofptore  reUtet^  first  landed  i.t  Sicli ;  from  wheoce,  Hpreading 
thenuelves  in  vael  umiet  oveT  tlie  wbole  isUnd,  they  caused  devastation  and  ruin,  duriOjg' 
the  Ijve  following  yean.  In  modem  times  the  island  has  happily  been  spared  from  this 
scourge. 

Matla  and  Gozo.  The  ■■■rii"»l«  of  Malta  and  Goao,  as  may  be  expected,  are  few;  yet, 
•s  we  can  write  &otn  personal  knowledge,  a  few  notes  on  the  zoolo^  of  these  detached 
iolandB,  sbouli  not  be  neglected.  Of  native  wild  quadrupeds,  wc  believe,  there  are  none 
larger  than  a  rabbit  During  the  spring  and  autumnal  mi- 
,  gration.  Quails,  Ibr  a  short  time,  are  in  great  abundance, 
'  and  the  beautiful  Merops,  tlie  Golden  Oriole  {fig.  3490i  and 
the  elegant  crested  Hoopoe,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market  The  larg«  bird  called  (he  Maltese  Vulture 
must  be  expunged  from  our  systems,  being  no  other  than 
the  Alpine  Vultiire  {Cathartet  percniyplerui  Tem.)  in  a 
young  state :  It  was  probably  a  strag((ler  from  A&ica,  or 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Sicily ;  for  these  birds  could  find  no 
permanent  liabitation  or  shelter  in  the  flat  cultivated  table- 
land of  Malta.  The  little  island  of  Idmpidosa  is  remarka- 
ble for  being  the  habitual  residence  of  the  most  eleji^nt  of  European  birds,  and  one,  also, 
which  has  never  been  recorded  as  such :  this  i;  the  Coronated  Ciane,  or  L'Oiseau  Royal  of 
the  French  {Ardea  favonia  Lin.):  several  of  these  were  captured  in  1812,  at  I^mpidaea, 
and  brought  (o  Malta  alive.  To  this  solitary  and  nearly  uninhabited  island  the  Flamingo 
and  many  other  wading  birds  of  Africa  occeskinaUy  resort 

The  fi^h  are  in  great  variety,  and  at  all  times  afford  a  plentifiil  supply  for  the  table :  yet 
the  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  these  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants,  being  CaUio- 
lics,  consume  great  quantities  of  shell-fish.  The  oyster  is,  indeed,  unknown ;  but  the  har- 
bour and  coasts  round  1a  Valetta  supply  abundance  aC  Manx  tnataUiu  {fig.  350.  a),  M. 
brajiianiu  (A),  both  much  better  tasted  than  our  whelks. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  LithodomiM  dactylttt,  or  Bor- 
ing Muscle  (c),  are  annually  consumed.  Indeed,  the 
whole  island,  from  its  geological  nature,  is  but  a  vast 
l^i  niditf  for  this  singular  ghell-fish,  which  perfiirates  tha 
•'•  soft  rock,  below  the  water,  with  the  smoothness  and  ro- 
gularitj  of  an  auger.  In  the  still  inlela  and  receascs  of 
the  creeks  and  harbours,  may  be  found  a  great  vorieM  of 
radiated  Mollueca,  which,  from  the  pellucid  nature  of  the 
water,  ma^  be  clearly  discerned  at  a  depth  of  ei^it  or 

The  domesticated  animals,  and  the  usee  they  ate  applied  to,  excite  the  attention  of  trav- 
ellers, on  first  visiting  the  island.  The  oxen  are  targe,  and  have  CBormaas  boms,  being 
the  same  breed  as  that  of  Sicily ;  all  the  heavy  draught  work  is  performed  by  them,  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  horses  are  mostly  imported  from  Barbair ;  and  the  breed  of  assea 
is  not  inferior  to  [hat  of  Spain.  The  mule  is  universally  employed  fi>r  lighter  purposes;  and 
the  old  Maltese  &miltes  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  using  them  in  carriages,  in 
preference  to  horsea  Cows  are  rarely  seen,  the  artificial  soil  being  too  valuable  for  agri- 
culture ;  but  gents  abound,  as  they  thrive  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  rocks,  and  supply 
all  the  milk  and  fresh  butter  which  are  required.  Sheep  may  be  cinisideTed  a  curiosity  bath 
in  Sicily  and  Malta ;  for  mutton  it  rarely  seen,  even  at  the  highest  tables.  The  Maltese 
dog  ia  nearly  extinct,  the  common  breed  being  more  like  the  pointer,  and  half  spanieL  Rata 
are  so  large  and  oumerous,  that,  during  the  &inou8  siege  of  Valetta,  they  became  delicioua 
feed  to  the  starving  Maltese,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Sect.  IIL — Hut6ricat  Geography. 

The  historv  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  of  its  events,  and  tbeir  influence  upon 
the  general  destinies  of  the  world.  Our  limits  and  plan  can  allow  only  a  very  hasty  sketch 
of  the  mighty  revolulbns  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  centre. 

Of  the  early  nations  of  Italy  but  little  is  known.  The  Etruscans,  by  the  works  of  art 
banded  down  by  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  terracottas,  appear  to  have  been  a  civilised 
oa  well  as  a  powerfiil  and  free  people.  The  soutii*  colonised  from  Greece,  and  even  deno- 
minated Magna  Giscia,  was  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  of  (he  early  schools  of  science : 
Pythagoras  taught  at  Crotona ;  and  the  Samnites,  by  their  gallant  resistance  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Romans,  established  their  name  as  a  military  nation. 

Rome  sprung  up  ^id  these  nations  raUior  as  a  h«nd  of  reftigees  than  as  a  regular  stat«. 
The  Romans  then  subjected,  one  after  another,  first  the  oeighbouring  tribes,  then  the  whole 
of  Italy ;  and  afterwards  crossed  the  seas,  to  conquer  all  the  known  world.  Among  their 
high  and  energetic  virtues,  and  daring  exploits,  the^  retained  still  a  cliaracter  of  rudeness : 
arid  the  first  i^luence  of  tbeii  conquesti  was  to  extinguish  in  the  subject  nfttioos  the  degree 
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of  civilisation  they  already  poflsessed.  Etniria  lost  her  early  arts,  and  Carthage  that  im- 
mense commerce  which  embraced  all  the  known  seas  of  the  fflobe.  But  as  the  hardy  ca[v- 
tains  of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  saw  Uie  matchless  works  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  with  which  they  were  embellished,  their  rugged  pride  was  softened, 
and  they  were  smitten  with  the  love  of  these  beaut^l  arts.  The  orators  of  the  F<nrum 
sought  next  to  transfer  the  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  given  dignity  and 
splendour  to  Athens.  At  last,  Cicero  undertook  to  transplant  the  Greciah  philosophy.  .  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  same  time,  the  chie&  who  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many 
nations,  introduced  an  unbounded  luxury,  which  vitiated  altogether  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  empire  of  Rome,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  ever  established,  was,  after  dreadful 
convulsions,  erected  on  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  senate  and  the  republic ;  and  the  wcirld  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  inheritance  of  a  single  man.  On  such  a  trying  and  perilous^  emi- 
nence, examples  were  presented  of  the  most  unbounded  cruelty  and  djssolutene^ ;  yet  also 
of  the  most  wise  and  enlightened  humanity.  During  the  Augustan  age,  poetry  ana  all  the 
fine  arts  were  patronised  and  cultivated  with  ardour,  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  carried 
almost  to  an  equal  pitch  of  perfection.  The  oppressive  sway,  however,  of  successive 
tyrants,  and  the  brutal  license  of  the  pretorian  guards,  soon  left  little  more  than  that  bar- 
barous voluptuousness  which  generally  characterises  a  purely  despotic  government  • 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  attended  with  calamities  to  ftaly  and  to  mankind, 
still  more  dreadful  than  those  with  which  its  rise  had  been  attended.  The  barbarians  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  reported  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
pressed  continually  closer  on  its  frontier.  They  were  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  by  the  remaining  strength  of  the  legions.  At  length  they  burst 
all  these  barriers,  and  ravaged  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy.  The  transference  to  the  East 
of  the  seat  of  empire  left  this  portion  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  common  defence.  Rome 
itself)  the  imperial  capital  of  tne  world,  became  the  prev  of  barbarians ;  it  was  successively 
sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 

The  sceptre  was  snatched  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Au^ustulus,  and  the  western .  empire 
was  extinguished.  The  kingdom  felt  a  gleam  of  revivmg  prosperity  upder  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  but  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  iresh  swarms  of  bar- 
barians, among  whom  the  Lombards  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  have  given  their  name 
to  the  northern  plain  watered  by  the  Po. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  suspended  the  troubles  of  Italy,  but  formed  the  commencement 
of  that  long  series  of  ultsamontane  dominion  to  which  she  has  been  subjected.  When  the 
members  of  that  empire,  France  and  (xermanv,  separated  from  each  other,  Italy  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Germany,  which  retained  the  imperial  name  and  dignity,  but  ever  afterwards  fbond 
this  country  a  turbulent  and  precarious  appanage. 

The  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes  formed  a  new  species  of  empire,  which  seemed  to 
invest  Rome  with  a  grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  under  the 
Ciesars.  After  a  granual  progress,  it  rose  under  Gregory  VII.,  to  such  a  height  that 
Henry  IV.,  the  most  able  and  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  was  fain  to  present  himself  bare- 
h«ided  and  barefooted,  and  on  his  knees  implore  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  dispute 
the  spiritual  authority.  From  this  time  these  proud  pontifis  not  only  claimed  the  right  of 
disposmg  absolutely,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  of  all  the  officers  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  of  exacting  from  it  the  regular  tribute  of  '*  Peter's  pence,'*  but  even  of  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  the  greatest  kings.  As  the  emperors,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  these  usurpations  from  a  power  which  they  considered  in  a  temporal  sense  as 
subordinate,  a  series  of  struggles  ensued,  which  scandalised  the  church,  and  'clktractpd 
Europe.  ^      ..  ■ 

The  rise  of  the  commercial  republics,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  formed  it  brilliant  era 
for  Italy,  enabling  her  almost  to  equal  the  most  splendid  ages  of  antiquity.  Their  navies, 
both  for  war  and  commerce,  covered  the  seas,  and  set  bounds  to  the  all-grasping  ambition  of 
the  Otttnnan,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  western  world.  By  degrees,  alao, 
the  lamp  of  learning,  which  had  shed  for  ages  only  a  dim  light  over  Europe,  broke  forth  here 
into  fiill  efiulgence.  The  remains  of  Greek  literature  were  conveye^  over  by  the  learebd 
men  who  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Turks;  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  drawn  from 
the  depth  of  convents,  and  eagerly  studied  and  circulated.  What  was  of  more  cons^nence, 
a  race  of  enlightened  princes  and  nobles  arose,  who  sought  glory  in  patronising  knowledge 
while  a  general  taste  for  it  was  diffused  among  a  wealthy  and  refined  community.  The  arts 
of  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  on  which  the  wealth  of  the  noble  citizens  was  lavishly 
expended,  rose  to  an  eminence  equalling,  perhaps,  that  of  the  ancients,  and  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  modem  nation. 

The  decline  and  degradation  of  Italy  rapidly  ensued  after  this  brilliant  era.  Her  great 
republics  lost  the  liberty  which  had  rendered  them  so  flourishing ;  their  arts  and  conunerce 
were  transferred  to  the  northern  maritime  states.  The  great  monarchial  powers,  after  long 
struggles,  reduced  her  territory  to  a  state  either  of  subjection  or  vassalage ;  .while. th<^y  eon- 
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tinued  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  soil  one  of  the  great  theatres  of  contention.  Italy  had 
reason  more  and  more  to  deplore  "  her  fetal  ffift  of  beauty,"  which  became  so  fruitful  a  "source 
of  present  woesjmd  past;**  she  was  branded  even  with  the  appellation  of  "slave  of  slaves.'* 
Rome  herself  lost  her  spiritual  greatness,  which  was  withered  even  in  Catholic  countries  by 
the  progress  of  reformation.  The  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  though  they  produced  in  Italy 
many  eventful  scenes,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  formii^  an  era  in  her  destiny.  They 
had  only  the  effect  of  sealing  her  degradation  by  extinguishing  what  remained  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  once  j^eat  republics,  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  Italians  are  said  to  regret 
the  lost  name  of  the  kmgdom  of  Italv  given  by  Bonaparte  to  the  northern  districts,  though 
accompanied  not  with  any  portion  of  political  freedom,  but  with  some  beneficial  regulations 
of  law  and  police.  In  general  a  great  body  of  the  Italian  people  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  the 
fellen  state  of  their  country,  and  an  eager  desire  to  seize  any  favourable  occasion  to  revive 
its  ancient  glories;  but  as  yet  the  iron  hand  of  Austrian  military  power  has  crushed  in  the 
bud  every  tendency  of  this  nature. 

Sbct.  IV. — Polilicdl  Geography, 

The  political  state  of  Italy  presents  nothing  on  which  the  well-wishers  of  that  country 
can  look  with  much  satis&ction.  It  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates :  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Parma  and  Placentia, 
the  appanage  of  Maria-Louisa;  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Grenoa; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church ;  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Beside  these,  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Lucca,  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  independent;  states.  The  constitutions  of  all  these  sovereignties  possess  an 
unhappy  simplicity ;  the  will  of  the  ruler  operating  unchecked  by  any  legal  or  constitutional 
limit  Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  states,  nor  the  feudal  nobility  of 
the  country,  have  any  effective  influence  in  the  administration.  They  cmly  exercise,  by 
their  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influence  in  checking  the  operations  of  police,  throw- 
ing the  public  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and  depriving  them  of  the  just  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  police  over  all  Lower  Italy  b  in  the  most  imperfect  state.  Bands  of 
almost  licensed  robbers  occupy  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
plain ;  thus  rendering  a  great  part  of  their  territory  unfit  fbr  the  residen6e  of  the  cultivator. 

The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of  which  Italy  is  composed  consists  in  the 
paramount  influence  of  Austria ;  the  power  of  all  others  which  sets  itself  in  the  most  fixed 
opposition  to  political  reform.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  brother  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, his  &ther-in-law  King  of  Naples,  one  of  his  daughters  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  family  of  Sardinia  bound  to  him  by  close  ties  of  consangunity.  What  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, his  troops  also  are  in  a  position  to  overcome  any  one  of  them  which  should  adopt 
measures  contrary  to  the  views  of  this  high  potentate.  Being  otherwise  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  none  of  them  powers  of  the  first  rank,  they  present  no  political  features 
which  may  not  be  exhibited  in  describing  the  local  divisions  of  Italy. 

^  Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  productive  wealth  of  Italy  has  suffered  greatly  fn  the  decline  of  her  other  sources 
of  prosperity.  Yet  such  is  the  felicity  of  her  soU  and  climate,  and  so  considerable  are  the 
remains  oi  her  industry,  that  the  entire  produce  of  her  land  and  labour  is  stiU  ample  and 
valuable. 

Agriculture,  as  Smith  has  observed,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  take  such  deep  root,  that 
only  extreme  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  scarcely  even  these,  can  eradicate  them.  Italy  is 
now  dependent  upon  other  countries  fbr  the  superb  febrics  with  which  she  formerly  supplied 
them ;  her  ships  no  longer  cover  the  Mediterranean ;  her  merchants,  who  were  once  her 
nobles  and  her  princes,  retain  only  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.  But  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
the  Amo,  and  the  GaHgliano  are  still  cultivated  like  gardens ;  and  the  agricultural  produce, 
after  supplying  a  very  dense  population,  affi)rds  a  large  surplus  for  export 

Culture  in  Italy  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  farmers  to  whom  we  have  nothing  analogous  in 
oor  part  of  the  world.  The  stock  is  furnished  half  by  the  landlord,  and  half  By  the  tenant; 
and  the  produce  is  equally  divided  between  them.  The  lease  is  only  fh>m  year  to  year ;  but 
a  tenant  who  pays  his  rent,  and  does  not  ^ve  any  serious  offence,  is  never  removed ;  Mr. 
Forsjrth  considers  the  productiveness  a»  bemg  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
property ;  the  cause  of  which  probably  is,  that,  under  a  system  of  management  where  the 
landlord  c<M>perates,  the  part  of  those  holding  large  estates  committed  to  stewards  and  sub- 
stitutes is  commonly  very  ill  done,  and  their  avidity  fbr  money  shows  itself  only  in  extortion. 
The  property  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  nobles  of  Rome  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  pes- 
tilential desert  In  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  however,  the  mercantile  intelligence  of  the 
opulent  owners  has  been  employed  in  important  rural  improvements;  the  wealth  of  these 
districts  is  chiefly  due  to  the  astonishing  works  constructed  at  an  early  period  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.    Several  of  thenvwere  executed  at  periods  prior  to  the  era  of  authentic 
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Tooord ;  others  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteen  centuriea  The  aqueducts,  sluices, 
and  otlier  works  connected  with  them,  are  still  the  admiration  of  engineers.  They  are  now 
so  divided  and  subdivided,  as  to  convey  the  means  of  irrigation  almost  into  every  field ;  and 
in  this  southern  clime,  where  nothing  almost  but  water  is  wanted,  the  increase  of  fertility  is 
almost  incredible.  The  produce  is  sometimes  more  than  tripled ;  and  grass  may  be  mown 
three,  four,  and  five  times  in  the  year.  The  property  of  water,  thus  the  grand  instrument 
of  cultivation,  is  fixed  and  distributed  by  the  minutest  regulations.  Every  spring  newly 
discovered  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  is  by  him  immediatelv  converted  into 
a  little  canal.  The  enclosures  are  small,  and  surrounded,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  by  poplars 
and  mulberry  trees,  which  give  the  country  a  rich  wooded  appearance.  The  farmnsteadin^ 
are  kept  very  neat  and  clean.  In  the  Tuscan  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  irrigating  system  is 
practised  on  a  difiTerent  and  still  more  elaborate  method.  The  steeps  of  the  Apennine, 
from  which  the  waters  poured  down  only  in  irregular  torrents,  seemed  incompatible  with 
such  a  process.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  terrace  system,  which,  though  not  uncommon  in 
Asia,  is  in  Europe  almost  exclusively  Italian.  The  processes  by  which  level  spots  have  been 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  steepest  mountains,  naked  rocks  covered  with  earth,  torrents 
confined  within  walls,  and  guided  in  little  canals  along  almost  every  field,  could  only  have 
been  efiected  by  the  Florentine  merchants  in  their  greatest  prosperity.  The  people  of  the 
present  af  e  with  diflSculty  suf^rt  the  heavy  expenses  of  repairing  and  keeping  up  these 
most  useml  works.  The  cultivation  of  Naples  does  not  require  such  elaborate  processes. 
All  that  is  there  wanted  is  shade,  which  is  procured  by  dividing  the  country  into  very  small 
fields  less  than  an  acre,  and  planting  each  side  with  high  trees,  round  which  vines  are 
trained.  The  land  is  almost  entirely  tilled  with  the  spade;  but  the  poor  cultivator  is 
obliged  to  give  two-thirds,  instead  of  one-half,  to  the  proprietor.  The  Neapolitan  Apennine 
is  not  cultivated  with  the  same  elaborate  care  as  the  Tuscan ;  but  nature  profusely  covers 
it  with  the  chestnut  and  the  olive.  An  entirely  different  system  prevails  in  the  gpreat  mO' 
remmas  or  plains  along  the  sea-coast,  which,  fix)m  some  cause  not  fully  ascertamed,  are 
fiUed  at  a  certain  season  with  air  so  pestilential,  that  human  beings  cannot  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  loss  of  health,  and  even  of  life.  These  wide  plains,  surrounding 
the  greatest  cities  of  Italy,  present  a  scene  of  the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  are  covered 
merely  with  wandering  herds,  watched  by  a  few  mounted  shepherds,  who,  however  habitu- 
ated to  the  climate,  labour  under  constant  debility.  Once  in  about  six  years  each  spot  is 
brought  under  the  plough,  for  which  purpose  numerous  bodies  of  labourers  are  brought  from 
Rome  and  Sienna ;  and  sometimes  a  hundred  ploughs  are  employed  at  once,  in  order  to  get 
over  as  soon  as  possible  this  dangerous  operation.  The  farmers  are  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  eighty  in  the  whole  Roman  state.  They  reside  constantly  in  the  cities,  have  large 
capitals,  and  long  leases ;  and  some  of  them  have  live  stock  worth  |r75,000. 

The  objects  of  agriculture  in  Italy  are  numerous  and  important.  They  include  grain  ot 
all  the  most  valuable  descriptions.  The  wheat  of  Sicily,  and  still  more  of  Sardinia,  is 
reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.  Maize  is  a  prevalent  grain,  chiefly  for  the  food  of  the  lower 
orders ;  and  even  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  inundated 
tracts  of  Lombardy.  Silk  is  an  universal  staple,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  The  export  of  it, 
in  a  raw  or  thrown  state,  since  the  decline  of  internal  raanuractures,  has  been  the  main  basis 
of  Italian  commerce :  it  is  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  shares  with  that  of 
Chma  and  Bengal  the  market  of  Britain.  The  vine  fmds  almost  everywhere  a  favourable 
situation,  and  is  cultivated :  but  the  juice  no  longer  preserves  the  fame  of  the  ancient  Paler- 
nian.  It  isiin  general  too  sweet,  and  too  imperfectly  fermented,  to  admit  of  exportation. 
Mr.  Eustace  endeavours  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character, 
conceiving  that  the  sober  Italian,  who  drinks  to  quench  thirst,  has  no  motive  to  study  the 
preparation  of  a  delicate  wine.  The  wines  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  the  best,  and  are  som^ 
times  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in  foreign  countries.  '  The  Muscatel  and  other  Sicilian 
wines  are  so  extremely  luscious,  that  only  one  or  two  glasses  can  be  taken  at  a  time.  That 
island,  however,  has  another  kind,  the  Marsala,  often  sent  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  passes  for  Madeira.  The  olive  grows  in  very  great  luxuriance  in  Naples,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  oil  made  from  it  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  any 
other,  at  least  for  use  in  the  finer  woollen  manufactures,  whence  it  finds  in  England  a  steady 
demand,  under  the  name  of  Crallipoli.  Cattle  are  not  particularly  numerous ;  but  many  of 
them,  fh>m  their  qualities,  are  singularly  valuable.  Pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  cows 
fed  in  the  pastures  of  the  Parmesan,  and  the  country  around  Lodi,  whichproduce  the  cheese 
considered  superior  in  richness  and  flavour  to  any  other  in  the  world.  The  cattle  are  of  the 
Hungarian  breed,  crossed  with  the  Swiss ;  they  are  fed  in  the  stall  upon  mown  grass ;  and 
numbers  of  the  small  proprietors  keep  a  dairy  in  common,  that  they  may  conduct  the  pro- 
cess on  a  large  scale.  The  cattle  on  the  Apennines  are  of  a  small  gray  kind,  which  Mrs. 
Graham  praises  as  the  most  beautifUl  of  their  species ;  but  they  give  little  milk,  and  after 
being  employed  in  labour  are  driven  down  to  the  Maremma  to  be  mttened  for  the  city  mar- 
kettl.  The  sheep  abound  in  all  the  mountainous  districts,  and  their  wool  is  generally 
esteemed.    That  of  the*Venetian  hills  has,  by  crossing  with  the  merino,  been  rendered 
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alincst  perfect ;  and  that  of  the  mountains  of  Rome  and  Naples,  though  not  so  fine,  is  valued 
ibr  the  equality  of  its  texture.  A  great  part  is  black,  and  woven  undyed,  for  the  clothii^f 
of  the  galley-slaves  and  of  the  friars.  Goats  are  reared  in  great  numbers  amid  the  Apen- 
nine  clifls ;  and  their  flesh  and  milk  is  the  animal  food  chiefly  used  by  the  cultivators,  with 
the  additicxi,  however,  of  fresh  pork.  Hogs  are  reared  also  in  great  perfection :  they  are  not 
pent  up,  and  fed  on  refuse,  but  wander  at  large  through  the  woods,  where  they  feed  on  nuts, 
mast,  and  roots ;  and  become  even  somewhat  intelligent  and  sprightly  animals.  The  hams 
and  bacon  thus  produced  are  considered  at  Rome  as  a  great  luxury.  The  fruits  of  Italy  are 
various  and  delicious,  but  none  are  of  such  value  as  the  chestnuts,  which  in  the  upper 
regions  constitute  the  food  of  a  numerous  body  of  mountaineers,  who  even  dry  and  convert 
them  into  bread.  The  Apennine  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak  and  chestnut,  is  little  used 
except  for  barrels.  The  saline  plants  of  Sicily  yield  a  barilla  which  rivals  that  of  Spain. 
Among  partial  objects  we  may  mention  cotton  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  which 
was  produced  in  1812,  to  the  amount  of  60,000  bales,  and  the  hemp  of  Bologna,  which  is  of 
peculiar  excellence.  The  Neapolitan  manna,  which  exudes  from  a  species  of  ash,  is  made 
a  Toptl  monopoly. 

Tiie  manunctures  in  Italy,  once  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  variety,  are  now  every- 
where in  a  state  of  decay,  and  present  only  specimens  on  a  small  scale  of  what  formerly 
existed.  The  great  and  opulent  citizens,  after  the  military  revolutions  which  deprived  them 
of  influence  ai^  security,  seem  everywhere  to  have  retired  to  the  country,  and  invested  their 
capitals  in  land.  Silk  Was  formerly  the  grand  staple,  particularly  in  the  form  of  velvets  and 
damasks,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  This  manufacture  still  exists  in 
most  of  the  great  cities,  though  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  Venetian  States,  in  1795,  had  only 
2701  silk  weavers,  and  1163  gold  and  silver  spinners.  In  1802,  the  number  of  weavers  in 
Turin  had  been  reduced  from  1400  to  500.  The  Lombard  peasantry,  however,  still  carry  oh 
the  throwing  of  silk  upon  their  farms,  and  it  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  organzine  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  manu&cturer.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Florence  were  once  immense, 
ipving  employment  to  30,000  persons ;  but  they  are  now  both  few  and  coarse.  Linen  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  often  combined  with  cotton,  which  flourishes  tolerably  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Naples,  where  the  muslins  of  Tarento  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  reputation.  Glass,  in 
lirilliant  and  curious  forms,  was  once  ai  celebrated  and  admired  article ;  and  there  are  still 
made  at  Venice,  on  the  island  of  Mumno,  mirrors,  glass  beads,  and  tubes ;  at  Florence,  the 
flasks  bearing  the  name  of  that  city.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the  art  that  produced  the  ancient 
earthenware  of  Etruria  still  exist  In  the  Florentine  and  Roman  states  are  made,  without 
the  use  of  the  wheel,  numerous  Jars  of  red  earthenware  for  holding  oil ;  probably  on  a  very 
antiqae  model.  The  works  of  Doccia,  near  Florence,  produce  goods  resembling  those  of 
Stanordshire.  The  only  fme  porcelain  of  Italy  is  that  made  at  Naples,  which  may  vie  with 
any  in  Europe.  The  potteries  at  Terramo,  in  the  Abruzzo,  are  also  very  extensive.  Some 
curious  works,  inlaid  agate  tables,  cameos,  mosaics,  &c.,  which  elsewhere  rank  with  the  fine 
arts,  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  at  Florence  and  Rome,  as  to  be  articles  of  trade.  The 
paper  of  Ital^  had  formerly  a  high  reputation  ;  and  that  of  Belluno,  and  some  parts  of  Tus- 
cany, is  still  in  repute.  Extremely  fine  soap  is  made  generally  throughout  Italy,  but  more 
particularly  in  Sicily.  We  must  not  omit  the  Tuscan  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  which 
aflbrds  a  most  valuable  employment  to  the  countir  girls  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  yields  a 
produce  of  about  ^625,000  a  year.  In  general,  Italian  statistics  are  in  so  low  a  state,  as  to 
make  it  scarcely  possible  even  to  conjecture  the  amount  of  these  various  articles. 

Minerals,  especially  metals,  are  deficient  to  a  degree  remarkable  for  a  country  so  very 
mountainous.  The  Alps,  which  are  so  rich  on  the  side  of  Grermany,  produce  on  that  of 
Italy  only  iron  in  the  districts  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  copper  in  that  of  Belluno.  The 
»Ln  iron  has  been  worked  with  considerable  diligence,  being  formed  into  the  steel  cele- 


brated under  the  name  of  Brescian,  and  into  various  descriptions  of  hardware,  which,  how- 
ever, have  shared  the  general  decline  of  Italian  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  boasts  of 
•oaie  native  writers,  no  mines  of  importance  seem  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Apennines,  or 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  long  celebrated  for  its  fine  iron.  The  cliffii 
of  this  great  calcareous  chain,  however,  produce  valuable  stone,  and  particularly  several 
species  oi  beautiful  marble,  among  which  that  of  Carrara  is  conspicuous ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  agates  and  other  ornamental  stones.  The  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  an  article  of  im- 
portance. 

The  mercantile  transactions  of  Italy  have  decljned  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree. 
The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  transferred 
the  most  valuable  trade  of  the  world  into  channels  from  which  she  was  excluded.  The  re- 
strictive, and,  in  many  respects,  oppressive  system,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  German 
princes,  chilled  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and  the  great  capitalists  of  Venice  and  Genoa  pre- 
ferred investing  their  money  at  high  interest  in  foreign  funds.  The  only  great  commercial 
activity  now  existing  is  at  Leghorn,  which  carries  on  not  only  the  commerce  of  Tuscany, 
bat  that  of  Naples  imd  Sicily,  and  keeps  even  a  regular  dep6t  of  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Levant.    Mr.  Jackson  reproaches  the  English  as  acting  against  both  their  honour  and  in- 
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terest  in  receiving  these  goods  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  and  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cenUt 
from  traders  who  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  cheat  the  infidels ;  but  the  merchants  find,  pro- 
bably, an  extreme  convenience  in  having  one  port  where  they  can  make  up  a  complete 
assortment  of  Mediterranean  goods.  The  exports  from  Italy  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
articles  of  raw  produce  alre^ly  enumerated,  of  which  the  leading  articles  are  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  and  olive  oil ;  to  which  may  be  added  Parmesan  cheese ;  mafble ;  almonds,  and 
raisins,  fi!om  Sicily  and  Lapari ;  Bologna  hemp,  barilla,  sulphur,  liquorice,  paste,  straw  hats, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  rags.  The  staple  import  is  salt-fish  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
during  the  fasts  of  the  church.  It  is  chiefly  cod-fish  firom  Newfoundland,  called  here 
bacaUo,  and  pilchards  firom  Cornwall.  All  kinds  of  colonial  produce  and  spices  find  a  mar- 
ket ;  also  iron,  lead,  hardware,  silks,  woollen,  and,  still  more,  cottons  from  France  and 
Britain.  Leghorn  also  imports  wheat  from  Odessa,  beans  from  Egypt ;  the  fruits,  cotton,  and 
drugs  of  the  Levant ;  but  more  for  the  accommodation  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations  than  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Fishing  is  a  pursuit  for  which  the  extensive  coasts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
furnish  ample  scope,  as  they  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sufficient  diligence  for  immediate  consumption,  but  not  so  as  either  to  furnish  objects 
of  trade,  or  to  dispense  with  a  large  importation.  Anchovies,  however,  are  shipped  in  large 
quantities  from  Sicily  for  Leghorn ;  and  it  seems  to  be  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  cure 
that  they  do  not  equal  the  Gorgona  anchovies.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  same  island  is 
a  considerable  coiul  fishery.  Amber,  as  a  marine  production,  may  also  be  mention^  as 
fbimd  more  abundantly  on  the  Sicilian  than  on  any  other  coast.  The  tunny  fishery  of  Sar- 
dinia is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  canals,  constructed  during  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Italy,  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is  intersected  by  twelve  on  a  large  scale,  connected  by 
innumerable  minor  channels.  But  though  many  of  these  are  navigable,  their  primary 
object  has  been  to  communicate  to  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Po  its  unrivalled  fer- 
tility. This  is  still  more  decidedly  the  case  m  the  Florentine  canals,  which  are  merely 
broad  ditches  cut  alon^  the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  only  canals  of  the  south 
appear  to  be  those  which  have  been  formed  at  diflferent  times  with  a  view  to  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  marshes.  Commercial  canals  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered  into  the  system 
of  Italian  economy. 

The  roads  of  Italy  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  under  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire and  republic.  From  Rome,  as  a  centre,  five  great  ways  branched  ofiT  to  the  different 
frontiers.  All  obstacles  were  removed,  rocks  levelled,  hollows  arched  over,  in  order  to  form 
routes  the  most  direct,  level,  and  commodious.  They  were  constructed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner with  large  blocks  of  stone  wedged  together  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  flat  surface  of 
rock ;  and  such  is  the  durability  thus  produced,  that  several  large  portions  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  m  as  entire  a  state  as  at  their  first  formation.  The  lines  of 
these  ^eat  roads  still  continue,  and  are  kept  by  the  existing  governments  in  very  tolerable 
condition ;  so  that  travelling  in  Italy  is  obstructed  only  by  the  occasional  inundations  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  still  more  perilous  assaults  of  banditti,  who  occupy  many  of  the  Apennine 
recesses. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  national  character  and  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  are  marked  by  prominent  and 
striking  features.  The  people,  in  some  respects,  are  perhaps  the  most  polished  and  refined 
of  any  in  the  world.  While  the  German  and  many  Engli^  nobles  placed  their  enjoyment 
in  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  assemblies  for  con- 
versation, formed  the  delight  of  the  Italians.  The  one  spends  much  of  his  fortune  in  kee[>- 
ing  a  splendid  table,  stud,  and  pack  of  hounds ;  the  other  in  building  palaces,  and  adorning 
them  with  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  French  are,  perhaps,  still  more  gay 
and  social ;  but  their  gaiety  is  more  of  a  noisy,  empty,  and  animal  kind ;  while  the  Itanan 
derives  his  delight  from  objects  of  taste,  and  feels  them  with  deeper  sensibility.  The  nobles 
of  this  country  were  from  the  first  civic ;  and  all  their  habits  have  continued  to  be  those  of 
a  city.  What  they  call  the  chase,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  bold  adventurous  field-sports 
of  England,  but  consists  merely  in  driving  a  number  of  animals  into  an  enclosed  place,  and 
shooting  them  at  their  ease.  No  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
which  are  managed  according  to  a  mechanical  routine,  under  the  care  of  stewards,  who 
often  embezzle  a  great  part  of  the  produce.  Being  excluded  also  from  all  concern  in  public 
affiiirs,  and  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  they  have  become  estranged  firom  habits  of 
manly  and  energetic  exertion.  They  pass  their  lives  in  a  listless  and  lounging  apathy, 
making  it  their  sole  object  to  while  away  the  hour  in  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  manner. 
Their  day  is  spent  in  a  regular  routine  of  attendance  on  mass,  on  their  lady,  on  the  theatre, 
the  Casino,  and  the  Corso.  As  the  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity, 
the  great  increase  in  their  number,  by  reducing  them  to  a  miserable  and  proud  poverty, 
tends  still  more  to  degrade  them  in  the  public  eye.    Ostentatious  magnificence  is  combined 
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with  sordid  economy ;  the  most  superb  equipages  and  apartments  ore  let  out  to  foreigners, 
who  are  not  even  quite  sure  of  honest  dealing.  Attached  to  many  of  the  Florentine  palaces 
is  a  little  shop,  where  wine  is  retailed  in  the  smallest  quantities.  But  the  deepest  reproach 
of  Italian  manners  seems  to  be  the  established  system  of  cicisbeism,  by  which  every  mar- 
ried lady  must  have  her  lover  or  cavaliere  servente,  who  imposes  on  himself  the  duty, 
wherever  she  is  or  goes,  to  dangle  after  her  as  her  devoted  slave.  This  connection  is  said 
to  be  not  decidedly,  or  at  least  certainly,  criminal,  as  our  manners  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
but  rather  to  form  an  Hat  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
fashionable  circles,  and  which  is  continued  according  to  a  routine  of  almost  mechanical  ob- 
servance ;  the  gallant  speaking  not  of  the  mistress  whom  he  loves,  but  of  her  whom  he 
serves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  imply  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  happy  or  respectable  in  domestic  life,  attended  as  it  is  with  an  anathema  against  the  mar- 
ried pair,  if  they  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  respect  or  regard  for  each  other.  Still, 
charity  and  humanity  appear  conspicuous  virtues  in  these  nobles.  The  misericordioy  an  in- 
stitution diffused  throughout  Tuscany,  consists  in  Florence  of  four  hundred  persons,  many 
of  high  rank,  who  devote  themselves  to  personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  superintending  the 
hospitals,  distributing  food  to  the  patients,  and  watching  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  These  duties,  indeed,  they  perform  under  the  disguise  of  long  black  vestments, 
which  cover  and  conceal  the  fiuse.  There  is  another  society  for  searching  out  and  relieving 
the  poor  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg :  but  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  time 
their  zeal  had  so  far  relaxed,  that  they  bestowed  alms  only  upon  application ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams considers  theur  original  object  as  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  appear  also  to  be  most  extensive ;  and  the  bounty  be- 
stowed, especially  at  the  convents,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  idleness 
and  mendicity  which  prevail  in  the  great  cities.  Temperance  must  be  admitted  as  another 
virtue  of  the  Italians.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine,  intoxication 
IS  scarcely  known,  even  among  the  lowest  ranka  English  visiters  complain  that,  amid  the 
profusion  of  other  forms  of  courtesy,  little  food  or  drink  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  by  the 
most  opulent  A  dinner  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  and  the  amusements  cf  the 
evening  are  only  those  of  intellect  or  society,  without  any  refreshment  whatever.  The  ac- 
companiment of  real  politeness  and  civility,  however^  shows  that  this  proceeds  not  from 
want  of  hospitable  feelings,  but  of  that  importance  which  is  attached  to  good  cheer  by  the 
English  nation. 

The  lower  ranks  form  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population,  with  scarcely  any  mterveninff 
class  between  them  and  the  nobles.  They  share,  in  some  degree,  the  refined  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  common  rtiopkeepers  of  Aorence  and  Rome  possess  a 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  even  in  poetiy,  which  is  unknown  in  the  most  polished 
circles  beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation,  which  they  support  with  pecu- 
liar anhnation,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and  expressive  ch  any  European 
people.  The  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented  orderly  race ;  spending, 
not  very  wisely,  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  the 
populace  of  the  great  towns  display  a  character  peculiarly  idle,  tumultuary,  and  unlicensed. 
They  seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  citizens,  beggars,  and  bandits.  The  lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  in  particular,  form  a  numerous  body,  who  exist  almost  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of 
regular  society.  The  climate  enables  them  to  live  without  houses, — almost  without  clothes^ 
and  with  only  a  daily  handful  of  maccaroni.  Having  obtained  this  by  theft,  by  begging,  or 
some  little  occasional  work,  they  abandon  themselves  to  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  wayward  humours.  They  are  a  set  of  wild  merry  rogues,  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  savages,  full  of  humour,  address,  ready  argument,  and  quick  repartee.  In  political  con- 
vulsions they  have  made  very  signal  displays  of  energy,  usually  in  defence  of  the  reigning 
family,  to  whom  they  are  strongly  attached.  The  practice  of  assassination,  whether  fc^  hire 
or  on  the  impulse  of  passion,  which  was  long  peculiarly  Italian,  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
derably reduced  by  the  French.  They  deprived  the  sanctuaries  of  their  right  to  protect  the 
assassin ;  and  that  right  has  not  since  been  restored  to  them.  Another  too  numerous  class 
are  the  bandits,  who,  established  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  form  a  sort  of  separate 
people,  and  carry  on  their  vocation  on  a  great  and  regular  scale.  The  strength  of  their  line 
of  mountain  positions,  which  runs  close  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  high  road  through  Italy, 
afibrds  them  opportunities  of  which  they  know  well  how  to  profit  The  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples  is  their  favourite  haunt,  and  even  when  yarded  by  piquets  of  soldiers  at  the  distance 
of  every  mile,  it  cannot  always  be  travelled  with  safety.  They  carry  on  their  trade  in  a 
sjTstematic  manner,  and  not  without  some  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honour  when  it  has 
once  been  pledged.  Their  grand  aim  is  to  carry  off  some  person  of  distinction,  and  then  to 
exact  a  ransom  proportioned  to  his  means  and  dignity.  The  French  and  even  the  Grerman 
troops  stationed  in  Naples  rooted  out  some  of  these  dens  of  banditti;  but,  under  the  supine 
indolence  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  they  are  again  recruiting  their  strength. 

Religion  still  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  that  great  spiritual  domi- 
nion \vhich  for  so  many  ages  held  unbounded  sway  over  Europe.    The  pope,  as  spiritual 
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head  of  the  Catholic  church,  mamtains  an  establishment  rather  suited  to  his  former  Bajpre- 
macy,  than  to  the  limited  and  almost  nominal  jurisdiction  which  he  now  exercises.    The 
great  council  of  the  church  consists  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  acco^in^  to  the  reigu- 
lar  establishment,  amount  to  seventy :  they  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  on  meir  part  they 
elect  him  out  of  their  body.     Every  fortnight  they  are  assembled  in  a  consistory,  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  general  affairs  of  the  church.     Particular  departments  are  also  administered  fay 
congregations,  which  have  not  the  signification  which  we  attach  to  them,  but  signify  publio 
boai^s.     There  is  a  congregation  de  propagandd  fide^  for  missions  to  foreign  parts  and  the 
conversion  of  heretics ;  the  congregation  of  the  index,  for  making  up  the  list  of  prohibited 
books.     The  Jesuits,  since  their  re-establishment  in  1817,  have  also  their  head-quarters  at 
Rome,  where  their  general  resides.    The  inquisition,  now  much  mitigated  in  its  riffour, 
forms  one  of  these  congregations.     There  are  thirty-eight  archbishops  in  Italy ;  and  the 
number  of  sufiragans  varies  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pope.     The  clergy,  both  secu- 
lar and  regular,  were,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  very  numerous ;  and  their  possessions  were 
inunense,  consisting  chiefly  in  land.     The   tithes  were  not  very  severe,  and  in  Tuscany 
had  been  altogether  abolished.     During  the  French  revolutionary  sway  there  was  an  exten- 
sive confiscation  of  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  conventual  property ;  and  though  this 
has  been  partly  restored,  much  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  purchasers.     It  is  said 
that  not  much  benefit  has  thence  accrued  to  the  cultivators,  who  have  merehr  found  a  new 
and  often  more  rigid  landlord.     Another  means  of  support  to  the  church  is  from  alms ;  and 
the  two  most  powerful  modem  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  have  expressly 
announced  themselves  as  mendicant ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  renders  this  source  of  wealth 
much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

^  The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Cfatholic  church  are  exhibited  at  Rome  in  all  their  imposing 
splendour.  Mr.  Eustace  considers  the  pontifical  service  at  St  Peter's,  and  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
universe.  All  the  parade  of  dress,  the  blaze  of  light,  and  the  pomp  of  music,  are  united  in 
the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  vast  area  of  the  church  of  St  Peter,  to  produce 
the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  effect :  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  is  said  to  be  in  St 
Peter's,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  bum  over  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  are  at  once  extinguished,  and  in  their  stead  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  from  the  dome :  in  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  the  Pope  makes  a  show  of  washing 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  while  in  another  he  bestows  his  benediction  on  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. These? great  days  are  preceded  by  periods  of  severe  fasting,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
nival, or  interval  of  almost^  unbounded  license.  The  gloom  of  the  first  period  is  described 
by  Lady  Morgan  as  enlivened  by  busy  preparation  in  draping  the  churches,  clothing  altars, 
and  forming  festoons;  also  in  preparing  dresses,  crowns,  necklaces,  and  cradles  for  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  respective  churches.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  blazes  in  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  sometimes  she  can  only  get  a  tin  crown,  set  ofif  with  gilt  paper  and  glass  beads. 
Mary,  according  to  Mrs.  Graham,  is  tlie  goddess  of  Italy ;  even  the  robbers,  who  are  gene- 
rally devout,  never  go  forth  on  a  marauding  expedition,  without  her  image  carefully  tied 
round  the  neck. 

In  literature  and  science,  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy ;  first  for  the  classical 
works  which  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age ;  and  then  for  the  brilliant  revival  of 
literature,  under  her  auspices,  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  she  could  boast  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  as  standing 
in  the  first  class  of  poets;  Guicciardini,  Fra  Paolo,  Machiavel,  unrivalled  among  the  histo- 
rians of  their  own  and  several  succeeding  ages ;  and  Galileo  as  attaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  astronomy  and  physical  science.  Along  with  the  political  ascendency  of  Italy, 
her  literary  greatness  has  suflTered  decay ;  the  magnificent  patronage  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Estes  was  no  longer  extended  to  it ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm,  by  which  it  had  been  fed, 
was  depressed  by  slavery  and  adversity.  Italy,  however,  has  not  ceased  from  time  to  time 
to  produce  distinguished  works.  The  lyrics  of  Giridi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  have  attracted 
admiration ;  and  the  drama,  which  had  been  wanting  in  its  fortunate  age,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  very  imposing  manner  by  Alfieri  and  Monti.  At  the  same  time  the  politics!  works 
of  Filangieri,  Beccaria,  and  Verri,  have  displayed  highly  enlightened  views ;  and  Spallan- 
zani,  Fontana,  and  others  have  acquired  distmction  in  medical  and  physical  science. 

The  literary  collections  of  Italy  are  of  singular  value :  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
the  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable,  in  Europe;  the  number  of  volumes  (a  sim- 
ple fact,  which  might  be  easily  ascertained,)  has  been  left  to  conjecture,  which  fluctuates, 
according  to  Mr.  Eustace,  between  200,000  and  1,000,000 :  he  advises  to  take  the  middle, 
which  miakes  a  very  vague  kind  of  estimate.  The  manuscripts,  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able part,  are  reckoned  by  him  at  50,000,  but  by  Mr.  Cadell  only  at  30,000.  They  comprise 
very  early  copies  of  the  gospels,  the  classics,  and  writers  of  the  middle  age.  The  French 
extorted  the  surrender  of  500,  to  be  selected  by  themselves ;  but  if  (as  reported  by  Lady 
Morgan)  the  choice  was  capriciously  made  by  illiterate  officers,  it  may  not  have  materially 
reduced  the  value  of  the  collection.    The  Ricciardi  and  Magliabecchi  librariee,  at  Florence, 
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■ad  that  of  the  Institnte  of  Bologna,  though  secondary  to  the  ahove,  contain,  however,  a  rich 
mate  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  by  the  munificent  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  riches  of  that  of  Milan  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
bf  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Angelo  Mai,  who  has  retraced  the  lost  works  of  Cicero  and 
other  classic  authors,  erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  monkish  legends  that  have  been  writ- 
ten above  them.  The  library  formed  by  the  house  of  Este,  at  Modena,  notwithstanding 
eevere  and  repeated  losses,  possesses  still  considerable  wealth.  At  Naples,  the  papyri,  dug 
out  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  present  still  one  of  the  greatest  modem  literary  cun- 
oaitiea 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendour  quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem  country, 
and  have  even  flourished  in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  An  aristocracy 
living  in  cities,  and  estranged  from  rural  habits,  naturally  centered  their  pride  and  gratificap 
tioD  m  covering  their  country  with  this  species  of  embellishment  The  houses  of  the  Me- 
dici and  of  Este,  with  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Venice,  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  such 
monuments. 

Painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection  unequalled,  perhaps,  even  in  ancient  times.  In  all  the  qualities  of 
form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art,  no  names 
can  yet  rival  those  of  Michael,  Angelo  and  Raphael.  A  school  nearly  contemporaneous  was 
Ibnned  at  Venice,  which,  as  to  the  beauty  of  colouring,  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  this  early  period,  the  art  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  decline.  The  school 
of  Boli^na,  however,  which  immediately  succeeded,  attained  to  very  great  excellence,  just 
below  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  for  more  than  a  century,  though  Italy  has  had  some 
showy  and  popular  painters,  there  have  been  none  who  could  establish  any  classic  reputation : 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  names  of  Camuccini  and  Naldi,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  art  is  very  secondary.  An  ingenious  writer  complains  of  the  cold,  glaring,  hard 
style  adopted  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  most  masterly  of  the  ancient 
worksi.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  suspects  that  the  constant  copying  of  these  works,  and  often 
ior  the  mere  purpose  of  sale,  deadens  the  invention  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  painters. 

The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happiest  ages,  did  not  equal  that  of  the  ancient 
•chools ;  though  Michael  Angelo  and  Bandinelli,  combining  it  with  painting,  produced  some 
very  splendid  specimens.  In  the  present  age  the  genius  of  Canova  has  burst  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  which  has  enabled  modem  times  in  this  art  almost  to  rival  antiquity.  Thorwald- 
•en,  also,  though  a  Dane,  having  been  completely  formed  and  fixed  at  Rome,  has  generally 
been  considered  as  Italian. 

Engraving  is  an  art  subsidiary  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  naturally  following  in  their 
train.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  school  formed  by  Raphael,  and  the  valuable  etchings 
by  the  Bold^ese  painters,  Italy  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have  long  remained  behind 
Prance  and  Flanders.  This  reproach  has  been  removed  in  the  present  age,  when  the 
patronage  aflS>rded  by  an  association  of  nobles  has  produced  Volpato,  Bettelini,  Gandolfi,  and 
above  all  Morghen,  justly,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  greatest  engraver  that  ever  existed. 
The  talent  of  these  artists  also  having  been  employed  solely  on  the  finest  pieces  of  the  early 
roasters,  has  rendered  their  engravings  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

Architecture  is  another  art  in  which  Italy  has  no  modem  rival.  Though  some  of  the 
northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  more  costly  stmctures,  none  of  them  dis- 
play the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste.  Besides  Palladio  and  Bramante,  who  hold  the 
foremost  place  among  professed  architects,  Michael  Angelo  employed  himself  in  designing 
several  great  edifices,  which  are  stamped  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  genius.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  astonishing  magnificence  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
they  are  completely  matched  by  St  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other 
modem  churches. 

The  collections  of  art  in  Italy  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which  might  be 
inferred  from  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancienlSl 
which  were  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  Eastem  empire,  or  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  found  in  Italy,  or  brought 
into  it ;  and  that  country  became  the  grand  depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  art 
Even  at  the  time  when  French  rapacity  had  stripped  it  of  all  its  moveable  treasures,  tho 
§rnnd  productions  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Caracci,  and  Titian,  painted  upon  the  walls 
at  temples  and  palaces,  remained  immutably  fixed.  Italian  pictures  form  still  the  brightest 
ornament  of  all  the  collections  beyond  the  Alps ;  yet  the  multitudes  which  have  been  pur- 
chased out  of  Italy,  seem  scarcely  missed  amid  the  profusion  of  those  which  remain.  Rome 
ooatinoes  still  the  great  studio  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe :  no  painter  is  considered  fully 
accomplished  until  he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  that  capital ;  and  many  from  the  most 
remote  countries,  enamoured  of  its  beauties  and  advantages,  make  it  their  residence  for  life. 

In  mnsic^  Italy  has  boasted  a  similar  pre-eminence ;  and  for  a  long  time  all  the  great  com- 
poaera  in  the  high  style  of  art,  Pasiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Salieri,  were  exclusively  Italian. 
Of  late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerful  rival ;  Vienna  especially  has 
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productid  seven]  composers  of  the  fint  cIbbb.    Yet  Italy  Menu  bUU  to  be  Tegvded  m  the 

chief  home  of  the  muaical  art;  thither  all  the  students  repair;  and  its  vocal  performetBue 
considered  over  all  Europe  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other  coimtry. 

The  amusements  of  Italy  have  been  already  touched  upon,  in  estiiiiating  the  chancier  oC 
a  people,  of  whom  so  lar^  a  proportion  live  only  for  amusement.  The  arts  now  eDum»- 
rated,  as  brought  to  such  perfection,  liimiih  a  great  part  of  their  daily  recreation ;  to  which ' 
they  add  a  Etilimore  refined  one,  improTisatoiy  poetry.  In  all  the  societies  of  Italy,  there 
are  buds  who  are  ready  to  recite  a  crowd  of  verses,  upon  any  subject  proposed,  on  the  spot; 
and  many  have  been  celebrated  as  of  great  excellence.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that 
WW  of  the  productions  of  these  improvisatori  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  world  in  gens 
lal;  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  a  process  for  the  display  of  quickneaa  of  &uc]r* 
thaa  one  by  which  works  of  superior  merit  can  be  produced. 

The  mansions  of  Italy  are  celebr&ted  for  the  splendour  and  art  displayed  both  in  their  fbnn 
■nd  interior  decinstion.  Those  built  by  the  nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice^ 
ere  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces;  and  their  classic  exterior,  spacious  apeit- 
ntents,  ojoa  the  wotks  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned,  render  them 
often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator  than  those 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  They 
are  mamtaincd,  however,  raUier  for  show  than  usej 
all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  as  gall> 
lies  of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  &milp 
reside  are  of  small  dimension,  in  the  upper  Btorie^ 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  which,  to 


English  gentleman,  appear  indiapenmble : 

Tt,  to  him  they  appear  little  better  then  garret& 

The  taste  for  aJchitectural  beauty  descends  even 


o  the  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  Ihe  little  6nn- 

ere  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticoes  and  colonnades,  and  often  displity  a  classic  aspect  (^,  351.}. 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have  any  features  peculiar  or  strictly  natitmal. 
Among  the  upper  ranks,  French  feshions  prevail ;  many  of  those  in  the  country,  and  especv- 
ally  of  the  hdly  districts,  display  a  picturesque  variety,  which,  being  not  unaccooipanied 
with  taste,  produces  often  a  very  pleawng  effect  (Jg.  3^) 


In  the  food  of  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  »ery  temperate,  we  know  not  any  veir 
^aracteristic  article,  except  macearonL  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  generally 
edopled  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  presented  aa  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  rf  the  optdeuL 

Sect.  VTL—Im^  aeograpij. 

The  local  divisions  of  Italy  are  more  than  usually  {^HBinent ;  for  though  the  country  i« 
united  by  name,  by  a  Offlnmon  language,  and  by  a  strong  national  feeling,  ithas  yet  been  par- 
titioned  mlo  a  number  of  Mates,  politically  independent  of  each  other.  The  numerous  liule 
republics,  indeed,  which  once  made  so  brilliant  a  figure,  and  disputed  for  supremacy,  have, 
m  the  late  convulsions,  lost  the  feeble  remains  of  their  existence,  and  merged  bto  the  great 
rtates.  Italy  is  thva  divided  into  five  great  portions:  1.  The  Ecclesiastical  States;  2.  Tub- 
cany;  3.  l.omb»rdy,  or  the  Austrian  States;  4.  The  States  of  the  King  of  Sarfinia;  5.  Naples 
Md  Sicily:  to  which  most  be  added  the  saalter  slaUs  of  &  San  Marino:  7  Modena-  a 
Lucca;  9.  PonnB;  la  Uomuxi. 


Sdmect.  1. — EccUtitulical  Slatet. 

The  EccleeiBflticBl  State*  have  toet  that  paramount  importuice  which  they  a 
luid  are  the  least  flourishing  aod  powerful  of  all  the  diriaiona  of  Italy,  Nevertbeleaa,  as 
Ihey  contain  Rome,  with  all  ita  etopendous  monuments,  and  were  the  central  theatre  of  all 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of 
Ihe^  celebrated  regions.  They  form  a  central  band,  extending  entirely  across  the  country, 
and  separating  the  north  fiom  the  south  of  Italy.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Ferran,  their 
eastern  portion  shoots  a  large  branch  northwards  as  (kr  as  the  Po.  They  are  thus  in  contact 
on  one  side  with  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other  with  Naples.  The  Apennines  paM 
entirely  through  them,  producing;  on  their  borders  some  of  the  most  beautihii  scenery  ii> 
Europe, — the  lake  of  Perugia,  the  falls  of  Temi,  the  magic  scenes  of  Tivoli  and  Frascati. 
These  mountains  divide  the  states  into  two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  western  is  the  roost 
extensive,  and  contains  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  waste  and  pestilential. 
The  eastern,  comprising  the  Bolognese  and  the  March  of  Ancono,  is  more  fertile  and  better 
cultivated,  but  much  narrower,  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic, 
The  mountains  produce  timber,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  though  not 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  territories.  There  is  very  little 
manufacturmg  industry  of  any  description.  The  ajuiats,  contributions,  and  indulgences^ 
which  oncientlf  maintained  the  pontifical  aovereign  in  such  pomp,  have  disappeared  with 
the  decaying  faith  of  the  Catholic  world.  He  mamtains  about  6000  or  7000  troops,  which 
are  little  belter  than  a  species  of  militia. 

The  population  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  is  nearly  2,600,000.  Principal  (owns : — 
Rome,  150,000;  Boiogna,  70,000;  Ancona,  30,000;  Perugia,  30,000;  Perraia,  24,000 ;  Ra- 
venna, 16,000 ;  Forli,  16,000 ;  Rimini,  15,000 ;  Pesaro,  14,000 :  Benevento  (m  Naples),  14,000 ; 
Ascoli.  12,000;  Viterbo,  12,000;  Macerata,  12,000;  Urbbo,  11,000;  Loretto,  8000 ;  Civita 
Vecchia,  TOOO. 

The  revenue  is  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,  &om  the  want  of  any  official  statementa. 
M.  Balbi,  in  a  communicaUon  to  the  BvUelin  Vtiivenel,  states  it  to  have  amounted,  in  1818, 
to  1,720,0001. ;  d*  which  there  was  derived  from  land-lax,  400,OOW. ;  from  customs,  300,0001. ; 
DHHiopolies,  190,0001. ;  registers,  dfc.  200,0001. ;  lottery,  135,000i.  At  present,  the  same 
writer  estimates  it  only  at  1,237,000^.  burdened  with  a  debt  of  24,700JKNN. 

Rome  (Jig.  303.)is  the  capital  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Slate&    This  ancient  city,  stiU  great 


in  its  decline,  presents  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  the  proodert 
capitals  of  the  modem  world.  It  holds  enshrined,  as  it  were,  all  the  sublimest  moaumenta 
of  history  and  antiquity.  Every  spot  is  rendered  sacred  by  awfiil  names  and  heroic  actions. 
The  memory  of  those  who  rose  in  genius  and  glory  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  of  those 
whose  nod  fixed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  seems  to  hover  around  the  "eternal  citv." 
Gibbon,  while  he  disclaims  enthusiasm  as  a  part  of  his  character,  admits  that  it  never  left 
him  during  the  weeks  which  he  spent  in  wandering  through  the  streets  and  monuments  of 
Rome.  Independent  even  of  these  high  associations,  Rome  contains  the  most  perfect  works 
in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  produced  in  the  ages  both  ancient  and  modern,  when 
those  arts  had  reached  their  proudest  height.  Even  now,  all  who  wish  to  attain  taste  or 
perfect  skill  In  tha«e  refined  and  beautiful  arts,  flock  to  Rome  as  their  school.  Tocetebrala 
Rome  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  libraries  have  been  written ;  but  we  can  merely  mention  those 
grand  features  which  render  it  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Theoutiincsofancient  Rrane,  and  ita  relation  to  the  modem  city,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Fonyth  distinguishes  three  cities  called  Rome ;  that  which  the  Gauls  destroyed,  that  which 
Nero  burned,  and  that  which  Nero  rebuilt  The  walls  be^  by  Serrius  Tullius,  and  com- 
pleted by  Aurclian,  [n^esent  specimens  of  all  the  successive  forms  of  construction  which 
prevailed  in  Rome.    The  ntodem  city  is  still  enclooed  by  them ;  but  it  covers  only  a  portiui 
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of  the  TBSt  Bile  occupied  by  the  mistress  of  the  woild.    It  extends  chiefljr  over  the  Cunptis 

MartiuB  and  along  the  Tiber,  tanning  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  CapitoL  The  spectator 
most  turn  to  the  other  side  of  that  hill  before  he  is  met  by  the  genius  of  ajicienl  Rome. 
There,  scattered  in  vast  Mid  shapeless  masses  over  the  seven  hills,  appear  its  ruins.  They 
stand  in  lonely  majesty,  with  groves  of  funeral  cypress  waving  over  them.  Its  palaces,  lU 
tombs,  its  baths,  its  temples  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  stand  majestic  but  solitary  monu- 
ments amid  the  extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  The  PaJatine,  which  originally 
contained  the  whole  city,  which  remained  always  its  chief  and  most  populous  quarter,  and 
is  represented  by  Cicero  as  crowded  with  the  senate,  the  orders,  and  with  all  Italy,  presents 
a.mere  landscape,  with  two  solitary  villas  and  a  convenL  The  templaa,  palaces,  and  por- 
ticoes lie  in  such  shapeless  heaps,  that  the  utmost  learning  of  the  modem  architect  and 
antiquary  have  been  wasted  in  fiiiitless  attempts  to  discover  their  plan  and  their  site.  Of 
the  imperial  palace  <Nily  some  vaulted  subterraneous  chambers  of  one  wing  remain.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grand  objects,  the  details  of 
ancient  Rome  have  escaped  the  moet  anxious  researches  of  the  learned.  We  cannot  tell  the 
site  of  many  of  the  objects  even  most  famous  in  antiquity.  We  cannot  say,  "  Here  stood 
the  house  of  Mscenas,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace."  However,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  hills, 
are  stamped  with  those  characters  of  antiquity  that  cannot  be  mistaken:  "a  walk  tiom 
the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprises  the  histury  of  ages."  The  leading  features  in  Romp 
are  the  ancient  edifices;  the  modem  edifices;  the  works  of  painting;  aud  the  works  ol 

Of  the  ancient  edifices,  though  many  retain  only  their  rude  foundations,  and  others  have 
been  so  shattered,  that  their  original  Ibrm  cannot  now  be  traced,  enough  yet  remains  to  in 
spire  the  most  solenm  emotions,  and  lo  give  a  full  idea  of  the  perfection  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural design.  The  monuments  of  Rome  are  divided  by  Forsyth  into  the  works  of  the 
kings,  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  empire.  The  first  are  of  the  solid  and  rude  Tuscan  order, 
with  large  uncemented  blocks;  but  only  a  few  detached  specimens  of  them  can  now  be 
traced.  The  works  of  the  republic  were  almost  strictly  limited  to  the  objects  of  utility  and 
power, — aqueducts,  bridges,  roods.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  empire,  or  at  least 
until  the  liberties  of  R^e,  undermined  hy  the  vast  wealUi  of  conquered  kingdoms,  were 
rapidly  lolling,  that  the  aria  of  Greece,  admired  and  imitated,  enabled  Rome  to  produce  her 
perfect  specimens  of  architecture.  The  orders  were  Grecian;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  Doric  and  Ionic  predominate  in  the  original  country,  in  Rome  the  highly  orna- 
mented Corinthian,  of  which  the  Composite  is  only  a  variety,  was  employed  in  all  the  prin- 
„,,  cipal  edifices.     Of  tliese,  the  Pantheon  and  Co- 

liseum remain  nearly  entire,  or  with  only  such 
touches  of  ruin  as  render  thero  more  awful 
and  picturesque.  The  Pantheon  Q^^' 3^-)<  "hoee 
portico,  it  is  said,  "shines  inimitable  on  earth," 
preserves  uninjured  this  feature,  its  graceful  dome 
and  its  pavement,  and  the  rich  fluted  marble  pil- 
lars that  line  its  walls;  while  the  deep  tints  of 
age  only  serve  to  render  it  more  venerable.  Yet 
Mr.  Eustace  laments  it  as  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  disastrous  twilight  of  eighteen  centuries;  he 
regrets  its  proud  elevation,  the'Statues  that  graced 
its  cornice,  the  bronze  that  blazed  on  its  dome, 
the  silver  that  lined  the  compartments  of  its 
roof  within:  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Forsyth  conceives  no  monument  of  equal  antiquity  to 
he  an  well  preserved ;  which  seems  owing  to  its  fortune  in  having  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.   The  amphitheatre,  oalled  the  Coliseum  0^^.355.),  that  spacious  structure 


preaeata  still  the 


of  the  Roman  world.  Fifty  thousand  people 
could  Sod  scats  in  it;  yet  this  huge 
space  was,  it  appears,  sometimes  m- 
Bufficient  for  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  to  witnr  n  the  cruel  specta^ 
clee  there  exhibited.  This  edifice,  by 
its  circular  form,  and  the  solidity  or 
its  materials,  vras  enabled  to  defy  the 
effects  of  barbarism ;  but  it  fell  a  vic- 
tim lo  the  band  of  taste.  The  modem 
nobles,  in  seeking  to  adorn  Rome  with 
palaces,  used  the  Coliseum  as  a  quar- 
ry out  of  which  the  materials  might 
be  drawn.  The  Famese  palace,  one 
of  its  most  boosted  sliuctureih  is  en- 


tirelf  built  out  of  it.    The  work  of  naliftticHi  vta  arreated  before  it  bad  stripped  off  ni 


Lb  details ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  mtigniticeut,  and  to  excite  the 
most  Bolemii  emoiions,  of  any  existin?  monument  of  antiquity.  Baths  form  ooother  most. 
auperh  class  of  Roman  monuments.  Those  of  CancAlla  resemble  the  ruins  of  a  city  rather 
than  of  any  single  structure.  They  afforded,  in  fict,  every  variety  of  recreation  ;  containing 
teraoles,  porticoes,  libraries,  and  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  there  might  be  accommodatii^- 
(or  three  thousanil  persons  to  hatlie  at  a  time.  The  numerous  columns,  paintings,  and  statues, 
have  been  obliterated ;  though,  of  the  latter,  the  Hercules  and  the  Toro  IVnese  were  diit 
up  from  t>enealh.  But  the  walls  and  many  spacious  ajwrtmenta  remain,  and  the  genenU 
outline  may  still  be  distinguished.  There  are  traces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  which  appeaiB 
to  have  extended  over  the  whole.  The  baths  of  Diocletian  are  almost  equally  vast,  but 
show  a  decline  of  the  art;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  ia  now  converted  into  a  convent 
of  Carthusians.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  smaller  than  either ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  in  a  purer  tJtste,  ftnd  beneath  them  was  (bund  the  Laocoon,  and  the  finest  remains 
of  ancient  painting.     The  column  of  Trajan  (jEf.  356.)  and  that  of  Antoninus  (^.  %7.) 


CotfllBD  of  AflMwloill. 

survive  as  roagnificGnt  examples  of  this  description  of  edifice.  They  are  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  a  series  of  sculpture, 
which  winds  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  bue  to  the  capital  of  each,  representing  their 
respective  wars  and  triumfAs.  That  of  Trajan,  in  particular,  CMtains  2500  figuies ;  Arming 
a  complete  system  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mine  from  which  all  modem  painters  have 
drawn  materials  The  two  emperors  have  been  deposed  from  their  lofty  shrines,  and  in 
their  room  have  been  elevated,  with  very  bad  t*ste,  representations  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Triumphal  arches  formed  with  the  ancients  a  fevoorite  mode  of  commemorating  great  actirais 
and  signal  achievements.  Of  these,  Rome  still  exhibits  some  splendid  remains.  The  Arch 
of  Constantine  (J^.  358.)  is  the  lofliest, 
the  noblest,  and  m  the  purest  style  (rf* 
architecture.     That  of  Titus  is  richer,  but 


is  considered  by  Mr.  For^th  as  too  much 

crowded  with  sculpture.    Those  of  SeveniB 


and  Gallienus  are  decidedly  inferior.  The 
tombs  are  lastly  to  be  mentioned,  as  an 
object  on  which  art  and  pomp  were  lavished 
by  the  ancients.  Those  of  Augustus  and 
of  Adrian  are  on  the  most  gigantic  scalci 
resembling- Bubtenwieous  cities.  The  lower  , 
vaults  of  the  former  are  large  enough  to 
serve  for  a  modem  amjrfi i theatre ;  but  they 
were  tombs  on  a  hoepitable  system  destined 
to  contain  not  himself  and  bis  relations  only,  but  his  (reedraen  and  all  their  families.  That 
of  Adrian,  reduced  to  half  ita  dimensions,  still  fornw  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  spacious 
citadel  of  Rome.    Greater  elegance  appeua  in  tbe  tomh  of  Caiua  Caatius,  a  kfty  py nmid, 
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which  rbee  in  lonely  p>Hn^  lookinz  upon  a  hundred  humbler  bmibe  in  the  neighbouring  groi'e, 
and  supported  on  either  aide  by  tne  ancient  walla  of  the  city  vcner&ble  in  decay. 

Of  uie  modcTTi  edifices  of  Rome,  those  devoted  to  ecclesiaBtical  purposes  ajc  by  &ir  the 
most  conapicuous ;  foTi  though  Venice  and  Genoa  may  compete  in  the  splendour  of  palaces, 
in  churches  no  other  clly  can  be  compared  with  this  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  world  They 
present  also  specimena  of  auccessive  styles  of  architecture ;  many  of  them  having  been 
t>egun  in  the  first  centuries,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  a  long  line  of  pontifis,  tBi  they 
have  become  perfect  treasuries  of  weJlh  and  tut.  Some  of  tliese  series  were  not  in  the 
very  purest  taste;  but  as,  even  in  the  dark  a^es^  they  were  often  modelled  after  ancient 
structures  which  were  olways  present  lo  inspire  idea^  of  grandeur,  none  of  them  exhibit 
marks  of  total  degeneracy  and  deformity.  "  He,  therefore,"  says  Eustace,  "  who  delights  in 
halLiof  an  immense  size  and  exact  proportion,  in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast  piflars  of 
one  solid  block  of  porphyty,  of  granite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marble;  in  pavements  tliat 
glow  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  brass  or  gold;  in  canvu 
warm  as  life  itself,  and  statuesreadytostartfVom  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline,  will  mnge 
round  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instructive  and 
ntionaj  amusemenL"  Foremost  among  the  diurches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world,  stands  the 
majestic  firont  and  sublime  dome  of  St  Peter's  (^g.  350.)     On  its  site  has  always  been  the 


principal  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  rendered  sacred  by  containing  the 
asliCB  of  the  apostle  from  whom  the  bmlmps  of  Rome  claimed  their  descent  and  authtu'ity. 
After  being  embellished  during  successive  ages,  it  began  te  tlireatcn  its  fall,  when  Nicholas 
V.  and  Julius  II.  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  and  nobler  structure. 
It  was  carried  on  for  a  hundred  years,  by  eighteen  pontiffs,  all  devoting  lo  it  a  large  portion 
of  their  treasure,  and  employing  upon  it  the  talents  of  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini, 
and  other  artists,  the  greatest  of  that  most  brilliant  age.  It  is  surprising  with  wbabuni^ 
the  successive  artists  worked  over  each  other's  plans.  The  first,  indeed,  is  liable  te  criti- 
cism ;  but  the  colonnade  and  the  dome  are  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  render  it  the  meet  niag- 
nificent  structure  that  ever  was  reared  by  mortal  hands.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's  is  still 
n>ore  ancient,  having  been  built  by  Theodosius,  and  presents  great  vestiges  of  ancient  mog- 
nJGcence,  consisting  in  painted  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  marble  and  porphyry  columna. 
Though  several  times  repaired,  it  has  still,  however,  a  forlorn,  unfinished,  and  almost  ruin- 
ous appearance ;  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  desolate  and  melancholy  monumenL  Thechurck 
of  Sl  John  Lateran  claims  a  still  higher  dignity ;  being,  in  preference  to  St  Peter's,  the 
regular  cathedral  church  of  Rome ;  on  which  ground  it  assumes  the  tolly  title  of  mother  and 
hrad  of  the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  world.  It  was,  in  fact,  adomed  with  three  hun- 
dred antique  pillars,  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  formed  the  finest  pillared  scenery  in 
existence;  but,  unhappily,  it  came  into  the  handa  of  a  modem  architect  who  seems  te  have 
been  actuated  by  an  antipathy  to  pillars,  and  who  walled  up  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The 
S.  Maria  Maggiorc  is  another  church,  of  which  Eustace  doubts  if  any  architectural  exhibi- 
tion suqnsses  or  even  equals  it  The  two  magnificent  colonnades,  and  the  canopy  which 
fiirm  its  interior,  constitute  its  prominent  beauties.  Besides  these  four  principal  churches, 
Rome  contains  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  their  antiquity  and  embelliatimonta,  espe- 
cially of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  other  leading  ornament  of  modem  Rome  CMisists  in 
its  palacea.  A  fimdness,  and  almost  a  rage,  for  erecting  magnificent  structurca  generally 
poMesses  the  llalian  nobles,  and  displays  itself  peculiarly  in  their  town  residences,  which 
are  hence  usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  palace.  So  vast  are  those  of  Rome,  that, 
with  their  appeiulages,  they  cover  more  ground  than  the  modem  habitations.  They  do  not 
in  general  display  the  nme  loft;  style  of  trcliitecturc  as  the  churches  or  templea.    Their 
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place  in  the  street  does  not  allow  room  for  the  open  gallery  and  spacious  colonnade ;  and  the 
external  ornaments,  even  of  the  most  splendid,  consist  chiefly  in  pilasters.  Their  chief 
attraction  is  in  the  spacious  courts  and  porticoes  within,  the  vast  halls  and  lofty  apartments, 
with  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  and  the  paintings  that  furnish  and  adorn  them  in 
such  profusion.  Indeed,  they  are  maintained  in  a  great  measure  as  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  These  superb  mansions  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay :  two  of  the  most  splendid, 
the  Famese  and  the  Medici,  belong  to  foreign  princes,  and  are  left  under  the  care  of  stew- 
ards ;  while  many  of  the  great  nobles,  suffering  under  the  hardships  of  the  times,  can  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  keeping  these  vast  mansions  in  repair,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  most  valuable  contents.  The  Barberini  palace,  erected  by  the 
cardinal  of  that  name,  with  a  noble  library,  opened  on  certain  days  to  the  public,  contains 
many  statues  and  pictures.  The  Famese  palace  is  considered  the  first  in  Rome  for  its  archi- 
tectural beauties,  plundered,  however,  from  the  Coliseum :  on  its  walls  are  painted  the  (xal- 
lery  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  the  Galatea  of  Raphael ;  but  its  Torso  and  Hercules  have  been 
carried  away  to  Naples.  The  Colonna,  illustrious  for  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  the  family 
whose  name  it  bears,  is  distinguished  also  by  a  gallery,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars  and  giallo  antico ;  but  the  paintings  of  Claude,  which 
formed  its  chief  ornament,  have  been  sacrificed  amid  the  late  distresses.  The  same  fate  has 
befiillen  the  Claudes  of  AltierL  The  Borghese  has  been  celebrated  for  its  profiision  of  works 
of  art,  particularly  in  sculpture;  but  these  last,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Bourbons, 
remain  at  Paris.  The  Giustiniani,  built  on  the  site  of  Nero^s  baths,  contains  a  vast  profu- 
sion of  statues  dug  up  firom  beneath  them.  The  Corsini  is  noted  by  its  vast  extent,  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  by  its  library,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  400,000  volumes.  The  Doria  has  a  magnificent  gallery,  with  many  paintings  by  the  first 
masters ;  the  Rospigliosi  has  the  Aurora  of  Guide  painted  in  fresco  on  its  walls ;  and  the 
Spada  has  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey.  The  pontifical  palaces,  however,  eclipse  them  all. 
The  Vatican  is  pre-eminent,  not  by  its  external  structure,  which  is  simple,  and  not  very 
uniform,  but  by  its  vast  extent,  being  1200  feet  by  1000 ;  by  the  number  of  its  apartments, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  11,000 ;  and,  much  more  than  all,  by  its  contents,  which  are 
more  precious  and  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  palace  or  edifice  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  librarjr  in  Europe,  the  finest  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo^ 
and  a  vast  collecticm  of  ancient  sculpture,  including  several  of  its  choicest  specimens^  The 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  ceased  to  agitate  Enrope,  and  this  palace  is  now  prized  only  as 
the  great  school  of  the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts.  The  summer  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
the  ancient  Quirinal,  is  very  extensive,  but  of  simple  structure,  and  has  spacious  and  fine 
gardens.  The  Lateran  is  an  elegant  but  smaller  edifice,  only  used  when  service  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

The  works  of  pamting  and  sculpture  with  which  Rome  is  adorned,  excel,  as  already 
observed,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman  school  surpasses  any  in  modem 
times  in  force  and  expression,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  art ; 
but,  besides  the  works  of  Raphael,  its  leader,  and  of  his  disciples,  the  munificence  of  the 
pontic  enabled  them  to  attract  the  great  masters  from  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  though  a  Florentine,  executed  scarcely  any  of  his  works  at  Florence ;  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, his  Creation,  his  Prophets,  are  all  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  school 
of  Bologna,  the  Fkmese  Gallery  by  Annibal  Caracci,  the  St  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  the 
Aurora  and  Magdalen  of  Guide,  rank  as  the  best  works  of  those  respective  artists.  The 
series  of  RaphaePs  firescoes  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  the  grandest  in  the  world ;  for  his 
Cartoons,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  though  equal  in  design,  are  comparatively  unfinished. 
The  choicest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  having  been  employed  to  adom  the  Roman  temples 
and  palaces,  were  dug  up  fitmi  beneath  them  to  adom  the  modem  city :  these,  however, 
being  all  moveable,  si^ered  still  more  than  the  paintings  by  the  French  83rstem  of  spoliation, 
and  all  those  which  were  of  any  value  were  carried  away,  that  the  Louvre  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  art  Even  in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  several  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
Borghese  collection,  with  its  Hermaphrodite  and  Gladiator,  remain,  as  already  stated,  at 
Paris ;  the  Venus  has  been  taken  to  Florence,  and  the  Hercules  to  Naples.  Rome,  how- 
ever, retains  the  Laocoon,  the  GHadiator,  and  a  profusion  of  other  works,  still  much  superior 
to  those  found  in  any  other  city. 

Modem  Rome,  taken  altogether,  and  independent  of  the  many  single  majestic  obje^, 
cannot  be  called  a  fine  city.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  London,  though  wider 
than  those  of  Paris,  and  are  covered  with  a  reticular  pavement,  well  suited  for  carriages,  but 
annoying  to  the  foot  passenger.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  plastered  with  a  species  of 
stucco,  which  is  extremely  durable,  yet  can  never  convey  to  our  minds  the  same  ideas  of 
richness  and  solidity.  But  the  heaviest  charge  brought  against  Rome  is  its  excessive  dirt, 
in  which  it  may  vie  with  Lisbon  itself.  Filth  is  accumulated  even  in  presence  of  the  most 
majestic  piles,  to  such  an  extent  as  renders  them  unapproachable  to  a  nation  so  punctilious 
in  this  particular  as  the  English.  The  whole  pavement  around  the  Pantheon  is  revolting  to 
every  sense,  sparinkled  with  blood  and  filth,  entrails  of  pigs,  or  piles  of  stale  fish.    Few  ves- 
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ttges  remain  of  the  144  cloacee,  which  were  bq  salubir;  to  the  ancient  cit^.  Tho  Romui 
Forum,  which  especiftlljr  recalls  aucb  hif^h  oasociations,  and  ia  adomed  with  the  moat  itM- 
ieatic  ruins,  being  now  converted  into  a  cow-market,  makea  a  proruso  display  of  every 
degcription  of  filth.  The  population,  however,  haa  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  resort 
of  Btranjjera,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  nearly  150,000. 

The  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  form  an  additional  ornament  to  the  city,  especinlly  the 
extensive  gnnlens  which  surround  them.  The  gardens  of  LquqUus,  of  MaecenaB,  of  Sallust, 
were  peculiarly  spacious  and  magnificent  i  and  those  of  the  modern  palaces,  though  on  a 
Kale  less  vast,  partake  of  the  same  character.  Several  command  eitensive  views  over 
Rome,  anciently  adorned  witli  tlioee  Btupendous  edifices  which  were  the  wonder  of  the  world, 

. .  _  but  now,  perhaps,  more  interesting 

when  the  same  edifices  are  lying 
on  tlic  i^und,  and  overgrown  with 
cypress.  No  spot  commands  so  fine 
a  view  over  these  awfiil  and  immor- 
tal remains  as  the  F^mese  gardens 
on  the  I'alatine  Mount  Of  these 
■  yiHa.s,  the  Villa  BorglieseCfi^.aeO.) 
is  the  finest  and  most  ornamented, 
and  its  walks,  which,  however,  are 
too  nfuch  in  the  old  formal  style, 
are  open  Ibr  Iho  recreation  of  the 
public.  The  Villa  Ludovisl  c«i- 
tains  the  Aurora  of  Guercino;  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  has  the  representation  of  a  Mar- 
riafie,  which  is  viewed  as  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  painting. 

The  more  distant  environs  of  Rome  consist,  in  tho  first  instance,  of  that  wide  campafrna 
or  plain,  which  its  pestilential  air  has  devoted  to  almost  total  desolation.  In  approaching, 
however,  to  the  branches  of  the  Apcnnine,  a  singular  variety  of  picturesque  scenery  begins 
to  open.  Gentle  hills,  with  little  lakes  emboeomed  in  tliem,  and  swelling  into  bold  and  lolly 
inounlains,  crowned  with  extensive  forests ;  cascades  dashing  dawn  their  steeps,  and  smiling 
plains  intervening; — Uicse,  with  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  airs,  arc  common  to  this  regk>n 
with  many  others;  but  it  derives  peculiar  interest  ftom  the  edifices,  noble  in  ruin,  which 
adorn  the  brow  of  almost  every  hill,  and  from  the  recollection  of  the  many  illustrious 
ancients  who  in  these  shades  wooed  tlie  Muses,  and  sought  recreation  from  the  toils  of  war 
and  of  empire.  These  features  render  tliis  the  peculiar  region  of  the  grand  landscape,  the 
scenes  in  which  Pouaein  and  Claude  found  the  materials  of  their  sublime  compositions.  An 
ingenious  lady  observes,  that  when  she  viewed  these  in  England,  she  only  exclBimcd,  "  How 
grand !"  but  after  seeing  Italy,  she  added,  "  How  natural !"  Tivoli,  ifig.  301.)  the  ancient 
Tibur,  the  residence  of  Mccenas,  and  Horace's  &vourite  haunt,  is  celebrated  over  all 
Italy  for  its  natural  beauties.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  windings  and  fells  of  the  Anin,  now 
Teverone,  particularly  the  great  tall,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  a 
smalledificc,hut  onooflhemostelegantandfinelypropor-  .     , 

tioned,  which  has  been  transmitted  Irom  antiquity.  The 
river  pouring  down  in  two  broad  Bhcele,  the  rocks  fringed 
with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  forests,  and  witii  this 
beautiful  niin,  produce  a  combination  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.    The  temple  stands,  not  very  appropriately,  in 


the  court-yaril  of  the  inn,  and  the  late  I/ird  Bristol  bad  mode  amm^ements  for  purchasing 
and  conveying  it  to  England,  when  tho  Roman  government  prohibited  the  removal.  The 
rangeof  smaller  falls,  (jt^.  362.)  called  Cascatellc  are  equally  boauliful,  and  adorned  with  the 
ruins  of  Mscenas's  villa,  which  still  presents  tmccs  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  country 
round  Tivoli  is  as  fertile  as  beaiitiliil,  and  still  supports  in  the  town  a  population  of  about  10,000 
souls.  There  are  several  fine  villas  round  it ;  but  the  Italians  in  general  have  little  taate  fcr 
ruralacenery.  IIoracc'svillaBtandshigher  up  the  river,  amid  tlio  rocoascs  of  Hount  Lucretili^ 
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which  Mr.  Eostace  considers  so  beautiful  a  combinatioD  of  groves,  rocks,  hills,  flocks  and 
lierds,  as  Arcadia  itself  could  scarcely  rival.  Only  part  of  a  wall  and  some  mosaic  pave- 
ment indicate  the  spot  In  a  difierent  direction  is  Frascati,  on  a  hill  near  which  Cicero  had 
erected  that  beaiitiAil  villa,  which  was  boasted  as  one  of  the  eyes  ot*  Italy :  it  commanded  a 
noble  view  of  the  plain  of  Rome,  with  the  conspicuous  and  majestic  feature  of  the  Albon 
Mount  rising  behind.  Not  a  vestige  remains,  except  some  pillars,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  adorn  a  monastery  built  on  its  site.  The  ruins  of  Tusculum  appear  scattered  in 
long  lines  of  wall,  and  of  shattered  arches  intermingled  with  shrubs  and  bushes  over  the 
summit  and  along  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  which  stands  the 
modern  town  of  Frascati.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  Lake  of  Albano,  with  waters  clear  as  crys- 
tal, finely  surrounded  with  steep  and  richly  wooded  banks,  and  adorned  by  tlie  noble  edifice 
of  Caslel  Gandolfa  Farther  on  is  a  solemn  scene,  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  anciently  Nemus  Di- 
ane, from  the  grove  sacrod  to  that  goddess :  it  is  small,  seated  in  a  deep  hollow  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  it  partly  fills ;  the  banks  are  not  only  wooded,  but  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lake,  Trajan  had  moored  a  floating  palace  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  some 
fragments  were  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  also  class  with  Roman  pic- 
turesque scenery,  though  at  a  greater  distance,  the  fall  of  Temi  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Apennines.  Here,  as  generally  in  Apennine  scenery,  the  bold  and  grand  are  finely  com- 
bined with  the  soil  and  the  beautiful ;  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  being  mixed  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  acacia,  the  laburnum,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Nar,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Clitnmnus,  {H^sents  the  Apennine  in  its  mildest  form, 
adorned  with  rich  vegetation  and  beauty.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Nami  stand 
most  romantically  bosomed  in  groves  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  some  fragments  of  the  proud  arches  thrown  over  it  by  Augustus. 

Bologna  is  by  much  the  most  important  city  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  places  in  Italy :  its  university,  once  said 
to  have  contained  10,000  students,  and  its  school  of  painting,  scarcely  second  to  those  of 
Rome  and  Venice,  have  raised  it  to  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  art  AAer  passing 
in  its  republican  state  through  many  turbulent  revolutions,  it  voluntarily,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  united  itself  to  the  Roman  state ;  stipulating,  however,  for  the  preser\Tition  of 
many  of  its  privileges.  It  had  still  a  senate  of  forty  hereditary  nobles,  presided  by  a  gon- 
&loniere,  besides  a  popular  body,  which  superintended  matters  of  revenue  and  police.  A 
republican  spirit,  however,  always  prevailed  in  Bologna ;  and  in  1796,  it  gave  to  the  French 
army  a  welcome,  which  met  with  the  usual  return ;  the  city  being  deprived  of  all  its  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  assimilated  to  the  despotic  sway  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  Pope,  in  1815,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  it  by  the  arras  of  the  Allies ;  but,  to  the 
just  discontent  of  the  city,  he  declined  restoring  any  of  its  privileges,  and  continued  the 
same  absolute  sway  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon.  However,  though  oppressed 
and  fallen,  it  retains  still  many  features  of  the  learned  and  opulent  Bologna  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  territory  forms  a  continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  reaching  to  the 
Apennines ;  and  it  is  as  laboriously  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  are  apparently  in  a  more 
joyous  and  happy  condition.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns, 
am)rding  beneath,  a  paved  walk  to  foot  passengers ;  an  accommodation  rare  in  Italy,  and  an 
object  of  envy.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St  Petronius,  a  spacious,  though  not  a 
beautiful,  Gothic  edifice.  That  of  St  Dominic  is  celebrated  for  its  shrine,  which  occupied 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicolo ;  and  for  a  collection  of  pictures,  which  have  since, 
however,  been  transferred  to  the  Institute.  There  is  also  a  highly  ornamented  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  palaces  are  spacious,  and* 
distinguished  h^  for  their  architectural  beauty  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain ; 
but  those  of  the  Zampieri,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Brera  collection 
at  Milan.  The  university  does  not  at  present  number  more  than  500  students ;  yet  its  pro- 
fenore  are  still  eminent,  and  most  of  the  science  which  still  exists  in  Italy  centres  at  Bo- 
logna. But  the  great  modem  boast  of  this  city  is  the  Institute,  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  of  its  noble  citizens,  Count  Marsigli,  a  general 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  Count  Manfiredi.  At  their  instance,  the  city  purchased  the 
palace  CeUesi,  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Bologna,  in  which  are  now  accommodated  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  founded  by  Manfiredi,  which  has  brilliantly  maintained  its  reputation ; 
a  library  of  150,000  volumes ;  various  scientific  collections ;  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  are  seen  numerous  specimens  of  the  great  Bolognese 
masters ;  the  three  Caraccis,  Guide,  Domenichino,  and  Albana  Here  instructions  are  also 
given  to  young  artists. 

Ferrara,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  princes  of  Este,  who  made  themselves  so  prominent  as 
the  patrons  and  persecutors  of  the  learned,  is  large,  dark,  and  antique.  **  The  long  and  spa- 
cious streets,  silent,  solitary,  and  grass-grown,  give  it  the  solemn  air  of  a  deserted  city." 
The  castle  of  the  duke,  that  grand  theatre  of  feudal  pomp,  is  a  vast  structure,  with  lofly 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ferrara  has  many 
spots  which  recall  interesting  but  painful  recollections :  the  cell  of  the  hospital  of  St  Anne, 
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tn  which  Tasso  was  so  barbarously  immured ;  the  dungeons  in  which  several  votaries  of  the 
Reformation  perished  ;  the  tomb  of  the  oppressed  and  injured  Arioeto. 

Other  considerable  and  interesting  cities  distinguish  this  coast  Ancona,  the  principal 
naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the  Mediterranean,  retains  its  admirable  port,  capable  of 
accommodating  commerce  of  any  extent,  and  in  fiict  carrying  on  most  of  the  little  which 
belongs  to  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  The  magnificent  mole  erected  by  Trajan  to  cover 
the  port  still  remains,  and  is  considered  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  extant  Rimini  is  a 
place  of  high  historical  memorv.  It  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  predatory  bands.  The  city  is  stUl  standing.  Condot- 
tieri,  with  its  castle,  converted  into  a  Roman  barrack,  presents  still  a  romantic  aspect 
Fano,  the  scene  of  AsdrubaFs  defeat,  Pe8aro,and  Sinigaglia,  are  agreeable  country  towns, 
rendered  gay  by  the  residence  of  numerous  nobles.  [Ravenna,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  exarchs,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  contains  many  remarkable  edifices.  Its  port,  in 
which  the  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Augustus  wintered,  is  now  entirely  filled  up.]  Loretto  has 
long  excited  the  admiration,  and  been  the  resort  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  fix>m  a  legend 
reckoned  among  the  surest  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  house  of  the  Saviour's  nativity, 
after  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  was,  it  seems,  carried  miraculously  through 
the  air  by  angels,  and  established  in  this  favourite  city;  princes,  prelates,  and  prmcely 
dames,  undisturbed  by  any  profane  doubt,  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  contemplate 
and  pay  tlieir  adoration  to  so  holy  an  object ;  the  sacristy  was  heaped  with  treasures ;  the 
mean  hovel  was  encased  in  sculptured  marble,  and  the  black  wooden  Madonna  was  loaded 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Her  crown  of  diamonds,  however,  and  all  her  accumulated  treasures, 
were  plundered  by  the  impious  hands  of  the  French  republicans,  and  appropriated  to  the 
militarv  chest.  She  was  reinstated  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Pope  and  the 
king  of  France  gave  her  a  new  velvet  gown,  and  a  considerable  number  of  diamonds.  Lo- 
retto is  no  longer  enriched  by  pilgrims,  most  of  those  who  now  resort  thither  beg  their  way 
and  must  be  supported  at  Uie  expense  of  the  church.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  is,  however 
driven  in  beads,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  relics.  The  town  is  otherwise  poor,  and  swarming 
with  beggars. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Republic  of  San  Marino. 

We  must  not  quit  the  papal  territory,  without  noticing  what  has  been  called  the  freest 
and  most  virtuous  of  all  commonwealths,  that  formed  on  the  insulated  rock  of  San  Marina 
Founded  by  a  man  of  low  rank,  and  having  become  a  refuge  for  those  who  sought  peace 
amid  the  turbulence  of  the  feudal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centuries, 
either  respected  or  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  most  mighty  oppressors  of  Ital^.  It  has 
still  ^  Liberty'*  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  its  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue,  sim« 
plicity,  and  happiness  of  its  people,  the  powerful  influence  of  free  institutions.  [The  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesses,  and  20  peasants,  chosen  for 
life,  and  two  gonfaloniers  chosen  for  three  months.  The  arringo  or  general  assembly 
of  citizens  is  held  once  every  six  months.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to  #15,000 ; 
the  army  consists  of  60  men.  The  population  of  the  capital  is  about  5000 ;  four  villages 
constitute  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  republic. — Am.  Ed.] 

SuBSBGT.  3. — Tuscany, 

The  duchy  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  states  as  the  theatre  of  great  historical 
events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  seat  of  modern  learning.  Its  first  glories  even 
preceded  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  Etruscans,  the  earliest  masters  of  Italy,  were  found 
oy  the  Romans  divided  into  ten  powerful,  brave,  and,  in  some  respects,  civilized  common- 
wealths. They  were  vanquished,  however,  and  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the  antiquary 
seeks  in  vain  to  fix  the  site  of  Veii,  Fidenae,  and  of  the  other  large  and  strong  cities,  on 
which  flocks  have  now  fed  for  more  than  2000  years.  Under  Rome,  Etruria,  though  held  in 
some  veneration  as  a  seat  of  early  religion  and  learning,  never  reached  any  political  impor- 
tance. Amid  the  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  however,  there  arose  in  it  a  cluster  of  proud 
republics.  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  acquired  distinction  for  their  wealth,  their  va- 
lour, their  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  their  zealous  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Under  the  influence  of  freedom,  they  performed  achievements  Imd  erected  monuments  on  a 
scale  much  beyond  their  narrow  territory  and  limited  population.  By  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, internal  and  external,  these  states  have  been  stripped  of  all  their  greatness  and  glory, 
and  united,  notwithstanding  their  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  under  the  sway  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  yoke,  however,  has  been  mild,  and,  under  Leopold,  was  sin- 
gularly beneficent  Little,  indeed,  remains  of  the  commerce  and  industry  by  which  Flo- 
rence was  fbrmerly  so  distingui^ed ;  but  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  the 
environs  of  Sienna,  are  still  as  highly  cultivated  and  productive  as  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
arts  of  painting  and  architecture  are  fallen  from  their  ancient  eminence,  but  the  monuments 
of  them  remain,  and  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  tints  which  time  has  thrown  over 
them.    Tuscany  conUins  about  8,760  square  miles :  and  in  1666  had  1.275,000  inhabitants. 
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Principal  towiu:— norence,  90,000;  Leghorn,  66.000;  Piaa,  2^000;  Sieima,  18,000; 
rrato,  10,000 ;  Pisioia,  12,000 ;  Aieizo,  7000 ;  Codtm.  400a 

Florence  (Jig.  363.),  which  attained  u  gmt  k  nune  under  the  humane  and  enlightened 
swa;  of  the  Medici,  is  still  a  de- 
Ji  363  ligUtfiil  cily.     Ita  situatirai  is  peca- 

-I-  ii^ii  iiihiMFMl^  -at    ''"'y ''■PPy'  i" ^^ '"^^ "'' *^^ Arm, 

'»i^W^IJMBMl^B|(ffcl.''BB*B^^aBli^ffi  which  forma  one  continued  inter- 
~^ijgg^|^^^^B3|f^Blil?'f1^£|^^^^^^^BH  change  of  garcicn  and  grove,  en- 
i>| ••] 'Cj^^^Jj^Kltil^^tSill^^l^S^^S^^tm  closed  by  hills  and  distant  mouD- 
^^SjS^^M^^££^J^^T^^3^9^^B^^K  ^''^  ^^  public  buildings  arc  fine, 
^^■BHH^Sl^^BHH^ptaiaf^^^^BHr  Jff  though  all  modem.  Being  surposs- 
3^M^^^^^^Bi^^3fe^^^i.^l_  LjigByitft  ^  V  those  of  Rome,  they  no  longer 
^^^^^^PH^^S^^^^^^^i^9B^K^^fe  excite  any  peculiar  interest  The 
^^^^^^^^^^BBK^^^sS^SH^^^nK     cathedral,  however,  while  St.Peler'9 

"    ~^    -  ^^^Hi^^^W^      was  not  yet  constnicted,  ranked  as 

riureoM.  jj^^  j^^  majestic  edifice  in  Italy; 

md  the  fcirm  of  its  dome  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  suggested  that  of  the  other  more 
majestic  one.  The  pclsces,  alno,  with  the  same  character,  luve  a  simikr  uniformity ;  and 
Kwny  of  them,  erected  during  the  ages  of  dire  and  deadly  feud,  exhibit,  in  their  approaches 
at  least,  an  attention  to  strength  rather  than  to  beauty.  The  Gallery  is  the  chief  pride  of 
Ploreoce,  both  as  to  its  structure  and  contents.  It  has  twenty  apartments  branching  offfrom 
it,  in  each  of  which  the  productions  of  a  particular  school  or  class  of  art  are  exhibited.  In 
ancient  sculpture  this  collection  has  perhaps  no  rival,  since  it  contains  the  Venus  brought 
fram  the  M^ici  palace,  the  group  of  Niobe,  the  Faun,  and  many  other  masterpieces.  The 
paintings  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  history  of  Italian  art,  from  the  era  in  which 
It  was  a  mere  object  of  curiosity  to  that  when  it  was  displayed  in  ita  full  splendour.  It  cijoi- 
prisea  also  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  ia 
adorned  with  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  principal  schools  beyond  the  Alps.  The  French, 
having  selected  and  carried  off  sixty-three,  left  it  completely  shorn  of  its  ornaments;  but 
those  have  now  all  resumed  their  places.  There  are  few  paintings,  but  pretty  numerous 
sculptures  by  Michael  Angelo,  especially  those  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  Medici. 

liie  environs  of  Florence  are  neatly  as  romantic  as  those  of  Rome,  and  not  separated  by 
■oy  intervening  desert,  but  rising  in  its  close  vicipity.  Vallombrosa,  a  grand  and  solemn 
scene,  where  "Etrurian  shades  tugh  over-arcHed  embower,"  has  been  rendered  classical  by 
the  immortal  verse  of  Milton,  who  is  suppceed  to  have  drawn  from  it  his  picture  of  Paradise, 
when  he  describes  it — 

Fiesole,  on  an  eminence,  commands  an  enchanting  view  of  Florence  and  the  vale  of  Ama 
Once  the  rival  of  that  city,  it  is  now  a  lonely  and  delightful  village,  and  was  the  &vourito 
spot  to  which  the  greatest  men  of  Florence  retired  fi>r  the  enjoyment  of  rural  contemplation. 
MiltMi  refers  to  the  top  of  Piesole  as  a  happy  point  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  More  remote,  and  approBching  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  Apennine, 
the  sacred  hermitage  of  Camaldoli  stands  in  a  valley ;  but  on  the  hill  above  arc  twenty- 
seven  little  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  who,  detached  from  the  abbey,  spends 
two  jeaiB  in  austere  and  looely  retiremenL  Fourteen  miles  higher  up,  amid  the  most  soli- 
tary and  savage  lecessca  of  the  Apennine,  is  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Lavemia,  containing 
eighty  trlars.  It  is  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  while  thick 
groves,  rising  to  tlie  summit,  and  nodding  over  the  steeps,  cast  a  rich  and  mellow  riiade  upon 
the  whole  scene. 

Pisa,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  Subjected  by  Florence,  after  a  long  contest, 
and  DOW  involved  in  the  same  common  slavery,  her  wealth  has  disappeared,  and  her  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  &om  100,000  to  20,000.  A  solemn  character  of  fallen  grandeur  still 
invests  her.  Her  tour  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  the  leaning  tower,  and  the 
Campo  Santo,  form  one  of  the  grandest  existing  ranges  of  architecture,  all  built  of  the  finest 
ntarhle.  The  style  is  not  altogether  pure,  being  usually  termed  the  Moresco  Gothic;  but 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Greek  model,  retaining, 
however,  much  beautv.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  of  these  edifices ; 
but  the  campanile,  or  belfir,  is  the  moet  remarkable.  It  is  a  tower  of  six  succeseive  stories 
of  arches,  supported  by  pillars.  But  its  grand  peculiarity  is,  that  it  has  actually  deviated 
iburteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  yet  baa  thus  stood  tor  300  yean,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  towards  a  fIdL  The  deviatioa  appears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  «oft- 
nen  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  skilful  and  solid  constnicticn,  that  this  lolty 
edifice  has  not  only  remained  firm  Gir  so  kaig  a  period,  but  does  not  even  now  give  the  least 
menace  of  ruin. 

le  amemg  the  Italian  repnUica,  sostained  a  &te  aimilar 
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to  that  of  Pifia.  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  and  even  mountainous  country ;  which,  however, 
yields  abundantly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  in  many  places  grain.  The  Monte  Pulciano  and 
Chianti  grapes  yield  a  wine  superior  to  what  is  usually  round  in  Italy.  The  southern  dis- 
trict, however,  consists  of  nuiremma,  connected  with  the  great  Roman  one.  The  nobles 
reside  chiefly  in  the  city,  in  the  usual  effeminate  manner,  and  still  retaining  a  remnant  of 
those  deadly  feuds  by  which  their  order  was  formerly  rent.  It  has  some  remains  of  the  once 
extensive  silk  manufactory.  Sienna  had  a  respectable  secondary  school  of  painting,  of 
which  Vanni  and  Peruzzi  were  the  heads ;  but  its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  pave- 
ment of  its  cathedral,  the  work  of  Micarino  and  other  artists,  who,  by  the  mere  combination 
of  white  and  gray  marble,  hatched  with  mastic,  produced  the  effect  of  the  finest  mosaic. 

Leghorn  is  almost  the  only  modem  and  prosperous  town  in  the  compass  of  the  Tuscan 
territory.  When  ceded  by  Genoa  in  1421,  it  was  only  a  petty  village ;  but  the  able  arrange- 
ments of  the  Medici  raised  it  to  the  rank  it  has  since  held  as  the  first  commercial  city 
of  Italy,  and  the  great  centre  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  is  airy  and  well  built,  with 
broad  streets,  fourteen  churches,  one  Armenian  and  two  Greek  chapels,  and  even  a  mag- 
nificent synagogue  ;  the  necessary  toleration  of  commerce  overcoming  even  Italian  bigotry. 
There  are,  however,  no  edifices  which  excite  any  recollections  of  antiquity,  or  can  compare 
with  those  which  adorn  the  other  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  rest  of  Tuscany  we  may  remark  Cortona,  tlie  ancient  capital  of  Etruria,  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  The  antique  walls  still  remain  as  the  substruction  of 
the  modem  ones;  and  their  vast  uncemented  blocks,  which  have  subsisted  forages,  mark  the 
solidity  of  Etmscan  masonry.  Cortona  is  now  reduced  to  4000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Tuscan  Society,  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  Etruria. 
remgia,  also  an  ancient  Etrurian  state,  is  still  a  clean  pretty  town,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Arezzo  is  a  name  rendered  classic  by  the  birth  of  Petrarch,  of  Redi, 
and  of  PignottL  Bibbiena  is  a  thriving  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  Casertine,  inhabited 
by  an  iudustrious  peasantry,  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best  hogs  and  the  best  chestnuts 
of  all  Italy. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Duchy  of  Lucca. 

Lucca,  though  an  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a  duke  of  its  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  maintained  its  independence. 
The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  superior  education  and  more  decent  deports 
ment  of  her  nobles ;  in  that  agricultural  industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has  converted  a  land  liable  to  inundation,  and  destitute  of  many 
natural  advantages,  into  a  complete  garden.  The  territory,  though  only  forty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  mountam  and  defile,  reckons 
a  population  of  145,000,  being  334  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no  parallel,  even 
in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  [On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  the 
duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lucca  will  be  annexed  to  Tuscany.  The 
capital  is  Lucca,  with  22,000  inhabitants. — Am.  Ed.] 

SuBSECT.  5. — Duchy  of  Parma, 

Parma,  Placcntia,  and  Guastallo,  though  they  have  been  formed  into  a  state  for  the  ex- 
empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy,  and  a  continuation 
of  Its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound  in  the  richest  pastures,  from 
which  is  produced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses,  to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The 
dukes  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  celebrated  Alexander  Farnesc,  have  ranked  among  the 
first  generals  of  Europe.  The  city  of  Parma,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  is  mrge, 
populous,  airy,  and  clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  features,  except 
the  theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now  m 
a  state  of  decay ;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  school  of  painting,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting that  ever  existed;  in  which  grace  was  the  predominant  feature.  The  chief  masters 
were  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works  in  fresco  adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  the 
churches  in  Parma ;  and  the  oil  pictures,  which  the  French  carried  off,  have  now  been 
restored.  Population,  30,000.  Placentia,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
built  city ;  but  its  celebrated  amphitheatre,  which  surpassed  that  of  Verona,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  m  one  of  the  furious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  Italy.  The  banks  of  the  Trebbia, 
in  its  vicinity,  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest  battles  recorded  in  history ;  one 
flained  by  Annibal  over  the  consul  Sempronius ;  the  other  by  Suwarrow  over  Mar^id  Mac- 
donald,  which  decided  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 

SuBSBCT.  6. — Duchy  of  Modena. 

Modena  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
is  held  as  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  family,  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  city 
of  Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without  any  objects  peculiarly 
acrikmg.    It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.    It  was  enriched  by  the  nimily  of  Este  with 


nilendid  collections  of  books  ood  pointiiura ;  but  the  latter  htve  been  dow  removed,  by  puT' 
cnase,  to  sdorn  the  Dresden  g&llery.  The  tenitorv  of  MasBa-Curara,  held  by  tlie  Arcb- 
djchcBB  Maria  Beatrix,  fell,  od  faer  death  in  1832,  to  Hodena. 

SvBBEcr.  7. — The  Lombardo-Venttian  Kingdom. 
Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombordo-Venetian  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Fo, 
bordered  on  one  Bide  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  those  (^  Ihe  Apen- 
nines. It  has  not  the  classic  sites  and  monuments  of  Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of 
Naples;  ye't  it  would  be  difficult  to  lind  on  the  globe  a  territory  of  tiie  same  extent  equally 
line.  The  luxuriant  lertiliCy  of  this  Tost  plain;  the  grand,  alinoet  magic,  landscapes  pre* 
senled  by  the  soulhern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  ajid  the  lakes  which  spread  at  their  feet ;  the 
fine  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  pi>lilically  very  distinct.  The  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua  were  always  ruled  by  feudal  sway,  and  under  a  dependence  on  the  Ger- 
man empire;  but  Venice,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  the  republics  which  rose  when 
Europe  began  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  continued  hng:  the  equal  and 
'rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  This  high  pre-eminence  grsdually  departed  with  the 
energies  by  which  it  had  been  supported;  and  Venice,  as  a  republic  was  little  more  than  a 
phantom,  when  the  French  revolutjonary  force  first  subverted  it,  and  afterwards  hssely,  but 
in  just  reward  of  its  pusillaniaiity,  delivered  it  over  to  Austria.  Afterwards,  through  the 
ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  tlie  whole  of  Lombardy  was  absorbed  in  his  kingdom  of  Ital;,  of 
which  Milan  was  made  the  capital  seat  Subsequent  and  well-known  events  reversal  all 
these  arrangements ;  and  this  part  of  Italy  was  restored  entire  to  Austria.  That  Dower,  in 
1615,  creeled  the  whole  into  what  was  called  the  Lombordo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  granted 
to  it  a  certain  form  of  representative  constitution.  The  members  arc  chosen  partly  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  pertly  by  the  nineteen  royal  cities:  they  form  two  cential  congren- 
tions,  meeting  one  at  Milan,  and  the  otiier  at  Venice.  The  election,  however,  is  limits],  Uie 
government  choosing  out  of  a  list  of  three  presented  to  it,  and  even  claiming  the  right  of 
expunging'  from  tlie  office  of  elector  such  as  it  deems  unworthy  to  exercise  iL  This  body 
has  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  also  of  the  military  levies  over  the  difibrent  districts ; 
though  tlie  genemi  amount  of  both  is  determined,  without  any  reference  to  them,  by  the 
court  of  Vienna.  It  lias  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  clmritable  establishments,  and 
c^er  local  objects;  ond  may  propose  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  their  support.  Tbeoe 
privileges,  such  as  they  are,  no  doubt  produce  great  beneiits  to  the  country ;  though,  as  the 
congreffHtion  has  not  even  a  negative  voice  in  the  niakmg  of  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  it 
can  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the  representative  functions.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  all  offices,  even  judicial,  are  exercised  by  Germans,  a  nation  whom  the  Italian  hates  and 
despises  as  barbarian.  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  Uie  other  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry in  Lombardy,  bos  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  describing  tliose  of  Italy  in  general, 
in  wbich  it  forms  so  prcmiinent  a  port 

Goeernmenl  of  Milan.  Population,  2,280,00?.  Principal  towns :— Milan,  151,000;  Bres- 
cia, 31,000 ;  Cremona,  28,000 ;  Mantua,  25JXX);  Pavia,  21,000;  Lodi,  18,000;  Conio,760a 
Government  of  Vtniee :  1,957,229.  Principal  towns :— Venice,  101,000;  Verona, 55,000; 
Padua, 50,000;  Vicenza, 30,000;  tTdina,  18,000 ;Treviso,  15,000;  Belluno,  8000;  Rovigo,7000. 
Milan  is  a  noble  city,  which  ranks  almost  as  the  modem  capital  of  Italy.  Its  situation  in 
tlte  middle  of  a  superlatively  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po,  at  a  point  where 
all  the  great  canals  meet,  and  on  the  his'h  rood  from  Germany  by  the  lakes  Maggiore  and 
CooKi,  render  it  a  sort  of  key  to  Ihe  northern  part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  modem  greatness 
{Receded  that  of  most  of  the  other  cities ;  and  under  the  Sforzas  and  Viscontis  it  became 
the  grand  theatre  of  debate  between  France  and  Austria,  Its  greatest  splendour,  however, 
was  attained  under  the  regime  of  France,  when  it  became  Ihe  capital,  first  nf  the  Italian 
republic,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Napoleon  spared  no  expense  in  erecting  edificea 
'amis.  The  Duomo,  (Jt^.  364.)  begun  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  the  Viscontis,  and 
slowly  carried  on  by  successive  benefactions, 
had  been  left  more  than  half  unfinished  ;  aa 
that  Ihe  French  had  Ihe  (greater  port. of  its 
magnificent  front  to  execute.  It  is  the  only 
very  superb  edifice  of  this  description  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  present  age.  In 
extent  and  pomp  it  ranks  second  to  St.  Peter's; 
though  the  design  has  been  criticised,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  four  hundred  statues  which  are 
ranged  along  the  fe^ade.  It  is  4-'>4  feet  long, 
270  wide :  the  height  of  the  cupola  is  232,  and 
that  of  the  lower  385  feeL  The  French  have 
also  erected  a  very  magnificent  amphitheabv, 
completelv  on  the  antique  model,  in  which 


which  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his 
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Trod)  30,000  lo  40,000  spectators  can  be  accommodateil.  Chariot  races  and  Dstional  games 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  wilhin  its  precincts.  A  snperb  triumphal  arch  was  com- 
menced on  the  Simplon  rood,  in  commemoration  of  the  atupendous  labours  by  which  that 
parage  over  the  Alps  was  formed ;  but  smce  the  fait  of  Napoleon  no  further  progren  has 
been  mnde.  TTie  tneatre  Delia  Scala  is  the  only  very  fine  one  in  Italy,  as  it  was  only  in 
Milan,  and  during  the  last  century,  that  the  Italian  drama  acquired  any  dceree  of  splendour. 
The  opera  of  thi«  city  is  accounted  inferior  to  that  of  Naples ;  but  the  ballet  is  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  in  the  world.  A  more  interesting  and  classical  scene  is  presented 
hy  the  Brera,  or  palace,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Humiliati.  Here  the 
^nch  deposited  the  finest  paintings  which  could  be  procured  in  parchase  or  otherwise 
fimn  everv  part  of  Italy,  including  those  brilliant  productiooq  of^  the  Bolopiese  schools, 
which  had  sjorued  the  Zampieri  palace.  The  I^st  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modem  art,  and  long  the  pride  of  Milan,  is  now  almost  entirely 
iadwl,  and  scarcely  known  but  by  engravingB,  and  by  a  very  fine  copy,  in  mosaic,  made  l^ 
tiie  French.  The  Ambrosian  library,  formed  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Bmromeo,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Benedictine  collection,  consists  of  90,000  volumes  and  15,000  manuscripts,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  world  by  the  learned  researches  and  discoveries  of  Angeto  MaL  Milan 
has  an  infirmary  Ibr  3600  sick,  and  a  foundling  hospital  for  4000  children.  It  covers  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  has  some  very  spacious  squares ;  but  the  slieets  in  general,  like  those 
of  other  old  cities,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  hi  from  handsome.  Several  of  thoee  called 
cwio»,  however,  which  form  the  cnlrance  into  the  city,  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Venice  {Jig.  SO-^.),  though  now  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank,  compared  with  Milan,  is  a 
more  celebrated  and  still  a  much  more 
beautiful  city.  This  once  great  repub- 
lic, into  which  flowed  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  East,  which  ruled 
the  Meditermnean,  sacked  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  set  bounds  to  the  Otto- 
man power  at  a  moment  when  it 
seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  all  Eu- 
rope, is  now,  after  a  duration  of  thir- 
teen centuries,  for  ever  eitinguished. 
Its  &11  without  a  struggle  was,  doubt- 
less, prepared  by  a  decay  of  its  moral 
.  energies.  Thenobles  who  once  swayed 

"'"*■  the  councils  of  Venice,  and  commanded 

her  fleets,  had  no  longer  any  object  but  to  attend  public  processions,  to  pay  court  to  their 
lady,  to  while  away  Vie  evenmg  at  her  casinos,  and  to  heighten  the  gay  license  of  the  car- 
nival. The  people,  enslaved,  had  lost  all  national  spiriL  The  republic,  with  all  its  bright 
scries  of  triumuhs,  ia  now  an  empty  name  ;  but  Venice  remains,  however,  next  to  Rome, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Italian  cities.  It  cannot,  indeed,  beast  of  any  clasic  monuments,  nor 
■  s  churches  built  in  so  lofty  a  style ;  but  its  palaces,  the  gay  architecture  of  Palladio^ 
It  a  nnge  of  the  finest  private  mansions  that  were  ever  erected.  The  effect  is  greatly 
heightened  by  its  situation,  on  seventy  islets  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  on  the  rock,  partly  on 
piles  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  a  marine  channel,  instead  of  a  pavement,  perforating  every 
street  Scarcely  is  there  room  left  for  a  foot-passanger ;  the  Venetian  is  conveyed  in  the 
gay  gondola  from  palace  to  palace.  Thus  Venice  appears  rising  from  the  waters,  with  its 
numberless  domes  and  towers ;  and,  attended  by  several  smaller  islands,  each  crowned  with 
apires  and  pinnacles,'  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  row  of  magnificent  but  decaying  palaces  which  extend  along  the  grand  canal, 
with  their  light  arabesque  balconies  and  casements,  their  marble  porticoes,  and  peculiar 
chimneys,  present  one  of  the  most  superb  and  singular  scenes  in  the  world.  They  stand  in 
majesty  of  ruin,  and  enhibit  the  most  affecting  combinations  of  former  splendour  and  present 
decay.  The  moat  commanding  objects  are  Ihoee  round  the  sjuare  of  SL  Mark,  the  most 
magnificent  public  place  in  Italy.  The  church  of  SL  Mark  rivals  in  splendour  any  edifice 
in  that  country,  or  in  Europe.  But  this  pomp  is  gloomy  and  barbaric :  the  five  domes  which 
swell  from  its  roof,  the  crowded  decorations  which  cover  its  porticoes,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  Eaatem  pagoda.  Its  mired  orders,  Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  are  beautiflilly  but 
barbarously  blended,  and  glitter  with  iocnistations  of  gold,  gems,  and  marbles.  The  inte- 
rior is  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  the  monuments  of  long  ages 
of  glory.  The  most  classic  plunder  is  thai  of  the  fiiur  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  which 
stand  on  the  portico  facing  the  piazza.  After  remaining'  there  six  hundred  years,  they  were 
renxived  to  the  Tuileries,  but  are  now  replaced.  The  figure  of  a  lion,  emblematical  of  the 
evangelist  St  Mark,  stands  on  the  second  arch.  One  side  of  the  square  is  lined  by  the 
ducal  palace,  a  fikbric  of  vast  extent  and  solidity,  built  in  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  style. 
The  stranger  beholds  with  emotion  the  halls  where  the  senate,  and  the  dreadl^l  Council  of 
Ten,  fbnnerly  sat ;  and  which,  as  well  aa  the  other  apartments,  are  adorned  with  the  finest 
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works  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The  Rialto,  a  bold  marble  arch  thrown  over  the  most  mag- 
nificent part  of  the  great  canal,  excites  universal  admiration.  The  arsenal  occupies  an 
island  by  itself,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  spacious,  and  commodious,  wanting  nothing  but 
shipping  and  naval  stores.  The  churches,  the  palaces,  and  the  scttole  or  halls  of  the  dif- 
ferent corporations,  are  embellished  with  the  finest  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  of  the 
great  Venetian  painters,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  the  Palmas.  This  school, 
as  is  well  known,  surpassed  all  others  in  colouring,  thougii  it  did  not  reach  the  grand  design 
and  expression  of  the  Roman.  Venice  is  the  birth-place  of  Canova,  the  greatest  of  modem 
sculptors,  and  contains  some  of  his  works. 

The  Venetian  territory  can  boast  several  renowned  cities.  Padua,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antenor,  and  to  have  attained  considerable  magnitude  before  the  existence 
of  Rome,  gained  celebrity  in  modem  times  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  university  was  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Bologna,  and  attracted  18,000  students ;  yet,  though  it  has  still  forty-five 
prrofessors,  and  afibrds  ample  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  scholars  were  in  Eustace^s 
time  reduced  to  600 ;  and,  according  to  Haasel,  in  1817  wey  did  not  exceed  300.  Galileo, 
Vesalhis,  and  Morgagni,  were  among  its  professors ;  Livy,  and  the  modem  historian  Davila, 
were  bom  there  ;  and  Petrarch  is  buried  at  Arqu^  in  the  vicinity.  Th^  city  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  old,  composed  of  dark  narrow  streets,  and  high  old  palaces ;  and  the  modem, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  architecture  of  Palladia  The  university,  and  the  church  of  Jus- 
tina,  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  fine  edifices.  Vicenza,  the  birth-place  of  Palladio,  has 
been  adomed  hj  him  with  about  twenty  palaces,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  besides 
other  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Olympic  Academy,  founded  for  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  deserves  particular  mention.  Verona,  an  ancient  and  still  a  large  city,  the  close 
aUy  rather  than  the  subject  of  Venice,  attracts  admiration  by  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  the 
largest  remaining  except  the  Coliseum,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size  only.  In  recent  times 
Verona  has  attracted  notice  as  the  seat  of  a  congress,  which  disposed  of  the  fate  of  Italy. 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  are  considerable  towns  in  the  lower  Alpine  districts,  but  more  remark- 
able for  industry  and  manufactures,  of  which  they  still  retain  a  considerable  share,  than  for 
splendour  or  embellishment 

Among  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Mantua  takes  the  lead :  it  is  still  large,  and  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy.  Pre-eminently  classical  as  the  birth-place  of  Virgil, 
it  made  a  considerable  figure  in  modem  times,  both  as  a  republic  and  under  its  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Gonzaga.  Cremona,  the  birth-place  of  Vida,  is  a  large  and  w^ell-built  city,  contain- 
ing many  handsome  edifices.  Pavia  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university,  supported  and 
attended  by  600  or  700  students.  It  is  still  better  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  French  and  Grermans,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lodi  is  a  large  fortified  town,  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  one  of  Bona- 
parte*s  most  splendid  victories. 

SuBSECT.  8. — States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  but  united  by  political  circum- 
stances under  one  government  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  founders  of  the  Sardinian  family, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  European  history,  especially  during  the- war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  In  retum  for  their  services  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  they  were  recompensed 
with  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  island  was  afterwards,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of  a 
very  bad  bargain,  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  firom  which  the  house  assumed  the  royal  title. 
Under  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  expelled  from  all  his  Italian  territories,  and 
owed  to  British  protection  alone  the  preservation  of  Sardinia.  After  the  triumph  of  the 
allies,  he  was  not  only  replaced  in  all  his  fbnner  possessions  in  Italy,  but  the  state  of  Genoa, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  its  lost  independence,  was  subjected  to  his  sway.  The  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  consists,  therefore,  of  four  distinct  parts, — Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  Sardinia. 

fvfmlatkm  ia  1S3S.  Priact|Ml  TtMnt,  wiOi  their  popahtkm. 

Ba voy 501,185.  Chamberry,  13,000 ;  Annecy,  5500 ;  Morienne,  3500. 

Pie«linont,. 501,939.  Turin,  114,000;   Alemuidria,  35,000;   Asti,  23,000;   Mondovi,  17,000 ;  Vercelli,  16,000 ; 

,  Nice,  35,000;  Coni,  18.000;  Novani,  15,000;  Voghera,  10,000 

C^noa..  ■  3,583,333.  Genoa.  80.000 ;  9avnna.  10,000 ;  Novi,  8000. 
Sardinia..  .490.050.       Cagliari,  37,000;  8a«sari,  19,000. 

4,165.377. 

Piedmont,  or  the  "  foot  of  the  mountains,*'  is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  this  crown.  It 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  somewhat  narrowed,  and  more  closely  bounded 
by  the  mightiest  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  the  former  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
latter  on  the  south.  The  Po,  mnning  through  its  centre,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  receives  here  all  its  early  tributaries ;  which,  being  so  near  their  mountain  sources, 
are  liable  to  sudden  and  terrible  inundations,  distressing  to  the  agriculturist  and  dangerous 
to  the  traveller.  The  chief  produce  is  silk,  which  is  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Europe ;  and  in  Turin  and  some  other  cities  remains  exist  of  very  exten- 
sive silk  manufactures:  but  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  exported  raw.  The  govem- 
ment  is  absolute,  but  tolerably  mild ;  and  a  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional  form 
was  speedily  crushed  by  Austrian  interference. 
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Turin  mamlaioa  its  place  unong  the  beautiful  cities  of  Ilaly.  Ita  Biluation  Is  as  fine  u 
poesible,  amid  llie  rich  valley  of  the  Po,Bunounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered  hilU; 
while  lofty  mountains,  with  their  summits  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  tower  in  tlie  distance. 
The  streets  arc  long  aod  regular,  ornamented  with  lines  of  porticoes,  and  opening  at  their 
terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding  country :  it  is  a  little  city  of  palaces.  The 
churches  and  mansions  are  spacious,  and  of  tiai  materials :  hut  few  display  that  classic  taste 
in  which  real  be«uty  consists,  and  which  ennobles  the  Roman  and  Venetian  structures ;  the 
vases  of  pure  gnld,  the  silver  images,  and  the  crosses  of  ruby,  were  all  converted  hy  French 
avidity  into  current  coin.  The  moat  stTiking  edifice  is  the  church  of  tlie  Superga,  built  on 
the  steepest  hill  which  crowns  the  city.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  is  a  huge 
brick  edifice,  resembling  a  fortress  rather  than  a  palace.  Turin  has  a  considerable  number 
of  paintinffs,  not  marking  any  particular  school,  as  none  ever  arose  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
but  chiefiy  composed  of  Flemish  and  other  ultramontane  productions.  The  university 
is  very  extensive,  and  contains  important  collections,  amon^  which  these  of  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  medals,  and  antiques,  are  particularly  noticed.  The  library  is 
also  rich  in  curious  works  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  citadel  of  Turin  forms  a  very 
strong  fbrtresB. 

The  other  cities  of  Piedmont  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strength,  havii^g  been 
erected  when  this  country  was  a  seat  of  almost  perpetual  war.  The  strongest  is  Alessandria, 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bonntda  and  the  Tanaro.  It  is  large  and 
very  strong;  beside  which  the  town  is  the  seat  of  extensive  &irs.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
field  of  Marengo.  The  once  strong  fortifications  of  TortiDim  have  been  demolished.  Vet- 
celli,  the  tbrmer  capital  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  by  some  fine  structures, 
is  now  thinly  inhabited  and  dreary.  Novara  is  a  gloomy  antioue  frontier  town  towards 
Lombardy.  Coni,  among  the  Alps,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  the  eida 
of  France.  Susa,  once  the  capital  of  Piedmont  under  its  marquises,  is  a  retired  pleasant 
little  town,  on  tlie  immediale  frontier  of  France.  Nice  is  the  capital  of  a  little  countir 
scarcely  Italian,  being  beyond  the  Alps.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  btiill,  it  la 
agreeable;  and,  as  the  environs  are  beautiful,  and  the  air  mild,  it  is  a  frequent  resort  of 
uurlish  invalids. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  is  situated  on  the  sloping  steeps  of  the  Apennine,  where  it  seporatea 
trmu  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  stretches  eastwards :  not  scprated  from  the  sea  by  a  brood  plain, 
u  in  the  rest  of  its  line,  but  presenting  to  it  narrow  valleys  and  mountain  declivities  facing 
the  south.  These  steep  barriers  are  passable  only  at  a  few  pointA,  and  the  Bochetta,B  very 
•teep  and  lofty  defile,  forms  the  only  practicable  approach  to  Genoa  from  the  interim. 
This  district,  the  country  of  the  ancient  LigurianB,is  not  favourable  for  the  operations  of  tba 
plough;  but  olives  in  abundance,  siJk,  and  tderable  wine,  are  advantageously  produced 
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peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  enabled 
lier  to  bring  into  Europe,  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  circuitous  route,  the 
commodilics  of  India.  Depressed 
by  a  once  hanghty,  and  now  indolent  anstocracy,  and  eclipsed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  north- 
ern nations,  Genoa  had  lost  all  her  principles  of  prosperity,  before  her  independence  was 
crushed  bv  the  revolutionary  anns  of  Fiance.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  applaud  the  con- 
duct of  the  Allies,  in  annexing  her  to  Sardinia,  though  with  permission  to  preserve  her  _ 
•enate  and  outward  forms  of  administration,  Genoa  ranks  now  below  Leghorn  as  a  port ; 
yet  her  industry  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  She  still  manufactures  rich  velvets,  damasks, 
and  satins,  to  the  value  of  from  30O,OO(M.  to  300,0001. ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  vemcls 
are  employed  in  exporting  these,  with  the  produce  of  her  own  territory  and  of  Piedmont 
The  wealth  of  the  great  days  of  Genoa  was  as  usual  embodied  in  palaces.  These  ore 
arranged  in  one  continuous  line  of  street,  extending  under  three  different  names  through 
the  city,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  dark  and  dirty  lanes.  These  palaces  are 
boasted  as  being,  fot  richness  of  materials  and  profuse  ornament,  the  meet  splendid  in  Italy, 
and  many  of  them  are  every  way  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  the  greatest  tnonarchs.  They 
have  me  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  coiuiMs  in  firesco  paintings  on  the  exterior 
of  the  wallo,  many  by  maaUn  of  KMne  eminence ;  ud,  in  this  flna  climate,  these  remti^ 
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unimpaired  for  centuries.  The  design,  however,  both  here  and  in  the  churches,  wants  that 
elegance  and  purity  of  taste  by  which  the  structures  of  Venice  have  been  rendered  so  ad- 
minble.  Ornament  and  glare  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Grenoese.  Her 
nobles,  thoufi^h  all  sunk,  and  many  reduced  to  poverty,  would  spend  their  last  farthing  in 
sapporting  the  pomp  of  their  ancient  mansions.  Hence  these  have  now  a  silent  and  desolate 
aspect,  and  have  been  compared  to  the  ruined  monuments  of  an  excavated  city.  They 
are  filled  with  pictures,  gilding,  arabesques,  frescoes,  dust,  moths,  and  dirt ;  exhibiting  a 
combination  of  ancient  splendour  and  present  decay.  Genoa  has  not  altogether  the  magical 
efiect  produced  by  the  long  lines  of  canal  which  intersect  Venice ;  but  her  position, 
occupying  one  side  of  the  spacious  amphitheatre  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  spreading 
her  streets  and  churches,  and  then  her  suburbs  and  villas  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract 
of  crags,  rocks,  and  declivities,  gives  her,  towards  the  sea,  a  highly  magnificent  and 
imposing  aspect  The  city  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  closely  bounded  by  rocks, 
that  no  level  spot  is  left  on  which  a  carriage  can  drive ;  and  the  neighbouring  villas  can 
be  reached  only  in  chairs  carried  by  a  species  of  porters,  endowed  with  singular  agility  and 
alertness.  ^ 

Savoy  is  a  province  of  considerable  extent,  which  in  its  surface  and  aspect  is  much  more 
analogous  to  Switzerland  than  to  Italy :  it  consists  of  rugged  rocks,  and  mountains  rising 
into  regions  of  perpetual  snow ;  interspersed,  however,  wi^  a  number  of  fertile  and  agree- 
aUe  Tuleys.  Some  of  the  principal  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  are  through  Savoy, 
which  till  lately  was  the  only  one  from  France  or  Switzerland  that  was  passable  for  car« 
riages.  The  Little  St  Bernard,  by  which  Hannibal  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
paned,  is  also  situated  in  Savoy.  It  was  much  improved  by  Napoleon.  Many  of  these  rocks, 
eompoeed  of  loose  limestone  strata,  are  perpetually  crumbling.  In  1246  a  great  part  of 
Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  fell,  burying  a  village  and  church,  and  overspreading  the 
sorface  of  five  parishes,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  fragments  piled  in  small  conical 
hillocks.  Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy ;  but 
ma  it  is  approached  by  way  of  Geneva,  and  forms  part  of  the  most  elevated  range  of  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  we  prefer  including  it  in  the  description  of  that  country.  The  Savoy- 
aids  are  brave,  industrious,  poor,  more  social  than  the  Swiss,  though  less  noted  for  cleanli- 
nesia  The  towns  in  this  elevated  district  are  agreeable  and  rural,  situated  in  its  most  fertile 
and  open  plains,  but  do  not  attain  to  much  magnitude  or  importance.  Chamberry,  on  the 
high  road  into  Italy,  is  an  old  town,  somewhat  gloomy,  but  not  uffly,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
variegated  and  beautiful  country.  Moutiers,  capital  of  the  high  district  of  Tarentaise,  and 
Annecy,  at  the  extremity  of  a  picturesque  lake  of  the  same  name,  are  pleasantly  situated, 
though  not  well  built  places. 

The  island  of  Sardmia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom,  though  poe- 
aesBed  of  advantages  which  should  render  it  very  much  the  reverse :  few  regions  exceed  it 
in  natural  fertility ;  the  surface  is  finely  variegated  with  gentle  hills,  which  only  along  the 
western  coast  assume  the  character  of  mountains.  Grain,  notwithstanding  the  most  wretched 
coltivation,  affords  a  surplus  for  export  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spain, 
and  the  olives  to  those  of  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny  fishery  are 
▼err  important  objects ;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
witn  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Yet  the  population  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps,  of  any  in  Europe. 
The  peasantry  in  the  interior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  shaggy  goat  or  sheep  skins 
they  subsist  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  by  hunting ;  and  go  constantly  armed, 
for  their  own  defence,  against  the  numerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whom  the  mountains 
are  infested.  The  Sardinian  government  appears  really  to  have  made  very  extraordinary 
exertions  for  this  its  rude  appanage.  The  want  of  roads,  and  the  extensive  commons,  were 
considered  the  two  chief  causes  which  perpetuated  its  evils.  A  plan  was,  therefore,  traced 
to  form  one  ^eat  road  across  the  kingdom  from  north  to  south,  between  the  two  leading 
points  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  from  which  eight  crods-roads  might  branch  off  so  as  to  embrace 
the  most  important  points  in  the  east  and  west  The  principal  road  was  begun  in  November, 
1922,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  December,  1826.  Laws  were  also  passed  to 
authorise  and  encourage  the  division  of  commons.  The  good  effects  of  these  measures,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  only  prospective.  At  present,  Sardinia  has  the  tunny  fishery,  the  produce 
of  which  varies  much  with  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circumstances.  In  1816,  it 
amounted  to  17,500  fish;  in  1822,  to  only  3500;  in  1823,  to  11,000;  and  in  1824,  to  5300. 
Sea  aalt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  shallow  bays  near  Cagliari,  Palmas,  and 
Oristano,  ia  employed  in  adting  both  meat  and  fish,  and  as  an  object  of  direct  exportation. 
Grain,  produced  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels,  was  formeriy  the  principal  object 
of  export ;  but  its  value  has  been  of  late  greatly  reduced  by  the  competition  of  Odessa,  The 
horses  are  of  a  good  breed :  according  to  M.  Cibrario,  32,000  only  are  tame,  and  20,000  wild. 
He  gives  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  rude  state  of  the  country  when  he  adds,  that  of 
the  cattle,  120,000  are  tame,  and  350,000  wild ;  and  that,  of  840,000  sheep,  the  whole  belong 
to  the  latter  class.    There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  salted  meat  and  choese. 
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About  a  third  of  the  Hirivce  corxiaU  uf  ibre«t,  a  consiiilenble  portion  of  which  is  oak,  and 
well  adapted  for  Bhipbuilding.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  are  both  considerable  cities ;  the  fbimer 
having  a  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill  built,  aod  ill  peved;  the  latter  amaller,  but 
more  cte^ant:  both  have  universities,  with  tolerable  libraries.  Oristano  has  a  line  haihoul, 
and  flourishes  by  the  tunn;  tisbcry,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neif^hbourhood. 

SuBSBCT.  9. — Principality  of  Monaco. 
This  little  state,  comprising  6500  inhabitants,  on  50  square  miles,  is  situated  within  tbo 
Sardinian  territory.     The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  village  with  1000  inhabitanta.      The  jwin- 
cipftlity  of  Monaco  is  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

SuBSECT.  10. — Kingdom  qf  Napkt,  or  the  7W  Siciiie*. 

The  kbgdom  of  N^les,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Two  Siciliia,  is  the  most  consideraUe  in 
Italy  for  extent  and  population;  in  which  respects  it  approaches  to  the  lank  of  the  great 
monarchips;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its  government  almost  prevents  it 
from  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system.  Ncapolia,  though  a  place  of  some  coo- 
sequence  under  the  Romans,  was  not  until  the  middle  ages  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  repute 
lican  spirit,  so  active  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  earl^  subdued.  Naples  was  succesivel^ 
governed  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Spanish  Bourbona,  which  last  u 
now  on  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  llie  French  revolutionary  aimj  in  17B5,  Naples 
yielded  without  any  resistance,  except  that  spontaneously  made  by  the  deroised  laaiarani. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  king  was  suppoiled  in  Sicily  by  a 
British  fleet  and  army,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  allied  cause,  was  reinstated  in  all  bit  ter- 
ritories. With  the  exceplitHi  of  a  short  and  abortive  attempt  lo  establish  a  eoostitutional 
system,  the  government  has  always  been  absolute ;  yet  the  people  sufler  ieaa  fitxn  the  op- 
pression of  &e  crown,  than  iVom  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  accesaioo  ot 
nicily,  in  exchange  for  Sadinia,  cOected  in  1730  tlirough  Austrian,  influence,  rendered  the 
kingiikim  much  mure  valuable  and  compacL  These  two  members  are,  however,  so  very 
distmct,  that  it  will  be  necessary  lo  consider  them  sepaiately. 

Naples,  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  after  forming  for  some  space  a  continuation  of 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  which  comprises  most  pail  of  that  country,  tinuiches  fSnally  into 
the  two  smaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  The  Apennines  fill  its  interior,  shoot- 
ing out  branches  to  its  bounding  promontories;  they  in  many  places  spread  wider,  and 
usume  etijl  more  rugged  and  aw^l  forms  than  in  the  northern  part  of  their  line ;  and  they 
.harbour  the  most  formidable  troope  of  banditti  which  infest  Italy.  They  leave,  however, 
along  the  coast,  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with  the  most  ^nial  climate,  and 
the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  culture,  alaoi 
notwithstanding  various  administrative  defects,  is  so  diligent  as  to  support  a  very 
and  very  dense  population. 
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Naples  (^.  3S7.)  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy,  and  fully  maintains  its  place  among  the  most 
b-.tutifu]  European  capitals;  Uiis  is  not  owing  to  its  architecture;  fin  though  the  edifice* 
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are  lofty  uid  solid,  the  streets  tolerablj'  wide,  particalu-ly  the  Stnda  di  Toiedos  which  b  a 
Diile  in  len^,  yet  all  the  auticolu  buildings  ue  chtraclertBed  by  that  bul  taste  which  haa 
■Iwnys  nilM  at  Naples,  «itd  to  compenaite  for  which,  nuu-bles,  Riding,  and  decoration,  have 
been  vainly  lavished  en  ita  churches  and  palaces.  Taken  collectively,  however,  Naples  pre- 
sents to  the  sea  an  immense  line  of  lofty  edifices,  producing  a  general  pomp  of  eflect,  and 
fonnin?  a  commondinff  feature  in  the  matchless  ItindsCBpe.  Its  bay,  occupying  a  wide  cir- 
cuit of  sixteen  milea,  everywhere  bounded  with  vineyards,  hills,  woods,  convents,  villages; 
the  golden  shores  of  BaJR,  the  beautilliUy  vuiented  islands  of  Iscbia  and  Procida,  with  the 
ver^nt  aides  and  lofty  cone  of  Veaavius;  all  these,  viewed  under  a  brig'hter  sun  than  ever 
shines  in  the  regions  beyood  the  Alps,  have  been  considered  as  compoBing  the  most  splendid 
picture  which  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye.  The  interior  of  Naples  exhibits  a  most 
•iiurular  living  scene  \  every  trade  and  every  amusement  being  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
"The  crowd  of  London,"  says  Forsyth,  "is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  the  crowd 
of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  cmsists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  tide  an  hundred  eddies  of  men.  You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter's  bench, 
Tou  are  lost  amoDg  shoemakers' stools,  you  dash  amoDjf  the  pots  of  a  maccatoni  stall  Eveiy 
bargain  sounds  lilie  a  battle ;  the  popular  exhibitions  are  fell  of  notesque ;  they  consist  of 
Punch  held  as  the  representative  of  the  nation;  of  preaching;  selling  Agnus  Deis;  dancing 
to  the  guitar;  or  listening  to  old  tales."  The  higher  classes  are  generally  accused  of  licen- 
tiousness, thoogh  Eustace  thinks  the  charge  somewhat  exa^erated.  A  very  literary  spirit 
prevails;  the  NeapoUtani  boast  that  as  many  books  are  published  at  Naples  as  at  Paris; 
and  that,  if  the  world  would  judge  impartially,  they  would  find  the  one  as  good  as  the  other: 
but  this  optnioa  does  not  prevail  in  other  coujitj-ies.  Most  ample  opportunities  of  study  are 
certainly  adMed,  by  tour  libraries  open  to  the  public;  one  of  which,  compounded  of  the 
FVmese  and  other  lihiariea  transported  from  Rome,  comprises  raany  curious  and  valuable 
wcrka.  With  these  were  conveyed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
some  fine  specimens  have  been  appended  from  the  greatest  Italian  schools ;  but  Najdes  could 
boast  DO  great  paintera  of  its  own,  and  has,  therefore,  no  frescoes  of  any  importance.  One 
bright  redeeming  quality  in  the  Neapolitans  is  charity :  their  hospitals  are  numerous,  richly 
eni£>wed,  and  supported  by  ample  bniehctions ;  and  persons  of  the  first  rank,  assuming  the 
dress  of  religious  fraternities,  not  only  superintend  these  establi^ments,  but  watch  the  sick- 
bed of  the  patient.  The  Neapolitans  set  an  example,  which  seems  worthy  of  imitation,  in 
having  a  rural  hospital  for  recovering  the  health  of  invalids.  They  have  iJso  contervalorii 
or  schools,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  ranks  are  initialed  in  trades,  by  which  they  ina^ 
gain  their  subsistence.  A  great  part  of  tliese  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music ;  and  is 
unfortunately  combined  with  that  horrid  mode  of  attaining  excellence  In  it  which  is  peculiar 
to  Italy,  anil  whicli,  though  prohibited  by  the  govenunent,  contbues  still  to  be  practised. 
Naples  may  be  considered  oa  the  musical  capital  of  Italy :  the  greatest  ctanpoaers  have  been 
its  citizens ;  snd  its  opera  is  unrivalled. 

Theenvironsof  Naples  present  a  combination  ofall  that  is  moat  beautiful  and  all  Ihat  ismoet 
terrible  in  nature:  they  extend  along  the  western  shore  (torn  Naples  to  Miseno,  which  forma 
the  termination  of  the  bay.  Oncofthechieromamentsis  theraountainof  Po6ilipDo(^f.366.} 


which  spreads  its  varied  outline  for  several  miles  along  these  encbantmg  shores.  Its  pny 
owntory  is  variously  broken  into  hayti,  islands,  and  caverns;  but  the  object  which  above  all 
attracts  the  traveller,  is  the  Grotto.  In  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  recesses  of 
its  romantic  defiles  opens  this  fcmous  artificial  excavation,  which  penetrates  tlirough  the 
mountain  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  way  to  PuMuolL  Baiie,  viewed  by  the  Romans 
as  the  most  enchanting  spot  on  the  oorth,  was  absolutelj^  crowded  with  the  villas  of  their 
great  men.    Here  was  tlie  academy  of  Cicero,  the  bvonrite  haunt  of  Virgil,  the  palace  of 
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Locullua,  BJid  afterwards,  untbrtunstel;,  the  scene  of  the  brutal  voluptuoumieae  of  Tiberius 
and  Nero.  The  lake  of  Averoua,  and  the  Elysian  fields,  are  neither  so  dreadful  nor  so  beau- 
tjiiil  BB  their  dbid^  would  import  The  lonib  of  Virgil  {Jig.  :160.),  on  one  of  the  tiMMt 
beautiful  beiffhls  of  Poailippo,  excitesi  periups.  stronger  emotions  than  any  other  of  these 
objects.  This,  however,  \a  the  eubject  of  a  serious  controven^ ;  Addison,  Forsyth,  and  Mat- 
thews reject  it  as  wholly  apochryphal  \  but  Eustace  contenas'tliat  the  long  and  constant 
chain  of  ttadition  cannol  be  disproved  by  the  doubtful  authority  which  places  it  oo  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay.  Farther  on,  the  village  of  PuEZUoli  occupies  the  celebrated  site  of  the 
ancient  PuteoJi,  where  the  renmins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  almost  vie 
with  the  monuments  of  Rome.  The  beauty  of  thia  region,  however,  is  gloomily  mingled 
with  the  terrible  indications  of  ancient  conflagration.  The  Solfatara,  a  naked  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  of  shattered  hills,  is  evidently  heated  by  a  subterraneous  fire,  sensible 
to  those  who  pass  over  it,  by  whom  the  workings  of  the  furnace  beneath  are  distinctly  heud. 
When  struck,  it  rebellows  in  hollow  murmurs;  sulphureous  eirtialaticms  rise  from  the 
crevices ;  and  a  pale  blue  Same  is  seen  issuing  by  night  Irom  an  orilice  in  this  ever-burning 
plain  (^g.  370.}.    The  quarries  of  the  peculiar  stone  called  Puzzolana,  which  is  used  in 


several  manufactures,  present  a  striking  and  picturesque  aspect  {fig.  371.).  The  Grottodel 
Cane  is  a  small  aperture,  whence  issues  a  vapour  so  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  as  to  be  deadly  to  all  who  breathe  in  it  Near  it  are  several  natural  vapour  baths,  used 
with  success  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  Lucrine  L^ie,  on  which  the  ancients  had  erected 
several  magnificent  edifices,  was  nearly  filled  up  in  one  night  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  black 
mass  of  Scorite  and  aslies,  which  rose  suddenly  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  city  oT 
CumE  is  now  a  miserable  village;  but  the  celehated  grotto  of  tlie  Sibyl  may  still  be  dis- 
covered, with  some  remains  of  those  subterraneous  galteries,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
fiinn  the  awliil  sounds  which  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  issued  from  the  depths  of  the 


cavern.  Sorrento  {^g.  372.),  a  little  port  oi 
beautifiil  scenery,  and  the  striking  aspect  of  it 
Vesuvius,  about  eight  miles  from  Naples, 
majestic  cone,  the  only  volcanic  mountain  on 
active  in  the  world.  Prom  the  earliest  ages  c 
vals  of  a  few  years;  and  tboee  of  1794  and 
height,  large  portions  from  the  sides  of  the 


n  the  extremity  of  tlie  bay,  is  admired  for  its 

a  volcanic  rocks, 

with  an  arm  of  the  bay  jnterpoeed,  rears  her 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most 
in  record,  its  eruptions  have  occurred  at  inter- 
1822  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
having  (alien  in.     On  these  occasions  the 
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c»taatn>pbe  of  this  nature  wsb  that  which,  in  the  first  cenluty,  befell  the  two  cities  of  Her- 
cnlaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  completely  buried  beneath  torrents  of  lava.  They 
(vmained  entiaobeil  for  agee,  till  the  begimiing  of  the  last  century,  when  a  peasant,  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  discovered  some  fiagmenta  of  marble,  and  by  degrees  a  Bmall  temple,  and  some 
'  '  ;  but  thia  obeervatiou  was  neglected  till  the  king,  in  1736,  designing  to  erect  a 
palace  at  Portici,  purchaaed  the  ^roond, 
and  began  to  make  largt;  excavations,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  entire  subter- 
teranean  city  appeared  beneath  Qtg.  373.). 
Numerous  paintings,  in  perfect  pre*er?«- 
tion,  and  numuscnpts  writteo  on  papyrua, 
have  been  found  amid  the  niins.  The 
operations  have  been  limited  by  the  depth 
of  the  lava,  and  by  the  city  of  Portici 
being  built  above.  About  1750,  Pompeii 
was  discovered ;  and  being  found  much 
more  acceswble,  very  extensive  excavatione  have  been  effected,  particularly  by  the  FVench; 
vtd  travellen  may  now  walk  through  a  great  extent  of  the  ancient  Pompeii  (^fig.  374).  It 
exhibits  the  full  picture  of  what  a  Roman  city  was :  habitations,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  the 
abope  of  the  diferent  trades,  the  implements  tliey  used,  and  even  the  materials  on  which 
th^  were  employed. 

Salemo  (jK^.STS.),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  in  a  beautiliil 
and  fertile  territory,  enclosed  by 
ranges  of  lofty  monntains.  Consid- 
erably to  the  south,  on  a  plain  near 
the  sea,  appear  the  remains  of  P(e»- 
turn,  the  ancient  capital  t:f  Lucania. 
They  consist  of  three  temples,  which 
form  peihape  the  purest  and  most 
perlect  specimen  extant  of  the  Gre- 
cian Done  order.  They  stand  soli- 
tary near  the  sea-shore,  without  tho 
least  remains  of  Posidonium,  the 
[  oi  roniBiui.  gj[_  [g  which  they  belonged. 

divided  between  the  Campagna  Felice  of  the  ancients, 


now  Terra  di  Ijivoro,  and  the  rough  mountain  territory  of  the  Abruzzo,  tho  ancient  Sam- 
nmm.  Campania  is  still  both  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated,  though  it  no  longer  produces 
Itie  Falemian  wine,  so  boasted  of  by  the  voluptuous  poets  of  Rome.  Capua,  which  almost 
disputed  the  title  of  capital  of  Italy,  and  whose  voluptuous  pleasures  ruined  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  alter  it  hajl  vanquished  all  the  armies  of  Rome,  is  now  only  a  considerable  but 
dirty  town,  with  a  strong  castle.  Gaeta  has  derived  ^reat  importance  from  its  position  on  an 
almost  peninnular  neck  of  land,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impregn^le,  Benevento,  a  town  of  ancient  celebrity,  afterwards  the  seat  of  a 
Ijxntianl  dukedom,  which  extended  over  almoet  all  Naples,  is  tilled  with  monuments  inte- 
mting  to  the  antiquary.  The  people  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites,  who  made  such  a  formidable  resistance  to  Rome,  and  repeatedly  sent^er  armies  under 
th»  yoke,  are  still  a  brave  and  laborious  race.  The  capitals,  Aquila  and  Chieti,  are  consider- 
able country  towns,  without  any  thing  remarkable.  Foggia,  in  Capilanata,  is  a  considerable 
market  fijT  wool  and  com,  which  are  exported  at  Manfredonia.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
'  IS  take  an  easterly  direction  towards  Calabria,  and  have  between  them  and  the 
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Adriatic  the  plains  bearing  the  clasaic  appellation  of  Magna  Gnccia.  This  region,  once  the 
combbed  seat  of  learn in|f,  greotneas, 
end  voluptuous  etfeminacy,  is  now 
almoetunknowntothe  rest  of  Europe. 
Yet  the  scenery  possesses  a  softnesa 
and  beauty,  mingled  with  giandcur, 
that  is  scarcely  equalled  elsevhere; 
and  the  towns,  though  they  cannot 
be  oraapared  with  the  great  capitaJa 
of  Italy ,  present  striking  and  intnaat- 
iny  monumenta.  Tarenla  (Jlf.ZK.X 

once  rival  to  Rome,  is  still  a  conaideralQe  sea-prat.  Brindiai  relaioa  only  a  tmatl  n ~*  -^ 
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flouri^ing  sea-ports.     Polignano,  to  the  south  of 
Bari,  is  also  considerable,  and  its  vicinity  is  marked 
by  some  very  singular  and  beautiful  grottoes  (j^. 
377.)     Gallipoli   is   the  chief  mart  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  region,  which  is  esteemed  above  every 
other  for  the  manufiicture  uf  fine  woollen  cloth.  Co- 
rigliano  (^.  378,),  nearly  on  the  site  of  Sybaris, 
presents  an  aspect  strikingly  picturesque.  The  plain 
of  tjybaris,  benind  it,  the  abode  of  a  people  noted  for 
voluptuous  indulgence,  appears,  by  the  description 
and  delineation  of  St  Non,  to  be  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.     It  is  diversitied  with  rich 
groves    of   orange    and    citron,   abovu 
which  rise  finely  cultivated  hills ;  whiln 
the  distance   is  tbnned  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  capped  with  aJiooBt 
perpetual  snow  (jg.  379.) 

Otranto  (^g.  880.),  the  ancient  Hj- 
druntum,  is  a  small  town,  distinguished 
only  by  its  spacious  castle,  which  has 
been  celebrated  even  in  romance. 

Calabria,  on  the  opporite  aide  of  this 

southern  extremity  of!  laly,  isasljiking 

_     .  and  singular  region.     The  Apennines 

*^"^"-  here  tower  to  a  stupendous  height,  and 

leave  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  narrow  but  extremelv  fertile  plain.    The  inhabitants 

bear  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  mountaineere :  they  are  poor,  brave,  rude,  and 

379 


n>n  oT  SrlwW. 

alnKMt  bandit    They  are  often  in  opposition  to  the  govenunent  ir 


OlMPU. 

they  opposed  a  fimnidable  resistance,  after  all  the  regular  tronps  and  ordinary  resources  had 
fiuled.     Calabria  possesses  a  fatal  distinction,  in  having  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  ewlh- 
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mwke  on  a  more  teirible  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  olil  world. 
During  euGceMRve  weeks  the  whole  gtound  heaved  with  a  pcrpetuaJ  agitation :  hilU  were 

levelled,  and  plains  rained  into 
hills ;  lakes  were  Slled  up,  and 
new  cmei  formed.  Ah  untbr- 
tunate  party,  which  sought  re- 
fuge on  the  Hea^hore,  were 
overwhelmed,  in  conBequence 
of  the  sudden  partial  Kill  of  a 
high  mountain.  Reggio,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Rhegians, 
aituBted  almoet  directly  oppo- 
site to  Messina,  presents  inte- 
resting rcmaiiiB  of  antiquitv, 
and  derives  also  a  considerable 
animation  from  modem  com- 
mene.  Squillace  (^ff.  381.) 
d  picturesque ;  but  Cstanzaro  is  the  largest  town  in  Calabria,  and  possesses 
aone  manu&cturing  industry. 

Sicily,  the  finest  and  most  beautifiil  islaod  in  Europe,  ferms  a  valuable  appana|re  to  the 
kmgdoai  of  Naples.  From  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  this  island  extends  west- 
ward in  an  irre^lar  (riong-le,  about  180  miles  long  and  1-W  broeul.  Immediately  beyond 
the  uarniw  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent,  the  surlace  begins  to  rise  into  the 
]ottf  heights  of  Etna,  a  mountain  higher  than  any  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  strikes  ad- 
mirstion  and  terror  by  the  streams  oT  volcanic  tire  which  issue  from  it  Its  branches  over- 
mpnaii  nearly  the  whole  island,  but  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  they  descend  into 
jrentle  and  cultivated  hills.  From  these  elevated  regions  descend  numerous  and  rapid 
streams,  which  profusely  water  every  part  of  the  territory.  Sicily  posesses  thus  all  the  beau- 
ties and  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  without  even  the  paitial  aridily  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Its  soil  yields  abundantly  all  the  products  of  the  finest  temperate  aiid  even  tropical  climates. 
ha  moH  uncultivated  spots  ore  covered  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  decked  with  beautiful 
flowers,  such  as  elsewhere  are  carefiiUy  reared  in  gardens. 

In  its  historicsl  character,  Sicily  nossessed  anciently  the  highest  distinction ;  and  perhaps 
no  Goantry  in  the  world  has  suffered  a  greater  reverse.  Greece  early  establidied  here  tlie 
most  llounsbtitg  of  her  colonies ;  Syracuse  and  Agrigcmlum  vied  in  power,  learning,  and 
wealth,  with  the  mother  country.  Even  when  no  longer  able  to  fnaintain  her  own  indepen- 
dence, ihe  became  the  brightest  prize  for  which  Carthaginian  and  Roman  contended.  Re- 
duced finally  under  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  became  one  of  its  most  valuable  provinces, 
ami  the  gttiarf  of  the  capital.  In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Saracens  founded 
here  a  flourishmg  state.  After  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guiscard,  by  a  series  of  gallant  exploits,  drove 
oat  that  powerfhl  people.  Sicily  was  then  united  with  Naples,  to  which  it  has  generally 
ccmtinned  attached,  though  held  occasionally  by  Spain  and  Savoy.  It  was  also  eepaiat^ 
far  a  consideishle  lime,  when  the  French  became  masters  of  Naj^es,  while  the  old  family 
were  mamtained  in  Sicily  by  British  protection ;  but  on  the  fall  of  Mural,  in  161.%  the  Two 
Sicilies  became  again  one  kingdom. 

Sicily  at  present,  notwithstanding  its  fertjlityuid  varied  natural  advantages,  has  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  The  supinenesB  and  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  the  utmost  penury.  The  varietland  often  rugged  sur&ce  of  the  country  inter- 
pecled  by  numerous  torrents,"  would  require  considerable  enbrts  to  form  communication  by 
nads;  but  this  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  a  line  of  twenty  miles  into  the  interior  from 
Palermo  ts  the  CHily  route  practicable  for  carriages.  In  Agrigentum,  once  the  mart  of  all 
the  conmcdities  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Kephalides  could  not  procure  a  pair  of  gloves; 
and  in  Hodica,  a  town  of  11,0(X)  people,  a  bit  of  soap  was  not  lo  be  obtained.  Sicily,  how- 
ever, produces  some  wines  that  ore  esteemed ;  her  raw  silk  is  als)  fine,  and  with  olive^oil, 
finiits,  and  salt,  aSbrds  some  materials  for  exportation.  In  return,  she  receives  manufactured 
goods  in  great  variety,  though  small  quantity,  their  consumptkm  being  much  limited  by  the 
poverty  which  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Sicil;  is  divided  into  the  follcrwuig  mtendoncies : — 

PWemt. ^SSflK. rttrmiK.  Iliemi. 

Tnpaal mmo TniMiii. MJMu ;  Hamit.QlfiK 

Cirientl Wl.flSO OirRnii,  IS.im. 

CbIuhihiu tSOMO CillBnlwtla,  11,000, 

ernow. IWJOD 8yr»ui«,  Ii,«W. 

nitnli ntJDO CMiniB,  «.n«W. 

Hwloa MO/nO HntiM.W.MS. 

Vol.  n.  s  o 
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Palenno,  though  it  can  bmst  neither  monuments  of  antiquity  nor  classic  modera  edificea, 
<<uch  as  adorn  the  cities  of  Italy,  is  yet  &  spacious  and  handaome  city.  It  ia  traversed  by 
broad  streets  crossing  each  other,  anri  producing  at  Ihcir  point  of  junction  a  striking  effect 
Many  of  the  quarters,  however,  arc  uglv  and  airty.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  ancient  edi- 
fice, with  some  striking  features ;  but  the  different  styles  of  architecture  are  injudlcioualy 
blended.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  a  splendid  building,  but  not  in  good  taste ;  its  moat 
interesting  object  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  king  Roger.  Some  of  the  country-seats  in  the 
vicinity  command  delightfiil  views.  The  favourite  resort  of  the  Palermilans  is  a  public  gar- 
den called  the  Iflara,  which  is  not  well  ananged,  but  is  rich  in  flowers  and  fruit 
Messina  {fig.  382.)  though  smaller,  is  almost  equal  in  importance,  since  ftoni  it  is  carried 
on  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  Sknlf . 
Its  wines,  silk,  fruits,  and  other  articlea 
produced  fbr  exportation,  are  niosUf 
shipped  at  Messina.  It  has  also  a  con- 
siderable  silk  menufuctory.  The  ci^ 
is  beautifiilly  situated  on  a  b^,  formed 
by  the  opposite  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  hills  on 
each  side.  A  century  ago,  HeniDa 
was  much  greater,  and  more  flourishing; 
but  it  has  passed  since  through  calami- 
ties almost  unparalleled.  In  1749,  the 
plague  swept  off  half  its  population; 
and  in  1783,  the  great  earthquake, 
which  was  desolating  Calabria,  crossed 
* the  strait  and  in  a  few  minutes  con- 
verted Mcssuia  into  a  hoap  of  ruins.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  effected  their  escape;  but  the 
finest  streets  were  overthrown;  precious  commodities,  libraries,  works  of  art,  were  destroyed 
in  vast  numbers.  From  this  fatal  blow  Messina  has  only  imperfectly  recovered. 
Southward  from  Messina,  the  coast  begins  to  display  the  remains  of  gi^t  ancient  citiea, 

which  were  built  chiefly  on  the  eastern 

and  southern  coasts.  Taormina,  the 
ancient  Tauromenum,  now  a  small 
place,  contains,  among  other  rains,  h 
theatre,  considered  one  of  the  moat 
perfect  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in 
a  most  commanding  site,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Catania 
{fig.  383.),  at  the  foot  of  Eliia,  ia 
the  finest  city  in  the  island.  It  ia 
filled  with  Greek,  Saracenic,  and 
modem  structures,  all  handsome.  Yet 
it  has  passed  through  fearful  vicissi- 
tudes. Overwhelmed  by  the  volcano 
of  1669,  almost  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1693,  it  has  risen  from  these  disasters  with  undiminished  beautjr. 

Proceeding  eoutbwani  along  the  coast  of  the  Val  de  Nolo,  we  reach  Siragusa  (Syracuse). 
This  ancient  capital,  so  celebrated  for  power,  learning,  and  splendour,  presents  now  a  striking 
example  of  the  changetiil  character  of  human  things.  Of  its  vast  ruins  only  some  imperfect 
fragments  can  with  difficulty  be  traced,  scatter- 
ed amid  vmeyaids,  orchards,  and  comtieldB. 
The  present  town,  which  contains  nothing  re- 
markable, occupies  only  a  very  small  portion 
n  of  the  ancient  site.  Near  the  south-eastern 
'  cape  ofPassaroare  NotoandHodica,  twolarge 
;■  s    towns,  one  well  built,  the  other  very  indi&r- 

'       On  the  southern  coast,  Girgenti  CAf.  384.), 
rtow  a  large  poor  village,  presents  monuments 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  when  it 
^11,1  was  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  and  lit  to  con- 

"""'  lend  with  Carthage.     The  temple  of  Jupiter 

Olympus  (fill.  JWi).),  an  immense  structure,  368  feet  long  by  188  broad,  is  almost  ([uite  in 
rnins.  It  hus  been  called  the  Temple  of  Gianti,  from  huge  forms  of  this  descri^ion  that 
are  lymg  either  entire  or  in  fragments.  The  Temple  of  Concord  (fig.  386.),  with  its  thirty- 
four  colnmns,  is  considered  one  of  the  roost  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric  crder. 


EWtber  to  tbe  eut  at  Selinimti,  the  niina  of  Selinus  prcseat  a.  ecene  still  more  Htrikin^  and 
^gj  awful.     Here  rany  be  diatinctly  traced 

three  noble  temples,  of  which  the  ma- 
terials still  remain,  but  onlj  a  few  soli- 
tary columoB  are  standing;  all  the  rest 
lie  on  the  ground,  in  huge  and  shape- 
less blocks,  forming  the  most  stupendoiu 
mass  of  ruin  to  be  Ibund  in  Gurope.  It 
is  genendlf  suppowd  that  an  e«ith- 
quake  has  been  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
traordinary destruction, — that,  as  Hr. 
Swinbume  expresses  himself,  nature 
pride  of  art  (Jg.  387.). 


bu  been  chiefly  concerned  in  this  triumph 


eequiea,  is  Btill  a  considerable  town,  near 
Ihe  western  promontory  of  Sicily,  the  an-  , 
cient  LilybKum.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  export  of  salt  made 
in  its  vicinity,  and  of  barilla.  It  csrries  on 
briskly  the  fisheries  of  tunny  and  of  coral, 
which  last  is  obtained  both  from  the  coast 
of  the  island  and  that  of  Africa.  Not  fiv 
from  Trapeni  is  Segeste ;  a  simple,  grand, 
and  almost  entire  ediUce,  standing  on  a 
solitary  hill  (Jg.  388.).  Marsala,  almost 
on  the  very  site  of  Lilybteum,  is  a  consider- 
able town,  exportinir  wine  that  is  much 
Near  it  the  quarries  of  Hazzara  appear  to  have  tiimished  the  stone  of  which  the 
edifice*  in  this  part  of  Sicily  have  been  constructed. 

The  ascent  c^Etna  is  a  general  object  with  Sicilian  travellers.    In  proceeding  from  Cata- 

'-x,^.  "'■•  they  pasa  Ihrou^   three   succeasive 

Ti^l      ^--C  /}      '^  Tones:  first  that  of  rich  cultivated  fields, 

'     ^    ^     '^\-i,  ~^^  ^^°  tl'*'  "f  plants  and  aromatic  shrubs ; 

'  "       ?    si*  '^'  '**^y'  ^^  region  of  9cori»,  ashes,  and 

'  ■   "-*  perpetual  snow.     On  reaching  the  summit 

(Jg.  389.),  they  view  the  crater  filled  with 

vast  volumes  of  smoke,  and  obtain  a  tine 

ponoromic  view  over  all  Sicily  and  the  ad> 

1   situated   from   twelve    to    thirty-five 
miles  northward  from   the  Sicilian  coast, 
8.«.uiofEtDL  "^«  entirely  volcanic,  and  appear  to  have 

been  thrown  up  from  the  sea  by  the  action 
«f  fire.  UpeH  ilaelf  contains  a  hill  of  white  pumice,  which  forms  an  article  of  trade,  and 
its  crater  displays  various  specimens  of  beautifuUjr  crystallised  sulphur.  Stromboli  has  ■ 
tolcanot  remarkable  lor  being  in  perpetual  activity.  Every  day,  at  short  intervals,  the 
emptioos  isnie  forth  like  great  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  sides  of  the  niountsin  arc 
covered  with  the  red-hot  stones  that  are  ejected,  and  nish  down  into  the  sea.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  these  islands  are  a  bold,  active,  and  industrious  race.  The  activity  of  submarine 
files  has  been  manifested  on  another  side  of  Sicily,  by  the  recent  rise  of  Graham's  Island ; 
cbIj,  indeed,  a  vdcanic  rock,  which  has  again  sunk  under  water. 
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Halb  (Jig  .390.].  ui  islet  in  the  Meditermnetui,  about  fifly-fbur  miles  (o  the  south  oT  Sictlv, 
though  imperfectly  connected  with  Italy,  belangg  more  to  it  than  to  any  other  country.  It 
obtained  little  notice  in  antlquiCy ;  uid,  whea 
SL  Puul  wu  Bhipwrecked  there,  ia  described 
as  inhabited  by  a  baitaroue  people.  Ita  im- 
portance began  in  the  aiiteenth  century, 
.  when  it  waa  ceded  fay  Charles  V.  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John  of  Jeruflalem,  aa  a  ccm- 
'  penaBtion  for  the  kaa  of  Rhodes.  Ita  fixti- 
fications  were  then  greatly  stren^Gned,  and 
it  was  conaidered  the  last  maritime  bulw&rk 
against  the  Turks.  In  1565,  Solyman  aent 
Bgainat  Malta  a  most  ronnidahte  fleet  and 
umy ;  and  the  siege  which  ennied  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  After  prodigioaa 
eBbrta,  the  Ottoman  anoament  was  completely  repulsed,  and  the  knights  were  left  in  the 
unmolested  possessiira  of  the  island,  till  1796.  Napoleon  then,  with  the  expedition  destined 
fbr  Egypt,  suddenly  appeared  betbre  Ia  Valetta,  and  took  posseBsion  of  it  without  resiituice. 
Britain  lAerwards  reduced  it  by  blockade ;  and,  notwithslandinK  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  has  since  retained  possession  of  it  In  1825,  the  native  population  of  Malta 
amounted  to  99,600;  the  pirrison  and  strana^n  to  3200.  On  the  neignbouring  mailer 
island  of  Gozo  there  were  16,800.  The  people  are  industrious ;  and.  notwithstanding  tlm 
berrennesB  of  their  soil,  raise  grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges. 

Lb  Valetta,  the  capital  and  pOTt  of  Malta,  being  situated  on  a  tuurow  tongue  n  land,  with 
a  noble  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admiiahle  naval  station,  deriving  forest  importance 
Gom  ita  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  dunng  war, 
ai  a  commercial  depdt,  whence  goods  may  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  LevanL 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
BwrrzBKi^Na 


SwtT>^u.aHD  forms  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  oecapfinf  the  weot 
of  the  great  range  <^  the  Alpe,  which  divides  France  and  Germany  from  Italy.  It  is  reoHirk- 
aUe  for  the  grandeur  of  ita  natural  featnres  and  scenery,  and  fbr  the  freedom  of  its  pcditical 


Sbct.  I. — General  Outline  and  Atpeet. 
Eerland  ia  bounded  b^  the  great  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whoM 
frontiers  enclose  it  en  all  sides;  France  on  the  west;  Gerrnany,  and  more  particularij 
Swabia  and  the  Tyrol,  on  the  north  and  east;  the  Italian  states,  Milan,  PiedniMit,  ami  Savc^, 
on  the  south.  In  general,  Switzerland  terminates  where  its  mighty  mountain  heights  slope 
down  to  the  vast  plains  which  extend  over  the  surrounding  regions ;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
IVrol  on  the  east,  and  of  Savoy  on  the  south-west,  the  line  is  drawn  acroes  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  which  stretch  away  with  almost  undiminished  grandeur  towards  opposite 
■eas.  Its  pontion  is  nearly  between  46°  and  48°  north  latitude ;  and  6°  and  10°  W  east 
MKigitude.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and  compriaes  an  are« 
a!  15,000  square  miles. 

The  Bur&ce  of  Switzerland,  bounded  and  traversed  as  it  is  by  the  hi^iest  ranges  in 
Europe,  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  Alpine  chains,  however,  do 
not  swell,  like  those  of  America  and  Asia  into  mighty  and  continuous  table-landa ;  they  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bed 
of  extensive  lakes;  hence  arises  a  singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect;  fbr  while  the 
valleys  beneath  are  Morebed  by  the  intensest  nys  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter  reigna  in  the 
heights  above,  and  the  vegetatum  of  the  arctic  circle  is  found  in  the  anows  of  we  Alpine 


Of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Mont  ]nanc  stands  at  the  head ;  being  the  loftieat  in 
Europe,  aid  supposed,  before  the  late  ofaaervationa  tsa  those  of  Asia,  to  surpass  all  the  hafi^ 
of  the  old  continent 

Mont  Blanc  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy,;  but  forming,  aa  it  were,  the  key  of  the  mat 
Alpine  chain,  and  all  ita  approaches  being  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  it  has  almya  MOI 
regarded  by  Europeans  as  decidedly  Swisg,  The  scenery  to  the  west  of  Mont  Bbacia  the 
approach  from  Geneva,  presents  the  most  striking  display  that  is  to  be  fbund  in  Eoiopa,  of 
whatever  is  wild,  wonderful,  and  sublime  in  Alpme  scenery.  The  Valley  of  QmmviUi  the 
Glacier  <d'Boesons,  and  the  Mtr  de  Olaee,  present,  in  particular,  scenes  of  the  moA  astoo- 
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iahing  gnnieai.  The  upper  Tegtonsof  the  mountain  were  ktag  considered  u  inacceeaiUe 
to  the  £>ot  of  mortals;  but  Sau9Bure  first,  ind  several  English  and  American  travellere  since, 
hare,  by  fearlefls  enlerprtae  and  adventure,  succeeded  in  penetrating  acroee  the  Bteepa 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  the  perilous  chasms,  the  narrow  and  slipperj  paths  along  precr- 
races,  and  all  the  other  dangers  which  beset  this  daring  ascenL  North-east  fiom  Mont 
Blanc  extends  the  line  of  thaw  amazing  Alps  which  tbrm  the  Italian  boundary :  the  Great 
8t  Bernard ;  Monte  Rosa,  which  ranks  second  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Simplon,  actoat 
which  such  an  astonishing  military  road  has  been  excavated ;  Mount  SL  Gothard,  the  route 
over  which,  however  ru^ed  and  dreary,  was,  previoos  to  the  tbrmation  of  that  of  the  Sin^ 
plon,  the  most  trequented  of  any  from  Switzerland  into  Italy.  Beneath  this  range  extendi 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhone,  lirom  the  northern  side  c^  which  again  shoots  up  another  serifli 
of  peaks,  or  horns,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  though  they  nowhere  attain  the  unrivalled 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  present  a  more  continuous  elevation,  and  a  more  imposing  mass  than 
even  those  which  border  on  Italy.  Among  these  peaks,  the  moet  memorable  are  theShreck- 
horn  or  Peak  of  Terror,  the  Wetterhom,  or  Peak  of  Storms,  the  Glelsclierhom  or  Glacier 
Peak :  and,  peering  above  all,  the  Finster-Aar-hon),  which  reaches  a  height  of  14,111  fe^ 
Down  the  prodigious  steeps  which  these  present  to  the  plain  of  Berne,  descend  the  glacieri^ 
or  great  fields  and  plains  of  ice,  which,  sliding  down  from  (he  upper  region  oif  the  mountaioa, 
reach  the  lower  valleys,  where  they  remain  unmelted,  and  even  accumulate  in  successive 
seaaons,  and  are  often  seen  bordering  aa  the  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The  whole  of 
Boathcm  Switzerland  is  covered  by  these  great  ranges ;  but  the  northern  part  presents  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  In  the  east,  the  territory  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  diversified, 
indeed,  by  several  very  high  and  picturesque  single  peaks,  as  Mount  Righi  and  Mount 
Pilate  ;  but  the  general  ranges  whkh  enclose  its  lake  vary  Ihim  2000  to  4000  feet  The 
north-west  district,  consisting  of  the  canton  of  fViburg,  with  great  pari  of  those  of  Berne 
and  Soleure,  composes  an  extensive  plain,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  Switzerland,  and 
from  which  the  mountains  are  rally  seen  in  white  aitd  distant  lines;  but  the  whole  frontier 
of  this  side  towards  France  is  barred  by  the  steep  though  not  veiy  lofty  ridge  of  the  Juia. 
■Rie  great  riwers  which  water  the  surrounding  regions  either  take  their  rise  in  Switzer- 
land, or  are  swelled  by  tributaries  from  that  country.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  have  both 
a  long  course,  and  have  risen  to  streama  of  the  first  magnitude,  before  they  pass  its  frontier. 
Heee,  with  the  Aar,  the  Reues,  and  the  Ticino,  rise  from  the  vicmity  of  each  other,  where 
the  two  great  chains  nearly  unite,  and  where  the  Schreckhom,  the  FinsIer-Aar-hom,  and 
SLGotha^,  tower  above  the  wild  valleysof  [Trseren  and  the  Upper  ValaisL 

The  Rhone  flows  through  the  deep  valley  between  the  Italian  chain  and  that  of  the  cen- 
tral peaks,  and  is  swelled  at  every  step  by  numberless  torrents  dashing  down  their  sides.  At 
length,  emerging  from  this  mountain  region,  it  diSiises  the  huge  maee  of  waten  thus 
collected  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  I^ke  of  Geneva.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  it  bursts  out,  and  rolling  towards  the  frontier,  becomes  finally  ■ 
French  river.  The  Rhine  has  its  first  course  along  the  most  obscure  Grtaon  and  Tyrolese 
fhmtiers,  but  on  touching  the  German  plain  it  spreads  into  the  wide  and  beautiltil  uke  ut 
Constance.  Thence  emerging,  it  flows  nearly  due  west,  forming  the  almost  continuout 
northern  boundary  of  Switzerland  on  the  side  of  Germany  ;  till  at  Basle,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  France,  it  strikes  suddenly  to  the  north,and  bids  a  final  adieu  to  its  parent  conn  try. 
The  Aar,  the  only  large  river,  exclusively  Swiss,  descends  from  the  Finsler-Aar-hom,  tiMB 
along  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  collecting  all  their  waters,  which  it  distributes  among  Iha 
lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz ;  atler  which  it  passes  by  a 
'     .         ^1  circuitous  course  along  the  level  tracts  of  Switzerland, 

till  it  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  German  frontier.  AlmoM 
immediately  before  this  junction,  it  has  received  the 
Reuse,  (Ji/f.  301.),  from  a  source  in  the  heart  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  St  Gothard,  and  which  in  its  north- 
em  course  has  formed  the  great  lAke  of  the  Forest 
Cantons.  The  Ijmmat,  also,  after  forming  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  enters  nearly  at  ^e  same  point.  To  the 
Danube  Switzerland  also  contributes  the  Inn,  through 
the  valley  of  Engadme,  while  it  gives  to  the  Po  the 
Adda  fhsn  the  Valteline,  and  the  Ticino  from  the 
heights  of  St  Gothard. 

^kes  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  phjaal 
structure  and  scenerj^  of  Switzerland.  Its  rivert, 
after  rolting  for  a  considerable  space  through  mighty 
mountain  ralleys,  accumulate  a  mass  of  waters  which, 
when  they  reach  the  pUins,  no  longer  find  a  channel 
capable  of  containing  them,  but  spread  into  wide 
wsterr  expanses.  The  lake*  oTSwitiertond  are  lar^ 
though  none  of  ihem  have  that  vast  extent,  wbicb 
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could  entitle  them  to  be  classed  aa  inluid  »ms.  Hie  nnilin^  valley  a  and  cultivated  hilla 
which  form  their  immediate  border,  witb  the  inigh^  mounlaine  which  tower  behmd  ip 
Bucceseive  ranges,  till  they  termimUe  in  icy  pinnacles  riring  above  the  clouds,  produce  a 
union  or  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  no  other  part  of  Europe,  or  periwpa  of  ihe  world, 
can  rival 

The  Ijke  of  Geneva,  or  Leman  I^ke,  ia  the  moat  extenaive,  being  about  fiflj  milea  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  its  grcateet  breadth.  The  varied  beautiea  of  its  northern  bank,  the 
oppoaite  heights  of  Meillerie,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  behind  in  the  distance,  render  it  per^ 
luips  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Pour  Foreat 
Cantons,  has,  from  ila  winding  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  its  scenery,  sometimea  been 
considered  as  superior.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  does  not  offer  the  same  sublime  beauties;  bat 
the  (fentle  elevations  by  which  it  is  diveiaified  fbna  many  scenes  of  extreme  beauty.  Thai 
of  Constance  has  none  of  the  mountain  j^randeur  of  interior  Switzerland,  but  ita  extended 
banks  present  many  pleasin?  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  southern  lakes,  Maegiore, 
Cotno,  Lugano,  which  half  Belong  lo  Italy,  exhibit  many  magical  scenes,  combming  the  gaj 
splendour  of  the  Italian  plain  with  the  grandeur  of  ita  mountain  boundary ;  yet  they  do  not 
poeseaa  that  deep  stillness  and  solemnity  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  lakes  that  ars 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  Alpine  barrier. 
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56  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY  Pamt  m. 

Sbct.  IL — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology, 

The  geognosy  of  this  magnificent  country,  although  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  geolo- 
ffists  from  Uie  time  of  Saussure  up  to  the  present  period,  is  &r  from  being  well  understood. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  discussions  connected  with  the  age,  characters,  and  distribu- 
tions of  its  formations,  which  now  occupy  the  talents  of  so  many  distinguished  ofaeervers ; 
but  refer  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Saussure,  Ebel,  Escher,  Von  Buch,  Necker,  Boue, 
Kefierstein,  Brongniart,  Murchison,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Brochant,  Hugi,  Studer,  and  others. 
Switzerland  is  principally  composed  of  Neptunian  deposits ;  the  Plutonian  rocks  occupying 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country. 

I.  Primitive  and  transition  rocks,  (1.)  Neptunian,  These  form  the  more  central  part 
of  the  country,  and  consist  of  the  following  rocks : — 1.  Chieiss.  2.  Mica  slate.  Where 
the  mica  disappears,  ouartz  rock  is  formed,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable 
magnitude.  When  tne  quartz  of  the  mica  slate  disappears,  there  is  formed  a  slaty  rock 
entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  forming  the  primitive  day  slate  of  authors.  3. 
Talc  slate.  This  rock,  which  is  a  slaty  compound  of  quartz  and  scales  of  talc,  was  long 
confounded  with  mica  slate.  Sometimes  the  quartz  disappears,  when  a  talcy  rock  with  slaty 
structure  is  formed,  known  under  Uie  name  slaty  talc ;  which  passes  into  the  rock  named 
potstone,  and  also  into  another  well-known  magnesian  or  talcy  rock,  named  chlorite  slate. 

But  by  &r  the  most  interesting  of  the  rocks  of  this  deposit  is  that  named  protogine,  which 
is  a  slaty  or  granular  compound  of  quartz,  talc,  and  felspar.  The  granular  varieties  have 
been  described  as  granite ;  the  slaty  as  gneiss,  or  imder  the  name  veined  granite.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  far  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  composed  of  protogine.  4.  Limestone, 
Beds  of  this  rock  occur  in  the  preceding  rock,  and  especially  in  the  talc  slate.  The  lime- 
stones in  the  latter  rock  are  frequently  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones,  and  afibrd  mar- 
bles valued  by  the  statuary.  Gypsum  and  Karstenite  dso  occur  in  the  talc  slate  districts. 
5.  Hornblende  rock.  Of  this  rock,  the  principal  varieties,  namely,  hornblende  rock  proper- 
ly so  called,  and  also  hornblende  slate,  occur  in  the  ^eiss,  mica  slate,  and  talc  slate  moun- 
tains. (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  True  Plutonian,  or  ignigenous  primitive  and  transition  rocks, 
are  not  very  abundant  anywhere  in  Switzerland.  The  following  are  particularly  noticed  by 
authors :  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry ;  which  latter  contains  quartz,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  modification  of  granite.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  given  the  Neptunian  strata  not 
only  their  inclined  position,  but  also  to  have  firactured,  contorted,  and  variously  altered  their 
individual  characters. 

n.  Secondary  deposits,  (1.)  Neptunian,  These  are  disposed  in  the  following  order :  the 
lowest  or  oldest  is,  1.  Red  marl,  sandstone,  gypsum,  Sic„  containing  occasionally  large  sub- 
cnrdinate  masses  of  magnesian  limestone.  This  deposit  some  consider  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
red  marl  and  keuper.  2.  It\ferior  or  older  Alpine  limestone.  This,  from  its  organic  remainsi, 
is  considered  as  representing  in  Switzerland  the  lias  of  English  geologists.  3.  Alnine  lime' 
stone,  with  subordinate  sali&rous  beds.  This  deposit  is  considered  as  a  portion  of^the  odite 
limestone,  not  &r  from  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clay.  4.  Newer  Alpine  limestone. 
Under  this  head  are  included  those  portions  of  the  oolite  series  higher  in  the  order  than  that 
just  mentioned,  and  which  therefore  rests  upon  it  5.  Green  sand  and  chalk.  Resting 
upon  the  newer  Alpine  limestone  there  are  beds  of  green  sand,  and  of  a  rock  which  con- 
tains fossils  identicsj  with  those  found  in  chalk:  hence  it  is  by  geologists  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  formation.  (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  The  principal  Plutonian  rock  is  a  por- 
phyry without  quartz,  named  melaphire ;  also  augite  porphyry  and  black  porphyry,  it  is 
observed  rising  amon^  the  secondary  deposits,  and  is  viewed  as  the  agent  to  which  the  strata 
owe  their  highly  inclmed  position,  and  the  mountain  ranges  their  present  situation.  Serpen- 
tine and  dolerite,  also  ignigenous  rocks,  occur  among  the  secondary  strata. 

m.  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  great  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  which  separates 
them  fipom  the  Jura  chain,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
prominent  kinds  is  the  conglomerate  named  molasse. 

rV.  Alluvial  deposits.  The  older  diluvium,  which  ccmtains  remains  of  extinct  quadru- 
peds, as  the  elephant,  &c.,  is  abundant  The  numerous  rolled  blocks  of  rock  scattered 
over  the  country,  far  distant  from  their  native  places,  and  which  appear  to  owe  their  distri- 
butkm  to  the  upraising  of  the  mountains,  are  well  known  to  travellers  and  geologists. 
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Sdmbct.  2. — Botany. 

Thii  maf  well  be  called  a  land  of  tnounUina;  coOM- 
quentlj,  its  vegeUlion  partakei  verj  inuch  of  the  alptoe 
OT  uclic  character ;  but  ai  a  great  portion  of  its  valleja 
leaembles  the  climate  of  Italyi  on  the  one  hand,  (even 
producinff,  in  the  wanner  vaUe;E,  and  ia  a  state  that  may 
be  reckcned  ccmpletely  naturalized,  the  Cactus  Opuntia 
ijg.  303.),  or  Stnall  tadian  or  Phckly  Fig,)  and  the  cli- 
mate of  I^uice  and  Oennany,  on  the  other;  so  does  the 
nature  of  its  vegetation  vary  in  consequence,  and  the  flora 
ia  eitremely  rich  and  beautiful.  To  aflbrd  any  thing  Hke 
a  correct  idea  of  this,  is  &r  Iniin  our  object;  we  mtiat 
ccmtent  ourselvea,  in  this  place,  with  givmg  an  account 
of  the  cultivated  and  most  striking'  d'  the  spoutaneoua 
vegetatiixi,  according  to  its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  tea ;  and  this  we  are  aided  in  doing,  by  an  interesting 
statement,  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  Black 
and  Youngs  Foreign  Revieui,  "upon  the  aCate  of  culti- 
vated and  spontaneous  vegetation  m  the  higher  parts  of 
Switzerland."  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  aea  ia 
given  in  French  feet: — 

Buckwheat  (Jig.  394.),  sown  aller  the  Rye  is  reaped,  ripens ;  at  IlanE 
it  does  not  come  to  maturity ;  and  a  little  higher  the  forty-days 
Maize  {quarantino},  a  variety  of  the  Zea  Hays,  is  very  precarious : 
at  the  same  height,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  this  plant  ceases  altogether. 

At  this  place,  near  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  is  the  limit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  White  Uuiberry ;  at  a  greater  elevation,  neither  this 
tree  nor  sUkworms  are  seen. 

The  last  Walnut  trees  (Jig.  395.)  are  seen:  it  is  remarked  that  this 
tree  thrives  better  in  v^eys  with  an  east  exposure,  than  in  thoea 
with  a  north,  even  tbougb  elevation  and  other  circumalancGs  are  the 


The  growth  of  Chestnut  trees  ceases  near  this  place. 

The  limit  between  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricU  is  generally  fiied  here :  a  little  higher,  towards  Bergonovo,  a 
few  straggling  and  stunted  Walnut  trees  are  seen,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  whereon  the  ancient  and  lofty  town  of  Porta  is  built, 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  trees  flourish  in  luxuriant  fruitfiilness;  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  Porta,  the  Pig  adorns  and  enriches  the  gardens, 
and  the  flanka  of  the  mounUina  are  clothed  with  the  Cytiaua  and 

Hers  Flajt,  Hemp,  and  Barley  are  grown  with  succeee;  Winter-Rye 
is  not  so  certain  a  crop.  Cherries  ripen,  but  fhiit  with  pips  (Applef, 
Peart,  iic)  is  not  grown     At  Fiipaa,  a  villaga  600  or  TOn  feet 
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hig'her  than  Churwalden;  (he  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  any  species 
offfnin:  many  kinds  of  trees,  as  the  Italian  Poplar  0^.3y6.),Ash, 
and  Wild  Cherry,  which  grow  at  Churwalden,  will  not  vegpetate  at 
Parpau ;  the  only  cultivated  herb  al  this  latter  place  is  ■  variety  of 
the  Rumex  alpinua,  or  Sorrel. 
Diflerent  kinds  of  Firs  cooipoee  the  entire  and  eKclusIve  vegetation. 
A  little  lower.  Larches,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  Pinus  Gembn 
Lfe'.  397.),  or  Siberian  Pine,  commonly  called  Alvier,  aieaeen:  all 


the  more  common  species  of  grain  are  sown,  and  Potatoes  geneiajly 
diflused.  Maize,  which  succeeds  perfectly  a  little  lower,  ripens  hero 
also  in  ordinary  eeasons.  In  another  part,  however,  our  author 
•eema  to  fii  an  elevation  of  3000  or  3500  ftet  as  the  boundary  of 
the  pnxluctive  cultivation  of  Maize.  He  also  remarks,  that  a  height 
of  3000  feet,  with  a  southern  exposure,  will  allow  the  cultivation  <i( 
Buckwheat  (bU  (orrann),  even  after  the  Winter-Rye  has  bc^i 
reaped.  It  wilt  be  curious,  and  may  be  instructive,  to  compare  the 
limit,  in  point  of  elevation,  that  bounds  the  profitable  growth  of 
maize  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  limit,  in  respect  to  lati- 
tude, that  ajTesta  ita  profitable  culture  in  Fiance.  According  to  A. 
Young,  the  line  of  separation  between  r    ' 


raine,  it  is  firat  met  with  between  Nancy  and  Luneville :  in  ptamg 
from  Al^Lce  to  Auvergne,  the  limit  is  at  Dijon.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  boundary  of  the  maize  culture  is  two  degrees  and  a  half 
ftrther  north  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  aide  of  fVuice ; 
the  northern  boundary  on  the  west  aide  bein?  about  46}  degrees,  and 
on  the  eoat  aide  about  49  degrees.  From  uiia  lact,  connected  with 
the  two  other  facta,  that  the  northern  limits  of  the  vine  and  olive 
culture  in  France  are  parallel  to  the  nortlicm  limit  of  the  maize 
culture,  Mr.  Young  inferred  that  the  eastern  districts  of  France  are 
21  deereea  of  latitude  hotter  (or,  if  not  hotter,  more  friendly  to  vege- 
tation) than  the  western. 
-  S900.  Potatoes  are  tit  to  be  taken  up,  and  Barley  to  be  reaped,  here,  a  month 
earlier  than  in  the  Oberland,  where  the  elevation  is  only  3400  feet. 
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Elevation. 


Wiesen    -  -  4400. 


Zernetz    -  -  4400. 


Canccia  •  -  4600. 


Selva-  -  -  -  4900. 


Valley  of  Au  5270. 
Samaden  -  -  5300. 


St  Maurice   5500. 


Scarla 5580. 


Campfer,   between 

5600 

and  5700. 

Sertig  -  -  -  5650. 


but  where  there  is  a  northern  exposure.  Flax  and  Hemp  succeed 
here ;  and  in  the  small  sheltered  enclosures  the  Sunflower  expands 
in  all  its  magnificence,  while  in  the  meadows  the  Maple  and  Ash 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our 
author  justly  remarks,  that  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  of  trees  is  a 
surer  criterion  of  the  comparative  temperature  of  different  situations 
and  climates,  than  the  maturing  of  grain  or  cultivated  vegetables ; 
since  the  perfection  of  these  must  often  depend  on  fortuitous  circum- 
stances ;  as  on  the  skill,  labour,  manure,  &c.  bestowed  on  them. 

Near  this  village,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  facing  south.  Rye 
sometimes  arrives  at  maturity,  provided  it  is  sown  immediately  after 
harvest,  and  Hemp  not  unfrequently  succeeds. 

The  inhabitants  obtain  a  crop  of  Rye ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  must 
be  sown  in  a  particular  manner;  viz.,  in  the  spring,  along  with 
March  Barley :  after  this  is  reaped,  the  rye  is  mown,  and  at  the  next 
harvest  of  the  barley  it  also  has  reached  maturity :  the  rye  is  occa- 
sionally sown  with  peas  instead  of  barley.  Potatoes  were  not  tried 
till  after  the  scarcity  in  1817 :  they  grow  well :  Hemp  also  thrives ; 
but  Flax,  being  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  cold,  is  not  culti- 
vated at  Z^metz. 

On  the  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster 
Pine  tree  prevails,  the  Larch  being  seldom  seen,  though  this  and  the 
Siberian  pme  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Higher 
Engadine.  At  a  lower  elevation,  the  Service  tree  flourishes ;  and 
lower  still,  near  Casaccia,  the  Alder  (Betula  Alnus  viridis)  covers 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  No  description  of  Com  is  grown.  Our 
author  observed  a  small  patch  of  Potatoes,  which  seemed  planted 
solely  as  an  experiment,  and  did  not  appear  as  if  they  would  ever 
come  to  perfection. 

The  stalk  as  well  as  seed  of  Flax  attains  perfection  here.  Hemp,  also, 
has  occasionally  succeeded.  Between  100  and  150  feet  higher  up, 
that  is,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet,  Barlejr  ripens  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  Cherry  trees  grow 
at  Selva,  and  occasionally  ripen  their  fruit. 

In  the  inn  garden  were  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Radishes,  a  kind  of  Tur- 
nip with  a  carrot  root,  long,  thin,  and  poor ;  and  the  White  Cabbage ; 
the  last,  however,  not  well  hearted.     Potatoes  are  not  grown. 

Radishes  succeed  here,  as  well  as  Turnips.  Potatoes  do  not  At  100 
feet  hiffher,  towards  Celerina,  Barley  and  Oats  ripen.  This  fact  ex- 
cites the  author's  surprise ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  it  He  in- 
forms us  that,  in  the  upper  district  of  Berne,  neither  one  nor  other 
of  these  grains  will  grow  at  a  higher  situation  than  4000  feet ;  and 
that  in  a  Bernese  valley,  with  only  3400  feet  of  elevation,  the  Tur- 
nips sown  in  spring  perish  with  cold  ;  whereas  the  Navets  d*hiver 
(a  species  of  Rape  f)  do  not  suffer,  and  yield  abundance  of  oiL 

In  the  kitchen-garden  grow  the  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Rad- 
ishes, Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  very  indifferently  hearted :  the  Pease 
were  in  flower. 

Notwithstanding  this  groat  height,  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is 
cultivated :  l^ley  alone  proves  very  successful ;  and  often  the  pre- 
mature frosts  of  August  and  September  destroy  it 

Barley  and  Potatoes  sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this  district  Our 
author  regards  this  as  the  limit  of  their  vegetation.  Trefoil  will 
not  grow  higher  than  at  Lutz,  5300  feet ;  and  in  1822,  there  was  no 
barley  harvest  higher  than  Celerina. 

Near  the  church  of  this  place  a  few  Raves  were  growing ;  but  no  Po- 
tatoes nor  Grain.  About  200  feet  lower,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  is 
a  forest  of  Firs.  Potatoes  and  barley  oflen  attain  maturity  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  northerly  exposure  of  the  ground  near  the 
church.  Carrots  will  not  grow,  though  they  thrive  in  a  loflier  situap 
tion  than  where  potatoes  and  barley  usually  ripen.  At  the  same 
height,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  Meliiot  (a  species  of  Trefoil) 
flourishes.  As  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Libya,  and  yet  thrives  in 
the  cold  climate  of  the  Alps,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  enrich  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  the  native 
productions  of  warmer  climes,  especially  among  the  Papilionaceous 
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tribes.  The  plant  in  question  (Libyan  Trefoil  or  Melilot)  growing 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  of  Scalitta,  and  the  Apricot  tree  accli- 
mated in  the  Grindenwald,  an  elevation  of  3180  feet,  would  seem  to 
justify  these  suggestions  and  hopes. 

Maloya  -  -  -  5730.    No  Grain,  Flax,  or  pot-herbs,  will  ffrow  here. 

Splugen  -  -  5830.    The  elevation  of  the  hospice  on  mis  mountain  is  equal  to  that  of  the 

hospice  on  the  Grimsel  m  Oberland ;  but  vegetation  is  here  &r  more 
varied  and  luxuriant 

Tchugen  -  -  5900.    At  this  high  elevation  the  only  plant  cultivated  is  the  Rumex  alpinus, 

a  species  of  Sorrel  much  grown  in  these  mountain  districts,  for  fat- 
tening swine  in  winter.  The  roots  are  prepared  by  twisting  them 
till  the  cellular  tissue  is  detached  :  then  they  are  put,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  into  a  trench,  lined  and  covered  with  planks,  over 
which  stones  are  placed.  About  300  feet  lower,  the  Siberian  Pine 
and  Larch  present  a  healthy  and  v^rous  appearance  ;  the  seed  of 
the  former  ripening  early  in  October.  This  tree,  the  Pinus  Ccmbra, 
or  Siberian  Pine,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Switzerland^  though 
its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of  them,  about  19  inches  in  diameter, 
presented,  when  cut  down,  353  concentric  circles.  Its  usual  in- 
crease of  height  is  a  span  in  six  years.  The  timber  of  this  tree  has 
a  most  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  wainscoting  rooms.  When  our  author  visited 
the  chateau  of  Tarasp,  he  was  struck,  in  almost  every  apartment, 
with  the  scent  of  this  wood ;  and  he  remarks  it  as  a  singular  and  in- 
explicable circumstance,  that  it  should  have  thus  exhaled  its  fra- 
grance for  some  centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and  without  the 
wood  itself  having  suffered  any  decrease'  of  weight  This  timber 
possesses  the  additional  recommendation  that  its  perfume  is  an  ef- 
fectual preservative  against  bugs  or  moths.  The  seeds  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Pine  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  eaten  in  great  quantities 
during  the  winter  festivals :  yet  this  use  of  them  is  considered  per- 
nicious to  health,  and  the  writer  rather  recommends  applying  them 
■  to  the  same  purpose  as  in  Siberia,  where,  according  to  Pallas,  a 
valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  them,  which  is  eaten  at  table,  and 
might  be  employed  in  manufacturing  soap.  This  species  of  pine  is 
unfortunately  becoming  very  scarce,  and  its  cultivation  is  therefore 
strongly  recommended.  In  order  to  secure  and  expedite  its  growth, 
and  dius  remove  the  principal  objection  to  its  culture,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  seeds  were  deposited  in  a  compost  made  of  earth 
and  the  clippings  and  leaves  of  the  pinaster  or  larch,  or  that  this 
compost  be  laid  round  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  The  Larch  is 
also  a  valuable  tree  to  Switzerland;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
aflbrding  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable  timber.  This  lasts  four 
times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  at  an  equal  elevation. 
If,  therefore,  the  larch  be  planted  where  the  common  pine  now 
grows,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gained, 
and  applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of  the  larch,  Siberian  pine,  and 
several  other  trees,  is  carefully  collected  bf  the  Swiss  peasantry  on 
the  mountains,  being  put  into  large  bags  for  winter  fbdoer,  and  then 
hurled  downwards  into  the  valleys  below.  Near  Seldun,  the  leaves 
of  Nut  and  Elm  are  used  in  a  particular  manner:  being  gathered  in 
their  prime,  they  are  dried,  and  ground  to  powder,  and  in  thii  state 
given  to  swine,  mixed  with  their  customary  drink  in  winter ;  and 
our  author  was  assured  that  this  diet  fiittened  the  animals  as  well  as 
barleymeal;  an  assertion  that  sounds  almost  incredible  to  British 
ears.  In  the  Oberland,  the  bark  of  the  young  Oak,  peeled  off  in 
the  spring,  dried  and  ground,  is  found  to  be  equally  healthy  and 
nourishing  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may 
prove  useful,  as  afibrding  hints  for  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland.  For  the  same  reason,  we  relate 
the  following  application  of  Sage  {Salvia  gltUinosa)  in  the  Ober- 
land :  they  spread  the  stalks  of  this  plant  under  the  beds,  or  draw  a 
broom,  made  of  thc^,  gently  and  slowly  along  the  floor :  by  this 
means  the  unpleasant  insects  that  sometimes  harbour  in  such  situa- 
tions are  destroyed,  as  they  get  fastened  to  the  glutinous  sur&ce  of 
the  plant 
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da  hair  in  diameter,  and  aiit^  feet  high,  grew  here ;  the  Siberian 
Pine  and  comnion  Fir  also  flounshed ;  6fW  feet  hig-her,  some  of  tliese 
trees  were  weea  growinr  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  probably  the  loiliest 
Bpot  at  which  they  will  vegetate.  Neither  the  Alpine  Pine  nor 
Aquatic  Aider  were  to  be  found  here;  only  Bome  wild  Medlar  trees. 
None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  lorclt,  appeared  degene- 
rated 1  while  on  the  mounUinH  of  Berne,  forest  treea  grow  stunted ; 
and  periah  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  which  they  are 

to.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluella,  forest  vegetation  had  ceased. 
Abundance  of  Poa  alpina,  however,  was  growing;  and  this  is  invalu- 
able in  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
pastures,  the  crop  of  fodder  is  always  small  and  precarious,  and  every 
Uade  of  grass  has  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  iscocn- 
mon  to  plant  those  kinds  of  trees,  whose  foliage  and  young  branches 
B&rd  the  most  nourishing  food.  In  places  inaccessible  to  cattle,  the 
Swiss  peasants  may  be  sometinies  seen  making  hay  with  cnunpons 
(hooks  lo  prevent  them  iVom  failbg)  on  their  feeL 

cut,  Dot  three  inches  high,  in  some  places  three  times  a  year,  and  in  the 
valleys  the  fielda  are  as  close  shaven  as  a  buw ling-green,  all  the 
ineqtiolities  being  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  In  Switzerland,  as 
in  Norway,  for  the  same  reason,  the  art  of  making  hay  seema  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  In  Icekiul,  the  pour  people 
are  oflen  seen  on  their  knees  scooping  out  the  grass  with  a  cWp-knife, 
from  between  the  interstices  of  the  rocks.  A  little  below  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluella,  in  a  southern  aspect,  the  first  Firs, 
mixed  with  Juniper  plants,  were  to  be  seen ;  whereas  on  the  north- 
em  side,  only  Azaleas  grew,  whose  rusty-coloured  foliage  indicated 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  distance  which  usually  intervenes  on  tlie  Alps  between  the 
growth  of  trees  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  is  2700  feel ;  the 
tree  that  is  found  nearest  the  snow  being  the  Pinus  Abies,  or  Spruce 
Fir.  EricineB  and  Rhododendron  ferrogmeum  (^e.  3B6.),  commonly 
called  the  Alp  Rose,  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  7020  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  the  snow  uid  the  culture  of  com  is  4200 
feeL  Plantations  on  mountains  in  England  seldom  succeed  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  1200  feeL 

SLiBsaiTT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  looli^y  of  Switierland  participates  in  the  sinMlarity  of  its  geographic  features,  and 
exhibits  several  native  animals  designed  by  Providenk  to  live  only  in  the  wild  recesses  of 
IS  districts.  Among  these,  the  Ibex  (Capra  Ibex)  {fg.  ^0.)  is  the  most  singular, 
and  deserves  particular  notice.  Although  not  much  lar^r 
than  a  dcKnestic  goat,  its  horns  are  enormous,  raeasurmg 
sometinies  two  feet  and  a  half  long;  and  are  so  formidably 
robust,  that  the  observer  wonders  how  an  animal  apparently 
BO  heavily  encumbered,  can  at  the  same  time  bo  possessed 
of  such  surprising  activity.  Around  these  horns  are  cross 
ridges,  or  kupts,  the  number  of  which  generally  indicates 
the  age  of  the  animal.  The  Swiss  hunters  avert  that  the 
boms  do  not  reach  their  ftill  size  until  the  twelfth  year. 
The  Ibex  dwells  only  among  the  highest  and  most  inacces- 
sible precipices  of  the  Alps,  particularly  those  of  tlie  Tyrol, 
and  appears  to  delight  in  frequenting  Che  frightfiil  regiotu 
of  eternal  snow  j  yet  even  here  they  are  pursued  by  their 
adventurous  hunters;  and  their  numbers  both  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland  are  much  dimbishing,  while  they  are  almost 
extinct  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  chamois,  somewhat  leas  wild,  yet  apparently  formed  for 
more  activity,  inhabits  the  some  mountainous  ridges.  The  descent  of  the  domestic  goat 
from  the  Ibex  has  been  asserted  with  too  much  ctmfidence :  it  rests,  tike  many  other  simitar 
questions,  on  mere  supposition. 

The  Alpine  Marmot  (Arctomys  marmotlti)  is  another  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
quadnipHb.    Although  thick  and  ungraceful  in  appearance,  it  is  endowed  with  surprising 
Voi-IL  fl 
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iaEtincL  These  animala  live  unong  the  mountaiiu  in  families,  and  fbnn  andcr-ground 
burrows;  whsn  they  quit  these  retreats  for  procuring  food,  one  of  the  number,  u  a  guard, 
ascends  an  elevated  spot  near  their  common  habitation.  If  thia-sentinel  obserrefl  an  enemy, 
or  an;  unususl  object,  he  utters  a  ahrill  cry,  upon  which  the  whole  compEmy  run  to  their 
retreat;  or,  if  too  far,  iostantly  seek  a  hiding-place  in  an  adjacent  cleft  or  hole.  Such  and 
to  varioua  are  the  modes  by  which  Aloiiglity  Providence  enables  its  weakest  creatures  to 
guajd  against  dangers  they  arc  otherwise  unable  to  escape  from.  These  marmots  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  a  deep  lethargy,  during  which  time  they  lake  no  nouriahmenL  The  fur  ia 
thick,  warm,  and  well  known  as  a  valuable  article  of  dress.  The  wolves  of  the  Alps  ara 
both  numerous  and  formidable,  and  the  foxes  live  undisturbed  by  the  huntsman. 

The  omitliology  of  Switzerland  has  received  much  attention  from  the  naturalists  of 
Geneva;  among  whom  Professor  Bonelli  is  most  celebrated.  The  large  vultures  of  Germany 
;  but  there  is  anoUier,  called  the  Bearded  Vulture,  or  Vulture  of  the 
1  peculiar  to  this  country.     It  is  a  noble  bird,  ixirtaking  more  of  the 
courage  iad  sanguinary  nature  of  the  uue  Mcons,  than 
of  the  vultures,  lo  which  group,  from  the  structure  of  the 
bill  it  nevertheless  more  strictly  belongs     Its  length  is 
above  four  feet  seven  inches;  the  neck  is  covered  with 
pointed  feathers,  and  under  the  bill  there  is  a  tuft  of  stiff 
setaceous  feathers,  not  unlike  a  brush.    Its  strength  is  so 
great,  that  it  attucke  sheep,  lambs,  and  young  stags,  and 
even  the  chamois  and  ibex  M\  victims  to  its  rapacity.    It 
builds  m  such  inaccessible  precipices  tliat  its  nest  is  very 
rarely  scan.     A  smaller  species  of  tlie  same  &mily,  tha 
Vullur  percTioplerut,  although  more  properly  an  inha- 
Bantod  Vuknn.         ~  bitant  of  the  south,  extends  its  range  to  Geneva,  whero 

The  insects  of  Switzerland  are  more  numerous  than  the  face  of  the  country,  so  thinly 
clothed  with  wood,  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and  many  peculiar  species  of  trout  and  salmoii 
abound  in  the  lakes. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  there  is  a  good  race  of  draught  horses,  some  being  not  unfit  for 
the  carriage.  They  are  generally  compactly  made,  vigorous,  and  sober;  while,  to  fit  them 
for  eodurii^  the  severe  cold  they  are  so  frequently  exposed  to,  nature  clothes  the  head, 
limbs,  and  ^t  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  long  hair.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a  large 
■iie,  but  the  particular  breed  has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  alpine  Spaniel  (Jig.  401.)  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  preserved 
with  much  care  by  the  humane  monastics  oa 
Mount  St  Bernard.  These  beautiful  dog* 
are  generally  two  feet  high,  and  full  ax  feet 
long;  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar  appearance, 
attributed  by  some  to  the  snow,  and  the  hi^ 
windy  regions  they  inhabit,  .  They  are  kept 
for  the  preservation  of  those  unfortunate 
travellers  who  are  so  often  lost  in  crossillg 
the  palhleee  snows  of  these  dangerous  moun- 
tains. Two  of  these  dogs  are  sent  out  in 
severe  weather,  to  scour  the  mountains,  one 
with  a  warm  cloak  listened  to  its  back,  the 
Other  with  a  basket  holding  a  cordial  and 
provisions.  Their  instinct  and  sagacity  are  eo 
cover  persona  perishing  with  cold  and  fiitigne ;  and  if  too 
lie  close  to  these  unfortunate  travellers^  to  aflbrd  them 
bodies,  and  assist  their  resuscitation. 

Skct.  III. — Hitlorical  Geography. 

Ancient  Helvetia  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural  features, 
and  the  rude  valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetians  were  fiilly  made  known  Iw  the  grand 
expeditirai  undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  discomfi' 
tiu*e  of  which  formed  the  first  military  exploit  of  Catsar.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  people,  when,  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  they 
found  compeuBBtion  for  the  loss  of  their  valour  and  liberty  by  a  culture  and  civilmtion  which 
had  before  been  unknown  lo  them. 

During  the  middle  ages,  Switzerland  shared  the  &te  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  being  over-run 
by  the  Huns,  Burgundiana,  Franks,  and  other  barbarous  invaders.  By  them  it  was  formed  into 
a  number  of  feudal  po8Besaion.<i,  under  the  supremacy,  first  of  Charlemagne,  then  of  the  bouse 
of  Burgundy,  and  IsMly  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which,  having  seated  itself  on  the  impe- 
rial throne,  rendered  Switierland  an  appendags  of  the  Gsrman  empire.     These  invaaion^ 
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and  this  degree  of  subjection,  were,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  plain  east  of  the  Aar, 
on  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Berne  and  Friburg ;  while  the  regions  of  the  Forest  Can- 
tons and  the  higher  mountain  valleys  remained  in  a  state  of  rude  and  pastoral  independence, 
and  their  vassalage  to  the  empire  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  era  of  Swiss  independence  had  been  prepared  by  the  rise  of  the  free  cities,  Berne, 
Friburg,  and  Glarus,  which,  surrounded  by  walls,  began  to  defy  the  power  of  their  liege  lord. 
While  the  emperors,  however,  proceeded  with  discretion,  their  rights  of  feudal  supremacy 
were  not  contested ;  but  the  violence  of  Albert,  who  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  an  hereditary  domain  of  his  family,  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  most  heroic  resist- 
ance was  made  by  the  Forest  Cantons,  under  the  impulse  received  from  the  daring  courage 
of  Tell.  A  long  struggle  ensued  ;  but  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  Austrian  forces 
were  completely  routed  by  the  mountaineers,  secured  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
though  an  hundred  years  elapsed  before  a  full  recognition  of  it  could  be  extorted.  A  con- 
federacy of  thirteen  cantons  was  formed ;  and  the  Swiss,  engaged  in  wars  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  soon  acquired  a  high  military  reputation.  Their  in&ntry, 
an  arm  hitherto  of  little  account,  established  its  character  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  and  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  defeated  and  slain,  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  throughout  Europe.  When  they  came  into  collision,  however,  with  the  great 
powers,  and  especially  France,  united  and  organising  its  force  into  regular  armies,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  ground ;  and  in  the  battle  with  fVancis  L  at  Marignano,  their  mili- 
tary strength  was  completely  broken.  Their  reputation  for  valour,  however,  an^  the  jealousy 
of  powerful  neighbours,  secured  them  from  any  foreign  invasion,  till  that  great  convulsion 
which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical  states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  and 
entire  opposition ;  but  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  presented  to  Europe  a  model  of  the 
purest  forms  of  liberty,  had  seemingly  nothing  to  fear.  The  Directory,  however,  soon  showed 
that  they  employed  the  name  of  liberty  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  geneml  subjection  of 
Europe.  They  presented  to  the  cantons  a  new  form  of  constitution,  which  was  called  unu 
taire^  and  which  the  latter  were  required  to  adopt  As  the  Swiss  clung  to  their  old  and 
venerated  forms  of  freedom,  an  army  was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  afler  a  brave  and 
even  enthusiastic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
whole  to  submit  to  French  dictation.  Switzerland  became  a  new  theatre  of  war  between 
the  French,  Austrians,  and  Russians ;  but  the  first  were  finally  triumphant  Afler  the  acces- 
sion of  Napoleon,  the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independence,  which  was 
repressed,  though  with  some  popular  concessions ;  but  the  country  was  held  as  a  vassal  state ; 
and  Geneva  and  the  Valais  were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon*s 
power,  Switzerland  again  became  an  independent  state,  though  the  new  division  into  twenty- 
two  cantons  has  been  retained,  and  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  states,  certainly 
an  odious  feature  of  the  old  system,  has  not  been  resumed. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

That  free  constitution,  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  cantons,  was,  in  Berne,  Fribarg,  and 
some  others,  modified  by  a  large  and  somewhat  severe  mixture  of  aristocracy.  Admission  to 
public  offices  was  limited  to  a  few  privileged  fiunilies ;  and  the  sway  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  Orisons,  and  other  subject  states,  was  somewhat  rigorous.  This  distinction  of  sovereign 
and  subject  territories  has  now  been  happily  obliterated,  and  even  the  interior  predominance 
of  aristocratic  principles  is  much  broken  up ;  but  each  of  the  states  has  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  its  own,  though  all  are  united  by  the  common  tie  of  the  federal  government 

The  Helvetic  diet  consists  of  deputies  from  the  different  cantons,  which  meet  once  a  year. 
Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  be  called,  on  the  requisition  of  any  Ave  cantons.  This 
assembly  takes  cognisance  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and  the  general 
defence  of  the  country.  The  diet  has  been  much  occupied  by  the  unwelcome  remonstrances 
made  by  the  great  sovereigns  respecting  the  liberties  taken  by  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  refuge  allowed  to  individuals  who  have  become  obnoxious 
through  their  support  of  liberal  opinions.  On  these  points,  the  diet,  conscious  of  their  own 
inferior  power,  have  been  generally  obliged  to  yield. 

The  army  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents  which  each  canton,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  is  obliged  to  furnish.  From  these  are  made  out  an  entire 
amount  of  33,000  men,  which,  if  judiciously  posted  in  the  strong  approaches  to  the  country, 
might,  it  is  supposed,  secure  them  against  almost  any  attack.  But  this,  though  seconded  by 
the  levee  en  masse  of  a  brave  peasantry,  would  not  probably  avail  Switzerland  in  an  unsup- 
ported contest  with  any  of  the  great  powers.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  modem  princi- 
ples of  war,  which  require  the  equal  support  of  every  point  of  an  immense  line  of  opera- 
tions, it  is  supposed  that  a  country  holding  this  limitary  position  with  regard  to  so  many  of 
the  great  powers  cannot  escape  the  occupation  of  its  territory  by  one  or  other  of  them.  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  is  also  the  employment  of  its 
citizens  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a  stipendiary  force.    This  system  has  long  pre- 
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vtiled,  tnd  is  regulirly  uithorised  by  the  government  The  num1)er  in  1816  nw  eetiimled 
U  30,000.  The  Hingulu  consequence  tbllows,  that  theee  subjecls  of  the  meet  democntic 
stale  in  Eurc^,  form,  in  many  coees,  the  main  instrument  in  Bupporting  the  Brbitiarj  power 
of  foreifpi  pnocee. 

SEtrr.  V. — Productive  Indvatry. 
In'the  economy  of  Switzerland,  poverty  must  of  necessity  be  a  prominent  feature.  Man^ 
portions  of  its  sur&ce  are  absolutely  inaccessible;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  w 
incapable  of  vielding  any  thing  that  can  conduce  to  the  support  of  man ;  while  even  its 
most  &voured  spots  are  &r  inferior  in  productiveness  to  the  tine  plains  of  the  neighbouring 
regions.  Human  industry,  however,  is  employed  with  laudable  zeal  in  extracting  fhxn  an 
ungrateful  eoil  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  produce.      , 

Agriculture  here  is  necessarily  and  strictly  limited  by  nature.  Wheat  can  be  produced 
<Hily  in  the  Unest  plains  of  the  low  country ;  maize  ceases  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2500 
feet  i  potatoes,  barley,  and  rye  can  only  in  favourable  exposures  be  raised  so  high  as  4400, 
though  there  are  few  instances  of  their  reaching  above  6000  feet  The  country  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  its  neighbours  Ibr  the  supply  of  ^in;  and  its  chief  wealth 
consists  in  its  pastures.  The  meadows  arc  mown  with  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  In 
stormy  nights,  amid  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Alps,  herdsmen  watch  in  the  ch&lets  or  rude 
log-houses,  and  call  out  continually  to  the  cattle,  otherwise  they  would  tolie  fright,  and  &11 
down  the  precipices.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  has  been  carried  to  great  perfectitni  in 
many  districts,  particularly  thoee  of  Glarus,  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  the  plain  of  Pribura; 
and  their  Gru^erc  and  other  cheeses  approach  to  the  excellence  of  those  ot^  Lombardy.  T^ 
Swiss  cows  give  more  milk  than  the  Italian  ;  nine  cows  producing  daily  a  cheese  of  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight  The  people  of  Bergamo  are  celebrated  for  their  management  of  sheep 
fed  on  the  fine  pastures  of  Mount  Splugeiu  Generally,  in  these  upper  districts,  the  owner 
pastures  his  own  little  field ;  and  a  village  in  many  cases  hoida  one  in  common.  But  the 
increased  population,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  property,  has  reduced  ihem  in  many 
instances  to  severe  distress.  Wine,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  is  made  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  bills,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  and  there  is  an  amfie  growth  of 
timber,  chiefly  of  lir  and  pine. 

Manulacturea  in  Switzerland  were  long  confiiied  to  rude  products  for  domestic  supply;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  cotton  manulacture,  m  some  even  of  its  finer  f<  ~ 
was  introduced  into  St  GaU  and  several  of  the  southern  cantons ;  and  the  looms,  dis; 
through  the  hills  and  upper  valleys,  enabled  the  peasantry  to  live  In  plenty,  and  caus 
increase  of  population.  In  St  Gall  alone,  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  mm 
30,000  to  40,000  females  employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Since  the  peace,  however,  ths 
general  and  remarkable  decline  in  the  demand  for  manu&ctured  goods  has  thrown  many  oat 
of  employment  reduced  the  wages  of  others,  and  produced  great  individual  distress.  Geneva 
has  a  long  established  and  still  extensive  manulaclure  of  watches.  The  number  of  workmen, 
indeed,  which  in  1782  was  5000,  is  now  reckoned  at  2027;  but  the  value  of  watches  ex- 
ported is  3,000,000  francs,  while  in  1802  it  was  only  2,375,000.  The  improvement  of  skill 
and  machinerv  seems  lo  have  increased  the  produce,  while  the  number  of  workmen  has 
diminished.  There  is  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in  Locle,  and  other 
districts  of  the  principality  of  Neulchftlel. 

The  commerce  of  Switzerland,  irom  its  inland  situation,  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 
unn  '  consists  cliiefly  in  the  exchange  of 

its  cattle  for  corn,  colonial  produce, 
and  fine  manu&ctures.  Its  central 
position  occasions  some  inland  tian- 
sit  trade  between  Fiance,  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy.  The  great  road  over 
the  Simplon,  (bough  constructed 
by  Napoleon  for  mUitary  purpnees, 
proiluces  very  important  commer- 
cial advantages.  A  wonderful  com- 
bination of  industry  and  boldness 
has  been  displayed  in  carrying 
roads  across  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  Such 
are  the  Devil's  Bridge  (J/r-  402.), 
spanning  a  fearful  chasm,  through 
which  the  Reuse  thunders;  Uie 
bridge  over  the  Tesino;  the  road 
cut  along  the  precipitous  side  of 
the  Gemmi,  about  1600  feet  hi^h. 
Acrofls  tbe  great  and  rapid  riven 
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wrenl  latge  wocden  bridgea  haye  been  constructed ;  but  the  latest,  that  at  SchaffhaoEeit, 
was  deatrajred  by  the  French.  The  roada  are  geneially  gpood,  especially  in  the  canton  of 
Benie,  where  tliej  are  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Canals  are  scarcely 
known,  or  indeed  compatible  with  the  structure  of  the  country.  The  one  begun  near  a  cen- 
tury a^,  to  connect  the  lakes  of  Neufbhite!  and  Geneva,  remains  unfinished.  The  two 
cantoDH  of  Uri  and  Tesbo  completed  in  1830  a  very  fine  road  over  the  St,  Gothard,  the  pas- 
Mge  of  which  was  before  only  practicable  for  mules  and  horsee.  In  traversing  the  Schelienen, 
it  has  opened  a  winding  passage  through  enormous  masses  of  granite,  so  bb  nowhere  to 
produce  any  laborious  ascenL  A  new  bridge  ia  substituted  for  the  tamous  Devil's  Bridge, 
and  the  gaHery  of  the  Underloch  is  widened.  The  emperor  of  Austria  has  opened  a  superb 
route  over  the  Splugen,  with  a  view  of  iacilitating  the  communication  between  Lonibardy 
and  the  Tyrol,  from  which  Switzerland  derives  great  advantages. 

Shtt.  VI.— Civil  md  Social  Slate. 

The  pc^latioQ  of  Switzerland  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  very  accurate  census, 
rhe  number  upon  which  the  contingent  of  the  cantons  has  been  calculated  is  1,667,000 ; 
but  this  is  now  undoubtedly  too  nnall.  The  actual  amount  in  1827  was  reckoned  by  Ber- 
noulli at  1,978,000 ;  but,  by  a  carefiil  estimate,  in  the  learned  Prussian  work  entitled  Hertha, 
it  ia  niaed  to  2,013,100. 

As  to  national  character,  the  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain,  honest,  brave, 
and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger  the  last- remnants  of  antique  and  primitive  manners 
Their  Inid  atlachment  to  their  native  country  is  conspicuous,  even  amid  the  necessity  which 
compels. them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  enter  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  It  ia 
obaerved  that  no  sooner  is  the  Ranz  lUt  Vachet,  a  simple  mountain  air,  played  in  their  hear- 
ing, than  the  hardy  soldiers  melt  into  tears.  An  ardent  love  -if  liberty,  ever  sbce  the  grand 
epoch  of  their  liberation,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  people.  Now,  indeed,  the  influx  of 
strai^ra,  and  the  general  mixture  of  nations,  is  said  to  have  broken  down  much  of  what 
was  antique  and  peculiar  in  Swiss  manners ;  and  travellers  have  complained  that  every  modft 
of  turning  toaccoont  their  temporary  paaage  is  as  well  understood  as  in  the  moat  Ireqneoted 
routes  of  Prance  and  Italy.  The  manulacturing  districts  also  have  undergone  a  great  change; 
but  in  the  higher  pastoral  valleys  there  may  still  be  traced  much  of  the  original  Swiss  sun- 

'  The  religion  of  Switierland  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Schweitz, 
Uri.  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zu(r,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesino,  are  Catholic:  St. 
Gall,  Appeniell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons  are  mixed.  The  others  may  be  ranked  as  Protestant , 
though  even  in  Geneva  there  are  15,000  Catholics.  The  Protestant  churches  were  at  first 
■trictly  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but  the  Genevan  church  has  in  a  great 
measure  renounced  the  tenets  of  this  achool  of  theology.  The  Presbyterian  tbrm  of  church 
p>vernment,  however,  still  prevails  throughout  Protestant  Switzerkntl.  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion exhibits  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
monarchtcal  principles,  it  \a  established  among  the  most  purely  democratic  of  the  Swiss  repub- 
lics. The  Protestant  cantons,  however,  are  observed  to  be  decidedly  the  most  Sonriahing 
and  industrious. 

Learning,  though  not  very  generally  difTused  throughont  Switzerland,  has  been  cultivated 
with  great  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a  character  more  decidedly 
intellectoal  than  most  European  cities.  The  names  of  Haller,  Lavater,  Rousseau,  Gessner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Sismondi  throw  lustre  on  Swiss  literature.  The  great  printing  and  book- 
aelling  trade  which  Geneva  enjoyed  while  the  French  press  laboured  under  severe  reatric- 
tiooB,  has  been  dimished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general  throughout  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  systems  of  education  established  by  Pestalozii  at  Yverdun,  and  Fellcnberg 
at  Hofwyl,  have  drawn  general  attention.  The  habits  and  general  forms  of  life  are  sul^ 
•tantialljr  German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  and  especially  in  Geneva,  1^  a  swne- 
what  intimate  cranmunication  with  France. 


Sbct.  VIL — Local  Geography 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  different 
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Geneva  (_fig.  403.),  though  a  mall  canton,  is  the  moat  mteteatiii|F  of  tnj,  from  the  intel- 
jjy,  leclual  culture  of  ilfl  citizemi,  and 

the  moral  influence  which  ther 
have  exercbed  over  Eun^.  It 
is  aitusted  at  the  western  ez- 
tremit;  of  the  take  bearing  ita 
name,  where  the  Rhime,  which 
hiB  entered  aa  a  turbulent  moun- 
tain torrent,  iBsuea  a  bttnd  and 
pellucid  Btream.  Geneva  ia  Dot 
a  handsome  w  well-built  town: 
the  lower  streets  are  shabby,  dir^, 
and  ill-paved ;  Rnd  the  bousea,  lour 
or  five  Btorics  high,  are  overshadowed  by  awkward  projections  supported  by  wooden  propa. 
In  tlie  upper  quarters  there  are  some  ranges  of  good  houses ;  bnt  the  Oenevana  beatow  their 
chief  stuiJf  on  their  country  residences,  which,  commanding  the  moat  nnagnificent  views  of 
the  lake  und  the  Alps,  are  their  constant  abode,  unless  during  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
govemuicnt  of  Geneva  is  less  democratic  than  fonnerly,  the  elections  being  no  longei  direct, 
but  taking  place  by  two  stages :  the  aristocratic  parly  abo  maintain  their  point  of  keepine 
up  a  small  garrison,  and  Hhulting'  the  gates  of  the  city  nightly,  thouifh  the  last  is  attended 
witli  considerable  inconvenience,  Geneva  is  a  sort  of  literary  capital,  not  only  rf  SwitMT- 
land,  but  of  this  part  of  Europe.  Both  sciences  and  ails  are  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour. 
Even  the  ladies  attend  lecturea,  read,  and  draw,  more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe.  Hie 
names  of  Calvin,  Ue  Luc,  Saussure,  Bonnet,  Tisot,  and  other  eminent  men,  adorn  its  literary 
annals.     Population,  3G,000, 

The  approaches  to  Miait  Blanc,  through  the  districts  of  Cablais  and  the  Faucigny,  belong 
politically  to  Savoy ;  but  as  they  are  usually  made  IVom  the  side  of  Geneva,  the  idea  <K 
Switzerland  ia  invariably  excited  by  this  mountain  and  ita  mighty  appendages.  A  journey 
of  eighteen  leagues  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Vate  of  Chamouni,  one  of  the  moM  remark- 
able spots  in  Europe,  and  where  the  fullest  display  ia  made  of  all  the  features  c^  savage 
and  Alpine  grandeur.  This  valley  was  only  discovered  in  1741,  by  Pococke  and  Windham, 
but  has  since  been  visited  by  numerous  admiiets  ofthe  sublime  in  nature.  It  ftmns  a  kng 
and  nanow  dell,  through  which  the  Aveyron  (^g.  404.)  dashes  its  impetuous  wavea^  ana 
404  above  which  rises,  like  a  stupendous  wtlt, 

^_^  .  ,  Mont  Blanc,  with  all  its  train  of  attend- 

ant mountains.  Numberless  ^tacier^ 
which  have  descended  in  successive  ages 
hang  from  ita  sides  in  the  most  varied 
and  irregulaj  forms.  The  valley  being 
nearly  3400  feet  above  the  sea,  Hcot 
than  12,000  feet  per- 


..     .  e  enclosed  front  thereat 

of  the  world.  The  first  object  of  the  traveller  is  to  ascend  Montanvert,  where  he  enjoy*  a 
comprehensive  view  of  these  extraordinary  scenes,  and  is  on  the  borders  ofthe  "sea  of  ice," 
which  spreads  from  this  point  for  many  leagues,  with  its  surfiice  broken  like  the  waveaof  a 
stormy  ocean.  The  bold  traveller,  exerting  alike  hands  and  feet,  traverses  these  rugged 
maases,  and  in  so  doing,  enjoya  a  variety  ofthe  most  striking  scenery.  To  behiM,  however, 
Mont  Blanc  in  ell  its  glory,  it  is  necessary,  by  a  rugged  and  even  somewhat  perilous  route, 
to  ascend  the  Breven)  Irom  which  this  loftiest  of  the  European  summits  appears  in  fall  view, 
and  its  snows  shine  with  a  lustre  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure,  l^e  neighboaring 
eumniils  of  the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  Buet  afibrd  also  fine  views  of  Mont  Blanc  For  a  few 
daring  adventurer^  a  mightier  task  remains,  that  of  scaling  the  sides  of  this  king  tf  moun- 
tains, and  reaching  its  long  unapproached  pinnacle.  It  was  not  till  about  ITflO  that  Saus- 
sure, having  his  attention  strongly  directed  towards  Alpine  phenomena,  formed  the  daring 
conception  of  passing  those  waits  of  ice,  those  immense  glaciers  and  imfathcanaUe  mows, 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  He  ofiered  a  reward  (o  those  who  should  trace  before  him  this 
arduous  path,  or  should  even  make  an  attempt,  though  abortive.  Repealed  eSbrts  wwe 
made,  but  in  vain,  till  1786,  when  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Bolmat,  having  left  Chuoooni  «n 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  and  spent  the  night  on  the  mountain  of  La  CAte,  hi^ipily 
reached  the  summit  at  half  past  six  on  the  following  evening.  At  eight  on  the  enming 
tnoming  they  reached  Chamooni,  with  their  ftcet  and  eyea  nreUed,  and  overwhelmad  wiu 
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fctigTM.  Suianre  then  determined,  under  the  ffuiduice  of  Belmat,  to  undertake  the  expm 
ditkn  in  penoo.  On  the  first  of  August,  1787,  he  foraied  &  CAravin  of  eighteen,  furnished 
with  [soTiaioaa,  poles,  ropei,  Udders,  and  scientific  instrumentB  (^g.  405.).  They  left  Cha- 
.t>  r.  iDOUiii  at  Mven  in  the  mornio?,  spent 

their  first  night  on  the  mountain  of  La 
CAte,  and  the  second  on  the  DAnie  da 
Goute,  11,970  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Next  day  the  declivity  was 
(bund  BO  steep,  and  the  snow  so  hard, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  in 
it  with  hatchets;  but  at  eleven  they 
Imd  reached  the  summit  in  view  of  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  among 
whom  Madame  Saussure  and  her  two 
sisters  were  observing  them  through  a 
telescope;  at  which  mtNnent  all  the 
bells  of  the  village  were  rung.  The 
travellers  near  this  highest  point  felt 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  burning 
thirst,  extreme  debility,  and  difficulty 
,'  were  obliged  to  pause  for  breath,  and 
It  two  boors  in  going  over  the  lost  150  paces.  These  unpleasant  symptoms  have  alwaya 
been  experienced  bj  ttKMe  who  encounter  the  very  rarefied  air  of  the  higher  atmosphere^ 
Tbe  next  ascent  was  made  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  and  the  meat  recent  is  that  by  Mr.  Auldjo, 
who  has  pabliahed  an  interesting  narrative  of  hia  route. 

Tlw  antdo  of  Vaud  formed  originally  port  of  the  ^uchy  of  Savoy,  &om  which,  about  the 
tima  <^  tite  Reformation,  it  was  conquered  by  Berne;  biit  that  state,  imbued  with  ariato- 
CBtie  ideas,  communicated  to  its  new  acquisition  few  of  the  privileges  which  it  bad  acquired 
Sir  itaelC  It  ruled  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  Waadtland,  as  a  subject  state,  and  with  some 
dagree  of  severity.  In  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  this  territory  obtaiaed 
ita  ananeipaUixi,  and  exists  now  as  a  sepaiste  and  independent  canton.  It  occupies  the 
wbole  northern  border  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  does  not,  like  the  southern,  consist  of 
Alpi  piled  on  Alps,  but  of  gentle  hills  and  smilbg  valleys,  gradually  sloping  upward  to  the 
■eJerate  elevation  of  the  Junu  The  vines  of  this  region  arc  considered  equal  to  any  in 
BatQpe;  and  the  wine  made  tVom  them  has  a  ver^  considerable  reputation.     Lausanne,  the 


iSkHt    , 
At  every  ten  or  twelve  steps  they  w 


.._  A  Alps,  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  are  terminated  by  tbe  awful  and  snow-clad  pin- 
■  of  Moot  Blanc  Tbese  attractions,  heightened  hy  those  derived  from  the  adventures 
iriMiiisii,  and  his  celebrated  romance,  have  drawn  a  multitude  of  visiters  and  residents 
n  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  seek  there  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  retirement.  The  town, 
__  rerer,  is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  having  only  10,000  inhabitants,  though  it  has  a  fine 
Oothjc  cathediah  The  house  of  Gibbon,  and  uie  cabinet  where  he  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
kk  history,  are  visited  by  travellers.  Vcvay,  farther  up  tbe  lake,  is  a  somewhat  thrivmg 
little  village,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  lAusaime,  and  commanding  singularly  fine  views 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  house  where  Ludlow  resided  and  died,  tbe  Castle  of 
CSuDoD,  and  the  Clarens  of  Rousseau,  give  to  this  place  a  classic  character. 

TIm  canton  of  the  Valais  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  along  the  upper 
nlley  of  the  Rhone,  which  almost  wholly  conipcses  it  The  Valais  is  one  of  the  most 
angnlaT,  pictnresque,  and  romantic  regions  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  It  consists  of 
a  deep  valley,  100  miles  long,  and  &om  two  to  twelve  in  breadtli,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
tbe  most  enormous  mountains  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe;  on  the  south  by  the  Italian 
chain,  St  Bernard  (Jg.  406.),  Monte  Rosa,  the  Simplon,  and  St  Gothard ;  on  the  north 
by  the  Schreckhom,  the  Wetterhom,  the 
Grimsel,  the  Gemmi.  The  lower  districts, 
extendbg  along  the  Rhone,  are  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  and  sometimes  expoeed 
to  a  scorching  heat,  like  that  of  the  centre 
of  Africa.  Their  plains  produce  grain, 
rich  pastures,  and  even  luxuriant  vines; 
but  these  gifla  of  nature  are  not  improved 
with  the  same  diligence  as  in  the  neigh- 
tiouring  cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud.  Till 
lately  there  wbs  no  road  by  which  a  car- 
riage or  wagoD  could  pass,  except  one 
from  the  west,  which,  at  St.  Maiu-ice,  is  so 
and  the  gala  of  the  Roman  bridge  there 
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might  (but  in  the  whole  Vatais ;  but  Napoleon  fonaed  a  majrnificent  route  bj  Heillem,  (O 
leui  to  his  greet  military  line  over  the  Bunplon,  which  will  favour  indeed  the  cranmerce  cf 
the  Valais,  but  will  expose  it  to  become  the  theatre  of  war.  This  territory  is  exposed  above 
all  othera  in  Switzerland  to  the  goilrc,  that  dreadful  and  disgusting  malady,  which  at  once 
deforms  the  body  and  destroys  the  bciilties  of  the  mind.  The  VaUia  is  quite  a  rural  dietrict; 
yet  its  little  capital,  Sion,  or  Sittenwilt,  with  3000  inhabitants,  affords  a  market  where  its  pea^ 
aantry  can  exchange  their  cattle  and  the  produce  of  their  Helds.  This  place,  the  Sedunum 
of  the  Homans,  is  picturesque  and  tntique ;  its  caetle  is  perched  on  a  pyramidal  rock ;  and 
its  o)d-ftsbioned  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fortified  monnstery.  Tbo 
baths  of  Leuk  are  situated  5000  feet  up  the  declivity  of  the  Gemmi.  They  are  ctmsidered 
of  great  virtue  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and  are  tberelbre  frequented,  though  iittle  provisuxi 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  visitere ;  nor  ia  they  find  any  of 
the  usual  amusements  of  watering-places;  but  they  may  enjoy  the  extraordinary  grandeur 
of  the  views  from  the  neighbouring  summits,  extending  over  the  most  elevated  of  the  Alpine 

The  canton  of  Berne,  separated  from  the  Valais  by  the  great  chain  of  the  centnl  Aonw 
or  peaks,  though  riiom  of  its  subject  territories,  holds  still  scnnewbat  the  n 
place  among  the  Swiss  republics.  Berne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  m 
comprising  a  great  part  ot  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  is  well  cultivated  by  a  lahariaM  pea- 
santry. The  southern  consists  of  the  Oberland,  or  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  nngs^  ft 
tract  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  where  $L500  to  S2D0O  is  esteemed  a  fortune,  and  tiled 
dwellings  and  glass  windows  give  to  their  owners  a  reputation  of  wealth.  The  |iliwii»i, 
however,  of  a  redundant  population  has  lately  reduced  them  to  severe  distress. 

The  city  of  Berne  (Jig.  407.),  generally  considered  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  is  situated 
am  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  ina  coni- 

mandinff  position  above  the  Aar, 
which  nearly  encircles  it  on  all 
sides.  Fine  and  ancient  woode 
reach  almost  to  the  gates  of  tlie 
city,  bearing  a  noble  and  even  ma- 
jestic aspect  It  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  Roman  town;  yet  its  hand- 
somest houses  and  most  sumpbioiM 
edifices  date  all  since  1760.  IIm 
Gothic  Cathedral  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  church  of  Sl  Esprit,  the  mint,  and  the  hospital,  are  among  its  principal  publio 
buildimns;  while  the  private  mansions  are  handsome,  and  solid  rather  than  showy.  But  tb* 
magnificence  of  Berne  is  mainly  derived  from  its  wide  and  lofty  terraces,  commanding  tba 
moBt  superb  views  over  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alpe  ;  from  the  qa^ 
eiouB  fountains  by  which  its  streets  arc  supplied  and  refreshed,  end  from  the  fine  avenues  of 
trees  which  penetrate  through  the  city.  The  constitution  of  Berne  is  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Switzerland ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dimmiahed  power  of  the  stale,  this  spirit  is  etiU  in 
ftill  operation.  The  scramble  and  contest  for  office,  even  among  the  nearest  relatiooa,  i> 
■ud  in  this  small  sphere  to  be  as  eager  as  in  the  greatest  capitals.  Berne  is  not,  nw  eTor 
was,  a  literary  town ;  yet  it  has  a  public  library,  to  which  some  valuable  collectitme  tn 
attached.    Population  18,000. 

The  region  of  the  glaciers,  extending  alonft  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is,  next  to 
Mont  Blanc,  that  whore  Alpine  scenery  is  displayed  on  the  grandest  ecule,  and  in  the  nxMt 
awful  and  picturesque  forms :  the  approach  is  by  Thun,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  mmo 
name.  This  lit^e  cit^,  more  ancient  than  Berne,  and  still  showing  its  strong  castle  seated 
on  a  rock,  is  interesting  only  by  its  vicinity  to  these  sublime  phenomena  of^nature,  which 
the  valleys  of  Lauterbrunn  and  Grindelwald  (,Jig.  408.)  afTnrd  the  meet  lavourable  opportu- 
nity of  viewing.  These  vallejrs  con- 
tain rich  postures,  and  a  conmdeiabla 
population;  good  roads, carried  throogli 
every  part  of  tlie  canton  of  Beme^  ex- 
tend a  considerable  way  up  the  mouD- 
,  tains.  They  tlitis  afford  advantageooa 
'  spots  for  viewing  those  vast  ecenee  of 
ice,  snow,  and  desolation,  which  are  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Here  woods 
and  meadows  border  close  on  immenw 
glaciers,  which,  descending  fit>m  the 
upper  regions,  cover  an  extent  of  about 
1200  equare  miles  of  territory.  From 
e  descried  those  pgantic  peaks  which  overlook  this  part  of  Switzerland! 
or  Virjjin  Peak,  the  two  Righers,  the  Wetlerhom,  the  Schreckhorn,  toe 
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Fiiuter-Aar-horn,  and  man;  othera  almost  aa  lofty.     Occuioaallf  only,  amid  the  cioads  and 

misu  which  float  contiouallv  around  them,  these  mountainB  show  the  f^sndeur  of  their 

forma,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  eternal  sdows  with  which  they  are  covered.    The  scene  it 

rendered  more  awful  by  the  aouod  of  the  avalanche,  which,  in  the  higher  Alps,  is  repeated 

at  ahort  intervala,  like  peals  of  thunder.     Numerous  and  lofty  cascades  dash  continually 

down  these  immense  steeps;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Staubbach  (fig.  409.), 

,j,  formed  bj  the  Luschine,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar:  the 

W9  tfjyt'ii^  stream  falls  irom  the  height  of  800  feet,  but  as  the 

.jESR^i  ^        mass  of  water  is  not  very  great,  it  spreida  out  in  ita 

' Ei^     '  -'  descent  into  a  species  of  while  vapour,  which,  when 

illumined  by  the  rising  sun,  produces  very  brilliant 

efTects.     Other  &11a  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains 

!^  I      ,  .,     1  are  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  Staubbach. 

2^L_^.^^     ij^l  ^^^.    ,  ip.  Two  passages  from  this  canton  lead  into  the  Vakis; 

D^^^CaJ^B''  JS^^^'-'  j'  '  ^^  Alpine  passes.  A  great  port  of  the  read  is  cut  in 
S^^^H|^Hf^fil^j|R^/'  '  the  &ce  of  a  perpendicular  roch  1600  feet  hi^h,  and 
^^^^HjH^^gjb^^^B^  eo  smooth,  that  from  below  no  vestige  of  a  track  can 
^^^^^^^^HH|^^^^pH  be  discovered.  Strangers,  who  are  carried  in  a  litiei, 
|^H^HtSl^S^~!^B8E  '""^  '"v^  ^^"  ^Y^^  bandaged,  to  prevent  their  grow- 
^^^^Er^BBfl-^ira  ^^^^E  ins  K^i^y  by  looking  down  upon  so  fearful  and  diasy  s 
^JH^Hm^^JQuJM^^  height.  The  passage  of  the  Grimsel  is  not  so  perpen* 
^^^^^zZ^bHI^^^bR^^^^  dicular,  but  it  is  longer  and  more  generally  rugged. 
Fill  of  duuiiUsii  through  a  wondrous  succession  of  peaks  and  glaciers. 

Near  the  summit  is  erected  an  hotpice,  where  a  man 
is  ftationed,  with  as  allowance  for  receiving  and  entertaining  travellers. 

Tlie  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Uuterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  the  cradle  of  Swiss 
liberty,  form  a  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  Berne,  and  north  of  the  Valaia.  Hera  Na- 
ture begins  to  lay  aside  that  awliil  and  rugs;ed  character  which  she  wears  in  the  southern 
clmins,  and  in  those  enclosing  the  Rhone.  The  mountains  are  not  so  continuous,  or  so  lof^ ; 
their  upper  regioiu  are  not  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor  do  fields  of  ice,  descending  &om 
their  sides,  cover  the  surrounding  plains.  The  two  chief  heights,  those  of  Pilate  and  the 
Righi,  rise  solitarily,  like  columns,  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  above  ranges  which  do 
not  eiceed  half  that  elevation.  This  country  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  or  of  the  Pour  Forest  Cantons,  of  great  ettenl,  ajid  shooting  branches  in  every 
direction,  which  tbrm  each  as  it  were  a  separate  lake.  Although  the  objects  are  not  so 
|ft«nd  as  in  the  valleys  of  Chamooni  or  of  the  Rhone,  yet  the  great  variety  of  aspects,  the 
mterchange  of  rural  and  Alpine  scenery,  the  numerous  villegea  and  tarm-houses  perched  on 
the  clilfi,  render  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  pleasing  portion 
of  Swiss  landscape.  Some  of  the  mountains,  from  their  solitary  elevation,  and  the  crumbling 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  inspire  a  constant  apprehension  of  their  breaking 
down;  a  dread  which  was  realised  about  twelve  yeais  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the  Roeeberg, 
which  covered  eight  or  ten  leagues  of  territory  with  a  chaos  of  ruins,  and  buried  sevenl 
villages,  with  4.'i7  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  effect  their  escape.  All  this  teN 
ritory  is  marked  with  spots  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history  and  patriotism;  the  scene  of 
the  exploits  of  Tell,  and  of  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  little  cantons  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Among  the  mountains,  the  most  iofty  and  re- 
markable is  Mount  Pilate,  about  7000  feet  high,  rising  in  seven  peaks  around  a  little  lake, 
in  which,  according  to  the  fanciful  tradition  of  the  country,  Pontius  Pilate  drowned  himself. 
It  contains  calcareous  substances,  with  numerous  shells  and  petrifactions.  The  Right,  how- 
ever, though  little  more  than  5000  feet  high,  is  the  summit  most  frequently  ascended  by 
trafellers.  FVom  its  southern  position,  between  the  Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  outpost  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alps,  whence  the  entire  middle  chain  of  snowv 
peaks  is  seen  from  end  to  eiid,  and  behind  them  many  summits  of  the  Italian  range,  though 
those  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  are  hidden  by  the  enormous  masses  in  front  of  them. 
To  the  south  appear  the  plains  and  lower  vales  of  SwitJierland,  stretching  away  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Italy ;  and  the  view  is  so  extensive,  that  from  a  cottage  recently  erected 
on  this  summit,  the  sun  may  be  seen  every  day  to  rise  and  set  over  all  Switzerland. 

The  cities  in  this  pastoral  region  do  not  attain  to  any  important  ma^itude.  Schweitx, 
the-cradle  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  is  little  more  than  a 
handscHne  village,  situated  amid  the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich  meadows  and 
verdant  knolls,  emhoeomed  amid  rugged  clifis  and  Alpine  peaks,  tinkling  with  the  sound  of 
innumerable  cow-bells,  and  echoing  with  the  tune  of  the  Rani:  dea  Vacliea  Lucerne,  on  the 
west,  with  0000  inhabitants,  is  considerably  larger,  and  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  It  is  nobly  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake  enclosed  by  Mount  Pilate,  and 
Others  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  l^e  city  itself  is  adorned  by  some 
ancient  and  veneraUe  atnictures,  and  its  different  parts,  Mparated  by  branches  of  ttie  lake^ 
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are  connected  bf  wooden  bridges  of  remaifcable  length  uid  pecoliurtmcture.  Thecabineta 
<f  Luceme  cantain  some  interesting  Swob  antiquities ;  but  ttie  object  which  especiall;  attracia 
the  attention  of  stiangers,  is  the  great  model  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  tbe  bordering  tracts 
of  Switzerland,  which  the  late  General  Pleffer  spent  a  laborious  life  in  framing.  On  ascale 
of  fifteen  inches  to  the  square  league,  and  of  ten  inchee  to  tbe  height  of  9700  feet,  he  haa 
modelled  in  relief  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art,every  valley,  every  mountain  and  mocmtain 
path,  every  village,  eteeple,  and  even  every  coUage.  The  traveller  here  sees  beneath  bis  eye, 
m  a  narrow  compaaa,  all  those  myeteriee  of  the  Alps  which  it  has  cost  him  so  much  labour 
personally  to  trace. 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  likewise  enlirelv  mountaioous  and  pastoral,  enclosed  tnr  tbe 
high  chain  of  the  Surren  Alps  which  surround  it  with  an  almost  inaccessible  rampart.  Ther 
form  a  decided  contrast  U  liie  soft  pastoral  valleys  of  the  bterior,  particularly  that  which 
BurmuDds  tlie  little  lake  of  Somen.  Here  all  that  is  gloomy  and  nigged  in  Alpine  scenery, 
its  peaks  of  naked  rock,  its  glaciers,  its  snowy  mountains,  and  roanng  toirenu,  disappear, 
and  are  succeeded  by  rounded  hills  of  the  most  graceful  form,  covert  with  woods  and  tbe 
freshest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  rural  abodes,  which  soften  without  impairing  that 
character  of  stillness  and  solitude  which  reigns  through  every  part  of  this  romantic  valley. 
Sarnen  is  the  capital  of  what  is  called  the  Obwold ;  but  Stantz,  in  the  Nedwold,  is  tbe  chief 
city  of  the  cauloo.  Uri,  which  only  touches  the  lake  at  the  south-east  point  by  its  little 
capitaj  of  AIIotC  composes  the  fourth  democratic  cantoa  It  extends  to  tbe  south  over  <i 
wild  and  aw&l  ranse  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  including  that  mav  named  Hont  Bt.  Gothaid, 
which  was  supposed,  till  within  this  hall^cntury,  lo  contain  the  most  elevated  peaks  in 
Europe.  Altorfhas  2000  inbabilanta.  At  Burglcn.  near  Altcfff;  is  the  chapel  of  Tell,  <Jg. 
■  410.)  on  the  spot  where  be  leaped  asbcaa, 

410  and  escaped  from  the  hands  oThis  tyrants. 

'-  ,    ..  Zug  is  a  little  lake,  with  an  encircling 

_',         .^,  ,_,'•  canton,  the  sroalleat  and  least  popukna  in 

"^~   ' '  Switaerland.     The  lake,  whose  watera  an 

the  deepest  of  any  except  Ccoistance,  is  SDT* 
roundcxi  by  pleasing  pastoral  hills,  but  of 
moderate  elevation;  on  the  south, however, 
the  coloasal  heights  of  Righi  and  Pilate  an 
reflected  in  its  walere,  and  the  dim  fanau 
of  the  glaciers  appear  in  the  distance.  Tha 
town  is  seated  on  a  hill  so  Immediatelj 
above  the  lake,  that  in  1435,  a  whole  street 
fell  in  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and  hx^ 
pemna  perished.  The  place  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  many  warriors,  who  distingnisbed 
themselves  both  in  the  native  and  foreign  service.  Morgarten  was  the  scene  of  Ihecelebntad 
victoi7  of  1300  free  Switzers  over  20,WO  Austiians,  in  1315. 

Zurich,  to  the  north-east  of  Zug',  and  approaching  to  the  Gennan  border,  is  one  of  di« 
most  interesting  of  all  the  cantons,  by  lis  intelligence,  industry,  and  prosperity.  The  luif 
lake  cm  which  it  is  situated  partakes  not  of  the  grand  and  awflil  character  which  marks  tha 
scenery  of  the  High  Alps.  Jtn  hills,  green  to  the  summit,  are  covered  with  villages,  cnlbire^ 
and  habitations;  nature  appeara  only  under  a  soft  and  pleasing  aspect;  though  still  to  tha 
south,  a  dim  view  is  obtained  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  High  Alps.  The  city  of  Zurich  ia 
situated  oo  the  Ummat,  where  it  issues  out  of  tbe  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Zurich, 
with  11,000  inhabitants,  is  the  literary  capital  of  German  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  middla 
ages  It  was  called  "  the  learned;"  and  the  exertions  of  Zuingtius  st  that  era  lo  restore  tba 
lost  rights  of  religion,  reason,  and  humanity,  threw  a  lustre  on  its  name.  In  modem  tintea 
its  Ikme  has  been  chiefly  poetical  and  imaginative;  and  the  works  of  Bodmer,  fiiniiiii. 
Zimmereiann,^nd  I^vater  have  excited  interest  throughout  Europe.  Painting  and  mnno 
■have  also  been  cultivated  with  greater  ardour  and  success  than  in  any  other  part  ofSwitier- 
land.  Zurich  possesses  a  library  of  40.000  volumes,  with  some  manuscripts  of  importanca: 
it  has  also  valuable  collections  m  the  different  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  three  cantons  of  Glirus,  Sl  Gall,  and  Appenzell,  which  extend  along  tbe  eaaten 
fhwtier  towards  Germany,  [resent  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  those  of^the  west  and 
centre.  "Riey  are  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  mountain  ranges,  which,  rising  to  tba 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet,  do  not  reach  the  regions  of  pCTpetual  snow,  or  poor  down 
avalanches  or  glaclera  into  the  plains  beneath ;  but  rise  in  varied  shapes,  dark,  rugged,  and 
awflil.  One  of  the  leading  features  is  the  I^ke  of  Wallenstadt,  twelve  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  where  the  naked  cliffi)  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  lo  an  amazing  height,  and  dip  m 
perpendicularly  into  the  water,  as  to  leave  very  few  points  at  which  a  boat  can  approach, 
l^ese  mountain  walls  elsewhere  enclose  luxuriant  valleys,  which  open  as  they  proceed 
north  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  a  great  pert  (rf*  St  Gall  and  Appenzell  presents  a 
level  ■nrlace.  Into  these  ffnt/ins  the  eotttm  manu&ctore  has  been  Introduced  on  a  great 
scale,  and  baa  converted  the  hardy  huntMnsn  and  husbandmen  ef  tbe  Alps  into  n 
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embroiderers.  For  some  time  a  great  increase  of  wealth  was  thus  produced.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  however,  the  stagnation  of  demand,  and  the  formidable  nvalry  of  Britain,  threw  a 
great  number  out  of  employment  When  M.  Simond  passed  through  in  1617,  he  witnessed 
extreme  didtreas ;  beggars  swarmed  everywhere,  and  many  were  suspected  to  have  died  of 
&mine,  or  at  least  ofoeficient  nourishment  A  considerable  revival,  however,  is  said  to  have 
recently  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  Swiss  are 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  impaired  by  this  change  of  habit 

Among  the  small  capitals  of  those  three  cantons,  St  Gall  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  ancient  It  contains  9000  inhabitants.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  ray  of  light  emanated,  it  is  said, 
fiom  Icolmkiii  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  patron  saint  of  this  place  was  a  native.  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  used  in  the  early  editions  of  the  classics  were  drawn  from  the  archives  of 
its  monastery.  Its  abbots  were  princes  of  the  German  empire,  through  whom  and  its  nobles 
the  city  was  involved  in  war  and  politics ;  and,  being  eclipsed  by  more  modem  schools,  lost 
its  fiime  for  learning.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  in  1796 ;  and  the  canton  is  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  former  being  99,000,  and  the  latter  56,000.  Appen- 
zell  has  adopted  the  manu&cturing  system  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  on  its  limited  territory 
maintains  the  most  dense  population  of  any  part  of  Switzerland.  Though  removed  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  Higher  Alps,  it  has  several  steep  summits,  which  command  extensive 
views  over  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Tyrol  and  Swabia.  The  population  of  Appenzell 
is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  portions :  the  rural,  which  is  almost  all  Catholic ;  the  manu- 
&cturing  and  commercial,  almost  wholly  Protestant  Glarus  is  situated  among  the  most 
rugged  and  rocky  tracts  df  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  town  lies  deep  in  a  valley,  over- 
hung by  ramparts  of  rock  so  elevated,  that  the  sun  in  winter  is  seen  only  for  four  hours  of 
the  day.  This  buried  situation,  narrow  crooked  streets,  its  diminutive  and  antiquated  houses, 
with  low  entrances,  heavy  doors,  and  walls  painted  in  fresco,  the  silence  and  stillness  which 

Cevail,  unite  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  city  dug  out  of  the  earth,  like  Pompeii  or  Hercu- 
neum.    Near  the  place  is  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments,  which  fell  in  1593  from  the  top  of 
the  Glamisk,  a  height  of  about  6000  feet 

Thur^via,  or  Thurgau,  which  stands  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the  Svrabian 
border,  is  a  tract  in  which  Switzerland  loses  almost  entirely  its  peculiar  character.  Only 
to  the  south,  on  the  side  of  the  Tockenburg,  rise  hills  of  2000  or  9000  feet  high,  covered 
with  rich  meadows  and  Alpine  pastures.  The  rest  consists  of  valleys  and  plains  of^  extreme 
fertility,  covered  with  vines  ^and  rich  harvests.  Two  crops  of  flax  are  raised  in  the  year,  and 
an  extent  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  plantations  of  pears  and  apples,  from  which 
excellent  cider  is  made.  There  are  manufiictures  of  very  fine  Imen,  which  are  still  carried 
on,  though  the  trade  is  injured  by  the  general  use  of  cotton  stufls.  This  territory,  previous 
to  the  late  revolution,  was  in  a  veiy  oppressed  state.  Eight  of  the  other  cantons  had  posses- 
sions  within  it,  which  they  ruled  bv  bailifls  with  great  severity ;  and  numerous  lords  and 
convents  had  seigniorial  rights,  rendering  those  liable  to  them  littJe  better  than  slaves.  It  is 
DOW  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  canton,  of  which  the  little  city  of  Frankenfeld, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  baili^  is  the  capital. 

The  city  of  Constance,  though  now  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Baden,  is  locally 
attached  to  Thurgau  and  to  Switzerland.  Constance,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  one  d[ 
the  great  imperial  cities,  possessing  a  population  of  96,000  souls,  extensive  linen  manufac- 
tures, and  a  great  inland  trade,  fit  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  more  celebrated  by  the 
great  council,  which  attracted  2300  princes  and  nobles,  16,000  ecclesiastics,  60,000  laymen, 
and,  it  is  added,  1500  courtesans.  The  Romish  church  was  then  in  its  utmost  height  of 
power ;  the  archduke  of  Austria  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  the  early  movers  of  the  Reformation,  after  having  appeared  under  a  safe>conduct 
from  the  emperor,  were  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the  council,  and  hurried  to  the  stake. 
This  spiritual  tumult  seems  to  have  banished  from  Constance  the  industry  by  which  it  had 
flourished ;  and  when,  in  1548,  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  its  decline  became  still 
more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  now  reduced  to  5000  souls :  the  grass  grows  in  the  streets, 
and  the  great  hall,  153  feet  long  and  60  broad,  in  which  the  council  met,  whose  iron  doors 
torn  on  plated  hinges,  and  have  the  figures  of  warriors  carved  on  them,  is  now  employed  as 
a  yam  market  (instance  is,  however,  beautifully  iituated  on  the  lake  of  the  name,  called 
by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See.  This  wide  expanse  appears  divested  of  all  the  awful 
grandeur  which  marks  the  interior  regions ;  but  the  wide  circuit  of  its  cultivated  shores, 
swelling  into  gentle  hills,  bears  an  aspect  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing.  Although  this  lake 
be  everywhere  surrounded  with  level  country,  it  has  the  deepest  water  of  any  in  Switzerland. 
Schafi*hau8cn  is  a  small  canton,  which,  situated  entirelv  on  the  north  or  German  side  of 
the  Rhine,  scarcely  belongs  to  Switzerland,  unless  through  political  ties  arising  out  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  capital,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  was  originally  an  imperial  town ; 
its  burghers  extended  their  possessions  till,  with  a  view  to  security,  they  sought  and  found 
admittance  into  the  Helvetic  League.  The  territory  of  Schafiliausen  is  diversified  by  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  thickly  pluited  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  held  in  estima- 
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tion.  The  town  of  Schaffhauscn  was  distinguished  b;  n  magnificent  wooden  bridfre  over 
the  Rhine,  conBtmcted  in  1758  by  an  artist  of  the  canton  of  AppenicU ;  but  this  celebrated 
erection  was  burned  down  by  the  French  in  April,  17W,  when  the  Austrians  obtained  pos- 
session of  Schaffhauscn.  It  in 
BtiU,  however,  distinguished  and 
TisiCed  on  account  of  one  of  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  greal  fall  of  the  Rhine  (Jg. 
411),  to  which  Europe  presenU 
nothing  equal.  Its  heig'ht  does 
not  exceed  sixty  feet;  but  it  is 
remarkable  lor  the  violence  of  its 
fall,  the  sound  of  its  thundering 
waves,  and  the  cloud  of  foam 
which  It  throws  into  the  air. 
The  human  voice  ia  not  heard  in 
Its  close  vicuiity,  and  the  sound 
reaches  to  the  distance  of  lix 

Basle,  or  Basel,  forms  another  frontier  canton,  and  has  also  chaiBCteis  which  make  it  only 
imperfectly  Swiss.  A  steep  mountain  chain  shuts  it  completely  in  from  the  rest  of  Switier- 
land.  The  slopes  of  this  chain,  in  looking  towards  ^le,  and  descending  to  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  Rhine,  are  covered  with  rich  pastures.  Basle  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and 
remained  always  a  city  of  consequence  during  the  middle  aires;  but  it  wan  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  it  rose  to  itn  greatest  splondotir.  Advantageously  situated  on  the  Rhine,  whidi 
here  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  placed  at  the  point  of  union  between  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  distingui^ed  itself 
likewise  by  a  zealous  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts.  That  of  painting  was  early  car- 
ried to  perfection ;  and  the  names  of  Erasmus  (as  a  resident),  Paracelsus,  CEcotampadius,  to 
which  it  has  since  added  thoee  of  Euler  and  the  Bemoullis,  gave  it  a  distinguished  name  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Basle,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  is  still  the 
seat  of  a  great  transit  trade;  and  forms  an  important  military  position,  from  its  command  rf 
the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  In  the  fine  arts,  this  city  could  boast  of  Holbein,  an 
eminent  painter,  many  of  whose  best  works  still  adorn  its  edifices.  It  contains  16,000 
inhabitants. 

The  three  cantons  of  Argovia,  Soleure,  and  Friburg  stretch  from  Basle  in  a  south-weaterlj 
direction  along  the  course  of  the  Aar.  They  compcee,  along  with  a  part  of  Berne,  the  gnM 
fdain  of  Switzerland,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  ridge  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  other  fay  the 
great  range  o!  the  central  glaciers.  This  plain  presents  not  the  sacne  deed  level  as  thoee 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  diversified  by  detached  hills  and  branches  of  the  Jura,  some  of 
which  rise  even  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet;  but  these  hills  are  green  to  the  summit, 
generate  no  glaciers,  and  in  summer  throw  off  slt^cther  their  covering  of  snow.  This 
district,  accordingly,  contains  the  richest  pastures  in  Switzerland,  whence  are  produced  ttie 
Gruy^re  and  other  cheeses,  which  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe, 

The  cities  of  this  district  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  confederacy.  JViburg, 
with  7000  inhabitants,  picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  sui^ 
munded  with  walls  and  towers,  pertly  on  the  plain  beneath,  forms  a  sort  of  capital  of  Catholic 
Switzerland.  The  aristocratic  spirit  was  carried  in  Friburg^  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  the 
magistrates  had  even,  as  at  Venice,  a  secret  council,  by  whose  invisible  machinery  all  a&in 
of  state  were  conducted.  An  eminently  exclusive  spirit  still  prevails,  which  shuts  the  door 
against  new  men  and  new  ideas,  and  opposes  those  modern  improvements  which  have  found 
a  place  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  Some  steps,  however,  though  on  a  cootncted  scale, 
have  l)een  taken  towards  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders.  Morat,  In  this  canton,  asmall 
town  on  a  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  immortalised  by  the  splendid  victory  gained  hj 
the  Swiss  in  1476  over  the  great  army  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Rash;  a  vio- 
iorf  which,  after  their  long  struggle,  sealed  the  existence  and  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.  On  the  spot  was  erected  a  building,  containing  the  hones  of  the  15,000  fallen 
invaders,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1796,  but  an  obelisk  has  sbce  been  raised 
to  commemorate  the  event  Soleure  is  a  small  town  and  canton,  governed  by  the  same  ari^ 
loeratic  spirit  as  Friburg.  The  canton  includes  some  part  of  the  range  of  the  Jura;  and 
the  Wesaenstein,  a  summit  immediately  l)ehind  the  city,  commands,  according  to  Ebel,  the 
finest  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Swiss  mountains  that  can  anywhere  be  obtained.  Aanu 
is  a  small  town  in  the  plain  of  Argovia,  celebrated  for  its  rich  meadows,  and  the  akill  with 
which  they  are  irrigated.  Aarburg,  in  the  same  canton,  deserves  notice,  Ba  the  only  fortified 
town  in  Switzerland. 

The  canton  of  Neufchfttel,  including  Vallengtn,  covers  a  long  line  of  the  sumDiits  and 
valleys  of  the  Jun.    This  extenaiva  ndgei  whidi  in  a  direction  fhim  north-east  to  south- 
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west,  separates  Switzerland  trom  France,  does  not  reach  that  immense  heig^ht,  nor  exhibit 
those  rugged  and  broken  forms,  which  give  to  the  southern  chains  so  grand  an  aspect  It 
rises  in  die  form  of  a  steep  high  terrace,  resembling,  from  a  distance,  a  lofty  wall.  The 
summit  commands  the  most  extensive  and  delightful  views  over  the  plain  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  vast  ranges  of  Alps  beyond.  The  sides  bein^  neither  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
nor  subject  to  the  inroad  of  glaciers,  are  clothed  with  large  and  dense  forests  of  fir  in  the 
upper  regions,  and  below  chiefly  of  walnut  trees;  groves  of  which  enclose  almost  every  vil- 
lage. The  political  constitution  of  Neufch&tel  presents  several  anomalies :  it  has  long  been 
subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  sovereign  iJbeolute  elsewhere,  but  here  strictly  limited, 
exercising  the  executive  power  by  his  governor,  but  leaving  the  legislative  functions  in  the 
bands  of  the  people.  Neufch&tel  has  another  relation,  bv  which  it  forms  one  of  the  confed- 
erated cantons  or  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  this  district  have  long  enjoyed 
civil  and  political  rights  more  ample  than  in  most  other  parts  even  of  Switzerland  ;  and  mey 
accordingly  drew  numerous  emigrants  from  the  aristocratic  cantons.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  by  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  have  displayed  an  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  worthy  of  admiration.  Not  only  the^.ground  is  carefully  cultivated,  but 
manufactures,  especially  watch-making,  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 

The  interior  details  of  the  Jura  possess  considerable  interest.  The  long  lake  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  twenty-seven  by  six  miles,  extends  alon^  its  base,  overhung  by  the  rocks  and  woods 
of  the  mountain  ranges  above.  A  good  deal  or  timber,  floated  down  from  the  heights,  is 
conveyed  along  this  lake  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bienne,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Neufchlktel  is  a  small  well-built  town,  with  5000 
inliabitants,  finely  situated  above  the  lake  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  commanding 
delightful  views  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  A  Mr.  David  Pury,  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, who  made  a  fortune  of  6,000,000  livres,  left  the  whole  to  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  native  city.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  now  ancient  castle  fix)m  which 
It  derives  its  name.  Yverdun,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  is  also  an  ancient  and  agree- 
able town.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  intellectual  culture,  and  their  city  by  the 
residence  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  the  schools  formed  according  to  his  ingenious  system.  The 
high  valleys  of  Locle  and  Chaux  de  Fond  consist  almost  entirely  of  rocks  scattered  with 
the  wildest  and  rudest  irregularity ;  yet  they  are  covered  with  a  thriving  and  industrious 
population,  employed  in  the  making  of  lace  and  watches.  The  natives  of  these  valleys  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  many  important  inventions  in  the  latter  art  A  remarkable 
object  near  Locle  consists  in  a  deep  hollow  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  near  the 
dark  bottom  of  which  are  three  mills,  placed  vertically  one  above  the  other.  In  the  valley 
of  Travers  is  Motiers,  celebrated  by  Uie  temporary  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  has  also 
given  distinction  to  the  little  lake  of  Bienne  and  its  island  of  St  Pierre ;  tliough  it  does  not, 
m  M.  Simond's  opinion,  display  any  picturesque  beauty  corresponding  to  tl^  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  describes  it 

The'Grisons  form  an  extensive  canton  in  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 
They  ranked,  till  lately,  rather  as  allies  than  members  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  being 
formed  into  a  league,  or  rather  two  leagues,  called  the  Grey  League,  and  the  League  of  the 
House  of  God,  to  which  was  even  added  another,  called  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdic* 
tions.  They  are  now  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland  under  the  character  of  a 
canton,  and  form  a  very  extensive  one.  The  district  is  altogether  mountainous  and  pastoral, 
though  nowhere  rising  to  that  extraordinary  elevation  which  is  attained  by  the  more  westerly 
chains.  Mount  Splugen,  however,  almost  rivals  the  rugged  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Schel- 
lenen :  the  Rhine  in  its  early  course  flows  along  its  northern  border.  A  road,  passable  in 
summer  for  carriages,  has  lately  been,  with  great  labour,  constructed  over  the  Splugen,  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  passages  into  Italy.  The  people  pre  rather  a  peculiar  race,  com- 
posed in  a  great  measure  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rhetians,  who  speak  singular 
dialects,  called  Roman  and  Ladin :  being  compounded  of  the  Latin  with  that  of  the  original 
native  tribes.  The  Grisons  have  an  interior  government  entirely  popular,  divided  into 
twenty-six  jurisdictions,  each  of  which  is  a  little  republic  in  itself:  the  towns  are  small,  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  Coire  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  the  originaf 
seat  of  the  League  of  God^s  House,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  still  containingsome  Roman 
monuments,  and  a  cathedral  of  the  eighth  century.  Population  3,000.  Dissentis  and 
Truns,  at  which  latter  the  Grey  League  was  signed,  are  only  agreeable  and  picturesque 
villages. 

The  new  canton  of  Tesino,  extending  along  the  Italian  border,  includes  the  southern  slope 
of  that  loftiest  ran^  of  the  Alps  by  which  Italy  is  separated  from  Switzerland.  It  is  com- 
poeed  of  a  succession  of  about  thirty  Alpine  valleys,  among  which  the  chief  are  Levantin, 
kiviera,  Brenna,  and  Bellinzone,  which,  though  of  great  elevation,  enjoy,  in  consequence  of 
their  fine  southern  exposure,  a  much  milder  climate,  and  produce  grain  on  sites  more  ele- 
vated than  can  be  done  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains.  Their  pastures,  indeed,  are  less 
rich,  not  being  fed  by  those  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  the  snows  and  glaciers 
of  the  higher  Alps.    The  whole  country,  however,  and  particularly  th^  shores  of  the  great 
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lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  with  their  ornamented  islands,  present  almost  an  Elysian 
aspect  Yet  £is,  the  most  fiivoured  by  nature  of  all  the  cantons,  is  debased  by  a  poverty,  an 
indolence,  and  a  neglect  of  culture  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland.  The  meanest 
races  in  German  Switzerland  are  superior  to  those  of  this  district ;  it  has  even  been  said  that 
not  a  hog  exists  in  the  former,  which  would  content  itself  with  the  habitations  in  which  the 
peasantry  of  the  latter  reside.  The  people  are  in  fact  of  Italian  origin,  and  never  enjoyed 
that  independence  which  is  the  genuine  birthright  of  the  Swiss  peasant  Their  dirorent 
valleys  were  respectively  subject  to  Unterwald  and  the  other  cantons,  who  proved  oppressive 
masters.  Under  the  last  arrangement,  however,  this  yoke  was  broken ;  and  Tesino  being 
now  formed  into  an  independent  canton,  ma^  gradually  emerge  from  its  present  depression. 

The  local  features  of  this  canton  are  varied  and  singularly  beautiful  The  three  lakes  , 
of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Lugano,  though  partly  belongmg  to  Italy,  are  in  a  great  measure 
included  within  it,  and  they  combine  Aipine  sublimity  wim  all  that  is  soft  and  rich  in  Italian 
landscape.  The  Lago  Maggiore,  which  extends  forty-four  miles  in  a  winding  line  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  seven  miles,  presents  many  enchanting  spots, 
among  which  the  Borromean  Islands  are  particularly  admired.  Originally  masses  of  naked 
rock,  they  were,  by  the  care  of  Prince  Borromeo  of  Milan,  formed  into  terraces,  and  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  vegetation :  they  command  magnificent  views,  on  one  side  upcm  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Locarno,  a  small  town,  finely 
situated  at  the  northern  head  of  the  lake,  serves  as  a  market  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nu- 
merous Alpine  valleys  which  open  into  it  Lugano,  or  Lavis,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  canton,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  churches  and  convenlp, 
with  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Lake  of  Lugano  is  broken  into  several  gulfs,  all  of  which  dis- 
play the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  scenes.  It  abounds  remarkably  in  fish,  of  which 
20,000  to  30,000  quintals  are  sent  weekly  to  Milan.  This  territory  has  given  birth  to  many 
eminent  architects.  The  northern  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  enclc^ed  by  some  of  the 
rudest  mountains  of  the  Grisons,  where  the  scene  passes  gradually  into  the  rich  and  orna- 
mented plain  of  Lombardy.  Meantime  the  dignity  of  capital  of  the  canton  is  given  to  Bel- 
linzone ;  a  pleasant  small  town,  commanding  the  Val  d'Airolo,  and  consequently  the  passage 
over  the  St  Gothard.  By  this  road  there  is  a  constant  conveyance  of  cattle  and  horses,  of 
which  an  extensive  autumnal  market  is  held  near  Bellinzone.  A  remarkable  battle  was 
fought  here  in  1422,  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Duke  of  Milan. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

GERMANY. 

Germany  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  aqd  exercising  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  political  afikirs  of  that  continent  There  is  a  peculiar  complica- 
tion in  its  geo^phy ;  for  not  only  is  it  divided  into  numerous  states,  of  every  varied  dimen- 
sion and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporated  into  their  territory.  We  propose,  however,  in 
our  description,  to  preserve  that  of  Germany  as  much  as  possible  distinct  and  entire,  <xily 
exhibiting,  under  the  political  section,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  resources  of  the  great 
states,  from  whatever  source  these  may  be  derived. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Grermany  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  by  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  by  Poland  and  Hungary ;  on  the  south  by  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
fh)m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  w^est  by  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  It  lies  nearly  between  45°  and  55°  north  latitude,  5°  and  20°  east  longitude ; 
extending  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550  from  east  to  west  Its  entire  dimen- 
sion is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  11,664  German  square  miles,  equal  to  about  250,000  British. 

In  its  surface,  Germany,  in  difiTerent  parts,  presents  remarkable  contrasts.  The  southern 
border  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  the  loftiest  and  steepest  chain  in  Europe.  The  Oerteler  and 
the  Great  Glockner,  in  the  Rhietian  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  are  respectively  14,400  and  12,000 
feet  high ;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  highest  in  Switzerland.  fVom  this  main  southern  bar- 
rier, lower  branches  descend  and  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  country ;  the  Black 
Forest  (Schwartzwald)  in  Swabia ;  the  Seven  Mountains  (Siebengebiige)  on  the  Rhine ; 
the  metalliferous  chain  of  the  Hartz  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia. 
Of  these,  however,  few  rise  higher  than  fi^m  3000  to  4000  ffeet  They  terminate  about  the 
middle  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  north  forms  a  portion  of  that  vast  continuous  plain  which 
reaches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frontier  of  Asia.  On  the  extreme  north  it  falls  so  low 
that  dikes  and  other  barriers  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  fix)m  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
ocean.  This  very  level  surface,  and  the  great  extent  of  sand  impregnated  with  marine 
exuviie,  suggest  the  idea  that  this  region  had  emerged  Gnxn  the  sea  more  recently  than  the 
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southern  division.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  nigged  mountains  in 
the  south,  and  sandy  plains  in  the  west,  Germany  is  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  region. 
[ts  finest  soils  are  found  in  the  intermediate  tracts,  between  the  steep  elevations  of  the  souUi 
and  the  dead  flats  of  the  north.  The  latter  are  best  fitted  for  corn ;  while  vines  and  fruits 
cover  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  southern  territory. 

The  greatest  rivers  of  Europe  roll  through  Germany  in  various  directions.  The  sovereign 
Danube  rises  in  its  furthest  western  border,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden.  Formed  by  the  union  of  three  small  streams,  it  flows  nearly  due  east  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  southern  Germany,  watering  the  dominions  of  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
and  Austria;  and  then  continuing  through  Hungary  and  Turkey,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Its  course  through  Germany  is  estimated  at  432  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
at  Ulm ;  but  the  current  being  afterwards  obstructed  by  cataracts,  it  contributes  less  to 
internal  commerce  than  any  of  the  great  German  rivers.  From  the  grand  Alpine  boundary 
on  the  south  it  receives  important  streams,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,  the  Inn,  the  Ens ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  the  Bohemian  mountains  press  it  too  closely,  and  direct  all  their  waters  north- 
wards. The  great  lUyrian  tributaries,  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  though  partly  German,  do 
not  enter  the  Danube  till  after  passing  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  St  Gothard ;  and  in  approaching  Grer- 
many  passes  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  for  some  further  space  it  divides  Ger- 
many firom  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  from  France.  Near  Landau  it  enters  Germany, 
within  whose  borders  it  pursues  its  course,  till,  passing  into  the  Netherlands,  it  spreads  into 
several  broad  estuaries,  and  reaches  the  ocean.  Its  largest  eastern  or  German  tributary  is 
the  Mayn,  which  flows  through  Franconia,  and  by  its  junction  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  From  the  same  side  come  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Neckar,  the  Lahn, 
the  Roer,  and  the  Lippe.  The  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  which  pour  in  large  accessions  from 
the  west,  belong  more  to  France  than  to  Germany.  The  Rhine  is  navigable  firom  the  point 
where  it  leaves  Switzerland,  and  is  of  signal  benefit  to  internal  commerce.  The  other 
great  rivers  are  altogether  German.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  follows 
a  winding  course  through  Bohehiia,  where,  by  its  tributaries  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it 
drains  all  the  waters  of^that  mountainous  region.  Thence  it  enters  Saxony ;  and  after  pour- 
ing a  broad  stream  through  the  various  territories  of  northern  Germany,  flows,  by  a  wide 
estuary,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its  entire  course  is  reckoned  by  Hassel  at  523  miles.  It 
receives  fifty-three  tributaries  ;  of  which  the  principal,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
the  Saale,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Unstrut,  and  the  Havel  bringing  those  of  the  Spree. 
The  Elbe  is  a  navigable  river  of  vast  benefit  to  German  commerce.  The  Oder,  a  Prussian 
river,  rises  in  Moravia,  flows  through  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  enters  the 
Baltic  by  three  mouths,  after  a  course  of  392  miles.  It  receives  the  Neisse  and  the  Bober. 
The  Weser,  the  river  of  Westphalia,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda. 
From  that  point,  under  the  name  of  Weser,  it  has  a  Course  of  200  miles ;  the  previous 
course  of  the  Werra  had  been  126  miles.  The  navigation  is  good  both  on  the  Weser  and 
its  tributaries. 

,  Few  lakes  of  any  consequence  are  formed  by  the  German  waters.  The  Lake  of  Constance, 
indeed,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  circuit  in  Germany; 
but  it  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  Lake  of  Garda, 
though  it  touches  the  Tyrol,  is  more  than  half  Italian.  All  the  others  are  small  and  local 
features.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  there  are  some  hqffsj  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  bays, 
being  connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SoBSBCT.  1. — Geology, 

L  Primitive  and  transition  districts.  The  primitive  and  transition  districts  in  Germany 
are  the  following : — 1.  The  more  central  parts  of  the  Alps,  from  the  east  of  Switzerland  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  2.  The  western,  or  the  ranges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
includes  much  of  the  Black  Forest  (Schwartzwald),  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Spessart  3. 
Rhenish  slate  mountains,  in  north-western  Germany,  which  extend  from  W.N.W  to  E.N.E. 
4  Hartz  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  5.  The  great  eastern  primitive  and 
transition  country,  including  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
and  part  of  Bavaria ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube ;  on  the  west  by  the  flat  country 
of  Regensburg,  Amberg,  Bayreuth,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Berka ;  on  the  north  by  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  Saxony,  liower  Lusatia,  and  Silesia  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach,  Rudol- 
stadt,  Altenburg,  Leipzig,  Wurzen,  Groesenheim,  Gorlitz,  Lauban,  Lignitz,  and  Breslau ; 
oo  the  east  by  the  flat  country  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Lausitz ;  and  forming  a  great  con- 
nected system. 

Primitive  rocks.  The  chief  Neptunian  rocks  of  this  division  are  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
with  subordinate  clay  slate,  whitestone,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock :  the  Plutonian  are 
granite,  syenite,  &c. 
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Oneiti.  Sometimce  Ihc  felspar  b  Ihc  gneiss  Ih  in  the  slalc  of  Aoo-Ii'n  or  porcelain  earth, 
as  s.t  Hsfiierzell,  od  (he  Danube.  Occasionally  it  containB  talc,  or  crystals  of  hornblende; 
more  rarely  the  mica  is  supplanted  by  graphite  or  block  lead,  or  the  graphite  is  diapowd  in 
veins,  aa  at  Hafnerzell,  Ruderding,  Langensdorf,  Leitzcrberg,  and  Zwiezel,  in  Bavaria;  and 
in  different  parts  of  I«wcr  AuEtria.  In  the  weatern  Bdhmerwald,  the  mica  in  the  gneisa  is 
replaced  by  iron  mica,  small  contemporaneous  veins  of  the  Neptunian  granite  of  theSchwartz- 
wald,  and  other  ranges.  2.  Mka  tlale.  This  rock  eihibita  its  usual  characters ;  is  observed 
paaaing  into  gneiss,  and  also  alternating  in  beds  with  that  rock. 

Subordinate  primitive  rocki.  Clay  slate,  limestone,  and  homblende  rock,  are  the  princi- 
pel  subordinate  primitive  rocks. 

1.  Clay  stale.  This  rock,  which  ia  almost  entirely  composed  of  minute  ecalea  of  mio, 
reals  upon  the  mica  slate,  and  also  alternates  with  it  These  three  rocks  occur  more  or  less 
distinctly  stratified ;  and  in  many  parts  in  Germany,  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  IVom  N.E. 
to  S.W. 
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2.  Limestone.  This  rock,  which  is  in  the  state  of  marble,  occurs  not  only  in  regiil&r, 
continuous,  and  extensive  beds,  but  also  in  comparatively  short  beds,  many  of  which  ;are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  same  mountain  following  each  other  in  uninterrupted  succession 
for  miles. 

3.  Hornblende  rocks.  Fine  displays  of  these  rocks  occur  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Bdhmer- 
wald  ;  and  enclose,  as  is  the  case  in  Scandinavia,  repositories  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  There 
is  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  primitive  Neptunian  rocks  of  both  countries.  In  the 
Bdhmerwald  we  find  not  only  the  same  varieties  of  gneiss,  but  also  the  same  subordinate 
beds,  as  occur  in  Scandinavia ;  also  similar  veins  and  masses  of  granite,  containing  many 
different  minemls  of  the  same  species  es  those  which  were  formerly  considered  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  nortliem  primitive  region.  Thus  we  find  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bdhmer 
wald,  in  the  true  primitive  centre  of  Germany,  the  albite,  triphane,  petalite,  tantalite ;  and 
in  the  eastern  half  of  tliat  chain,  on  the  Moravian  frontier,  the  red  and  green  Norwegian 
garnet,  the  epidote  of  Arendal,  and  the  same  black  augite  and  coccolite  as  in  Scandinavia. 
Further,  the  malacolite  of  Pargas  occurs  in  the  limestone  of  Zitesch,  and  there  also  the  well- 
known  combination  of  garnet  and  idocrase.  Lastly,  the  hornblende  rocks  of  Weissemburg 
contain  epidote  and  prehnite,  those  of  Jamoliz  harmotome,  and  of  Marchendorf  stilbite.  The 
lepidolite  of  Rozena  in  Moravia  occurs  in  a  mass  of  granite  enclosed  in  gneiss;  and  it  is  said 
the  same  locality  afiS)rds  also  tin  ore  and  white  topaz. 

4.  Whitestone.  This  rock  sometimes  encloses  masses  of  gneiss,  and  lb  fi-equently  sur- 
rounded with  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate.  It  oflen  contains  embedded  crystals  of 
garnet  and  cyanite ;  less  frequently  of  hornblende,  mica,  quartz,  and  copper  pyrites.  It 
^nerally  rests  upon  gneiss,  and  lb  observed  passing  into  that  rock,  and  also  into  a  kind  of 
Neptunian  granite.     It  is  a  more  abundant  rock  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
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57.  Pchipeobml 
98.  Rart4*ntein 
39.  Ileiloben 

30.  MuhlhauMD 

31.  Tolkomit 
33.Elbinf 
33.  D«ntzic 
M.  Hria 

35.  CarthaiM 

38.  NeiMUdt 
37.  Beborow 
3H.  Lauenburg 

39.  Sioipe 

40.  Lopow 

41.  Rugenwalde 
43.  Zannw 

43.  Coalin 

44.  Reirrade 
iS.  Baldenbarg 

46.  Rummcbburg 

47.  Butow 

48.  Kfiaaabude 

49.  B«hreod 
Sa  Schooeck 

51.  Starrardt 
SlMewe 

.\J.  MariMibttfg 

54.  Saalfetdc 

55.  I^batadt 
Sff.  Gutturadt 
ST.RomI 

58.  Raateaborg 

50.  RJiein 
00.  LoisMi 
61.  Oletzko 
03.  Lrek 

63.  Am 

64.  Jooanoiwbarg 


^  Smaburf 

66.  .Allenstein 

67.  Pa8««nheiin 
(H.  Ortol«bunr 
ft).  VVi:ienbur« 

70.  Niodenburg 

71.  Osi  erode 
73.  Liihau 

73.  S«>tdBU 

74.  Ouncno 

75.  Neumark 

76.  Graudons 

77.  Garaaee 

78.  Rciaenbort 

79.  Marieowvrder 

80.  Schweiz 

81.  Lindenburg 
W.  Tuchel 

83.  Konitz 

84.  Schlauchaa 

85.  Landeck 
85.  Ratz«>buhr 

87.  Neu  Biettio 

88.  BanraJde 

89.  Label 

90.  Scbievelbien 

91.  Corlin 
93.  Colbert 

93.  Trepiow 

94.  Greifr*:nberg 
9.5.  NauKanllea 

96.  Mbbmw 

97.  Sippeoilz 

98.  Cnmmia 

99.  Wollin 

100.  Uaedom 

101.  iTckermaode 
103.  9tpttin 

103.  BruMow 

104.  Damm 

105.  Zachan 
1U6.  Jacobfharen 
107.  Drambarg 

106.  ('ailin 

109.  Del  Crooe 

1 10.  Taatrow 

111.  Platow 
113.  Wirsitz 

113.  Vaodfiburf 

114.  PoId  Crone 
1 1.V  Calm 

1 16.  Ftrasburg 

117.  Gollup 

118.  Thorn 

1 19.  Forden 

130.  Brr>mberv 

131.  Inowraclaw 

132.  Svubin 

133.  Wongrowitz 

134.  Marvonin 

135.  Bcbnaidemahl 
]S6.Uaez 

137.  Czamikow 

138.  Fitchne 
IS9.  Drieaen 


130.  VVoIdenborg 

Ml.Soldin 

133.PynU 

1.13.  Piddicbow 

1.14.  Konigr4>erg 
i:i5.  CiMtrin 
136.  Frankfort 
i:n.  Rrppen 

138.  Wietze 

139.  Landaberg 

140.  Znilenzig 

141.  Mewritz 
143.  Bimbaum 

143.  Samter 

144.  Ptnne 
14.5.Poaea 

146.  Rogaaen 

147.  Gneaen 

148.  Mogiino 

149.  Kru«wice 

150.  WreK^ieo 

151.  Scroda 
153.  Neuatadt 

153.  Pkiazew 

154.  Schrim 

155.  Moazym 

156.  Koatco 

157.  Gratz 
ISa  Bomst 
l.')9.  Zullichau 

160.  Grunberg 

161.  GroMen 
163.  Furiteoberg 

163.  Luberoae 

164.  Cottba«e 

165.  Sprcmberg 

166.  Guben 

167.  Soraa 

168.  Priobua 

169.  Sagan 

170.  NeunicBdtel 

171.  Polekwits 
173.  Glogau 

173.  Frau»>Udt 

174.  Gnhrau 

175.  Wintzif 

176.  MililMh 

177.  Rnwicz 

178.  Krobeo 

179.  Kozmin 

180.  Ad»>lnaa 

181.  Schildberc 
183.  Kreuizbprg 

183.  NamilaQ 

184.  Oeh 

185.  Rn^lau 

186.  Auzas 

187.  Ntfumark 

188.  Goldberg 

189.  Lieirnilz 

190.  Haynau 

191.  Buntzlau 
193.  Rothenburg 

193.  Gorlitz 

194.  LaubM 


195.  Hinchberg 

196.  Lnndahut 

197.  Schwreidnitz 

198.  Reicbenbach 

199.  Zoblen 
900.  Strehleo 
aOI.Brieg 
903.  Oppein 
30.1.  Guttentag 
804.  Great  SUeJitz 
305.  Toat 

906.  Gleiwitz 

307.  PkM 

308.  Sohrau 

909.  Raiibor 

910.  Lobschutz 

911.  Krappttz 

313.  Neitae 
913.  Monaterb 

314.  Glaiz 

315.  Reinerz. 

SAXONY. 
1.  Bautzen 
9. 1.rf>baa 
3.  Zitua. 

AUSTRIA. 
1.  Trautenau 
3.  Gitachin 

3.  Jons  Banizlau 

4.  Reicbenberg 

5.  Bohm  Leipa 

6.  Budin 

7.  MeJnik 

8.  Schlan 

9.  Prague 

10.  Braodiee 

11.  Nimburg 

13.  Bohmiach  Brod 

13.  Kouraim 

14.  Czaalaa 

15.  Crudim 

16.  Chlumetz 

17.  Joaepbaiadt 

18.  Koniging ratz 

19.  Hohenmauth 

30.  Smnraberg 

31.  Alatadt 
89.  Friedberg 

93.  Jagemdorf 

94.  Fmudenibal 

95.  Troppaa 
S6.Teacben 
37.  Misiek 

98.  I^ipnik 

99.  Otmutz 

30.  liittaa 

31.  Zwituu 

33.  LeutomifKbel 

33.  Deuiach  Brod 

34.  Kaczow 

35.  Kmin 

36.  Sedlctz 


37.  Fnek 

38.  Nauhaiu 

39.  PiUram 

40.  Tclach 

41.  If  lau 

42.  Great  Meae- 

ritsch 

43.  Trebiich 

44.  Budwitz 

45.  Eibenachiz 

46.  I^itowitz 

47.  Bninn 

48.  Aimterlitz 

49.  Wiscbau 

50.  Hradiach 

51.  Prerau 
S3.  Ung  Brod 

53.  Coding 

54.  Aaspitz 

55.  Fekbberg 

56.  Nicobbarg 

57.  Jazeldorf 

58.  Znaiin 

59.  Hardeck 

60.  Alleoddleig 

61.  Vittea 
63.  ZweUel 

63.  Gmund 

64.  Budweia 

65.  Krumaa 
6R.  Linz 

67.  Sierereck 

68.  Frieitadt 
09.  Grein 

70.  Great  Pochlam 

71.  Durrenstein 
73.Krf>ma 

73.  Meiiean 

74.  Komenburg 

75.  Haimbarc 

76.  Traiakirchen 

77.  Baden 

78.  Vienna 

79.  St.  Polten 

80.  Stein 

83.^ 

83.  Sierer 

84.  Werer 

85.  Altenmark 

86.  M.  Zell 
ff7.  Glak'iiiz 
88.  Neuatadt 
80.  Friedberg 

90.  Hariberg 

91.  MuzxuKhlag 
93.  Kimiberg 

93.  Bruck 

94.  Roitenmann 

95.  Murau 

96.  Knittelfeldt 
J7.  Jadenburg 
\€.  Friaach 
99.  8.  Andre 


100.  Schwanberg 

101.  Vuiuberg 
103.  GraU 

103.  Furatenfeldt 

104.  Radkersburg 

105.  Friedaa 

106.  Pettau 

107.  Ganowitz 

108.  Marburg 

109.  Wildoo 

110.  Lavamude 

111.  Blevburg 
113.Vo(kennnikt 

113.  Klagenfiirt 

114.  Neumarkt 

115.  Grainburg 

116.  Lafbach 

117.  Littaa 

118.  Cilli 

119.  Ran 

130. 1.«ndatrnae 
131.  Neuatadt 

133.  GotaclMie 
123.  Zirknitz 

134.  Adebburg 

135.  Vrem 

136.  Albona 

137.  Fiume 

138.  Novi 

139.  VerboTko 
1.10.  Motling 
131.  Carhdadl 
133.  Jaizka. 

Rirern  in  Pmsita. 

a  Nienieo 

b  Pregel 

c  Alle 

d  Paaaarge 

e  Drcwenx 

f  Viatnla 

{Brake 
Koddow 
i  Drage 
j   Neize 
k  Warta 
1   Obera 
mOder 
n  Neiwe 
o  Boher 
p  Nei«e. 

Hivert  m  f?«r- 
laaiijr. 
q  Elbe 
r  Moldau 
i  Iria 
t  March 
u  Taja 
T  Danube 
w  Rna 
z  Mnr 
r  Dmre 
z  Save 
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Saxony,  the  southern  Bdhmerwald-gebirge,  on  the  Austrian  and  Moravian  frontiers;  the 
Alps  of  Saltzburg,  of  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria,  contain  deposits  of  this  rock. 
,  5.  Serpentine,    Some  varieties  of  this  rock  occur  embedded  in  limestone  in  Neptunian 
strata,  and  therefore  these  are  probably  of  aquatic  origin. 

II.  Transition  rocks,  Neptunian,  These  are  clay-slate,  with  quartzo-talcy  or  micaceous 
rocks,  and  older  grey wacke ;  newer  greywacke,  with  newer  clay  slate ;  transition  limestone, 
flinty  slate  or  Lydian  stone,  whet  slate,  anthracite.  1.  The  older  greywacke  and  the  talcy 
rocks  connect  the  transition  and  primitive  deposits  with  the  newer  greywacke  and  clay  slate, 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  2.  The  newer  or  true  greywacke  and  its  clay  slate  some- 
times contain  organic  remains,  as  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  Rhine  district,  &,c.  The  fossils 
from  the  animal  kingdom  are  generally  casts,  or  they  are  changed  into  limestone  or  brown 
ironstone.  The  most  frequent  are  trUobites,  or  fragments  of  encrinites  and  madreporites : 
fossil  bivalve  shells  also  occur,  such  as  terebratulites,  ammonites,  orthoceratites,  &c  Some 
plants  are  likewise  met  with,  and  are  generally  calamites. 

The  limestone  occurs  in  interrupted  beds,  thus  exhibiting  the  same  mode  of  distribution 
as  in  the  primitive  deposits. 

3.  Limestone  of  the  talcy  quartz  rocks.  This  in  general  aspect  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  primitive  limestone  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  transition  class.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
brecciated  marbles  of  commerce  belong  to  this  part  of  the  geological  arrangement  Lime- 
stone of  the  true  greywacke  is  more  compact  than  the  former,  and  also  differs  from  it  in 
frequently  containing  fossil  organic  remains,  viz.  trilobitcs,  calymenites,  asaphites,  orthoce- 
ratites, madreporites,  &c.  Many  of  these  limestones,  when  cut,  have  a  bcMiutiful  appear- 
ance, and  are  highly  valued  as  marbles.  Caves,  containing  remains  of  extinct  animals,  occur 
in  the  limestone. 

4.  Flinty  slate  and  Lydian  stone.  These  minerals  occur  in  beds  in  the  greywacke  and 
clay  slate.  It  is  remarked  that  the  greywacke  and  clay  slates,  in  districts  where  the  beds 
of  flinty  slate  occur,  are  sometimes  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  a  fact  intimately*  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  these  rocks. 

5.  Whet  slate  or  whetstone.  This  slate,  so  well  known  in  the  arts,  occurs  in  small  beds 
in  some  districts  in  the  clay  slate. 

6.  Anthracite  or  glance  coal.  Beds  of  this  coal  occur  in  the  Hartz,  Westphalia,  and 
Bohemia. 

Plutonian  primitive  and  transition  rocks. — Granite.  Those  great  bodies  of  granites, 
which  are  intermixed  with  the  Neptunian  primitive  strata  at  their  junction,  and  which  also 
send  out  branches  or<  arms  among  those  strata,  may  be  considered  as  of  primitive  formation ; 
while  the  granites,  which  are  confined  to  transition  rocks,  and  aflTect  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  primitive  does  the  primitive  strata,  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  transition 
class.  The  Alps,  Riesengebirge,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Bdhmerwald-gebirge,  the  Hartzgebirge, 
aflTord  examples  of  these  granites. 

Syenite.  This  rock  in  general  is  said,  in  Germany,  to  be  newer  than  many  even  of  the 
transition  rocks.  It  may  be  well  studied  in  Moravia,  where  it  abounds.  Ihe  trap  rocks 
connected  with  the  syenite  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

III.  Secondary  rocks.  Neptunian.  The  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  secondary  class,  are  comparatively  less  frequent  and  abundant  in  Grer- 
many  than  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  in  other  quarters ;  but  in  insignificant  deposits,  when  contrasted  with 
its  extraordinary  abundance  in  Britain.  The  most  extensive  coal-fields  are  those  in  Silesia. 
In  many  places,  as  Halle,  Zwickau,  Thrandt,  Forest  of  Thuringia,  and  also  in  Silesia,  the 
coal  formation  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  with  that  red  sandstone  known  under  the 
name  rothliegende. 

The  secondary  formations  that  succeed  the  coal  deposit  may  next  be  noticed. 

Magnesian  limestone,  or  zechstein.  This  formation  was  at  one  time  believed  to  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  great  limestone  range  of  the  Alps;  hence  was  named  Alpine  limestone: 
the  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  occurs  in  but  small  quantity  in  the  Alps,  the  limestone  of  that 
range  belonging  to  a  newer  formation.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  its  colours 
are  gray,  brown,  yellow,  and  black.  The  fossil  organic  remains  which  most  particularly 
characterise  it  are  fishes  of  various  kinds,  and  particular  kinds  of  amphibia.  Fossil  crabs  of 
the  trilobite  tribe,  and  the  productus  longispinus  of  Sowerby,  occiur  in  it.  Terebratulites 
and  encrinites,  particularly  the  £.  ramosus  and  T.  alatus,  cristatus,  lacunosus,  and  sufflatus. 
Impressions  of  flustra  also  occur,  and  fossil  mytili  and  tellinie.  Fossil  fruits,  and  impressions 
of  sea  and  land  plants,  add  to  the  variety  of  organic  remains  in  the  formation.  It  occurs  in 
the  Hartz,  Hessia,  Hanau,  Thuringerwald,  Schmalkaldcn,  Frankenberg,  &c. 

New  red  sandstone.  This  vast  deposit  is  divided  in  Germany  into  tliree  great  83r8tems ; 
an  inferior  and  superior  red  sandstone,  each  abounding  in  variegated  marls,  the  one  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  great  limestone  formation  called  the  shell  limestone,  or  muschel  kalk. 
The  lowest  system  of  variegated  limestone  contains  a  good  many  interesting  fossil  plants, 
chiefly  conifers  and  ferns ;  also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  approaching  very  nearly  in  char- 
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acter  to  those  of  the  shell  limestoiie  and  upper  formations,  but,  as  well  as  the  plants,  differing 
essentially  from  any  fossils  of  the  magnesian  limestone  and  lower  formations.  It  frequently 
contains  salt  and  gypsum. 

Shell  limestone.  This  formation  is  seen  in  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Gotha,  and  Hanover, 
resting  upon  the  variegated  sandstone,  and  capped  by  keuper.  All  the  salt-mines  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg  occur  in  it'  Jager  found  in  it  fossil  remains  of  several  remarkable  extinct 
amphibious  animals:  these  are  plesiosaurus,  ichthyosaurus,  and  an  unknown  reptile;  and 
the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  plates  of  a  turtle,  many  parts  of  fishes  of  new  genera,  &c. 

Keuper,  This  formation  of  green,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls,  is  seen  on  a 
splendid  scale  at  Stutgard,  where  it  rests  upon  shell  limestone,  and  is  covered  with  lias. 
Calamites,  and  equisetaceous  plants,  resembling  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England,  and 
also  two  new  species  of  saurians  (cylindricodon  and  cubicodon  of  Jager)  are  found  in  it 

Lias.  The  lias,  marls  and  grvphite  limestone,  with  many  identical  English  fossils,  are 
seen  in  Wirtemberg,  the  north  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Six  new  species  of 
ichthyosaurus,  five  of  which  are  known  in  England ;  six  or  seven  genera  of  fishes,  two 
species  of  Crustacea;  eleven  species  of  ammonites;  twelve  species  of  belemnites,  scaphitea, 
nautili  and  numerous  other  shells  common  to  the  f^n^lish  lias,  are  found  at  Banz  near 
Coburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn.  The  pentacrmites  briareus  of  the  English  lias  is 
common ;  besides  several  species  of  corals  hitherto  unobserved  in  the  lias  of  England. 

Inferior  oolite.  This  is  a  great  arenaceous  deposit,  generally  highly  ferruginous.  In  the 
gorge  called  the  Porta  Westphalica,  by  which  the  Weser  escapes  into  the  plains  of  Minden^ 
were  is  a  fine  display  of  all  the  shales,  sandstones,  beds  of  oolite,  &c.,  of  which  the  inferior 
oolite  is  composed.  It  contains  many  characteristic  British  fossils,  and  in  many  places  through- 
out Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Franconia,  &c.,  it  caps  the  lias.  The  fer- 
ruginous sandstones  of  this  formation  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lias  both 
by  superposition  and  fossils. 

Middle  oolite.  Jura  limestone.  The  mineralogical  characters  of  the  middle  oolite  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  are  essentially  different  from  those  rocks  of  the  same  age  in 
Westphalia  and  Hanover ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  shales,  sandstones,  &c.  just  described,  they 
consist  in  one  part  of  compact  cream-coloured  limestone,  and  in  another  of  dolomite.  In 
Franconia,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  bears*  caves  in  the  hills  opposite  Banz, 
and  in  many  other  places,  the  dolomite  usually  caps  the  limestone,  the  latter  containing  the 
greater  number  of  fossils.  In  these  groups,  and  in  the  inferior  oolite,  there  are  many  species 
of  aipmonite,  and  about  sixty  species  of  scyphia  from  the  middle  Jura  limestone^  and  also 
many  corals.  At  Solenhofen  there  are  several  quarries  of  a  slaty  or  rather  tabular  compact 
limestone,  which  is  valued  as  a  lithographic  stone.  This  Solcnhof  stone  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  England,  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the  ooLite  for- 
mation in  Germany,  lying  consequently  immediately  below  the  green  sand.  The  higher 
members  of  the  oolite  group  of  England,  viz.  coral  rag,  Portland  stone,  &c.  have  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  central  Germany,  though  they  may  exist  in  Hanover. 

Green  sand.  This  formation,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Germany,  is  generally  divisible,  as  in 
England,  into  lower  or  quartzy  limestone,  and  upper  or  chalky  sandstone ;  the  former  known 
in  many  districts  as  the  quader  sandstein,  the  latter  as  the  planer  kalk.  Fine  displa3r8  of 
these  two  rocks  occur  in  southern  Hanover  and  the  northern  fiank  of  the  Hartz,  where  the 
lower  sandstone  is  sometimes  a  highly  ferruginous  rock ;  at  other  times,  a  white  sandstone, 
in  which  character  it  ranges  firom  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
In  Westphalia  the  green  sand  deposit  is  said  to  approach  still  nearer  in  characters  to  the 
English  group. 

Chalk.  This  deposit,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  series,  occurs  in  various  localities  in 
the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany,  in  some  points  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
deposits  high  in  the  Alps,  with  chalk  fossils,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  by  many  geo- 
logists maintained  to  be  portions  of  the  chalk  formation,  borne  alofl  during  the  u^Hraismg  of 
these  mountains. 

TV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  rocks  are  considered  as  distributed  in  ^ve  great 
basins,  the  limits  of  which  are  thus  designated : — 

1.  Basin  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded  in  some  measure  by  the  following  towns: — 
Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Magdeburg,  Cothen,  Halle,  Merseburg,  Zciz,  Gremma,  Groesen- 
hayn,  Bunzlau,  Strehlen,  Niesse,  Loislau,  and  Proskau ;  and  extends  further  into  Poland 
and  Russia.     Towards  the  north  it  terminates  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  Bohemian  Basin,  bounded  by  the  mountains  that  lie  around  Bohemia,  as  a  great  circular 
valley. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Rhine. 

4.  Bavarian  and  Upper  Austrian  basin,  including  the  tertiary  plain  of  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Austria. 

5.  Basin  of  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  including  the  flat  county  of  Lower  Austria,  and 
the  great  plains  of  Hungary. — These  five  basins  or  hollows,  now  filled  with  marine  and 
lacmrtrine  depoeitB,  were  R>nDerly  great  inland  aeas,  situated  at  different  heights^ 
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n  »eeondan[  and  tertiary  roekt.  Thrae  are  porphyriei  and  tnpa</njioui  kinds, 
been  sent  frran  below  at  diSbreot  periods  during  the  (brmation  of  the  KCoodarjr 
deposits,  and  alao  in  pa.it  so  late  as  Ihe  fbrmation  of  the  tertiarj  rocks.  Fulda,  SaxMi  Ers- 
ffcbtrge,  Hessia,  and  Bohemia,  are  rich  in  trap  roeka.  Old  vokattic  rockt  also  occur  ia 
different  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  neig'hbourbood  of  the  Rhino. 

V.  Alluvial  depoiitt.    These  occupy  great  Irecla  of  country,  especially  in  the  northent 
pert  of  Germany. 

SuBSBCTT.  Z. — Botany  of  Germany,  the  Netherlandt,  and  Poland. 
The«e  are  countries,  which,  however  interestiiig  in  thenuelves,  do  not  afibrd  any  cbancter 
M  peculiarly  striking  in  their  vegetation  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here^ 
As  may  be  expected  from  their  situatioD,  the  aouthem  plants  of  the  country,  bordering  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  productions  and  the  adjacent  shares 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  midland  parts  yield  a  flora  very  aimilar  to  that  of  Ihe  middle  and  north 
c^  France ;  the  raountaina  to  that  of  Switzerland ;  while  the  northern  ports  bear  a  considei* 
able  aliinLty  to  England.  Hungary  includes  mountains  exhibiting  a  highly  beautiful  ve^ta- 
tion,  and  which  hu  given  rise  la  the  splendid  Flora  Hunganca  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel; 
but  the  plants  are  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general  reader,  and  putAka 
of  an  alpine  character. 

SuMBCT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  looloffy  of  Germany  is  (^immensurale  in  imp<»tance  with  the  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory generally  included  under  that  name,  and  to  the  diversitied  nature  of  its  sur&ce.  Tbs 
lofty  mountains  and  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Si.c.,  give  shelter  to  a  tnudi 
larger  proportion  of  the  native  European  quadrupeds,  than  ia  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Continent  The  celebrated  wild  oxen  of  antiquity,  the  Boa  Urus,  if  we 
may  trust  Ihe  loological  knowledge  of  travellers,  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  CarnUhian 
foreata  within  Ihe  last  century,  hut  it  has  long  been  extinct  both  there  and  in  Litnuaoii. 
Be&rs,  in  former  times,  were  very  numerous,  and  are  still  asserted  to  be  occasiooallj  met 
with.  The  WUd  Boar  is  not  uncommon,  and  Wolves  s^  1m 
to;  but  the  Chamois  (tig.  414.),  mce  oxnmon  in  Camiota  and 
the  Carpathian  chain,  is  now  rarely  seen.  This  remarkaUe 
animal  inhabits  the  wildest  and  moet  abrupt  precipices,  but  doea 
not  ascend  to  those  elevated  heights  which  the  Ibex  alone 
delights  to  visit:  it  runs  with  rapidity  along  the  moat  perjpeD- 
dictuar  ledges^  springing  across  precipices,  and  bounding  men 
rock  lo  rock,  with  a  steadiness  and  security  truly  wonderfii]. 
If  pursued  by  the  hunter  beyond  the  means  of  retreat,  it  ie  said 
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Chamois,  it  has  been  sometimes  known  lo  mix  with  the 

LOd  goats,  and  to  be  partially  tameable. 

B  or  the  moet  formidable  birds  of  prey  belong  to  this  part  of  Europe.  The  great 
cinereous  Vulture  (Jig.  415.)  (Vu/dircinerpuiLin.)  is  principally  found  on  the  lofty  moan. 
tains  of  Hungary :  it  measures  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
preys  only  upon  dead  animals ;  while  the  Imperial  or  Golden  Bacle, 
plentiful  in  the  forests,  will  devour  its  prey  «tly  when  captnrea  bj 
ileelf.  The  Ringtail  Eagle,  scarcely  inKrior  in  aiie,  is  likewiae 
met  with.  To  these  might  be  added  numerous  smeller  tpeciee, 
uninteresting  to  Ihe  general  reader.  The  great  Black  Woodpecker 
should  not,  however,  be  omitted,  as  being  the  lergest  of  its  genua 
known  in  Europe ;  nor  is  the  rare  Picui  cantu,  or  Grpy  Wood- 
pecker, an  uncommon  mhabitant  of  the  German  fbresta. 


The  most  extraordinary  reptile  of  Europe  is  the  Proleta  aagw- 
tut,  an  animal  resemtiling  a  watcr-Iizard,  found  in  the  celebrated 
'  la)[e  Zirknili;  in  Cerniola.  Naturalists  were  long  divided  in  opin- 
i<»i,  whether  to  consider  it  as  a  perfect  animal,  or  the  larva  (or  t»i- 
pole)  of  some  other ;  but  this  latter  supposition  haa  aioce  proved  to 
be  erroneous.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Shew,  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  a 
pale  flesh  colour,  and  somewhat  eel-shapOd  :  on  each  side  of  the  breast  are  three  bnuichial 
fins,  or  breathing  organs,  of  a  bright  red  colour:  its  eyes  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  mall, 
and  sealed  beneath  the  skin. 

The  domesticated  animals  of  Germany  do  not  appear  to  beve  received  that  attention  in 
their  improvement  which  they  require.  The  horses  have  never  been  in  any  great  request, 
yet  the  breeds  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have  t>een  amelioialed  within  the  last  bniidi«d 
years.  Most  of  the  Gennan  princes  have  excellent  horses  in  their  stodi ;  and  their  stal- 
Ikins  are  generally  chosen  fiom  those^  Arabia,  Barbaiy,  and  Spain:  from  nch  aouiMS 
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neater  results  might  have  heen  expected.  Yet  the  chief  objection  made  to  the  Grerman 
horses  is  that  of  being  rather  short-winded.  {Ham.  Smith!)  The  common  breed  of  oxen  have 
small  or  middle-sized  horns ;  but  the  different  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  now  spread 
over  Europe  and  part  of  America,  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  Grermany.  The  breeds 
of  sheep  are  stated  to  be  improving ;  those  of  Saxony  and  &)hemia,  in  particular,  now  fur- 
nish wool  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Sbct.  in. — Historical  Qeography. 

Ancient,  or,  as  it  was  called.  Great,  Grermany  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  con 
quered  bv  them.  While  the  equally  distant  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  remote 
island  of  Britain,  were  regularly  incorporated  into  that  vast  empire,  the  ancient  Germans 
never  sacrificed  any  portion  of  their  proud  independence.  They  are  described  as  having 
been  tlie  rudest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians.  The  country 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  vast  forests,  of  which  that  called  the  Hercynian  extended 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Its  sur&ce  is  described  by  Tacitus  and  Caesar  as  divided 
among  a  number  of  small  nations,  poor,  hardy,  and  brave,  scantily  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  despising  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  led  by  their  chiefs  in  war,  but  scarcely  owning 
their  authority  in  peace,  and  determining  all  things  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation. 
Csesar,  Germanicus,  Drusus,  and  other  great  captains,  derived  glory  from  their  victories  over 
the  Grermans,  and  penetrated  even  a  considerable  depth  into  their  Wilds ;  but  the  Romans 
never  were  able  to  form  any  permsnent  establishment,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  could  preserve  inviolate  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  the  fiflh  century,  the  nations  of  Grermany  burst  these  barriers,  and  overwhelmed  the 
sinking  empire  of  the  West  The  Saxons  over-ran  Britain ;  the  Franks,  Heruli,  and  Bur- 
gundians  seized  different  parts  of  France;  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy; 
the  Vandals  and  Goths  penetrated  into  Spain  and  Africa.  But  while  Grerman  nations  thus 
swayed  all  the  western  kingdoms,  they  owned  no  dependence  upon  their  original  country, 
which  remained  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  she  sent  forth  these  numerous  bands  of 
conquerors. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Germany  first  felt  the  weight  of  conquest,  though  only 
by  the  arms  of  her  own  children.  That  great  monarch  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  quell- 
ing the  continual  rebellions  of  the  Saxons ;  but  he  succeeded  in  placing  on  his  head  the 
imperial  crown,  which  conferred  dominion  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Under  the 
weak  and  divided  sway  of  his  posterity,  this  great  dominion  fell  gradually  to  pieces ;  but  the 
name  and  character  of  an  empire  remained  attached  to  Germany ;  and  the  German  emperors 
always  considered  themselves  as  successors  of  Charlemagne. 

The  division  of  the  empire  into  feudal  states  took  place  gradually,  as  the  central  power 
became  weaker,  and  the  dukes,  landgraves,  and  other  nobles  were  emboldened  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.  At  length  they  carried  the  spirit  of  independence  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any 
other  of  the  w^estem  kingdoms,  rendering  the  empire  itself  elective.  Nine  of  the  great 
princes  tempoi^l  and  spiritual, — the  king  of  Bohemia ;  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hanover ;  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne,—exercised  this  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of  electors.  The  empire  thus  passed 
successively  into  the  houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg, 
forms  a  memorable  era ;  that  house  having  ever  since  (except  during  a  short  interval)  re- 
tained the  succession  to  the  empire,  though  always  with  a  form  of  election.  Its  power, 
however,  has  rested  much  more  upon  its  actual  possessions,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its 
subjects,  than  upon  any  jurisdiction  which  its  soverei^s  have  possessed  as  emperors. 

The  Reformation  formed  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Chiginating  in  that 
empire,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  leading  states,  and  was  accom- 
panied, as  usual,  with  bold  and  sometimes  republican  opinions  on  the  subject  of  government 
The  emp)erors  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  endeavouring  to  crush  it  by  force  of  arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  establish  their  paramount  dominion  over  all  Germany.  The 
perseverance  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
m  the  thirty  years'  war,  not  only  established  freedom  of  worship,  but  emancipated  the 
smaller  states  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  rendered  his  supremacy  over  the  Ger- 
manic body  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 

The  rise  of  Prussia,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  a  considerable  change 
in  the  political  aspect  of  Germany.  Amid  all  the  independent  states,  Austria  had  akme 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  had  thus  maintained  a  paramount  influence.  Pfus- 
■ia,  however,  having  wrested  from  her  Silesia,  and  obtained  accessions  in  other  quarters,  was 
enabled  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms ;  and  though  Austria  continued  still  a  great  state, 
her  power  over  the  Germanic  body  was  almost  annihilated. 

The  French  revolutionary  war  caused  a  mighty  movement  The  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire  was  new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  ana  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  became  little  more  than  vassal  states.    A  mighty  reactkm,  however,  ensued 
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France  was  driven  completely  within  her  former  homidariesj  and  Germany,  with  some  modi- 
fications, was  replaced  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  contesi. 
An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  revive  the  powers  of  the  Germanic  diet :  these  have  been 
chiefly  employed  by  the  great  states  in  dictating,  to  those  of  inferior  note,  measures  regard- 
ing the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  the.  regulation  of  the  preiss  and  the  universities. 

a 

Sect.  TV. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  system  of  Grermany  is  particularly  complicated,  chiefly  through  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  the  states  of  which  it  consists,  partly  also  through  the  common  bond 
of  union  which  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  among  them.  It  will  therefore  be  requisite 
to  consider,  first,  the  Germanic  body,  as  represented  in  the  Diet,  which  is  entitled  to  exer- 
cise certain  general  fimctions ;  and,  next,  the  political  form,  power,  and  relations  of  the  par- 
ticular states. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Germanic  Body. 

The  Diet  has  for  its  office  to  preserve  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  independence  and  stifety  of  its  particular  states.  It  professes  to  regulate  all  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  which  may  arise  between  one  state  and 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  administration  of  any. 

The  Diet  consists  of  deputies  from  each  particular  state.  The  number  of  votes  posseBsed 
by  each  varies,  according  to  its  extent  and  power,  though  not  in  any  exact  or  uniform  pro- 
portion. In  the  full  meeting  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  seventy,  which  are  thus  dis- 
tributed : — Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg,  have  each  four  ;  ' 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  each  three ;  Brunswick,  Meck* 
lenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  each  two ;  all  the  rest,  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Holstein-Oldenburg,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Anhaltr 
Cothen,  Schwartzenburg-Sondershausen,  Schwartzenburg-Rudolstadt,  Hohenzollem-Hechin- 
gen,  Liechtenstein,  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen,  Waldecl^  Reuss-Schleitz  and  Reuss-Greitz, 
liippe-Schauenburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hesse-Homburg,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
have  each  only  one.  Several  of  these  belong  to  foreign  sovereigns,  who  have  a  vote  in  vir- 
tue of  territories  which  they  hold  in  Germany,  and  are  subject  to  the  Diet  in  matters  relating 
to  those  territories ;  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  Hanover,  the  king  of  Holland  for  Lux- 
emburg, the  king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein.  The  full  assembly  of  the  Diet  resolves  itself 
into  a  smaller  assembly  or  committee  of  seventeen,  in  which  only  the  great  powers  have 
each  a  vote,  and  the  other  votes  are  respectivley  assigned  to  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  smaller 
powers  united.  This  committee  prepares  all  the  business  of  the  full  Diet,  and  puts  it  in  a  form 
to  be  voted  upon.  The  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  perpetual,  though,  when  all  their  businesB 
is  disposed  of,  they  may  allow  themselves  a  vacation  of  not  more  than  four  months. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  no  longer  claims  his  ancient  prerogatives  as  emperor  of  Gennany* 
of  which  title  he  was  divested  by  Napoleon;  he  professes  himself  only  jyrimus  inter  pares; 
but  he  is  president  of  the  Diet,  and  submits  to  it  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  deliberate. 
He  cannot,  however,  withhold  propositions  made  by  any  other  members,  but  must  bring  them 
forward  in  proper  time  and  place.  He  has  also  a  casting  vote  in  the  committee.  There 
being  no  longer  an  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  nine  electors  have  ceased. 

[The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  in  1833 : — 
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Am.  Ed.] 
SuBSECT.  2. — The  Austrian  Empire. 

The  empire  of  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  power  in  Germany,  but  by  its  possessions,  both 
within  and  without,  it  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  general  system  of 
Europe.    By  the  last  war,  indeed,  it  lost  the  Netherlands,  a  rich  and  important  territory. 
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thou^  tco  much  detached  from  the  rest  But  bj  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  it  obtained 
■cceaskou  which  were  nearly  an  equivalent ;  and  its  pomessions  are  now  formed  into  a  vaot, 
connected  dominion  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  they  comprise  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  tlie  Alpine  re^na  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol ;  in 
Poland  several  provinces,  which  have  been  wrested  by  successive  partitions,  and  to  which  it 

S'ves  the  name  of  Gallicia ;  the  entire  kingdom  of  Hungry ;  and,  in  Italy,  Venice,  Milan, 
antuB,  and  other  territories,  which  have  been  united  under  [he  name  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  German  territories,  with  Hungary,  are  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Hereditary  Slates."  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  those 
of  Turkey  and  Russia ;  on  Uie  north  by  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  on  tlie  west  chiefly 
by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont;  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
States.     The  whole  territory  amoonta  Xa  258,000  square  miles. 

The  following  \a  ProfcBsor  fiohrer's  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  in  1826,  to 
which  we  add  the  population  in  182U,  according  to  Col.  Traux : — 
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According  to  Cannabich,  the  population  (1625)  is  composed  of  Sclavonians  14,200,000; 
Magyars  or  Hungarians  4,900,000;  Germans  6,300,000 ;  Italians  4,400,000;  Wallachiana 
1,300,000;  Jews  450,000,  with  Gipsies  (Zigeuner).  Greeks  and  Armenians.— In  regard  to 
religion,  according  to  the  same  author,  there  are  about  24,000,000  Roman  Catholics; 
%eOD,OUO Greek  Catholics;  1.500,000  Greek  Church;  2.7OO,0OOCalvinisU&nd  Lutherans; 
450,000  Jews;  50.000  Unitarians,  Sic.  If  we  except  tlie  mountain  borders,  the  whole 
empire  enjoys  the  happiest  climate,  and  is  fitted  to  produce  corn,  wine,  silk,  and  other 
valuable  articles  in  the  highest  perfection.  Except,  however,  Lombardy,  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  and  the  Alpine  tracts,  cultivation  is  nowhere  carried  to  the  height  of  which  it 
is  susceptible.  This  seems  owing  partly  to  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian population;  partly  to  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  commerce; 
fat  there  is  no  sea-coast  unless  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  and  the  great  rivers  which 
roll  through  the  terrilo^,  have  afterwards  a  long  course  through  that  of  foreign  and  partly 
•emi-borbwoos  states,  before  they  reach  the  sea. 

For  the  Bime  reasons,  none  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  manulacturing  countries 
though  in  all  those  north  of  the  Alps  linen  is  fabricated  to  a  great  extent  But  the  miueral 
riches  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  equal  or  superior  to  tlioee  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Poland  are  llie  most  extensive  b  the  world ;  the  others  rank 
as  to  importance  in  the  following  order:  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnafxir,  quicksilver, 


ginally  the  monarch  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  only  when  elected  as  head  of  ^e  Ger- 
manic body;  and  his  hereditary  titles  were  archduke  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  aiul 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bonaparte  compelled  Francis  11.  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  rf 
Germany,  he  assumed  in  its  stead  that  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

There  are  assemblies  called  States  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Austria,  except  Priuli 
and  the  Military  Frontiers.  But  in  general  they  impose  no  check  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch;  and  their  assemblage  is  only  for  form's  sake,  or  for  giving  assistance  in  some 
secondaiT  Itranches  of  administration.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  the  states 
have  a  share  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  poaaesa  other  important  prerogatives;  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  no  new  lajt  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent  Hungary  and  the  Trrol,  accord- 
ingly, though  the  most  troublesome  in  peace,  have  in  war  proved  always  ^e  bulwarks  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  Hungarian  government,  however,  is  entirely  ariatocratical, 
the  body  of  the  peasants  being  in  a  state  approaching  to  personal  bondage.  This  was  the 
case  alio  in  Austria  and  Gallicia  till  17B1,  when  slavery  was  abolished  by  Joseph  II.  The 
■tatea  consist  of  four  orders,  clergy,  nobles,  kniglits,  aj^  representativea  of  the  free  cities: 
In  the  IVroI  alooe  there  is  a  house  of  peasants. 
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Justice  is  administered  in  Austria  according  to  recent  codes,  which  were  formed  by 
Joseph  II.  in  1786-7,  and  by  Francis  11.  in  1811-12.  The  tribunals  of  the  first  resent  are 
conducted,  not  by  salaried  judges,  but  by  the  magistrates  of  towns ;  and  in  the  country  by 
courts  composed  of  the  privileged  nobility  of  the  district  From  them  an  appeal  lies  to  col- 
leges of  justice  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

The  finances  of  Austria  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  as  no  official  statements 
on  the  subject  are  ever  made  public.  In  1819,  Hassel  calculated  the  entire  income  at 
125,000,000  florins,  about  63,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  the  proportion  was  fi^m  Upper  Aus- 
tria, 19,800,000  florins ;  Lower  Austria,  5,200,000 ;  Saltzburg,  800,000 ;  Styria,  6,000,000 ; 
Carintliia,  2,500,000 ;  Camiola,  2,200,000 ;  Littorale,2,000,0(J0;  Tyrol,  4,500,000;  Bohemia, 
19,500,000;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  8,000,000;  Gallicia,  10,000,000  l  Hungary,  20,000,000; 
Transylvania,  5,500,000;  the  military  limits,  600,000;  Dalmatia,  500,000;  Lombardy, 
9,000,000 ;  Venice,  9,000,000.  This  revenue  arises,  1.  firom  l^d-tax,  which,  for  the  whole 
empire,  may  amount  to  about  41,000,000  florina  2.  The  customs,  duties  on  commodities, 
stamps,  and  lottery,  not  reckoned  at  more  than  30,000,000.  3.  The  royal  monopolies ;  a 
copious  source,  which  yields  at  present  not  less  than  36,000,000.  4.  The  imperial  domains, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  300,000,000,  but  the  net  revenue  arising  from  them  at 
not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  There  are  also  particular  domains  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  which  yield  about  2,000,000  more.  The  expenditure  is  involved  in  still  greater 
uncertainty.  The  military  disbursements  are  undoubtedly  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
the  revenue  can  well  support,  though  Hassel  rejects  as  extravagant  Lichtenstein's  estimate 
of  140,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  court  and  civil  establishments  are  estimated  at 
54,000,000,  besides  which  there  are  the  private  expenses  of  the  monarch,  regulated  entirely 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  Austrian  military  establishment  consisted,  in  1819,  of  270,000  men ;  185,400  infantry, 
38,400  cavalry,  17,800  artillery,  2350  engineers ;  of  pioneers,  invalids,  the  transport  service, 
&c.,  20,600.  These  are  augmented  in  war  by  the  militia  called  the  landwehr ;  which  in 
1811  were,  for  Bohemia,  21,590;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  11,770;  Austrian  circles,  10,000; 
Styria  and  Clagenfiirt,  6650 :  and  Gallicia,  21,500 :  making  in  all,  71,510 ;  but  the  amount  is 
now  supposed  to  have  reached  100,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Hungarian  levy,  called 
often  the  insurrection  levy,  led  by  the  nobles,  who  in  the  seven  years'  war  replaced  Maria 
Theresa  on  the  throne,  and  who  in  the  last  war  repeatedly  came  forward  in  great  force.  In 
1797  they  mustered  35,000  foot  and  18,000  horse.  Austria  has  an  excellent  Ixxly  of  cavalry, 
both  of  heavy  dragoons  for  charging  in  the  field,  and  of  light  irregular  bands  of  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  and  other  tribes  from  the  military  frontier.  Her  infantry  is  also  respectable :  there  is 
something  inert,  however,  both  in  her  councils  and  movements,  which  has  usually  made  her 
unfortunate  in  her  wars,  both  with  France  and  Prussia ;  yet  she  has  always  recruited  her 
strength  with  surprising  rapidity  fix)m  the  resources  of  her  warlike  population. 

Though  a  maritime  force  is  ill  suited  to  the  situation  of  Austria,  yet  she  has  formed  a 
small  navy  at  Venice,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty-four 
sloops ;  and  she  maintains  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  had  neither  name 
nor  place  amon^  the  states  of  Europe,  has  by  rapid  advances  become  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful monarchies.  The  basis  was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Brandenburg,  the  ruler  of  which 
ranked  as  elector,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  princes  of  the  empire.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  elector  acquired  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
a  territory  held  for  some  time  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  being  unsuccessful 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  turned  their  efforts  to  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the 
northern  borders  of  Europe.  The  united  state,  however,  did  not  make  any  great  figure  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Frederick  I.  not  only  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  but  spent  his  life  in  forming  an  army,  and  raising  its  discipline  to  the  highest  pitch. 
This  army  devolved  on  the  great  Frederick,  whose  daring  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not 
long  of  employing  it  in  the  extension  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  house  of  Austria  he 
wrested  Silesia,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  provinces.  By  the  partition  of  Poland,  an  ink]uitou8 
proceeding,  in  which  he  took  the  lead,  he  not  only  extended,  but  connected  together,  many 
of  his  scattered  possessions.  In  1806,  the  battle  of  Jena  seemed  to  have  for  ever  laid  proB- 
trate  the  monarchy  of  Prussia ;  but  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and 
subsequently  the  patriotic  and  universal  rising  of  the  people,  completely  expelled  the  usnrp- 
ingpower,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  in  its  ancient  rights  and  possessions. 

The  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
nect them  under  any  general  view.  In  Germany,  she  has  the  entire  territoiy  of  Branden- 
burjB^,  of  Silesia,  except  a  comer  left  to  Austria,  and  of  Pomerania,  of  which  Sweden  is  now 
enturely  stripped.  Her  Saxon  possessions  consist  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt.  In 
Westphalia,  she  has  Minden,  Munster,  and  Arensburg ;  on  the  Rhine,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne, 
Cldves,  Coblentz,  and  Treves.    Beyond  Germany,  she  has  the  original  duchies  of  East  and 
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We«t  PniBsiB,  from  which  she  Ukes  her  name.  In  Switzerland,  she  hu  tbe  principuljtj  of 
NeurchAtel.  In  Poland,  she  haa  only  the  province  of  Poaen ;  for  Russia,  in  reword  of  her  own 
services,  has  chosen  to  appropriate  that  of  Warsaw.  These  tbreiffn  pooncroiona,  with  the 
eastern  German  territories,  form  nearly  a  connected  kinedom,  which  compiiaee  the  main 
body  of  the  Pnissiui  monarchy.  The  Westpholian  and  Rhenish  provinces  form  a  detached 
western  portion,  separated  frrao  the  rest  by  the  dominiona  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  aod  Saiony. 

The  following  is  a  slatetnentof  the  extent  of  the  different  porta  of  the  Pru 
with  ita  population,  in  1827 : — 
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The  productions  of  this  l»r^  territory  are  as  various  as  its  constituent  parla.  According 
to  Hoffinann,  the  total  area  is  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acres.  Of  these,  42,767.000  ore 
waWe ;  «-2,nOO  garden  ground ;  54,000  vineyard  ;  20,430,000  pasturage  ;  25,754,000 
wooda ;  18.322,000  rock,  water,  and  waste.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  it  is  calcu- 
lated aa  follows:  arable,  W.ffiifl.OOO  rix-dollars;  pastura([e,  19,&'j2,000 ;  woods,  6,500,000; 
gardens,  2,7S3.000;  wines,  300,000;  fishery,  749,000;  bunting,  745,000;  in  all,  81,304,000 
rii-doUars.  The  capita!  volue  is  CBlimated  at  2,0:!2,000,000  rii-dollara.  Prussia  is  not,  mi 
the  whole,  a  man ufnc luring  country,  though  the  linens  of  Silesia  are  highly  distinguished : 
its  woollen  manulacturc  is  also  exiensive,  and  Berlin  has  some  fine  fabrics  of  gla^  and 
porcelain.  In  1W>,  the  whole  manufacturea  of  Prussia  were  valued  at  84,790,000  riz- 
doUars,  which  were  supposed  to  give  employment  to  350,000  persons. 

The  constitution  of  Prussia  has  been  long  that  of  a  pure  military  monarchy.  The  old 
states  of  ducal  Pnissia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  other  districts,  had  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued ;  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  order  of  nobles,  which  had  been  great,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  crown.  When,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  against  Prance,  he  came  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  reward  them  with  a  free 
constitution.  Replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  valour  of  liis  people,  he  suflered  a  series  of 
years  to  elapse,  without  taking  any  stepi  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  promise  has  in  a  certain  shape  been  executed. 
Separate  provincial  Ertates  have  been  convoked  for  the  different  members  of  the  kingdran, 
Prunia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provmces: 
Their  jurisdiction,  however,  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  cannot  originate 
any  project  of  law,  but  must  merely  deliberate  on  those  submitted  to  them  fay  the  king. 
Their  detatcs  are  secret  No  change,  however,  can  henceforward  be  made  in  the  law,  an! 
no  new  lax  imposed,  without  their  sanction.  In  other  respects  the  king  has  zealously  sup-  ' 
ported  the  measures  brought  forward  by  Austria  for  the  auppreaaidn  of  popular  influence,  and 
limiting  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  taxation  of  Prussia  is  large  in  proportion  to  ita  population,  owing  in  a  ifreat  mearare 
to  the  supponed  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  ncighbouia  of  mor« 
extended  dominion.  The  entire  revenue  in  1816  ammmled  to  76,000,000  florins  (7,9e0,000(.). 
Of  these.  East  Pruwia  produced  8.100,000 ;  West  Pru«ia,  3,750,000 ;  Poscn,  3,100,000 ; 
Brandenburg,  9,000,000 ;  Pomerania,  3,000,000 ;  Silesia,  13,500,000;  Saxony,  10.417,000; 
Westphalia.  8,431,000;  the  Rhine,  1.^670.000.  In  1829,  the  receipts  were  stated  at 
60,796,000  rix-dollars  (about  8,S80,00U.).  The  following  were  the  chief  ■otin:ea :— Do- 
ITbeporalatkiDti(ttbBUsllutenriMa,lBia3i,l«ll,HUM.   'I  Jtrlj  Mini  lat n  llw  nll»  nil1>«  i1WHf ti. 
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mains  and  forests,  5,524,000;  mines,  1,000,000 ;  posts,  1,100,000 ;  lottery,  684.000 ;  mono- 
Doly  of  salt,  4,783,000;  land-tax,  9,657,000;  income  tax,  6,368,000 ;  licenses,  1,736,000; 
customs  and  excise,  18,733,000. 

The  expenses  come  chiefly  under  the  head  of  public  debt,  10,937,000 ;  pensions,  3,158,000 ; 
war,  22,165,000 ;  foreign  affairs,  586,000 ;  the  interior,  4,883,000 ;  ecclesiastical  and  me- 
dical afliiirs,  2,347,000 ;  justice,  1,823,000 ;  provincial  administrations,  1,830,000. 

Prussia  has  contracted  less  debt  than  most  modem  states.  Frederick  the  Great  even  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  treasure ;  but  his  successors  incurred  an  amount  of  60,000,000 
or  70,000,000  of  rix-dollars.  This  burden,  Frederick-William  III.,  by  a  strict  economy,  had 
in  a  great  measure  paid  off,  before  the  battle  of  Jena ;  but  since  that  time  the  exigencies  of 
the  monarchy  have  caused  the  accumulation  of  a  large  funded  debt,  which,  including  the 
foreign  loans,  amounts  to  160,000,000  rixndollars  (25,^,000/.)*  besides  a  floating  sum  of 
18,000,000  or  20,000,000.        / 

The  Prussian  army,  its  high  discipline,  and  fine  condition,  have  been  alwajrs  the  pride  of 
the  monarchy :  and  notwithstanding  tlie  blow  it  received  on  the  fatal  field  of  Jena,  its  glo- 
ries in  no  long  time,  under  Blucher,  were  completely  revived.  The  army,  as  formed  by 
Frederick  I.,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  that  rigid  discipline  which  reduced  the  soldier 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  machine  moved  at  the  will  of  his  officer.  This  system  became  the 
object  of  imitation  to  the  other  states ;  but  the  victories  of  the  French  showed  that  greater 
thmgs  might  be  done  by  a  more  active  and  intelligent  soldiery.  The  Prussian  force  con- 
sists of  three  parts;  the  standing  army,  the  landwehr,  and  the  landsturm.  The  former  va 
composed  of  141,043  men,  of  which  17,908  are  guards ;  82,938  infantry ;  19,647  cavalry ; 
13,500  artillery  and  engineers.  They  arc  recruited  by  conscription  from  the  class  of  youn^ 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  three  yeair 
service.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Sherer,  that  "  this  universal  soldiership  is  assuredly 
a  curse,'*  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  to  have  a  certain  number  devoted  for  lim 
to  the  army.  Th^  landwehr  consists  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  conscription,  of  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  army,  and  of  all  others  under  forty  yeara  of  age.  They  consist 
of  two  bans ;  the  first  comprises  all  who  have  not  served,  or  are  under  thirty  ;  the  second, 
those  who  have  retired  from  the  line,  or  who  are  under  forty.  They  are  employed  con- 
stantly in  war ;  but  in  peace  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  called  out  to  be 
trained.  In  the  former  case,  only  the  first  ban  takes  the  field  with  the  regular  army ;  the 
second  remains  at  hom^to  perform  garrison  duty.  The  landwehr  consists  of  227,000  of  the 
first  ban,  and  180,000  of  the  second  ban ;  making  the  whole  war  establishment  530,000. 
The  landstunUf  consisting  of  all  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes,  serves  only  during 
war ;  yet  not  against  the  enemy,  being  occupied  solely  in  maintaining  internal  peace  and 
security. 

A  maritime  force  has  never  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Prussia,  though  she  possesses  a 
considerable  extent  of  sea-coast 

SuBSECT.  4. — Smaller  States. 

The  numerous  states  into  which  the  German  confederation  is  divided,  have  all  internal 
arrangements  peculiar  to  themselves.  Only  the  constitution  of  leading  states  will  here  be 
delineated,  leaving  any  peculiarities  in  the  minor  ones  to  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  section. 

Bavaria  very  long  ranked  as  the  second  state  in  Germany ;  she  was  once  the  successful 
rival  of  Austria,  and  as  such  beheld  her  princes  seated  on  the  imperial  throne.  Napoleon, 
in  the  view  of  employing  the  elector  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  greatly  augmented  his 
dominions,  and  invested  him  with  the  title  of  king.  As  he  ruled  him,  however,  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  the  new  king  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  the  confederacy  against  the 
French  emperor ;  in  virtue  of  which,  though  obliged  to  restore  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg  to 
Austria,  he  received  elsewhere  an  ample  compensation.  Bavaria  now  possesses  a  territory  of 
1437  German,  or  about  31,000  English,  square  miles,  which  in  1830  was  divided  and  peopled 
as  follows : — 
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The  king,  in  1818,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  his  people  a  government  moderately 
constitutional.  The  states  consist  of  two  chambera :  the  first  is  composed  of  the  princes,  the 
high  iiobility,  and  the  heads  of  the  church;  the  second,  of  deputies  ttom  the  sooaller  land- 
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hdders,  the  cities,  the  minor  clei^t  &nd  even  the  universities.  They  meet  only  once  in 
three  years ;  but  they  enjoy  the  nill  privileges  of  such  a  body ;  since  no  new  law  con  be 
passed,  no  new  tax  imposed,  without  having  first  been  voted  by  them.  The  revenue  of 
Bavaria  amounted  in  1830,  to  29,200,000  florms,  of  which  5,500,000  arose  fixxn  land-tax ; 
3,500,000  from  house  and  other  direct  taxes ;  customs,  2,000,000 ;  excise,  4,500,000 ;  2,000,000 
firom  fbrests ;  7,000,000  fix)m  royal  domains  and  rents ;  2,000,000  from  mines  and  salt  mo- 
nopoly ;  352,000  from  the  post^ce ;  1,200,000  fh>m  the  lottery.  The  expenditure  amountCMl 
to  28,400,000  florins ;  of  which  3,005,000  were  for  the  royal  house  and  court ;  8,000,000 
for  the  army ;  1,250,000  for  religion ;  1,270,000  for  roads  and  bridges ;  750,000  for  public 
instruction  ;  1,240,000  for  ministry  of  the  interior;  1,708,000  for  justice;  152,000  for  public 
health :  pensions,  4,500,000 ;  public  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  8,355,000.  The  regular 
army  consists  of  46,341  men :  of  which  29,232  are  infantry  of  Ae  line,  and  7334  light  m&ntry ; 
6408  cavalry,  3357  artillery.  There  is  also  a  reserve  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a  landwehr  for  internal  defence. 

Saxony  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  German  electorates,  until  the 
ascendency  gained  by  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Saxony  received  firom  Napoleon  not  only  the 
title  of  king,  but  an  addition  of  territory  doubling  that  which  he  formerly  possessed.  He 
adhered  to  the  last  to  that  once  powerfiil  benefactor,  on  whose  fall  he  was  not  only  stripped 
of  all  the  newly  acquired  territories,  but  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  fanner  possessions. 
The  extent  of  his  present  dominions  is  only  7200  square  miles ;  but  the  population,  being 
very  dense,  amounts  to  nearly  1,500,000  inhiEd)itanta  The  government  is  not  quite  absolute, 
but  has  old  feudal  states,  which  must  concur  in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  As  they  represent,  however,  only  the  privileged  orders  and  the  corporations,  the 
peasantry  and  small  proprietors  are  entirely  thrown  out,  and  have  to  bear  an  unequal  share 
of  the  public  burdens.*  The  revenue  is  now  computed  at  11,000,000  florins,  the  debt 
86,000,000.  The  army,  which  in  1813,  contamed  37,000  troops,  is  now  reduced  to  10,000, 
with  a  reserve,  however,  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

Wirtemberg,  originally  a  secondary  German  state,  owed  its  aggrandisement  and  its  kinglv 
rank  to  Napoleon,  and  has  been  allowed  to  retain  both.  It  contains  7500  square  miles,  witn 
a  population  of  1,562,000.  Wirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  constitutional  states 
of  Germany.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  the  king  granted  a  charter,  by  which  the  states, 
compoeed  of  two  chambers,  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  are  to  be  assembled  every  two  years, 
and  to  possess  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  best  regulated  limited  monarchies.  The 
king  has  a  revenue  of  9,224,000  florins,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  expenditure,  but  is 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  27,000,000.  He  maintains  an  army  of  12,000,  in&ntry,  3600  cavalry, 
and  2500  artillery. 

The  other  principal  states  belong  to  monarchies  out  of  Grermany,  of  which  they  are  only 
appendages. 

Hanover,  on  the  accession  of  its  elector  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  saw  this 
title  and  that  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  merged  in  the  greater  name  conveyed  by  this  inherit- 
ance. It  has  always,  however,  been  held  as  politically  a  foreign  country.  The  Hanoverian 
has  not  the  rights  of  a  Briton,  nor  the  Briton  those  of  a  Hanoverian.  Britain  may  make 
war  with  all  the  world,  and  Hanover  remain  in  profound  peace.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position has  not  been  found  practically  true,  and  Hanover  has  frequently  drawn  England 
into  the  vortex  of  continental  war  and  policy.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  an  extent  of 
14,720  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,550,000.  There  are  provincial  states  in  its 
several  districts,  and  also  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  which  shares  with  the  sovereign 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes.  The  elections  to  the  lower  chamber,  how- 
ever, are  made  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves  often  elected  in  a  manner  indepen- 
dent of  the  citizens.  The  revenue  is  10,800,000  florins,  with  a  debt  of  26,000,000,  which 
causes  an  annual  expense  of  1,200,000.  The  army  consists  of  12,940  men,  of  whom  about 
a  third  are  cavalry ;  besides  a  landwehr  of  18,000. 

Of  the  other  smaller  states,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  are  so  incorporated,  the  one  with 
Denmark  and  the  other  with  the  Netherlands,  as  to  be  politically  identified  with  them. 
Those  smaller  states  which  remain  entirely  German  will  be  considered  under  the  section  of 
local  geography 

Swrr.  V. — Ptoductive  Industry. 

The  products  of  the  industry  of  Germany,  an  extensive  region  cultivated  by  a  laborious 
people,  are  of  large  amount  They  consist  of  plain,  solid,  somewhat  rough  articles;  in 
exchange  for  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manufiictures  of  England  and  Aance,  and  the 
delicate  productions  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

Agriculture,  throughout  all  this  fertile  region,  is  carried  on  with  great  diligence,  though 
not  altogether  on  the  extensive  scale,  or  wiu  the  intelligence,  which  have  rendered'British 

*  [Bsr  the  constitution  of  1831,  the  representation  of  the  smaU  proprieton  and  peasanti  in  the  Lower  Houm  it 
pravUed  for.— Am.  En.] 
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&rming  so  successfbl.  The  cultivators  are  mostly  little  farmers  or  little  proprietors,  who 
till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  and  who,  in  all  the  Teutonic  states,  constitute  a  class 
called  baueVf  or  peasanta  The  improved  processes  of  this  important  art,  however,  are 
making  their  way,  though  slowly.  The  plough  is  the  imiversal  instrument  of  cultivation, 
except  in  some  of  the  mountain  tracts  of  Saltzburg  and  the  Tyrol,  where  the  spade  is  used. 
•The  horse  in  the  north,  and  the  ox  in  the  south,  are  chiefly  employed  in  tillage.  Field 
after  field  spreads  usually  in  an  apparently  boundless  expanse,  except  in  some  parts  of 
Westphalia  and  Hoistein,  where  hedges  are  interposed  to  divide  them. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  rye  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the  food 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Wheat  is  also  raised  largely,  and  is  of  excellent  quality, 
especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  buckwheat  is  sown  chiefly  on  the  sandy  tracts  of  northern 
Germany.  Barley  and  oats,  of  various  kinds,  are  also  general;  and  maize  abounds  in 
Moravia  and  the  extreme  southern  districts.  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  pulse  are  pn^ 
duced  in  great  abundance,  and  great  quantities  are  sent  out  from  the  northern  parts. 
Generally  speaking,  Germany  is  a  corn-exporting  country;  for  though  Lower  Austria 
receives  grain  from  Hungary,  and  Silesia  from  Poland,  yet  this  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
quantity  conveyed  from  Swabia  and  Franconia  into  Switzerland,  and  from  the  northern  parts 
to  Sweden,  and  also  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  will  admit  it.  Garden  vegetables  are  reared 
most  sedulously,  and  in  great  perfection ;  the  cabbage  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  sauer 
kraut,  is  an  object  of  exportation.  Other  usefiil  articles  are  not  wanting.  Flax  is  raised 
in  such  immense  quantity,  that  though  it  be  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manu- 
facture, there  remains  a  surplus  to  be  exported.  Hops,  a  native  German  plant,  are  pn>- 
duced,  especially  in  Bohemia  and  along  the  Mayn,  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  for 
internal  consumption.  Rape  is  also  a  production  peculiarly  German,  and  vast  quantities  of 
rape  oil  are  used  both  in  manufacture  and  for  lamps.  Much  oil  is  also  expressed  from  other 
vegetable  substances ;  yet,  as  Germany  does  not  produce  the  olive,  she  is  obliged  to  impart 
boSi  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  the  countries  which  participate  in  the  northern  wlude- 
fishery.    ^ 

Germany  enumerates  wine  among  her  products,  though  not  in  the  first  class.  All  her 
southern  districts,  as  far  as  the  51st  degree,  produce  it ;  but  only  the  hard,  cold,  agreeable 
wine,  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  Old  Hock,  is  in  much  request  abroad. 
Hassel  reckons,  however,  that  the  country  produces  12,000,000  eimers ;  of  which  qoantity 
4,500,000  are  raised  in  Austria,  the  rest  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  This  amounts  to 
only  one  half  of  what  Hungary,  and  one  sixth  of  what  France  produces.  It  does  not 
obviate  the  necessitv  of  an  extensive  importation  from  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The 
wine  made  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  is  of  little  use,  except  for  vinegar. 

In  respect  to  live  stock,  the  peculiar  eminence  of  Germany  consists  in  the  hog,  of  ixiiieh 
Hassel  computes  that  8,000,000  are  annually  slaughtered.  Pork  is,  indeed,  the  most  favourite 
€x)d  of  the  Germans,  who,  notwithstanding  its  abundance,  even  import  quantities  from  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  a  large  export  trade  to  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  both  of  live  hogs  and  of  hams  and  sausages ;  nor  does  any  ship  touch  at  the 
northern  ports  without  taking  in  a  stock  of  these  German  supplies.  Homed  cattle  alsofbnn 
the  chief  branch  of  rural  indtistry  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  the  Tjnrol.  In  the  great  northern  plain  they  are  used  chiefly  for  labour,  except  in  East 
Friesland,  Hoistein,  and  other  marshy  tracts,  where  they  yield  milk  more  abundantly  than 
the  hill-cows  of  the  south,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Cattle  are  imported  from  Poland  and 
Hungaiy,  but  not  nearly  to  such  extent  as  the  salted  and  dried  meat  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. Hassel  estimates  the  collective  number  of  the  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  of  Germany  at 
from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000.  According  to  positive  enumerations,  excluding  calves,  the 
proportions  are,  for  Austria,  2,600,000 ;  Prussia  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  l,32d,(^ ;  Saxooy, 
710,000;  Westphalia,  508,000;  Wirtemberg,  600,000;  Baden,  338,000;  besides  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  in  which  no  account  has  been  taken.  Germany  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  2,000,000  horses,  which  are  not  handsome,  but  well-built,  strong  ana  useful.  They 
are  particularlv  adapted  for  heavy  dragoons,  and  fbr  that  purpose  are  sent  into  France  and 
the  Netherlands ;  but  the  German  states  cannot  keep  up  their  light  cavalry  without  impor- 
tation fh)m  the  eastern  countries.  Sheep  are  numerous,  not  in  Sie  southern,  but  chiefly  in 
the  middle  states,  as  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  wool  has  been  so  much  improved  by  crosses 
with  merino  and  other  breeds,  as  to  have  superseded  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool,  and 
even  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  it  in  the  British  market  There  are  supposed 
to  be  20,000,000  sheep  in  Germany.  Prussia  numbered  3,768,000  after  a  war  which  had 
diminished  her  flocks  by  a  full  third.  Bees*-wax  and  honey  were  a  great  ancient  staple  com- 
modity of  Germany ;  but  since  sugar  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Refbrmation,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  candles  in  churches,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  wax,  this  staple 
has  greatly  &llen ;  yet  Lusatia,  Limeburg,  and  some  other  districts,  produce  more  than  is 
wanted  for  Germany  itself. 

The  forests  of  Grermany  are  very  noble,  and  are  supposed  to  cover  not  less  than  a  third  of 
its  surfiuse.    They  are  of  every  description,  and  for  every  use.    It  is  oomj[dained«  however. 
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that,  of  late  yean,  great  neglect,  combined  with  profuse  consumption  of  wood,  either  for 
luxury  or  manufacture,  has  considerably  diminished  the  abundance  of  this  article,  which  has 
risen  in  many  places  to  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  its  former  price.  Still  a  great  quantity 
is  carried  down  the  rivers  to  the  Netherlands  and  Britain,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes  are  made 
in  the  forests.  Recently,  the  Grerman  princes,  considering  that  the  mines  and  many  of  the 
manufiictories  depend  on  a  supply  of  wood,  have  made  regulations  to  prevent  its  wanton  con- 
sumption, and  to  ensure  fresh  plantations.  They  have  even  formed  institutions,  and  founded 
lectures  in  the  universities,  for  teaching  the  management  and  promoting  the  growth  of  wood; 
so  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  so  much  is  done  for  securing  to  posterity  a 
supply  of  this  valuable  article. 

In  manufactures,  Germany  does  not  retain  that  prominent  place  which  she  once  held. 
Formerly  the  Hanse  towns  clothed  all  the  north ;  but  since  the  spirit  of  industry  has  been 
awakened,  first  in  Holland,  then  in  Britain,  and  lastly  in  France,  Germany,  instead  of  sup- 
plying those  countries,  has  been  inundated  with  their  fabrics,  and  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
superiority  of  her  linens.  Even  this  is  a  recent  branch,  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  and  Joseph  IL  A  great  temporary  impulse  was  given  by  Napoleon's  coi^ 
tinental  system,  under  which  all  importation  from  Britain  was  prohibited.  Cotton,  in  par- 
ticular, then  rose  into  extraordinary -activity,  and  the  whole  Erzgebirge  became  one  cotton 
factory.  Afler  the  general  peace,  however,  and  the  opening  of  the  European  markets,  this 
artificial  industry  was  found  incompetent  to  sustain  the  rivalry  of  the  British,  whose  superior 
skill  and  machinery  enabled  them  to  undersell  the  Germans  in  every  market  On  the  other 
hand,  Ireland  had  availed  herself  of  the  cessation  of  German  rivalry  to  undertake  the  supply 
of  linen  to  the  colonies,  the  best  market  for  that  article.  She  made  ^eat  progress  also  in 
the  culture  of  flax,  and  the  spinning  of  linen  yam,  both  which  commodities  the  British  manu- 
&cturers  had  been  accustomed  to  import  firom  Germany.  That  country  thus  not  only  lost 
the  extraordinary  impulse  which  its  manu&ctures  had  received,  but  saw  them  reduced  to  a 
more  depressed  state  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  period. 

Linen,  one  of  the  staples  of  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Silesia,  where  many  very  fine 
&brics  are  produced,  and  where  the  entire  produce  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,500,000/. ; 
m  Bohemia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  little  less  amount ;  and  in  Lusatia.  Coarse  linen 
is  fabricated  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  woollen 
manufiicture  is  very  flourishing ;  and  Grermany  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the  Prussian  territory  of  Aachen,  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony.  Leather  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  branches  in  which  Germany  excels  are  leather  breeches, 
gloves,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  military  equipment  Earthenware  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  surpasses  every  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels  that  of  China.  German  tobacco- 
pipes  are  also  distinguished.  Bohemian  glass  is  noted  all  over  the  world ;  nor  is  the  manu- 
ncture  confined  to  Bohemia,  for  it  extends  to  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Crown-glass 
aad  mirrors  are  the  branches  for  which  Germany  is  most  noted.  The  beer  of  Germany  was 
formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  long  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  cotton  fabrics,  as  alr^y  observed,  have  nearly  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  her  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  never  considerable.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  minor  articles : — 
sugar  refinery,  wax,  oil,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  and  wood- 
work toys.  The  German  mechanics  are  usually  formed  into  corporations,  and  are  very 
skilful,  holding  the  next  rank  to  those  of  England.  In  cutlery  they  claim  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  which  Grermany  may  be  said  to  surpass  every 
country  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the  science  of  mining  been  more  studied,  or  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  Metals  and  minerals  are  produced  in  remarkable  variety :  gold ;  silver, 
not  very  abundant  but  superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  countries,  at  least  if  Hungary 
be  included ;  mercury  and  cobalt  also  superior ;  iron  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality, 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  except  Sweden ;  lead  and  tin,  unrivalled  except  in  Great 
Britain ;  a  profusion  of  salt  and  coal.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Stjrria  and  Ca- 
rinthia,  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  the  Hartz  in  Hanover.  The  entire  products  of 
Grerman  mining  have  been  thus  estimated : — gold,  182  marks ;  silver,  123,000  marks ;  cop- 
per, 39,000  cwt ;  lead,  191,200  cwt ;  tin,  7980  cwt ;  iron,  2,400,000  cwt ;  mercury  and 
cinnabar,  13,980  cwt ;  cobalt  16,500  cwt ;  calamine,  82,800  cwt ;  arsenic,  10,600  cwt ; 
bismuth,  1500  cwt ;  antimony,  2,400  cwt ;  manganese,  1800  cwt ;  salt  3,150,000  cwt ; 
coal,  20,000,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, or  to  the  advantages  arising  fh)m  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  She  was,  afler  Italy,  the  first  European  country  in  which  commerce  revived ; 
and  the  Hanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent  times. 
Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland,  by  Britain,  and  even  by  France.  The  German 
writers  ascribe  this  decay  to  the  want  of  omty  consequent  on  the  number  of  little  states 
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into  which  their  country  is  split,  which  deprives  its  ships  of  a  national  fla^,  and  of  a'power- 
iul  protection  while  navigating  remote  seaa  Their  shipping  is  chiefly  confined  to  Ham- 
burg, Lubech^  and  Bremen,  the  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many  of 
their  old  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  seen  in  every  part  of  that  con- 
tinent Germany  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  quantity  of 
commodities  which  she  possesses  fit  for  foreign  markets ;  being  hemmed  in  by  nations  more 
industrious  than  herself,  destitute  of  colonies,  and  precluded  by  the  maritime  powers  fifom 
any  direct  tmde  with  the  East  and  West  Indies.  These  states  rather  look  upon  the  great 
population  of  Grermany  as  afibrding  a  market  for  their  manu&ctures  and  the  produce  of  their 
colonies.  Her  political  disunion  has  been  especially  injurious  to  her  internal  trade,  which 
would  otherwise  be  immense.  Ekich  petty  prince  thinks  only  of  promoting  his  own  separate 
interest,  by  laying  under  contribution  the  commerce  which  passes  through  his  territory.  A 
boat  which  performs  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Rhine  pays  toll  at  twenty-seven  stations : 
the  number  on  the  Weser  is  twenty-three ;  on  the  Elbe,  thirty-twa  The  Danube  and  the 
Oder,  the  one  passing  chiefly  through  the  territories  of  Austria,  and  the  other  through  those 
of  Prussia,  are  more  firee ;  but  unrortunately  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  do  not 
aflS>rd  the  same  scope  for  traffic.  Treaties,  however,  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating, 
by  which  it  is  expected  that  a  great  measure  of  freedom  will  be  secured  to  the  navigation 
of  the  German  rivers.* 

The  exports  of  Germany  include  most  of  those  productions  in  which  she  has  been  de- 
scribed as  excelling:  grain;  salted  provisions,  especially  hams;  live  cattle  and  hogs;  tim- 
ber ;  iron  and  steel ;  lead ;  salt ;  linen,  linen  yam,  and  linen  rags ;  some  woollens  to  the 
north  of  Europe ;  porcelain,  glass,  ashes.  In  return  for  these  essential  articles,  she  receives 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  the  manufiictures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  France,  the  sweets 
and  aromatics  of  the  East  and  West;  also  dye-stufls,  and  all  the  cotton  and  silk,  which  are 
necessary  for  her  own  manufactures.  From  the  disunited  state  of  the  country,  no  ffeneral 
account  appears  to  be  kept ;  but  the  German  economists  labour  under  a  dread  of  the  imports 
exceeding  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  supposed  loss  firom  an  unfavourable  balance. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstructions  under  which  it 
labours,  is  extensive.  It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noble  rivers,  on  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  Danube,  though  the 
largest,  and  of  longest  course,  is  not  the  most  beneficial.  Its  navigation  is  so  difficmt  that 
vessels  cannot  make  use  of  the  sail,  and  must  be  dragged  along  by  horses ;  rapids  and  cata- 
racts obstruct  it  in  several  places ;  and  its  tributaries,  the  Inn  and  the  Ens,  descend  only 
from  the  rugged  heights  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It  has  a  triple  navigation,  the  ships  cif 
Ulm  unlading  their  goods  at  Ratisbon,  those  of  Ratisbon  at  Vienna,  whence  they  are  carried 
downwards  through  Hungary.  The  Rhine  has  a  much  more  valuable  navigation,  continued 
from  Switzerland  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  communicating  by  its  ^eat  tributaries 
with  the  most  fertile  territories  and  the  most  industrious  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  fiicilitated  by  the  employment  of  steam-vessels,  which  so  up  as 
far  as  Strasburg.  The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  also  very  valuable.  It  begins  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  with  the  Moldau  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  constancy  improves,  till 
at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels.  By  means  of  the  Spree 
and  its  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  brings  down  to  Hamburg  the  productions 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  The  commerce  of  the  Oder  itself  flows  chiefly  in  tlus  channeL 
The  Westphalian  streams  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  though  not  of  first-rate  magnitude, 
are  very  commercial,  giving  support  at  their  mouths  to  tlie  ports  of  Bremen  and  Embden. 
The  system  of  annual  fairs  for  internal  trade  is  still  kept  up  in  Germany  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The  grand  fiiirs  are  those  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 
for  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  Leipzig,  for  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  North ;  and  also  for 
the  book  trade;  Bautzen,  or  Bolzano,  for  Italy.  There  are  smaller  fairs  at  Naumburg, 
Cassel,  and  Magdeburg ;  and  a  most  extensive  trade  exists  without  fairs  at  Vienna,  Au^ 
burg,  Nuremburg,  Berlm,  Cologne,  and  Breslau.  Through  these  difierent  channels  is  carried 
on  an  extensive  interior  trade,  and  a  great  foreign  land-trade  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

C;anals  have  not  been  extensively  introdiysed  to  improve  the  interior  trade  of  Germany, 
though  no  country  afifords  greater  scope  for  them ;  as,  bv  joining  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  most  distant  seas  of  Europe  might  be  maae  to  communicate.  To  such  under- 
takings, indeed,  the  disunited  state  of  the  empire  must  be  a  great  discouragement  A  few 
only  have  been  executed  on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  in  the  north.  Such  are  the  Holstein 
canal,  which  joins  the  Eyder  to  the  Baltic,  and  opens  a  communication  between  it  and  the 

*  [A  commercial  league  htm  lately  been  formed  by  the  principal  ataten  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  (br  the 
purpose  of  relieving  internal  commerce  flrom  the  rentrictionf  to  which  it  haa  been  mibjectcd  by  the  numerous  cut- 
tooM-barriers  of  the  different  powers.  The  parties  to  this  league  agree  to  the  suppression  of  all  duties  upon  the 
internal  commerce  between  their  respective  territories,  and  establish  a  common  (Vontier,  with  a  common  rate  of 
duties,  in  reference  to  their  external  commerce  with  other  states.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wirtemberg ,  ^xooy, 
the  Saxon  duchies,  the  Hesses,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  several  small  states  have  already  joined  this  leafue,  which 
ihas  corapriaea  t  population  of  about  twenty  niUions  and  a  half—Aa.  Eo.j 
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North  Sea ;  the  Plauen  canal,  from  the  Havel  to  the  EUbe,  servin^f,  with*  Frederick- William's 
canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder,  to  connect  the  two  great  rivers  of  northern  Grennany,  the 
Oder  and  the  £lbe.  The  Vienna  canal,  completed  to  Neustadt,  is  intended  to  connect  the 
Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 

Sect.  VI.— CtvtZ  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  Grermany,  according  to  official  data  collected  in  1818  by  the  Diet, 
amounted  to  90,375,679.  The  enumerations  since  made  have  generally  exhibited  a  certain 
increase ;  in  1830,  a  careful  estimate  in  the  Bulletin  Universel,  from  the  works  of  Crome, 
Mohl,  &c.  rates  it  at  34,393,000 ;  and  in  1833,  it  may  be  rated  at  nearly  36,500,000.  They 
inhabit  2433  cities,  2071  marketrtowns,  and  88,619  villages  and  farms,  independently  of  single 
houses.  Germany  has  no  great  capital,  like  France  and  England,  in  which  the  wealth,  power, 
and  civilization  of  the  state  are  as  it  were  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand,  no  country  in 
Europe  has  so  many  cities  and  towns  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Germany  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  Grerman  and  Scla- 
vonian.  The  Germans  are  estimated  at  30,000,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  &milies.  High 
and  Low  Grerman,  distinguished  less  by  physical  differences,  than  by  character,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language.  The  High  Germans  inhabit  most  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Hartz  and  its  branches.  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  Rhine,  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  Silesia.  The  Low  Grermans  are  in  Lower  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  I^olstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  The  Sclavonic  races 
are  reckoned  at  6,000,000,  and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  They  are  much  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Germans,  but  are  a 
laborious  race,  formerly  almost  all  in  a  state  of  bondage,  but  now  mostly  emancipated,  and 
many  of  them  possessing  considerable  wealth.  Besides  these  leading  races,  there  are  about 
175,000  Italians ;  from  20,000  to  25,000  French,  and  250,000  Jews. 

The  social  state  in  Germany  exhibits  two  very  distinct  portions,  not  running  into,  or  blend- 
ing with  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the  civilized  modem  states.  The  class  of  noble  birth  hold 
themselves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided  line  from  the  body  of  the  nation. 
They  have  divided  themselves  into  high  and  low  nobility.  The  high  nobles  are  those  who 
either  possess  sovereign  sway,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  did,  and  are  called  mediatised 
princes.  The  low,  or  feudatory  nobles,  are  those  who  cannot  boast  that  any  sovereign  power 
ever  resided  in  their  family.  There  is  another  distinction,  that  of  the  old  nobility,  who  must 
be  able  to  count  a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  and  of  the  young  or  short  nobility.  The 
cities,  too,  especially  those  that  once  ranked  either  as  Hanse  towns  or  as  imperial  cities,  con- 
tain a  class  enjoying  hereditary  distinction  as  patricians  or  city  nobles.  The  petty  princes 
and  great  nobles  of  Germany  thus  retain  much  of  the  feudal  habits,  and  their  courts  display 
rather  rude  baronial  pride,  and  forms  of  empty  pomp,  than  the  polbh  and  elegance  of  the 
great  European  courta  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  they  have  produced  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  greatest  ability  and  most  enlightened  minds;  and  that  their  sway,  though  lofly, 
is  generally  mild,  and  even  popular.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  German  people,  has 
many  estimable  features.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  hardest-working  nation  in  Europe ;  slow, 
heavy,  and  laborious ;  and,  through  these  qualities,  have  always  been  esteemed  the  most 
valuable  colonists  in  newly  settled  districts.  Their  habits  are  simple  and  domestic ;  and 
plain  honesty  and  fidelity  usually  mark  their  transactions.  Rigidly  excluded  from  court 
intercourse,  their  mannera  are  somewhat  plain  and  homely ;  and  Grerman  wit,  according  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  is  the  dullest  of  all  possible  things.  Yet  their  poetry  makes  it  evident 
that  under  this  outward  crust  there  is  a  vein  of  deep  feeling  and  high  fancy ;  partaking, 
indeed,  too  largely  of  mysticism ;  but  we  majr  add  the  univeraal  taste  for  the  highest  class 
of  music.  The  character  of  the  Germans  is  very  military ;  a  quality  derived  from  their 
feudal  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  country  having  been  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  wara 
which  have  been  waged  in  Europe.  "  The  common  sounds,"  says  Mr.  Sherer,  "  in  the 
cities  of  Germany  are  the  clangour  of  military  bands,  the  ringing  of  iron  boot^heels,  and 
the  measured  tread  of  stately  soldiere  :'*  hence  the  military  character  is  said  to  rank  higher 
there  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  regard  to  religion,  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  modem 
times.  In  its  bosom  the  Reformation  spmng  up ;  and  within  it  were  carried  on  the  most 
formidable  of  the  conflicts  between  the  old  uid  the  new  system.  Elsewhere,  one  or  the  other 
finally  prevailed ;  but  in  Germany  they  have  settled  into  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the  country. 
Speaking  generally,  the  whole  south  ma^  be  called  Catholic ;  the  whole  north,  Protestant 
Of  the  greater  states,  the  Catholic  religion  rules  in  Austria  and  Bavaria ;  the  Protestant,  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  A  complete  toleration  is  now  everywhere  granted 
to  every  profession.  The  Catholics  still  hold  the  majority,  being  reckoned  at  21,600,000, 
the  Protestants  only  at  14,400,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Hussites,  and  some 
smaller  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  literature  and  science,  Grermany  has  been  particularly  distin^ished,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  learned  and  reading  country  in  the  workL    Her  writen  exhibit  that  character  or  hard 
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and  aomewhat  mechanical  labour,  which  distinguLahes  her  workmen  in  other  departmenta. 
They  are  voluminous,  and  eminent  for  profound  research ;  while  they  want  some  of  the 
lighter  graces  of  composition.  In  editing  and  illustrating  the  classics,  in  biblical  criticism, 
and  in  statistical  researches,  no  nation  can  come  into  competiti<^n  with  them ;  and  since,  in 
abstract  science,  they  can  name  Leibnitz,  Kepler,  and  Euier ;  in  medicine,  Haller  and  Van 
Swieten ;  in  mineralogy,  Werner  and  M6hs,  no  nation  can  triumph  over  them  in  these  pur- 
suits. In  the  metaphysical  world  also  they  have  recently  made  a  great  movement ;  and  the 
names  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  are  ranked  by  their  followers  almost  as  demigods. 
We  confess  ourselves  among  those  who  are  able  to  discover  only  fiiint  glimpses  of  meaning 
in  the  works  of  these  learnt  persons,  and  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Madame  de  Stael,  that 
**  the  empire  of  the  air"  has  been  the  portion  of  German  metaphysicians.  That  accurate 
thinking  is  not  the  function  which  works  best  in  the  national  brain,  seems  proved  by  the 
recent  general  prevalence  of  animal  magnetism;  to  which  we  dare  not  add  the  profound 
sciences  of  cranioscopy  and  craniology.  Till  within  the  last  half-century,  Germany  had  no 
,  existence  in  regard  to  the  belles-lettres,  and  the  Teutonic  langi^age  and  genius  were  con- 
sidered alien  to  every  thing  like  fancy  and  poetry.  Suddenly,  however,  Klopstock,  Wie- 
land,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Gothe,  claimed  a  place  among  the  first  poetical  names,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  by  bold  and  lofly  flights  of  genius,  which  made  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  Europe.  More  recently,  the  exploits  of  the  war  of  liberation  have  been  sung  in 
very  lofly  strains  by  Kfimer.  We  must  not  even  in  this  hasty  sketch  forget  Humboldt,  who 
has  established  his  name  as  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  modem  travellers. 

The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  are  very  numerous  in  Germany.  The  chief 
learned  societies  are  those  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Prague  and  Gottin^en;  but  wanting  the 
impulse  of  a  national  metropolis,  none  of  them  vie  in  celebrity  with  those  of  Paris  and 
London.  The  universities  are  very  numerous  and  very  distinguished.  Four  are  Catholic ; 
that  of  Vienna,  attended  by  1600  students;  Prague,  1450;  Wurzburg,  583;  Freiburg,  627. 
Heidelberg,  with  820  students ;  Leipzig,  1384 ;  Rostock,  150 ;  Greifswalde,  150 ;  Marburg, 
357;  Jena,  594;  Giessen,  500;  Kiel,  380;  Halle,  1160;  Gdttingen,  1203;  Erlangen,  449; 
Berlin,  2000 ;  are  Protestant.  There  are  two  of  divided  religion ;  Tubingen,  which  has 
850  students,  and  Bonn,  which  has  1000.  Instruction  is  given  as  in  the  Scottidi  uni- 
versities, entirely  by  lectures ;  the  students  live  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any 
academical  discipline.  They  are  in  general  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  lectures,  but 
aomewhat  disorderly  in  their  private  conduct  Duelling  is  practised  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  formed  almost  mto  a  regular  science ;  hard  drinking  is  alleged  to  be  prevalent ;  and  an 
ardent,  but  somewhat  irregular  patriotism  has  led  to  the  formation  of  secret  political  aaao- 
ciations,  which  have  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  German  sovereigns.  The  lectures 
are  public  and  private,  of  which  the  latter  only  are  remunerated  with  fees,  and  are  hence 
usually  the  most  valuable. 

There  are  also  institutions  called  Lyceums,  which  are  numerous,  especially  in  Austria, 
where  lectures  are  delivered,  but  no  degrees  conferred.  Common  schools  are  also  sufficiently 
numerous ;  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  are  so  multiplied,  that  out  of  a 
thousand  scarcely  one  will  be  found,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  read,  or  fifty  who  cannot  write. 
In  no  country  has  education  been  more  the  object  of  study ;  and  the  systems  of  Basedow, 
Salzmann,  Pestalozzi,  and  Jahn,  have  attracted  general  attention. 

The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Germany  are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
that  exist  in  any  country.  The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  contains  300,000  printed  volumes, 
25,000  manuscripts,  and  about  70,000  pamphlets ;  that  of  Munich,  400,000  volumes ;  that  of 
Gdttingen,  the  most  useful  perhaps  in  the  world,  280,000  volumes,  5000  manuscripts,  and 
about  110,000  pamphlets;  Dresden  has  250,000  volumes;  Wolfenbiittel  has  190,000,  includ- 
eluding  a  rich  store  of  ancient  works,  and  6000  bibles.  Stutgnrd,  170,000  volumes,  and 
12,000  bibles.  Berlin,  300,000  volumes  in  her  public  libraries ;  of  which  the  king*8  containa 
160,000.  Weimar,  Prague,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Mentz,  Darmstadt, 
have  each  about  100,000.  Marburg,  Gotha,  Jena,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  have  very 
considerable  libraries ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  calculated  that  in  Germany  four  millions  or 
volumes  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of 
mineralogy,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  botanical  garden  of  Schdnbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
and  that  of  Gdttingen,  are  celebrated ;  as  are  the  observatories  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Gdt- 
tingen.    The  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna  is  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  book  trade  of  Germany,  in  unison  with  the  general  taste  for  reading,  has  reached  an 
extent  which  equals,  perhaps,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nation  numbers  abont 
ten  thousand  authors,  who  not  only  produce  original  writings,  but  translate  immediately 
every  foreign  work  of  any  celebrity.  The  works  thus  produced  are  brought  annually  to  the 
Easter  fair  at  Leipzig,  to  be  distributed  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany.  The  new  works 
annually  produced  amount  to  about  4000.  The  want  of  any  literary  metropolis  where  there 
could  exist  a  permanent  depdt  seems  to  have  occasioned  this  arrangement,  which  appears  in 
many  respects  cumbrous  anid  inconvenient 

Of  the  fine  arts,  painting  waa  very  early  and  aucceaBfidly  cultiyated  in  Germany ;  though 
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the  works  of  Durer  and  Cranack  have  a  rude  and  Gothic  character,  compared  with  those 
of  the  great  Italian  masters.  In  recent  times,  none  of  her  paiijiters  have  ranked  in  the  first 
class :  certainly  that  honour  cannot  be  assigned  to  Mengs  and  Dietricy.  Yet  her  princes 
have  formed  collections  of  paintings  to  which  there  is  nothing  equal  out  of  Italy.  The 
Dresden  gallery  holds  the  foremost  rank ;  after  which  may  he  named  the  Belvidere  at 
Vienna :  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Aufsburg,  not  to  mention  many  private  col- 
lections; especially  at  Vienna,  which  rival  those  of  princes.  To  these  are  also  attached 
very  extensive  collections  of  drawings  and  engravings.  Music  is  the  rage  all  over  the 
nation ;  and  the  German  composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohr, 
seem  almost  to  have  eclipsed  the  masters  of  Italy.  In  almost  every  village  a  concert  of 
amateurs  is  to  be  found.  Architectural  genius  has  not  shone  with  very  great  lustre.  Very 
splendid  edifices  have  been  reared  in  the  ^reat  capitals,  and  in  the  firee  cities  during  the 
days  of  their  glory ;  but  these  have  been  chiefly  formed  upon  Italian  models.  Sculpture  has 
never  risen  above  mediocrity.  Engraving  was  early  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others,  called  "  the  little  masters,'*  in  a  small  and  highly  finished  style ;  and  in 
recent  times,  Frey,  Wille,  Schmidt,  and  Muller  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  Germany 
on  a  level  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  rather  of  a  more  gay  and  elegant  descripti(m  than 
their  character  would  lead  us  to  expect  We  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  ardour  with 
which  music  is  cultivated.  Equally  frequent  is  the  kindred  amusement  of  dancing.  The 
waltz,  the  national  German  dance,  has  not  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  moralists  of  other 
countries,  and  indeed  appears  liable  to  serious  objections ;  yet  Mr.  Sherer  assures  us  that  in 
its  native  land,  and  performed  in  its  genuine  style,  it  appeared  to  him  sufiiciently  innocent 
The  dress  of  the  Geimans  has  now  few  distinctions  from  that  which  has  become  general 
over  civilized  Europe.  The  pomp  of  array  among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles,  and 
the  blaze  of  jewels  which  they  display,  dazzle  ue  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  food,  the 
Germans  have  some  hard  and  harsh  articles,  which  are  national  favourites ;  ham,  sausage, 
raw  herring,  sauer  kraut,  acid  wine ;  and  these  they  contrive  to  prepare  in  a  manner  which 
renders  them  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Sect.  VIL — Load  Geography, 

The  details  of  German  geography  are  of  immense  extent,  and  extremely  intricate ;  firom 
the  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  ^eat  and  small,  into  which  the  empire  has  been  split ;  the 
manner  ip  which  those  are  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  transferences 
of  territory  which  have  taken  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  degree  of  simplifica- 
tion was  effected  by  numerous  arrondissemens  made  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  minor  powers  into  the  domain  of  their  greater 
neighbours. 

The  division  into  circles,  made  by  Wenceslaus  in  1307,  and  by  Maximilian  in  1500,  with 
reference  to  the  difierent  regions  as  parts  of  an  elective  empire,  formed  long  the  basis  upon 
which  every  geographical  description  of  Germany  was  founded.  Its  importance  gradually 
declined,  as  German v  was  broken  up  into  entirely  independent  parts ;  and  since  the  empire 
itself  has  been  abolished,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  has  ceased,  the  circles  have  no  longer 
any  political  existence.  Hence  Hassel,  in  his  recent  description  of  Germany,  has  not  even 
employed  them  as  a  principle  of  division,  but  has  distributed  the  different  parts  solely  ac- 
cording to  the  princes  who  actually  hold  sway  over  them.  Yet  the  circles  hold  so  great  a 
place  m  history,  and  are  still  so  frequently  mentioned  as  recognised  portions  of  Grermany, 
that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  t%ke  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  contents. 

(1.)  Austria.  (2.)  Bohemia.  (3.)  Bavaria.  The  two  first  of  these  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  last  includes  those  of  Bavar 
ria,  with  little  or  no  intermixture. 

(4.)  StDohia.  This  circle  is  distinguished  by  its  grand  and  bold  aspect,  produced  by  the 
Black  Forest,  the  bordering  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  The  dukes  of  Swabia,  who  for  some  time  held  the  empire,  have  long  been 
extinct  This  circle  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
and  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm. 

(5.)  Franconia.  The  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  once  also  ruled  Germany,  are  nearly  for- 
gotten in  that  duchy.  It  has  not  been  the  seat  of  an^  considerable  sovereign  state,  since  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  occupied  by  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
them  to  Bavaria.  This  circle  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  great  imperial  cities,  of  which 
the  principal  arc  those  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn ;  the  latter  still  retaining 
its  nominal  freedom,  and  its  extensive  home  trade. 

(6.)  The  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  comprise  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
portion  of  Grermany,  the  choicest  vinejrard^  of  which  are  on  its  hills.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
elector  palatme,  fix)m  whom  a  great  part  of  it  was  called  the  Palatinate,  it  has  been  split 
into  vanoos  parts,  and  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  powers  without  the  circle.    Hesse- 
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Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  are  considerable  states,  whose  dcxninioos  lie  chiefly  within  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  while  Prussia  possesses  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  This 
circle  has  been  much  distin^ished  by  its  sovereign  bishops,  those  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Co- 
logne, who  ranked  once  as  electors,  and  vied  in  pomp  and  power  with  the  greatest  princes. 
They  gave  way,  however,  before  the  late  diocks,  have  been  deprived  of  their  sovereignties, 
and  their  domain  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  This  circle  is  also  remarkable  rar  the 
chain  of  mighty  fortresses,  the  barriers  of  Germany,  which  have  been  erected  along  the 
frontier  stream  of  the  Rhine. 

(7.)  Westphalia  is  also  a  very  miscellaneous  circle,  the  chief  portions  of  which  belong 
to  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  an  mdependent  sovereignty, 
except  during  the  ephemeral  sway  of  ierome  Bonaparte.  Westphalia  is  in  general  a  level 
and  fertile  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  industrious.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Weser 
and  the  Ems ;  and  its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Hanse  towns  of  Bremen,  Verden, 
and  Emden. 

(8.)  Lower  Saxony,  The  name  of  Saxony  applies  to  that  great  extent  of  northern  Ger- 
many originally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  the  once  powerful  and  warlike  conquerors  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  generally  level,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  immense  plain  of  continental 
Europe.  Lower  Saxony  consists  chiefly  of  Hanover  with  Brunswick ;  but  portions  of  it  are 
held  by  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  flowing  through 
this  circle,  makes  it  the  theatre  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  centres  chiefly  in  the  great 
Hanse  town  of  Hamburg. 

(9.)  Upper  Saxony  is  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  important,  of  all  the  circles. 
It  includes  Brandenburg,  the  central  seat  of  the  king  of  Prussia  s  territories,  and  Saxony 
Proper,  which  forms  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  territories  constituting  the  electorate,  now 
kingdom,  bearing  that  title.  It  contains  the  large  and  fine  capitals  of  Dresden  and  Beriin. 
It  hBLB  also  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-coast ;  but  this  being  on  the  Baltic,  is  not  so  favour- 
ably  situated  for  commerce  as  that  of  Lower  Saxony. 

The  local  divisions  of  Germany  must  now  be  considered  according  to  the  sovereigns  by 
whom  they  are  ruled ;  that  being  the  only  political  distinction  now  recognised. 

SvBSBCT.  1. — Austrian  Dominions. 

More  than  half  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  are  out  of  Germany.  The  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  as  a  local  division,  came  under  Italy,  and  Grallicia  will  come  under 
Poland.  Hungary,  however,  with  its  appendages,  forms  so  extensive  and  important  a  terri- 
tory as  to  be  entiUed  to  a  separate  chapter. 

The  German  territories  belonging  to  the  Austrian  emperor  consist  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Dlyria,  and  Tyrol ;  the  extent  and  population  of.  which 
have  been  already  given  firom  the  latest  authorities. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ems,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan  province, 
being  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  deep  and  warm 
valley  of  the  Danube,  bordered  on  each  side  by  considerably  elevated  mountain  chainsL. 
Those  on  the  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine  barrier ;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigan- 
tic ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  are  called  the  Noric  Alps :  their  higher 
eminences  extend  along  the  Styrian  frontier,  though  they  shoot  long  branches  into  the 
heart  of  Austria.  The  most  elevated  summits  arc  the  Schneeberg,  6521  feet ;  the  Oelscher, 
6060;  the  Wechselberg,  5574;  the  Simmering,  4416.  On  the  northern  side  a  chain  of 
mountains,  connected  with  those  of  Bohemia,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Danube  from  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe ;  but  it  has  no  alpine  character,  and  does  not  rival  the  elevation 
of  the  southern  chain.  Between  the  two  lies  another  branch,  of  which  the  highest  noint 
is  the  Kalenberg,  and  eastward  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  vast  watery  plains 
of  Hungary.  A  great  extent  of  these  hills  is  covered  with  wood,  while  many  parts  on  the 
contrary  are  rocky  and  barren ;  so  that  this  is  rather  a  picturesque  than  a  natarally  ftuitfitl 
country.  A  large  portion,  however,  is  laboriously  cultivated.  The  entire  surface  is  reckoned 
at  2,870,000  iochs  (1^  acres  each),  of  which  about  600,000  are  water  and  waste,  1,280,000 
arable,  78,000  vineyard,  650,000  pasturage,  and  860,000  woodland. 

The  produce  of  wine  is  reckoned  by  Slumenbach  at  2,000,000  eimers  (nevly  ten  gallons 
each) ;  of  which  about  500,000  is  exported,  and  50,000  made  into  vinegar.  The  pastures, 
which  are  diminishing,  sustained  in  1815,  57,590  horses,  89,909  oxen,  196,665  cows,  and 
345,697  sheep.  The  oreed  of  horses  is  greatly  improved  l^  the  demand  fbr  the  imperial 
studs,  and  that  of  sheep  by  the  introduction  of  merinos.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most  manu- 
facturing district  of  the  whole  monarchy.  In  1819  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  18,044  looms, 
520  printfields,  and  2368  water-mills ;  giving  employment  to  57,121  manu&cturers,  inde- 
pendent of  weavers,  of  spinners,  and  other  workmen.  These  manu&ctures,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  cotton,  silk,  linen,  iron,  copper,  jewellery,  glass.  Vienna  is  also  the 
centre  or  the  internal  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy. 
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)  than* 
twenty  miles  from  the  ftontier  of  Htu»- 
^ary.  The  orieuiiLl  city,  surrounded  by 
lis  once  formidable  w^la,  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  sixth  of  the  space  covered  t^  the 
thirty-four  euburbs,  which  stretch  m  an 
aknoet  iutenninable  extent,  but  are  all 
Bunwmded  by  a  brick  wall  serving  for 
purpoees  of  taxation  and  police.  The 
body  of  the  place  displays  a  sober  and 
solid  etatelineas,  witliout  gloran.  The 
bouses  are  tnassive  and  lofly;  and,  like  Ihoee  of  Edinburgh,  divided  among  a  number  cf 
ftmilies,  with  a  common  staircase.  Every  house  has  a  master,  who  looks  to  its  general 
cleanlinees  and  security,  and  shuts  the  common  door  at  ten  at  night  There  are  on  an  aver- 
age thirty-eight  men  in  every  house  in  Vienna,  and  there  is  one  which  contains  400.  The 
city  is  rendered  very  handsome  hj 
the  great  number  of  maDsions,  just- 
ly entitled  to  the  name  of  palace^ 
which  are  held  by  the  high  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  nobles.  There 
are  few  very  prominent  smgle  edi- 
hces.  Even  the  original  palace  of 
the  house  of  Ilapsburg  CA^.  417.) 
ie  represented  as  a  collection  of 
dissimilar  and  ill-assorted  massea, 
added  to  each  otiier  as  convenience 
dicUtod.  ThatofBclvidereismor* 
attructive,  from  rich  collectiona; 
and  the  rural  palace  of  Sch&n- 
bninn,  from  its  line  gardens.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  (Jig.  418.)  is  the  largest  church 
in  Germany,  and  unites  all  that  is  lofty,  imwaing,  and  sublime  in  Gothic  architecture.  A 
colosBal  and  equestrian  monument  of  Joseph  II.,  by  the  German  sculptor  Zauner,  adorns  the 
'  muare  which  bears  that  emperor's  name.  In  other  instances  Austria  has  withheld  this  mark 
M  gratitude  from  her  great  men :  hence  the  relict  of  the  great  Marshal  Laudohn,  having 
placed  a  monument  of  nim  at  his  country-seat,  inscribed  on  it : — "  Erected  not  by  his  country, 
not  by  his  sovereign :  but  by  his  widow."  Vienna  has  a  number  of  other  churches  that  are 
bigbly  arnamental,  particularly  that  of  SL  Lorenio  (Jg.  419.),  a  Gothic  stnicture  of  great 
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elegance.  By  the  census  of  1815,  Vienna  was  found  to  contain  7150  houses,  m  which  weie 
56,749  &milieB,and  238,177  persons ;  of  whom  111,340  were  male  and  126,831  female. 
According  to  an  official  irtatement  in  1929,  the  population  had  risen  to  289,786 ;  of  whom 
142,654  were  male,  and  147.137  femaie.  At  present,  it  exceeds  300,000.  In  1810, 9,000,000 
florins  were  paid  for  house-rent ;  and  the  value  of  private  houses  was  estimated  at  150,000,000. 
In  1815,  the  year's  consumption  for  the  city  was  thus  staled :— 84,000  oxen,  93,000  calves; 
70,000  sheep;  356,000  eimera  of  Aostrian  wbe,  40,000  Hungarian,  only  600  foreign; 
971,000  eimers  of  beer;  3,210,000  bushels  of  grain.  Vienna  is  the  most  manu&cturing 
'     '  Tchy.    In  1811  there  were  10,800  btmi,  and  about  60,000  people  emplcred 
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on  them.  .  The  tradesmen  of  Vienna  are  also  reckoned  the  best  in  Germany.  There  are 
6000  masters,  23,000  journeymen,  6000  apprentices,  and  24,000  females  employed.  Shoes 
of  Vienna  manufkcture  are  in  request  all  over  Germany.  The  city  is  also  very  commercial ; 
and  the  bustle  in  its  streets  is  not  equalled  even  in  an  English  trading  town.  The  art  of 
effecting  a  safe  passage  through  them  on  foot,  amid  the  crowd  of  carriages,  hackney  coaches, 
loaded  wagons,  and  wheelbarrows,  there  being  'only  a  slight  indication  of  foot^pavement,  is 
said  to  remain  a  mystery  even  for  those  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  London  experience. 
The  driving  a  coach  through  with  speed  and  safety  is  an  attainment  which  the  most  skilftd 
coachman  §om  other  cities  cannot  attain  without  very  long  practice. 

Vienna  is  not  a  literary  city,  and  is  perhaps  the  largest  that  exists  without  an  academy 
either  of  science  or  belles  lettres.  Yet  there  are  few  uat  contain  more  extensive  collec- 
tions of  books,  paintings,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  royal  palaces  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobles.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  maintained  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  court  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  shall  appear  which  can  in  the 
smallest  degree  reflect  upon  the  imperial  bouse  or  government  Mr.  Kussell  even  reports  of 
the  present  emperor,  that,  when  treating  of  some  seminary  of  education,  he  observed,  "  I  do 
not  want  learned  men ;  I  want  men  that  will  do  wh^t  I  bid  them.**  The  drama  in  Viennat 
as  over  all  Germany,  is  a  fiivourite  amusement ;  but  none  of  the  leading  dramatic  writers 
belong  to  that  city,  which  ranks,  however,  as  the  musical  capital  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
the  world.  If  some  of  those  whose  names  distinguish  its  harmonic  annals  were  not  native, 
at  least  they  found  there  the  patronage  by  which  their  exertions  were  excited,  and  their 
talents  developed. 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  Vienna  are  the  subject  only  of  qualified  encomium.  Hiey 
are  described  as  a  more  eating,  drinking,  good-natured,  ill-educated,  laughing,  and  hoqntahle 
people,  than  any  other  of  Germany,  or  perhaps  of  Europe.  In  regaid  to  themselveii  they  are 
distmguished  by  a  love  of  pleasure ;  in  regard  to  strangers,  by  great  kindness  and  hospitality. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  seem  to  be  prized  in  a  very  especial  manner.  The  most  prolbund 
skill  is  attributed  to  the  cooks  of  Vienna ;  and  Dr.  Townson  even  expresses  apprehension  that 
a  scarcity  of  the  livers  of  geese,  their  favourite  dish,  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  The  citizens  are  seen  in  crowded  parties  of  pleasure  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  fine 
wooded  public  walk  called  the  Prater,  between  the  city  and  the  Danube.  This  eager  mu> 
suit  of  pleasure  is  unfortunately  not  always  confined  within  the  bounds  of  innocence.  The 
dancing  balls,  to  which  persons  of  every  class  are  admitted,  attract  a  large  proportion,  at 
least,  of  the  most  profligate.  Mr.  Russell  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a  charge  of  general  dia- 
solutenesa;  and  adds,  that  there  is  not  a  female  in  Vienna  who  will  not  increase  her  means 
of  amusement  .and  ^ow  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue.  M.  Sherer,  however,  **  who  scans 
his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye,**  argues  that  the  scum  which  floats  on  the  surface  must  nol 
be  too  partially  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  whole  composition.  The  family  parties  in  the 
Prater  appeared  to  him  to  show  rather  an  air  of  quiet  and  natural  cheerfulness,  than  of  disso- 
lute gaiety ;  while  the  neatness  and  care  with  which  the  children  were  dressed,  their  smiling 
and  happy  countenances,  seemed  by  no  means  to  bespeak  parental  profligacy.  They  appeared 
to  him  altogether  an  honest,  afiectionate,  cheerful,  frank,  and  obliging  race. 

Lower  Austria  has  few  other  places  of  any  consequence.  Baaen,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  fit>ntier  of  Styria,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  St  Helena,  has 
become  highly  distinguished  for  the  baths,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  attract 
from  2000  to  3000  annual  visitants  from  Vienna.  The  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  considered  specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  useful 
in  many  others.  The  bathers  sit  or  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  Rloster 
Neubur^  and  Kom  Neubur?,  oa  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  old  castellated  towna 
Krems  is  also  a  well-built  place,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  containing  a  lyceum  and  gym- 
nasium. Aspem  and  Wa^ram  are  villages  opposite  to  Vienna,  only  distinguished  for  the 
great  battles  fought  there  m  1809. 

Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  lofly  alps  and  glaciers, 
separated  by  valleys,  and  even  by  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscape  sometimes  soft  and 
pleasing,  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic.  These  mountains  consist  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Noric,  uid  the  U)rders  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  Among  the  lofliest  sum- 
mits are  the  Gross  Glockner,  12,776  feet  high ;  the  Weissbachhom,  11,510 ;  tfie  Hochhom, 
11,000;  the  Dachstein,  9518;  the  Hohekreutzburg,  8688.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  the  Bohemian  forest 
It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  the  TVaun*  and  the 
Ens ;  and  has  the  Kammersee,  the  Mondsee,  the  Zellersee,  the  Traunsee,  and  other  lakes, 
which  are  romantic  and  well  supplied  with  fish,  but  of  little  extent  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  country  is  little  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  yet  there  is  no  district  of  Germany 
which  has  been  improved  with  greater  diligence.  Of  d,287,2(^  jochs,  of  which  this  rugged 
surface  consists,  not  more  than  an  eleventh  part  is  abandoned  to  absolute  waste.  There  are 
837,000  arable  acres,  1,167,000  pasture,  and  969,000  wood.  The  quantity  of  grain  pro- 
duced is  about  9,000,000  bushels.    The  chief  branch  of  husbandry,  however,  is  pastong^ 
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■imI  the  lUMdnwa  of  Upper  AuMria.  are  reckooed  superior  to  any  other  is  Germany.  Hortv- 
ctiltuie  Aauriaheo,  especially  in  apples,  from  nbich  40,000  or  50,000  eimers  or  cider  are 
Diade.  There  are  very  eztensiTe  salt  miitea,  yielding  900,000  cwL,  and  supplyuig-  a  great 
put  of  Germany. 

The  citiea  in  this  rural  diatrict  are  not  of  the  first  magnitade.  Lititz,  the  capital,  and  the 
■eat  at  admin ietralion,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a  well-built  city ;  and  its  fine  square,  con- 
■iderable  castle,  three  monasteries,  and  bridge  of  800  feet  long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  It  has  a  considerable  imperial  manufiwtOTy  of  woollen.  Wells, 
the  capitsl  of  one  of  the  circles,  is  smaller,  but  carries  on  some  trade.  Steyer,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Traun  and  Steyer,  is  a  very  thriviun  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
increBsed,  since  1803,  from  7000  to  10,000.  It  flourishea  by  its  ironworks  and  by  the  manu- 
&cture  of  various  articles ;  also  by  that  of  mixed  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  Braunau,  a  small 
bat  very  strong  place,  on  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Inn,  has  been  considered  the  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy,  though  it  did  not,  in  any  of  the  late  wan,  arrest  the  tide  of  invasion. 

The  bishopric  of  Saltzburg  forms  a  detached  district  of  Upper  Austria,  ceded  tor  e  time  to 
Bavaria,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1W14.  It  is  a  completely  alpine  region,  presenlmg  all 
the  Swiss  features  of  rocka,  glaciers,  torrents,  and  mountains  covered  with  elemal  snow. 
The  Noric  and  Rhstian  Alps  approxi- 
mate, leaving  between  them  the  bnai 
valley  of  the  Salza,  connected  with 
many  others,  which  present  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  nature,  and  afibrd 
ample  scope  to  human  industry.  Saltz- 
burg  {Jiff.  420.)  ranks  with  the  meet 
'  picturesque  cities  in  Europe,  being  built 
n  several  irregular  hills,  with  the  lofli- 
iest  alpine  summits  towering  behind. 
Its  edilices  correspond  altogether  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  strong  castle,  with  the  arsenal,  the 
lubop's  palftce,  and  the  cathedral,  are  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architecture,  and 
^aced  in  the  most  lofly  and  commanding  situations.  Several  other  line  buildings  were  con* 
Muned  by  Hie  in  1818.  Saltzburg  has  a  lyceum.  with  eleven  professors ;  two  libraries,  con- 
tiining  together  56,000  volumes;  and  a  school  of  medicine. 

SteyMinark,  which  we  call  Styria,  is  a  conaiderable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the 
•nth  of  Lower  Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  the 
empire.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  I/jwer  Styria ;  the  former  of  which,  being  the  western 
put,  is  altogether  alpine ;  while  the  eastern  districts  declme  into  lower  mountains,  then 
mto  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  The  moun- 
tains are  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  Switzerland ;  and  tliough  some  glaciers  remain  in  the 
valleys  throughout  the  summer,  they  do  not  regtilarly  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  highest  are,  the  Groesenberg,  8381  feet;lhe  Eisenhut,  7676;  the  Grimming,  once 
accounted  the  loftiest,  only  7540 ;  the  Slongaipe,  7140.  The  Mur,  which  crosses  Styria  trem 
west  to  east,  and  passes  through  Hungary  mto  tlie  Danube,  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream;  but 
hs  navigation  is  so  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  usefiil  for  floating  down  the  timber  made  into 
rafts,  which  are  often  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Druve,  the  Save,  the  Raab,  and  the  Ena,  water 
particular  parts  of  Styria.  Of  (he  3,800,000  jochs  of  which  it  consists,  about  130,000  an> 
woodland  i  1.090AW  pasture ;  onlv  558.000  arable ;  50,000  vineyard.  The  grain  ia  chiefly 
maize  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and  for  the  bread  of  the  lower  ordem),  rye  and  buck-wheat; 
and  the  annual  produce  is  estiowted,  by  Kindermann,  at  7,^00,000  bushels.  Flajt,  hemp, 
and  potatoes  are  general.  The  wme  is  reckoned  at  1,000,000  eimers,  and  ia  atronger  and 
more  fiery  than  the  Austrian.  But  the  most  valuable  produce  is  that  of  the  mines  in  the 
upper  province,  which  are  various ;  the  most  considerBble  is  vcr^  fine  iron,  peculiarly  fit  for 
bemg  formed  into  steel.  Besides  the  numerous  furnaces  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  there 
■re  large  manufaclures  of  scythes,  sickles,  and  c hopping- kn ives ;  a  great  paVt  of  the  iron 
also  is  worked  up  in  Austria,  and  is  even  exported  to  England  and  Prance.  Of  the  eastern 
ficovince,  a  considerable  extent  is  occupied,  not  by  German  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Wiuden, 
a  rude  Sclavoman  race,  who  do  not  underatand  the  language  of  the  Germans,  and  live  in  a 
much  poorer  and  ruder  manner. 

Of  the  towns  of  Styria,  Gratz,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital :  it  ia 
•itualed  on  the  Mur,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district.  It  is  a  handsome, 
bnatling,  and  prosperous  town,  and  contains  many  bouses  which  may  be  called  polacea 
Indeed,  it  ranlu  the  third  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  contains  2851  houses,  witli  a 
population  of  1)6,144.  Its  old  walla  and  castle,  situated  on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  suffice 
to  render  it  a  fortified  city.  The  church  of  St  Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Ferdinand 
n.,  are  its  chief  omunents.  Its  lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has 
IWMty-Mx.  profoawrs,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumea.    It  canie*  oo  a  oonndstable  tnde, 
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particularly  in  iron,  and  haa  two  yearly  fairs.  The  female  population  of  Grata  are  cele* 
orated  for  their  beauty.  Bruck,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Upper  Styria,  is  a  small  and  dull 
town.  Mofiburfi^  is  a  larger  place,  carrying  on  some  trade.  Cilly,  Judenburg,  capitals  of 
particular  districts,  and  Leoben,  where  the  preliminaries  of  1798  were  signed,  are  only 
large  villages.  Mariazell,  a  village  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  attracts  crowds  to  view  an 
uncouth  image  of  the  Virgin  there  deposited.  It  was  once  enriched  by  many  precious 
donations,  among  which  were  the  images,  in  silver,  of  the  Eknpress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
all  her  family ;  but  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  being  pressed  by  financial  difficulties,  not  only  melted 
down  his  mother,  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  into  coin,  but  seized  a  great  part  of  the 
other  treasures. 

The  kingdom  of  lUyria  was  formed  by  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  when  he 
had  compelled  Austria  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  south-eastern  angle  of  Germany,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Friuli ;  to  which  he  annexed  part  of  Croatia  and  the  Tyrol.  When  all  these 
territories  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  she  still  retained  the  newly  created 
kingdom,  only  severing  from  it  the  last  two  appendages.  The  kingdom,  thus  modified, 
contains  a  superficial  extent  of  13,590  square  miles,  according  to  Blumenbach,  but  only 
13,480,  according  to  Lichtenstein ;  Col.  Traux  gives  1,138,000  as  the  population  by  the  latest 
enumeration  in  1829.  This  region  is  extremely  mountainous  and  rugged,  though  the  highest 
chains  are  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  where  Illyria  claims  a  part  or  the 
stupendous  mass  of  the  Gross  Glockner.  Its  own  proper  chains  are  those  of  the  Camic  and 
Julian  Alps,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  territory ;  some  of  the  loftiest  pinnacles  rise 
above  10,500  feet.  The  large  stream  of  the  Drave  passes  through  Carinthia,  and  that  of 
the  Save  through  Camiola,  into  Hungary.  The  rugged  surface  of  Illyria  is,  in  many  places, 
very  ill-fitted  for  com,  of  which  it,  however,produces9,000,000bushels,chiefly  of  the  coarser 
kinds,  rye  and  oats.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  flax,  and  a  little  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numbers,  and  sheep  in  the  more  bare  and  rocky  tracts  round  the  Adriatic  Lead 
is  produced  more  copiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  (about  2000  tons),  and 
mercury  more  abundantly  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  (640  tons) ;  iron,  17,500  tons,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  antimony,  alum,  vitriol,  coal,  and  salt  The  chief  branch  of 
manu&cture  is  that  of  working  in  metals,  iron  poles,  wire,  scissors,  sickles,  hooks,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  linen  and  some  woollen.  The  foreign  commerce  is  consider- 
able :  the  only  sea-ports  in  the  Austro-German  territories,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  are  situated 
in  Illyria. 

The  physical  stmcture  of  this  country  is  very  singular,  its  mountains  being  composed  of 
that  soft  and  porous  limestone  which  is  subject  to  extensive  perforation.  Illyria  is  said  to 
contain  upwards  of  1000  cavems,  many  of  which  receive  and  send  forth  subterraneous  riversL 
The  most  considerable  is  the  Laybach,  which  issues  at  once  a  broad  stream  firom  the  bosom 
of  a  mountain.  Its  cavemed  course  is  accessible  by  a  majestic  natural  gateway,  forty  feet 
high,  and  regularly  arched.  This  leads  into  a  spacious  cavem,  beneath  the  gigantic  walls 
and  vaulted  roof  of  which  the  river  is  seen  flowing.  The  cavem  cannot  be  traced  far  up; 
but  the  river  is  still  heard  rolling  over  its  rocky  l^  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the 
cavems,  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Adelsberg.  The  entrance  is  by  two  large  apertures, 
into  one  of  which  a  river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visiter  in  his  progress  through  this 
dark  passage.  At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive  natural  cavem,  and  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Here  a  precipitous  rocky  wall 
formerly  arrested  all  further  advance ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  scaled  and  found  to 
lead  to  a  double  range  of  most  magnificent  cavems,  or  natural  palaces,  supported  by  pillars^ 
and  firetted  with  comices  of  the  purest  stalactite.  The  columns  are  in  some  places  so 
nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as  to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  roof  is  in  part  so  lony  as  not  to  be  discoverable  from  beneath.  Not  a  sound 
is  heard  beyond  the  occasional  dropping  of  the  water,  except  once  a  year,  when  a  ball  is 
given  by  the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  caverns.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  a  mile  distant  firom  the  light  of  day,  the  simple  music 
of  the  Carniolan  rustics  resounds  through  more  magnificent  halls  than  ever  were  built  for 
monarchs.  At  the  end  of  six  miles,  the  range  terminates  in  a  deep,  clear,  and  cold  subter- 
raneous lake,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  another  of  the  wonders 
of  Illyria.  Its  celebrity  is  founded  on  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters  into  and  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  wmter  and  spring  its  basin,  measurmg  six  miles  by  three, 
is  entirely  filled.  On  the  approach  of  midsummer  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  is  entirely  drained.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  or  even  rye,  is  then  raised  in 
its  abandoned  bed ;  and  the  sportsman  shoots  game,  where  shortly  before  he  was  fishing  for 
pike.  The  cavems  are  then  seen  ^ping,  through  which  the  waters  descended ;  and  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  rains  set  m,  water  mshes  out  from  them  and  from  others,  and  the 
lake  is  rapidly  filled. 

The  cities  of  Illyria  are : — Laybach,  an  ancient  place,  the  principal  seat  of  government, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants,  a  lyceum,  and  some  manuiactures  of  silk  ai^  porcelain. 
It  is  distmguished  as  having  been  the  seat  of  that  congress  in  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
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decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  On  a  hill  above  it  stands  the  strong  castle  of  Sabiana,  the  place 
of  confinement  for  the'  Italian  liberal^  Clagenfiirt,  a  town  of  equal  size,  has  also  a  lyceum« 
some  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Villach  is  only  about  half  its 
extent,  but  has  considerable  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  conveyance  oi 
goods  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  only  Austro-German  sea-ports  are  in  the  kingdom 
of  Iliyria.  Trieste,  made  a  free  port  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  increased  so 
rapidly,  as  to  be  now  one  of  the  principal  havens  of  Europe.  Its  population,  in  1815,  was 
S6,000,  but  has  since  risen  to  upwards  of  42,000.  In  1815  it  was  entered  by  7676  large 
vessels,  and  275,000  tons  of  goods  were  exported.  Its  exports  to  North  America  alone,  in 
that  year,  amounted  to  250,000/.,  and  the  imports  to  200,000/.  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  easterly  bay,  is  to  Hungary  what  Trieste  is  to  Germany ;  but  tliis  trade  not  being  so 
important,  supports  only  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  enables  Fiume  to  send  out  from 
1200  to  1500  sloops. 

The  Tyrol,  including  Vorarlberg,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  German  territories  of  the 
empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  of 
all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria,  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  projection  from  Switzerland,  which 
it  entirely  resembles,  except  in  the  absence  of  extensive  lakes.  It  presents  mountains  reach- 
ing to  the  skies,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  or  with  rocky  pinnacles;  awful  abysses, 
with  thundering  waterfalls ;  fields  of  ice  stretching  miles  in  extent ;  avalanches  rushing 
down  the  steep  sides, — the  whole  aspect  of  nature  presenting  a  scene  of  awful  majesty  and 
fearful  beauty.  The  Ortles,  the  highest  peak  yet  measured,  has  been  found  to  reach  an 
altitude  of  12,852  feet ;  and  there  are  others,  particularly  in  the  Oetzthal,  which  might  also 
stand  by  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Roea.  The  Schemowand  is  11,645  feet,  the 
Phalleyhugel  9756,  the  Sollstein  9106.  Some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube  (the 
Inn,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,)  pour  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Tyrol.  Agricultural  industry 
cannot  flourish  on  such  a  surface ;  as,  of  1,500,000  jochs,  only  a  tenth  can  be  subjected  to 
the  plough,  and  then  only  rye,  wheat,  and  barley  can  be  grown.  The  Tyrolese,  however, 
hkve  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of  their  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  great  store  of  homed 
cattle  and  sheep;  valuable  gardens,  from  which  apples  are  sent  even  to  Russia;  good  wine, 
though  it  will  not  keep ;  some  tobacco ;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance.  The  other  mineral 
inoductions  are  in  considerable  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount  The  national  character  of 
the  Tyrolese  is  excellent  They  are  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment 
to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to  the  house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  the 
most  heroic  manner.  The  exploits  which  their  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  bands 
performed  in  the  last  war,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pa^es  of  modem  history.  They  are 
almost  all  Catholics;  but  their  religion,  according  to  this  creed,  is  genuine  and  sincere. 
Their  enterprising  industry  is  strikingly  displayed  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  mount 
the  steepest  cliffs,  and  are  thence  let  down  by  ropes,  in  order  to  cultivate  like  a  garden  a 
little  spot  that  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inaccessible. 

The  towns  of  the  Tyrol  are  Innspruck,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well  built,  and  consider- 
able place,  with  10,800  inhabitants,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  the  most  direct 
passage  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Hall,  farther  down  on  the  same,  flourishes  by  large  mines 
of  salt  Kuffstein  is  important  as  a  military  position.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  and  near  the 
borders  of  Italy,  is  a  fine  old  city,  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastical  councU  held  there  in 
1545-1562,  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Europe.  Roveredo, 
still  further  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manufactures.  Botzen,  or  Bolsano, 
has  a  crowded  market,  where  the  German  and  Italian  merchants  exchange  the  commodities 
of  their  respective  countries.  Brixen,  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  (the  last  two  in  the  Vorarlberg, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,)  are  also  of  some  consequence. 

Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Germany.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  from  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  from  &«ony,  those  of 
the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Franconia.  These  chains  run  from  3000  to  5000  feet, 
and  none  of  them  shoot  up  those  awful  pinnacles,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  range 
along  the  Swiss  and  Italian  borders.  Bohemia  is  the  most  completely  inland  country  oi 
Germany,  being  nearly  equidistant  firom  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  With  the  former, 
however,  it  communicates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  and  rolls  through 
all  Bohemia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid  and  useful  com- 
modities than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such  plenty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates.  Of  7,769,000  jochs,  3,608,000  are  arable,  which,  in 
1785,  produced  52,000,000  quarters;  the  proportions  of  which  were,  17,000,000  rye, 
14,000,000  oats,  17,000,000  barley,  2,500,000  wheat ;  and  the  amount  is  now  supposed  to  be 
from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Flax  is  raised  to  the  amount  of  8000  tons,  which  yet  is  not 
■ufficient  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Homed  cattle,  though  very  numerous,  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years ;  but  the  breed  both  of  boims  and  sheep  has  been 
mach  improved.    In  4817,  there  was  a  census,  which  retamed  121^000  hones,  241,000 
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oxen,  601,000  cows,  uid  907,000  ebeep.  The  hopa  are  the  beat  in  the  world,  uid  there  ia  & 
intjAMion  of  apples  and  peua ;  but  the  wines  are  in  Bmall  quantity,  and  scarcelj  drinkablo. 
FVom  the  mine*  are  drawn  Tsiioua  metals,  of  which  the  meet  peculiar  ia  tia,  to  the  amount 
of  375  tons.  Even  fishing  ia  carried  on  ver;  actively  in  this  inland  aituation,  by  meant  of 
ponds,  which  are  said  Cb  exceed  S0,000  in  number.  The  manubcturea  of  Bohemia  are  also 
moM  extenaive.  That  of  linen  ia  the  staple,  including  not  only  the  conimcai  bhiics,  but  the 
finer  ones  of  damask,  cambric,  lawn,  itod  tape.  In  1811,  this  manufacture  was  said  to 
employ  400,000  spinners,  55,000  weavers,  and  3000  bleachers.  That  of  wool  once  employed 
50,000  apinnera,  and  20,000  weavers  and  other  workmen.  In  the  cotton  branch,  the  numbar 
employed  is  computed  at  36,000.  There  are  3000  hat-makcra ;  and  the  g\am  of  Bohemia  is 
fiuned  over  all  Europe,  In  IBOl,  the  entire  value  of  Bohemian  manu&cturea  was  reckoned 
at  nearly  4,000,0001.  sterlinj^ ;  the  pay  of  the  workmen  1,500,000'.,  and  that  of  the  spinners 
400,0001.  Yet  it  is  remarked,  that  there  is  little  appearance  of  the  worUth  which  Bohemia 
actually  contains.  The  nobles,  indeed,  poesesg  immense  estates,  the  value  of  which  ia 
estimated  at  nearly  45,000,0002.  sterling,  firmly  aecured  by  entails  and  other  legal  pro- 
TtsionB;  but  they  spend  their  fortunes  chiefly  in  profuse  pomp  and  luxury  at  Vienna.  Tha 
popuUtioo,  in  1T75,  was  only  3,531,000.  In  1817  It  had  mcreaeed  to  3.336,000 ;  but  by  th« 
census  in  1827,  to  3,783,640 :  of  these  1,610,743  were  males,  and  1.972,898  femaies.  Two 
thirds  are  of  ScliLvnnic  race,  and  there  are  about  50.000  Jews.  The  Bohemians,  beyond 
any  other  German  people,  made  an  early  and  noble  stand  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religioui 
liberty.  Not  only  oiler  Luther,  but  long  before,  the  standard  of  the  Reformation  was  rMred, 
after  the  death  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  but  these  glorious  efiorts  had  a  fatal 
ieaue.  Overwhelmed  by  the  arms  of  Austria,  the  Protestants  were  either  driven  out  of  tbo 
kingdom,  or  compelled  to  renounce  their  worship ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  last  cen- 
IX17,  when  the  principles  of  toleration  began  to  influence  even  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that 
abmit  34,000  Pnsteatants  resumed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Amid  the  same  convul- 
sions, the  civil  rights  lor  which  Bohemia  hod  so  nobly  contei^ed  were  all  wrested  from  her, 
and  ahe  retains  wily  a  semblance  of  national  states. 

Prague  (fig.  421,),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  plain  of  Bohe- 
tni  mia.     Ita  bridge,  its  old  Gothic  cathedral 

on  a  bill,  the  vast  and  decaying  palaces  of 
the  ancient  nobles,  the  old  st^le  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  private  mansu>ns,  unite  to 
^ive  it  an  antique  and  characteristic  gran- 
deur. In  the  cathedral  is  particularly  di^ 
tin^ished  the  magnificent  silver  shrine, 
which  has  survived  the  wbrs  of  centuries. 
Amcaig  the  vast  forsaken  palaces  may  be 
distinguished  that  of  Wallenstein,the  &e» 
cocs  of  which  are  still  bright;  and  that  of 
Czernim,  still  more  vast,  but  quit«  dilapi- 
dated. Prague  appeared,  on  the  whole,  la 
Mr,  Shercr,  more  picturesque  and  mor» 
inpresNTe  than  Vienna.  The  population,  in  1817,  amounted  to  79,606,  of  which  6783  were 
Jews;  hut,  by  documents  collected  in  1836,  Dr,  Sulzig  estimstes  it  at  105,000,  independent 
of  13,000  troope  in  garrison.  Of  these.  527  were  clergy,  88!)  nobility,  3003  public  Auu> 
tionariea,  and  5606  artisans.  There  is  a  considerable  spirit  of  literature,  and  of  making 
literary  collections,  in  Prague.  It  has  an  academy  of  Bciences,  an  university  with  44  pro- 
fessors and  97B  students,  and  a  iibran  of  100.000  volumes.  There  is  a  national  museum, 
an  academy  of  painting,  fifteen  good  picture-galleries,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  The 
trade  of  the  kmgdoni  centres  very  much  in  Prague ;  and  three  great  annual  lairs  are  held 
there.  The  city  is  kept  very  claan,  but  iodifierently  lighted,  and  some  of  ita  streets  ore 
unpaved. 

Bohemia  has  a  number  of  little  towns  of  Irom  2000  lo  5000  inhabitants,  but  no  great 
cities,  except  its  capital.  We  may  mention  Budweis.  Pilsen;  Kdniggratz.  a  strong  place 
on  the  Silesian  frontier;  Elger,  a  military  position  on  the  side  of  Franconia;  Tabor,  founded 
by  the  Husites.  who  gave  it  this  scriptural  name;  TOplitz,  celebrated  Ibr  its  baths.  The 
monu&ctures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  do  not  accumulate  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Moravia,  in  which  we  shall  include  the  small  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  ia 
a  country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally  fertile.  It 
baa  also  a  frontier  of  high  mountains;  being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  those  which  scpa- 
mte  it  from  Bohemia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  beyond  which  ore  Poland 
and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the  countir,  and  render  the  hill  half  of  it  moun- 
tainous i  but  broad  and  fruitfiil  valleys  intervene,  and  the  soathem  pail  consists  of  fine  and 
— •-■ -""e  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  Harcb  or  Morava,  rising  in  the 
" — ''-,  tnTsnoa  the  whole  country,  bMring  all  it*  tributaiy  waten  down  to  the 
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Ehnube.  Moravia  coDlains  2,070,000  jochs  arable,  750,000  pastui^  50,000  vuieyBids, 
l,iaO,000  in  timber  The  produce  is,  wheat,  ahoot  2,600,000  bushels ;  rye,  8,000,000 ; 
barley,  3,5(Nt,000;  oatH,  16,000.000.  The  live  stock,  127,000  borees.  357,000  oxen,  and 
402,000  coH'S.  The  produce  of  flax  is  also  very  great.  This  is  a  dieting uLshed  manufiu- 
turing  province.  The  woollen  branch  flouriahes  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire; 
employing  111.000  looma  and  100,000  men,  not  only  in  common  cloths  and  flannels,  but  in 
kerseymeres  and  other  fine  tabrica.  The  general  aCapIe  of  linen  is  not  Icbb  flourishing; 
employing  26,000  looms,  15.000  weavers,  and  200.000  spinners.  Cotton  also  gives  employ- 
ment to  10.0011  people;  and  the  hosiery  amounts  lo  200,000  woollen  and  140,000  cotton 
Blockings.  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  in  1817.  contained  1,733.000  inhahitanla ;  of 
whom  450,0(MI  were  of  German,  and  1,230,000  of  Sclavonic  race,  with  28,000  Jews.  Bj 
the  census  of  l*i^  they  had  increased  to  1,968,000. 

The  towns  of  iloravia  are  coaiiderable.  Brunn  and  Olmuti  are  both  strong  finlrewea, 
and  barriers  of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  27.000  inhabitants,  is  Che  scat  of  gi> 
vemment,  and  has  extensive  manotactures  of  flac  woollens.  Olmutz  is  a  great  market  Kir 
Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglan,  an  open  town,  has  considerable  nnnu&cturea,  and  is 
the  greatest  tlioroughtare  in  Moravia.  Znaym,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Moravian  princes,  is 
DOW  chiefly  supported  by  its  great  military  hoepital.  Troppau  and  Jngerndorf^  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  are  strong  and  pretty  considerable  towns. 

SvnECT.  2. — Prmtian  Dominiont. 

The  German  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  acquired  by 
successive  inheritance  and  conquest  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  original  baaiB  of 
the  monarchy ;  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia ;  and  of  territories  in  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  and 
on  the  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forms  a  great  mass  of  terrilory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Grermany, 
bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  tlie  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  aitd  comprises  the  cities 
of  Berlin.  Frankfort,  and  Stettin ;  contaming  1,'),4%  square  miles,  and  1,928,995  inhabitants 
in  1927 :  il  is  neither  the  most  fertile  nor  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  great  country.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in  some  places  presenting  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into 
hills  of  little  elevation.  The  grain,  though  carefully  cultivated,  is  not  sufficient  (or  internal 
■upply,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tobacco  and  flax  are  cultivated  with  success.  The 
breed  of  horses  and  oxen  has  been  improved;  but  the  pastures  are  not  sufficiently  rich  &» 
them.  Sheep  arc  bred  in  great  numbers  on  the  sand-hills ;  and  their  wool,  improved  by  the 
mixture  of  the  merino,  ranks  nc:(t  lo  that  of  Silesia.  The  woods  cover  a  fourth  pari  <k  the 
nr&ce,  but  arc  chiefly  flrs  and  pines,  alTording  excellent  masts,  with  some  good  oak  fbrestsi 
The  manufactures,  few  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  district,  having  been  patronised 
with  great  zeal  by  the  government,  have  considerably  increased.  That  of  woollens  is  the 
most  extensive ;  llic  next  in  importance  are  linens  and  silk :  porcelain  and  other  ornamental 
bbrica  are  carried  on  at  Berlin.  The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable,  being  hvoured  by 
,  .''be  great  rivers  which  pass  through  the  province.  The  Elbe,  Indeed,  only  touches  its  western 
-dorder ;  but  its  great  tributaries,  the  Elster  and  the  Spree,  cross  all  Biuidenburg;  and  the 
Oder  runs  through  it  from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
canals  that  unite  them. 

Berlin  (jf^.  422.),  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  Pruraian  monarchy,  is  COS  of 
the  flnest  cities  in  Europe;  being  the  recent  and  studied  creation  of  an  absolute  monarch,  it 
has  been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a  liberal  scale  of  expenditure.     The  Branden- 


burg gate  0^^'  423.)  isconsidered  the  rnoet  simple  and  majestic  portal  in  Europe.  OnthecntA- 
blature  stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  one  of  the  trophies  carried  off  by  the  I^rerKh,  but  which 
Prussian  victories  have  now  restored  lo  its  place.  This  matchless  gate  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  Linden-strasne,  whichi  aa  a  street,  is  perhaps  also  without  a  rival.  It  is  divided,  by  doalde 
rows  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  into  fine  alleys,  which  aflbrd  delightful  walks,  and  along  which  are 
ranged  edifices  ofthemostmajestic  and  classical  character.  Among  these  are  chieSy  remarked, 
the  palace  situated  on  the  Place  de  Gendumea  [Jig.  424.),  Men  akng  •  line  of  laltj  fa^Mle, 
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omameDted  with  porticoes,  statuGs,  and  evei^  vtriet]'  of  sculptural  decoration;  the  Italian 
opera-house,  the  churches,  and  the  theatre,  built  with  the  intentiivi  of  eclipsing  all  the  other 

SMluctions  oT  PniBHiiui  architectural  taste 
r.  Russell,  however,  complains  that  there 
is  something  monotonoua  in  the  desi^ 
which  ia  uniformly  that  of  an  Ionic  portico 
on  a  very  simple  ftoaL  The  same  fault  he 
imputes  to  the  other  streets  and  sqaares, 
though  they  are  broad,  spacious,  and  refu- 
Ur.  The  Spree,  which  divides  Berlin,  Ba« 
only  the  appearance  of  a  brood  ditch,  navi- 
gated by  flat-bottomed  boats.  On  the  o^o- 
eite  side  is  the  old  town,  a  scene  of  tmGc, 
with  little  prelensioD  lo  beauty.  The  pc^m- 
Piiu  da  (^Dduna  B.riia  lation,  which  in  1726  was  only  M,4I^  hod 

risen  in  1827  to  223,620.  Out  of  eiery 
hundred,  fifteen  were  military.  Berlin  is  a  busy  city,  carrying  on  various  manu&ctursa  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  particularly  silk,  with  a  royal  manufactory  of  porcelaii 
hands,  and  the  products  of  which  have  been  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Dres 
are  numerous  makers  of  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments.  The  trade  of  Berlin  ia  also 
extensive,  as  it  communicates  by  the  Spree,  and  its  canals,  both  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
An  university  has  lately  been  founded,  which,  in  1829,  contained  1752  students,  and  lanka 
second  to  none  in  Germany.  This  capital  has  also  royal  academies  of  science  and  the  fins 
arts;  a  splendid  public  library;  cabinets  of  natural  history;  a  botanic  garden  contajning 
12,000  exotic  plants;  and  a  fine  picture  gallen'. 

The  other  towns,  of  Brandenburg  are  not  of  first-rate  importance.  Potsdam,  designed  In 
Frederick  the  Great  as  a  military  residence,  is  re^larly  and  very  handsomely  buut,  wim 
.  80,000  inhabitants ;  yet,  according  to  a  late  writer,  it  sugpesla  tio  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
banack.  On  every  side  are  seen  stiff  figures  of  recruits  moving  slowly  to  the  n'nF'b'"g 
Uep,  nnder  smart  and  severe  instructors.  Frederick's  palace  of  Sane  Souci  is  remtikaUe 
fer  the  extreme  simplicity  of  those  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  himaelC  Frankfbtt 
m  the  Oder  cannot  challenge  a  comparison  with  its  namesake  on  Uie  Hayn :  it  is  still  a 
eoosiderable  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  with  a  strong  bridge  over  the  Oder,  which  ii  here 
k  broad  and  spacious  stream.  It  has  some  manufactures,  uid  a  considerable  trade,  boldins 
'6Te  yearly  markets,  much  firequented  by  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Brandenburg,  the  old 
capital,  is  still  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  Kustrb  and  Spandau  are  little  fortified  towni^ 
the  former  of  great  strength. 

Pomerania  is  a  long  line  of  nanuw,  sandy  coast,  lying  along  the  Baltic.  The  Oder  here 
enters  that  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  and  windin?  hi^,  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin.  It  is  divided  into  the  roveminaita 
of  Stettin,  Stralaund,  and  Ktpslin,  containing  a  population  of  669,958.  The  soil  is  in  many 
porta  &r  from  productive ;  yet  in  others,  especially  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Swedm, 
It  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  the  mterior  snpplT, 
There  are  few  manufactures;  but  the  commodities  of  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  arebrongbt 
down  the  Oder,  and  exported  from  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  other  ports.  Stettin,  the  cajuUl, 
ia  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  but  ons  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  citie* 
in  the  monarchy,  containing  a  population  of  25,000,  including  the  military.  In  1S27,  Ibem 
entered  and  quitted  its  port  25,024  vessels,  and  nineteen  were  built  there.  Stralsuod,  ue 
former  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  lies  in  a  wide  flat  territory,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  great  island  of  Rugon,  and  so  enclosed  by  hays  and  lakes  that  it  can  com- 
inanicate  with  the  continent  only  by  bridges.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fort' 
reaaes  in  Europe,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  utmcst  eOoits  of  Wallenatoin ;  but  the  walls  ara 
BOW  suflered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  ramparta  are  used  only  as  a  promenade.    The  vevela 
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which  entered  and  quitted  its  port  in  1827  were  6S24.  Anklam,  Stolpe,  Wollin,  Stargard, 
and  KcBslin,  are  also  ports  and  towns  deserving  of  mention. 

Silesia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was  originally  a 
Polish  province ;  but  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  intro- 
duced industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is 
considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Prussian  crown.  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern 
border,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilly : 
its  population  is  altogether  German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufactures ;  while 
the  eastern  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
Sclavonic  races.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Of  the  Riesengebirge,  the  most  elevated  summit  is  the 
Schneekoppe,  540()  feet  high ;  and  though  not  adorned  by  lakes,  it  exhibits  very  picturesque 
scenery,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of  "  German  Switzerland."  Silesia  contains 
15,600  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Liegnitz, 
which,  in  1827,  comprised  a  population  of  2,362,562  persons ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1817  was  1,992,598.  Of  12,400,000  acres,  excluding  tracts  altogether  naked  and  moun- 
tainous, 6,900,000  arc  under  the  plough ;  yet  so  great  is  the  population,  that  it  is  only  in 
&vourable  years  that  the  produce  of  grain  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Flax 
is  cultivated  in  a  very  great  quantity ;  yet  still  not  sufficient  for  the  immense  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  the  material.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  also  considerable  productions. 
The  live  stock  that  is  reared  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep,  which,  even  in  1802,  amounted  to  2,229,000 ;  and  their  wool  has  been  brought  to 
BQch  perfection  as  to  be  an  extensive  object  of  export,  in  a  great  measure  superseding  the 
Spanish  in  the  market  of  Britain.  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  manufacturing  country  m  all 
CSennany ;  its  linens,  in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  brilltaat 
whiteness,  and  durability.  In  1805,  they  employed  35,000  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
12,000,000  rix-dollars ;  but  Bonaparte^s  decrees,  and  the  successful  rivalry  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  greatly  lowered  the  amount,  which  is  now  only  estimated  at  from  7,000,000 
to  9,000,000,  of  which  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  are  exported.  About  half  of  the  inhabiU 
•Juts  are  employed  in  spinning.  Yam  is  exported ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  Bohemian  cloth 
It  brought  hither  to  be  bleach^.  The  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  chiefly  in  the  mountain- 
ous district,  where  the  numerous  streams  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are  highly  favourable 
to  its  various  processes.  The  woollen  fabric,  though  less  considerable,  employs  5500  looms, 
and  is  reckoned  to  produce  5,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  productive, 
the  returns  being  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2677  marks  of  silver,  besides  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  &c. 
Tlie  trade  of  Silesia  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufactures,  chiefly  by  the  ports  of 
Hunburg  and  Stettin,  and  in  the  importation  of  grain  and  cattle  from  Poland  and  Moldavia; 
of  wine  nom  Austria;  and  of  India  goods,  silk,  and  cotton,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

The  towns  of  Silesia  are  close-built,  well  fortified,  not  very  large,  but  in  a  thriving  state. 
Btolau,  the  capital,  however,  in  1827,  contained  87,119  people,  besides  the  military,  and  is 
tlie  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  province,  maintaining  intimate  communications  with 
Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic.  It  has  also  a  flourishing  university,  an  extensive  library, 
and  other  valuable  collections,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  learned  men,  particularly  Garve 
and  Wolf.  Schweidnitz  was  considered  of  immense  strength,  and  was  inade  by  Frederick 
his  chief  place  of  arms  during  the  seven  years*  war ;  but  when  Napoleon  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1807,  he  demolished  die  fortiflcations,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Glatz,  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley,  has  two  castles,  both  reckoned  masterpieces  of  modem  fortifica- 
tion. Liegnitz  is  less  remarkable  for  its  own  strength  than  for  the  signal  victory  there 
gained  by  Frederick  over  the  Austrian  army  in  1760.  Hirschberg,  situated  amid  the  most 
lomantic  scenes  of  mountain  Silesia,  is  crowded  in  summer  with  admiring  visitants.  The 
other  fortress  towns  of  importance  are  Gross  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  and  Neisse,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  a  marshy  country,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  wet  ditch.  Brieg  and  Gdrlitz 
are  considerable  open  towns. 

Prussian  Saxony  forms  a  large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  consisting  of  portions 
severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways' from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  great  and 
■nail,  sometimes  having  fragments  enclosed  within  them,  and  sometimes  enclosing  within 
itself  fragments  of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  viewed  as  nearly  a  square  territory, 
eztendinf  on  both  sides  of  the  EHbe,  between  Royal  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Hanover.  It 
if  dividra  into  the  governments  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfiirt,  containing  1,396,240 
inhabitants.  It  belongs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  though 
on  its  western  side  it  borders  on  the  Hartz  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  There  are  con- 
aiderable  sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grain, 
which  is  cultivated  with  particular  skill  and  diligence.  Flax  and  tcAiacco,  with  rape  and 
linseed,  are  also  in  great  plenty.  Horses  and  nomed  cattle  are  kept  up  merely  for  the 
poipoees  of  cultivation,  but  sheep  are  in  number  about  1,000,000,  and  the  Saxon  wool  ranks 
with  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  especially  salt,  of  which 
a  great  vein  tvaverses  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory.  The  common  manufiictures  of 
VoL.IL  O 
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linen  and  woollen  are  gfenerally  difilised,  without  beinr  carried  to  any  remarkable  extent 
The  Elbe,  which  divides  the  province  into  two  parts,  affords  the  opportunity  of  a  very  active 
trade.  The  territory  is  rated  at  10,076  square  miled.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely 
German  and  Protestants,  this  having  been  at  an  early  period  the  grand  seat  of  Luthers 
reformation. 

The  towns  are  not  generally  very  large,  but  numerous,  ancient,  well  fortified,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  German  warfare.  Magdeburg,  which  may  rank  as  the  capital,  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe ;  and,  for  its  noble  defence 
against  Charles  V.  and  Tilly,  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Its 
works  are  of  immense  extent,  bounded  on  most  of  its  circuit  by  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  rest  by 
a  ditch,  not  wet,  but  very  broad,  and  carefully  undermined.  The  horrible  sacking  of  Magde- 
burg by  the  imperialists,  in  1631,  is  still  vividly  remembered  there,  with  execrations  on  the 
memory  of  Count  Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned.  It  is  a  fine  old  city ;  the  houses  large 
and  massive :  it  has  a  spacious  market-place,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  Otho  the  Great,  and 
an  irre^lar  but  very  broad  principal  street  Once  a  powerful  free  city,  it  now  contains 
92,000  mhabitants,  a  number  of  manufactures,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  up  and  down 
the  Elbe.  Erfurt,  formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities,  and  a  central  mart,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  has  now  completely  yielded  the  palm  to  Leipzig ;  and,  instead  of  60,000,  contains 
only  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  still  a  strong  fortress,  forming  the  key  between  Saxony 
and  Franconia.  Wittenberg,  formerly  a  distinguished  Saxon  capital,  where  the  standard  of 
the  Reformation  was  first  reared,  is  now  only  a  small  but  strong  town.  Halle  is  a  large 
city  of  21,500  inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  crowded  universities  of 
Germany,  and  enriched  by  extensive  salt-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Halberstadt  is  also  a 
large  open  old  town,  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Quedlinburg  was  once  distinguished  for  the 
onbounaed  wealth  of  its  nunnery,  the  abbess  of  which  had  Oie  principal  seat  and  vote  oo  the 
bench  of  prelates ;  but  since  1696  its  wealth  and  privileges  have  been  vastly  curtailed. 
Muhlhausen,  Merseburg,  Weissenfels,  Naumburg,  Torgau,  Stendahl,  Salzwedel,  are  also 
considerable  towns,  of  m>m  4000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Lutzen  is  only  a  village ;  but  its  site 
is  distinguished  by  the  victory  and  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  Protestant  hero. 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts ;  but,  by 
cessions  and  arrondissemens  it  has  been  formed  into  a  pretty  compact  territory,  situated 
between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  from  the  Weser  nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It 
extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  three  governments  of  Munster,  Minden,  and  Areii»- 
berg  contained,  in  1827,  a  population  of  1,207,712.  The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parts; 
the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  afiS>rds  some  good 
corn-land ;  the  southern  is  covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the 
Hartz,  which  render  the  soil  often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  with  fine 
wood.  The  staple  to  which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  munum 
those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  famed  throughout  Europe.  The 
valuable  minerals  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  also  very  abundant  There  are  extensive  mano- 
fiictures  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  which  produce  that  of  finer  quality.  Upwards  of  20^000 
looms  were  at  work  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  sending  these  produo- 
tions  down  the  rivers  to  Bremen  and  Holland ;  but  Prussian  Westphalia  at  no  point  roaches 
the  sea,  or  even  extends  to  the  Rhir(b. 

The  chief  tbwns  of  Prussian  Westphalia  are  the  capitals  of  its  three  districts,  Munster, 
Minden,  and  Arensberg.  Munster,  once  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  and  too  well  known 
from  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Anabaptists  during  their  temporary  possession  of  it,  is 
still  a  flourishing  place,  which  between  1802  and  1817  increased  its  population  finom  12,797 
to  18,218.  The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  forms  one  of  the  great  eras  of  European  histoiy. 
Minden,  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  the  British  arms  in  1759,  lies  on  the 
Weser,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  A  beautiful  landscape  is  here  formed  by  the 
river,  its  numerous  little  tributaries,  and  a  range  of  wooded  mountains,  between  which  the 
Weser  opens  the  passage  called  Porta  Westphalica.  Arensberg,  once  the  seat  of  a  count 
of  that  name,  and  Paderbom,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  were  distingui^ed  places  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  have  greatly  declined.  Bielefeld  is  the  centre  of  WestphaJian  manuftcture, 
especially  that  of  damask,  and  of  other  fine  linen.  In  1811  there  were  exposed  in  its 
market  upwards  of  2,000,000  ells.  In  the  surrounding  meadows  seventeen  bleachfiekk 
employ  450  labourera  There  is  also  a  surprising  number  of  little  towns,  of  fhnn  2000  to 
6000  people :  Rucklmghausen,  Koefeld,  Steinfurt,  Herforden,  Brakel,  Wasburg,  Lippstadt, 
8o6t,  Hamm,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Iserlon,  Altona,  and  Siegen. 

The  Rhenish  territories  of  Prussia  formerly  consisted  of  two  provinces ;  one  bettring  the 
compound  appellation  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg«  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
have  recently  been  incorporated  into  one  province,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  Its  populi^ 
lion  amounts  to  2,168,163. 

Julich-Cleve-Berg  consist!  of  the  three  grand  duchies  of  those  names,  incorponted  with 
the  city,  and  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  the  Prussian  part  of  Guelderiand,  the  abbacies 
of  Essen  and  Werden,  and  a  few  other  small  places.    It  occupies  almost  ninety  miles  of  the 
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Gourae  of  liie  Rhine,  extending  on  both  eidea  of  that  river.     Of  all  the  Pruniui  terrilorieB, 

it  IB  the  least  &voured  by  nature.  On  the  eaatem  bank  extends  ■  continuoiia  range  of 
mountaiiu,  including  the  remarkable  group  called  the  Siebengebirge,  or  Seven  Ilille;  not, 
mdeed,  exceeding  the  height  of  2000  feet,  but  naked  and  rugged.  The  opposite  bank  ii^ 
indeed,  level,  but  consists  almost  enrireljr  of  sand;  plains  ai)d  wide  morasses :  the  couDtrf , 
therefore,  does  not  produce  com  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  any  thing  in  abundance 
except  flax.  Under  these  natural  diMdvantages,  however,  the  inhabitants  exert  a  manu- 
ftcturmg  industry  beyond  what  le  found  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia  or  even  of  Germany.  . 
The  grand  duchy  of  Berg  has  been  called  England  in  miniature,  such  is  the  variety  of  &bricB 
carried  on  there.  Ctoth,  metals,  and  tobacco  are  worked  up  in  almost  every  shape,  and  are 
exported  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  rix'^ollara.  The  consequence  is,  that  this  district,  so  little 
&voured  by  nature,  is  the  most  populotu,  in  relation  to  ita  extent,  of  any  that  belongs  to 
Prussia.  The  area  is  only  3476  square  miles;  while  the  inhabitants,  iccoi^ing  to  Hoffinan'a 
table,  amounted,  in  1817,  lo  935,C40.  It  carries  un  a  considerable  trade  along  the  Rhine 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe ;  the  Meuse  also  runs  along  its  western 
border.  The  hills,  particularly  the  Siebengebirge,  present  many  peculiarly  bold  and  pictu- 
Kiaque  sites,  as  Ihey  rear  their  heads  above  the  river,  crowned  with  ancient  castles. 

Some  fine  cities  adorn  the  territory.     Cologne  (^fig.  425.)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Germany,  and  till  1797,  was  an 
imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  who  was  once  an  elector. 
It  Btlll  contains  above  50,000  in- 
habltonta,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
great  trade,  being  the  chief  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland.     There  is  a 
great  exchange  of  wine  and  other 
producliona   brousht    down    the 
Rhine  for  colonial  and  manuiac- 
tured  goods.     In  1814,  3039  ves- 
•ela  entered  its  port     The  silk  manufacture  employs  494  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
800,000  rix-dollars.     The  liquor  called  Cologne  water  is  celebrated,  and  is  sent  out  lo  the 
anoual  amount  of  60,000  or  90,000  flasks.     Dusseidorf  ifig.  426.),  lonfr  on  electoral  reai< 
'  '  "  e  prettiest  c'' 
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Germany,  though  its  walls  serve  only  fot 
a  promenade,  and  i<a  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  has  been  conveyed  to  Munich. 
Its  spacious  squares,  its  handsome  houses, 
arranged  in  regular  streets,  and  the  fine 
gardens  which  surround  the  city,  consti- 
tute its  attractions.  It  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  trade ;  and  though  the  pcmulatioD 
■™™""  between  the  years  1787  and  1904  had 

ftllen  from  12,102  to  11.844.  it  has  again  risen  as  high  as  16,000.  Cleves,  a  much  smaller 
town,  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  bv  a  canal.  The 
late  palace  of  the  grand  duke  is  still  surrounded  tre  extensive  gardens  which  are  open  lo  the 
public.  Bonn,  a  well-built  imperial  city,  of  10,000  inhabilanU,  has  a  strong  castle,  now  in 
a  ^Teat  measure  neglected.  Elberfeld  and  Kref^ld  are  large  and  flourishing  places;  ita 
chief  seats  of  manufacture,  Rees,  Solingen,  Muhlheim,  Reuse,  LeDnep,aje  also  deserving  of 
mention. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  occupies  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  the  course  of 
the  river  higher  up  than  that  last  described.  The  principal  part  of  it  belonged  former!]'  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  which,  with  various  little  states  and  cities,  has  now  merged  into 
the  Prussian  dominion.  The  Rhine  flows  througb  the  middle  of  this  tract,  receiving  on  one 
nde  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the  l^hn  and  the  Lieg.  The  province  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  the  principal  chains  in  the  west  being  the  Hundsruck,  a  rocky,  calcareoua 
group,  widely  extended,  but  not  more  than  1500  feet  high,  and  from  whose  sides  vast  wooda 
overhang  the  Moselle.  The  tract  of  Ardennes  also  touches  the  extreme  frontier;  and  on  Iha 
cut,  the  principal  chains  belong  to  the  Wasgau.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  genenllj 
planted  with  vines,  and  present  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  sites  that  are  lo  be  found  io 
any  part  of  Germany.  The  soil  and  the  climate  arc  very  various ;  but  though  many  tracts  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  sterility,  a  very  great  part  is  under  careful  cultivation.  Rye  and  oau 
•re  the  chief  grains;  but  the  most  characteriBtic  objects  are  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  particu- 
larly those  of  Ilockheim  (denominated  Old  Hock),  and  those  of  the  Moaelle  and  Ahr;  thej 
•n  celebrated  over  Europe,  and  from  26,000  to  28,(KN)  acres  are  occupied  in  producbg  them. 
Ai  a  mannftctaripg  district,  the  preaent  by  no  mesins  rivals  that  above  described ;  yet  there 
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is  in  Auhen,  a  Terr  extensive  fabric  of  cloths,  some  of  which  ue  eitported.  Theee  ck)thi^ 
with  wine  and  wood,  form  the  basis  of  a  coosiderBble  trade,  independent  of  the  fuetge  of 
vessels  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  The  area  is  6332  nulea;  the  population  in  1817  waa 
972,734. 

Coblentz  la  eiCuitcd  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  Rhino  and  Moselle.  It  ia  a  very  ancient 
cit;,  once  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  djnastj,  and  afler- 
warda  of  the  princes  of  Treves.  It  contains,  therefore,  many  fine  old  edifices,  both  public 
and  private.  During  the  French  revolution  it  wa«  for  eome  time  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
court,  and  the  aaylum  of  the  emigrant  nobility.  The  situation  is  delightiiil,  and  it  is  a  con- 
sklerable  depdt  for  the  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines  brought  down  for  embarkation.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Ehrenbreitstein  {fig-  4S7.),  a  smaJI  town,  on  a  rock  above  which 
■tood  one  of  the  strongest  fbrtreaees  in  Europe :  il  was  demolished  in  1801. 


Of  the  other  towns,  Treves  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  either  in  Fiance  cr 
Oermanj,  being  noticed  bj  the  Romans  under  the  appellation  Treviiormn  Civitaa.  The 
inhabitants  bave  even  a  boastlu]  proverb  thai  "  before  Rome  was,  Treveri  stood."  It  was  » 
great  city  in  the  middle  aces,  and  contains  man/  superb  churches  and  convents  as  monu- 
ments of  its  former  grandeur;  but  many  of  them  are  now  empty,  and  goin^  to  ruin.  The 
place  has  still  la,?.'*  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  France,  and  m  the  wine  and 
wood  of  the  Moselle.  Aachen,  better  known  as  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
territOTj,  containing  a  population  of  32,000,  chiefly  employed  in  manufaclurea.  Theee  coo- 
gist  chiefly  in  kerseymere  and  other  fine  woollens,  which  occupy  l!t58  looms,  and  prodvce  a 
value  of  400,0001.  The  city  is  also  very  ancient,  having  been  a  residence  of  the  empeicn^ 
and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  Being  built,  however,  on  an  irregular  spot  of  ground,  ita 
streets  are  extremely  uneven,  narrow,  and  dirty.  Kreuienach  and  Saarbruck  are  alio  ood- 
i^erable  towns,  and  Saar-Louis  is  a  strong  fortress.  St  Goar  and  Baeharach  are  etil*  vit- 
lages;  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wine  is  brought  down  to  them.  NenF- 
cUtel  haa  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Switzerland. 

Sdmbct.  S.— Smaller  Slalet. 

1.  Bavaria. 

Bavaria,  next  lo  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  the  nuwt  powerful  of  all  the  Qermu  states    At 

various  periods  the  princes  of  Bavaria  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  their 
house  even  attempted  a  rivalry  with  that  of  Austria;  but  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  during  which  Bavaria  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  France,  sunk  it  into  a 
rank  decidedly  secondary.  It  obtained,  however,  a  great  increase  in  1777,  on  the  accenioa 
of  Charles-Theodore,  who  brought  into  it  a  great  part  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  obtained  a  much  more  remarkable  enlargement 
fhjra  Napoleon  ;  who  hoped  to  attach  his  vassals  by  aggrandising  them,  and  was  finally  the 
dupe  of  that  policy.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  received  fhim  Austria  the  IVrol,  Saltmrg, 
and  part  of  Upper  Austria;  from  Prussia,  Anspach  and  Bayreutb.  At  the  ihiwnlall  of  Na- 
poleon, Bavaria  waa  obliged  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  fhorn  Austria  j  but  she  waa 
mdemnified  hy  the  territory  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wurtibuig, 
and  others,  once  great  and  powerful,  whose  burghers  were  princes,  and  wlioae  almoat  im- 
pregnable walls  enabled  them  to  defy  the  greatest  monarcha,  but  who  had  sunk  under  the 
recent  political  ebocks.  TTie  new  acquisitions  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  form  a  tolerably 
connected  slate  with  Bavaria ;  but  the  Rhenish  tenitory  is  a  portion  entirely  severed  from 
Merest  of  the  monarchy.  Bavaria  haa  a  mountainous  character,  produced  chiefly  Igr  branohei 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain  ranges.    The  None  Aipe,  in  the  aouth,  are  the  mot  fimni- 
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dable,  and  several  of  their  piimacleB  rise  to  the  height  of  9000  feet.  On  the  northern  side, 
it  borders  on  the  Rhenish  chain  of  the  Was^u,  on  the  Thuringian  and  Bohemian  forests. 
The  Spessart,  the  Steigerwald,  and  the  Fichtelgebirge,  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Franco- 
nia  along  the  Mayn.  Between  those  mountains  there  are  not  only  broad  valleys,  but  even 
extended  plains,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
these  are  covered  by  morasses,  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  not  yielding  even  turf.  The 
greatest  rivers  of  Germany  water  Bavaria :  the  Danube  intersects  the  chief  portion  of  it; 
Franconia  is  traversed  by  the  Mayn,  and  the  Rhenish  territory  by  the  Rhine.  The  Danube 
receives  from  the  Tyrol  important  tributaries,  the  Lech,  the  Iller,  and  the  Iser.  After  every 
deduction,  Bavaria  is  a  very  fruitful  region ;  but  culture  is  in  an  extremely  unprosperous 
state.  The  cultivators  are  superstitious,  and  wedded  to  old  habits ;  and  they  are  so  bound 
down  bv  servitudes,  corvees,  and  restrictions  originating  in  the  feudal  system,  as  to  discou- 
rage all  their  efforts.  The  legislature,  however,  has  been  very  anxiously  seeking  to  diminish 
these  burthens,  by  commuting  them  for  a  regular  rent  or  price.  There  are  many  fine  corn- 
lands,  and  the  wheat  of  the  Danube  is  very  good  ;  but  the  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  and  their  number 
is  said  to  exceed  1,000,000 :  but  the  breed  is  little  attended  to ;  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  the 
husbandmen,  instead  of  applying  remedies,  lead  them  in  pilgrimage  to  some  favourite  shrine. 
In  1621,  there  were  30,000  of  these  cattle  pilgrimages.  Horses  and  sheep  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  of  still  worse  breed ;  but  the  hog,  yielding  a  favourite  dish,  is  reared  with  very 
anxious  care  :  in  1704,  there  were  400,000  hogs  in  the  kingdom.  A  good  wine  is  produced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  or  700,000  eimers,  of  which  part  is 
taken  off  by  Saxony.  Timber  is  a  national  staple,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  being 
covered  with  natural  forests ;  oak  and  beech  on  the  plains,  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains. 
The  Bavarian  minerals  are  salt  and  iron.  The  salt  mines  of  Ruchenhall,  Traunstein,  and 
Rosenheim,  produce  40,000  tons ;  those  of  Berchtoldsgaden,  15,200  ton&  The  iron  mines 
yield  32,000  tons.  There  is  also  a  considerable  supply  of  coal  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Mayn.  The  manufactures,  which  are  slender  and  coarse,  are  established  almost  exclusively 
in  the  newly  acquired  free  cities.  Even  linen,  the  German  staple,  is  in  its  infiincy ;  but 
there  are  quantities  of  coarse  woollens  and  of  cotton  goods,  almost  sufficient  for  internal 
supply.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  leather,  of  very  coarse  paper,  and  of  fine  works  in 
gold  and  silver :  these  last  chiefly  at  Augsburg ;  also  a  good  deal  of  glass.  Bavarian  brandy 
and  beer  are  reckoned  excellent.  The  limited  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Danube  on  one  side,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  It  exports  salt,  iron,  wood,  cattle, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  and  wine  ;  receiving  in  return,  colonial  produce  and  fine  manufiictures 
of  every  kind. 

In  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  state,  Bavaria,  since  1818,  has  been  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  represented  by  an  assembly  divided  into  two  chambers;  the  lower  contains 
a  representative  for  every  7000  families.  The  king  is  obliged  to  assemble  them  only  once 
in  three  years.  The  regular  army  consists  of  36,500  infantry,  6400  cavalry,  and  3350  artil- 
lery. It  is  raised  by  a  conscription,  including  all  between  nineteen  and  thirty.  There  is 
also  a  strong  reserve  and  landwehr.  The  population  of  Bavaria  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  any  recent  enumeration ;  but  from  official  data,  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  1826, 4,087,017. 
The  numbers  were,  Catholics,  2,880,383 ;  Protestants,  1,004,633 ;  Jews,  57,000.  Bavaria, 
at  least  the  original  territory,  has  not  ranked  among  the  enlightened  countries  of  Germany ; 
yet  great  efforts  are  now  made  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  education,  especially  for 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  three  universities  and  nine  lyceums,  but  mostly  in  the  free 
cities  and  other  acquired  territories.  The  collections,  however,  made  by  enlightened  princes 
are  munificent,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  compared  with  its  resources,  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  state.  The  library  of  400,000  volumes,  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  works ;  the  picture  gallery,  chiefly  removed  from  Dusseldorf,  is  also  most  splendid ; 
and  there  are  several  of  both,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  other  cities. 

In  regard  to  local  details,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  appear  to  have  studied  to  obliterate  the 
former  political  distinctions,  and  have  distributed  the  state  into  eight  circles,  founded  upon 
its  grand  natural  feature,  the  rivers.  A  statistical  view  of  these  circles  has  already  been 
given. 

Munich,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  Iser;  and  though  it  cannot  boast 
amy  thing  which  suggests  ideas  of  grandeur,  either  ancient  or  modem,  it  is  handsome,  and 
fbll  of  well-built  modem  houses,  and  public  edifices ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved. 
Hassel  ranks  it  among  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
however,  though  of  vast  extent,  and  with  towers  350  feet  high,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dibdin  to 
be  frightful  in  the  extreme,  built  of  red  brick,  without  ornament,  design,  or  expression,  and 
not  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  in  which  the 
public  library  is  deposited,  is  more  elegant,  and  its  interior  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  palace  has  also  been  considered  a  good  specimen  of  modem  udutectare.  The  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  comprises  a  population  of  about  60,000  sools. 
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There  ue  other  ancient,  venerable,  and  important  eitiea  in  Bavuia.  AivabarB  (Jig.  438.), 
—  three  centuiieaB^outanonealt  the  otheia, 

being  the  chief  seat  both  of  merchants  and 
noblea.  A  thousand  flags  then  floated  fitm 
the  castellated  monaiona  and  along  the  al- 
moet  impregnable  ramparts,  Augsburg  was 
once  the  chief  seat  of  painting  in  Gennany, 
the  birthplace  of  Hone  Holbein  and  other 
eninent  artists,  as  is  atill  attested  by  the 
exterior  walla,  covered  with  laodacapea 
and  gTDupa  of  figures,  executed  in  brilliant 
colours,  though  somewhat  Gothic  in  design. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  other  old  cities, 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  the  hand- 
Bomeit  are  in  the  suburbs,  beyond  the  now^decaying  walls.  The  lown-house,  however,  IB 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  and  a  pictur&.gallei7 
of  some  value,  though  many  of  its  best  specimens  have  been  transported  to  Munich.  Augs- 
burg is  still  distinguished  for  i\B  calico-printing,  which,  in  1805,  employed  6038  persons ;  for 
its  gold  and  silver  lace ;  lor  its  mathematical  instruments ;  and  tor  its  trade,  which  employa 
2000  houses,  and  amounts  to  about  2,000,0001.  sterling.  It  has  32,000  inhabitants.  Nurem- 
berg, ones  the  boast  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  grand  seat  of  its  arts,  both  uaeful 
and  ornamental,  is  now  annexed  to  Bavaria;  a  change  indignantly  felt  by  its  ancient  and 
opulent  burghers.  Its  churches  and  public  buildings  are  still  esteemed  fine  specimens  of  ita 
ancient  art :  they  are  adorned  with  rich  early  paintings  on  glass,  and  select  works  by  Albeit 
Durer,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  others  by  Sachaens,  Behaim,  and  Pirckheymer.  Nurem- 
berg is  above  all  famed  lor  its  inventions:  those  of  the  watch,  the  making  of  biaas,  copper- 
plate engraving,  the  pedal,  the  musket,  the  trumpet,  the  clarionet,  are  all  claimed  for  one  or 
other  of  its  citizens.  The  streets  are  broad,  with  many  fine  old  houses,  but  not  regularly 
boilL  The  town-house,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are  distinguished,  the  latter  especially. 
for  their  paintings  in  glass.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  fi*om  90,000  ti^ 
40^000.  Bamberg  is  also  a  very  handsome  and  ancient  free  city,  with  a  castle,  race  dis- 
tinguished by  its  strength,  and  flourishing  university.  Wurtzburg  is  a  city  of  similar  cbarvc- 
ter,  celebrated  as  a  strong  tbrtreas,  and  possessing  an  university,  the  medical  school  of  wfaicli 
ia  distinguished  all  over  Germany.  Schweinfurt  wai 
likewise  distinguished,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  as 
a  grand  military  poeition.  Regcnsburg,  which  we  call 
Ratisbon,  was  a  Roman  city,  and  in  modem  tinwa. 
venerated  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet ;  the  bouso 
used  ti>r  which  purpose  atill  remains,  but  bears  few 
marks  of  that  dignified  destination.  Its  chief  amBf 
ment  is  the  cathedral,  which  forms  an  ancient  and  noble 
Gothic  structure  (Jjf.  420.).  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  but  clean,  consisting  of  high  well-built 
houses.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  five  days'  battle 
in  1800,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French.  It 
still  flourishes  by  a  very  extensive  trade  on  the  Danube, 
being  the  chief  intermediate  port  between  Uhn  and 
Vienna.  Landshut  is  a  neat  small  town,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  curious  library.  Nordlingen,  only  ■ 
moderate  town,  is  celebrated  in  military  history  for 
several  remarkable  battles.  Anspach  and  Bayreulh, 
«.Cthfd«l.  onj.g  the  seat  of  little  courts,  still  hold  a  place  as  the 

capitals  of  circles.    Passau  is  distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  its  romantic  aite,  and  the  treaty 
signed  there,  in  1532,  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

2.  Wirtemberff. 
Wirtemberg  does  not  follow  Bavaria  in  the  order  of  magntude ;  but  we  shall  here  notice 
it  as  completing  the  principal  southern  states.  Wirtemberg  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia;  having  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden  on  the  wesL  It  is  entirely  tra- 
versed, ftom  south  to  north,  by  the  Neckar,  which,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  flowing 
due  north,  blls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim ;  and  by  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  rising  litra 
nearly  the  same  source,  directs  its  course  north-east,  till  it  posees  Ulm  and  enters  Bavaria- 
The  mountains  nowhere  rise  to  an  alpine  height:  on  the  western  border  ia  the  Black  Forest; 
but  none  of  its  branches  within  Wirtemberg  reach  above  the  height  of  3Q0O  feeU  There  i* 
DO  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  name  of  plain  can  apply ;  Iwt  there  are  very  broad  and 
productive  valleys;  rendering  Wirtemberg,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  mart  fertile  conntriea 
ui  Germany.    It  is  reckoned  to  ccntain  1340,398  acres  of  arable  land,  620,477  pasture, 
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79,296  of  vineyard,  and  1,735,466  woodland.  Tlie  produce  of  giain  of  every  kind,  including: 
miise,  19  computed  a.t  6,000,000  bushels;  of  wine,  160,000  eimeTB:  apples,  pears,  poUtoea, 
and  garden  fHaffa  are  plentilul  and  excellent  The  rearing  of  cattle,  with  that  of  sheep, 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  apiculture  of  Wirtemberg,  and  has  Utely  been  mudi 
improved  both  by  new  breeds  and  by  artificial  gneasB  and  Btsll-feediog.  In  horses,  hogt, 
and  bees,  this  country  Is  betow  the  general  level  of  Germany.  Geeae  are  reared  in  suT' 
{o-ising  numbers,  and  are  sent  even  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  The  extensive  ibrests  are  valuable 
Dot  only  by  their  timber,  but  for  producing  cherries  and  several  kinds  of  berries,  which  are  a 
c<n:siderBble  reaoutce  to  the  poor  as  foM,  and  IVoin  which  spirituous  liquors  are  extracted. 
The  mines  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  3000  tons,  and  of  some  rait  The  man> 
ftctures  are  limited :  they  consist  chiefly  of  linen  or  woollen,  carried  on  by  the  rural  popu 
latlon  for  home  use.  There  are,  however,  104,000  incorporated  tradesmen.  The  commerce 
is  brisk.  The  export  coni^ists  in  a  large  quantity  of  cattle,  some  grain  and  timber,  some 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  stufla,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  returns  are  in  colonial 
goods,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  manulitctures.  The  government  is  now  the  most  decidedlj 
constitutional  of  any  in  Germany ;  the  nation  being  represented  by  states,  which  assemble 
every  two  years,  are  freely  elected,  and  enjoy  all  the  altrihutea  proper  to  such  batitutions. 
The  king  of  Wirtemberg  has  always  been  the  most  intractable  in  regard  to  the  arbilrarf 
measures  of  Au.itria  and  the  Diet  In  no  country  is  there  a  more  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. It  has  one  flourishing  university ;  and  its  schools  and  seminaries  of  other  descrip- 
tions are  said,  by  llasset,  to  be  more  numerous  than  b  any  otlier  country  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

Wirtemberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  marked  by  natural  features.  I.  Circle  of  the 
Neckar,  comprising  the  course  of  that  river,  the  finest  part  of  Wirtemberg.  2.  Circle  of  the 
Black  Forest,  being  the  territcry  covered  by  that  range  of  mountains.  3.  Circle  of  the 
Danube.  4.  Circle  of  the  Jaxt,  derivbg  its  name  6ma  a  amall  river  of  that  name,  and 
occupying  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  described  as  large  and  dull ;  but  the 
streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  especially  the  principal  one,  called  the  KSnigHtrasse.  In 
its  nine  squares  and  eighty-seven  streets  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  the 
new  rt^al  palace  is  elej^ant ;  but  there  are  no  monuments  of  antiquity,  no  objects  calling  up 
any  grand  historical  recollections.  There  is,  however,  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  includ- 
mg  12,000  bibles,  and  a  celebrated  gymnasium,  attended  by  545  scholars.  The  manuRicturea 
aod  trade  are  of  little  consequence.     Population  32,000. 

Among  the  other  citiea,  Ulm,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  may  take  the  lead.  This  once 
great  imperial  city  is  happily  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  at  the  point 
where  the  Danube,  swelled  by  the  IDer  and  the  Btau,  oecomea  a  great  navigable  stream.  It 
letains,  however,  but  a  shadow  of  its  once  extensive  industry,  chiefly  in  linen  manufacture*, 
which  now  employ  only  300  persons.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  oW  German  s^le,  with 
high  sables;  the  streets  are  irregular,  but  well  paved.  The  chief  ornament  of  Uho  is  the 
cath^rai  (Ji^.  430.),  one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  dMcribed 
by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  "English-looking;"  Inxnd,  bold, 
I  and  lofty,  in  a  massive  aitd  imposing  style  of  arclu> 

430  Sn  teclure.     It  is  416  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  the 

lower  337  feet  high.  The  interior  is  ver^r  oMe, 
and  adorned  with  many  pictures  of  the  old  Grerman 
masters.  Ulm  derives  a  dark  celebrity  from  the 
overthrow  and  surrender  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Mack,  in  1905.  There  are  still  remains  cf 
the  strong  walls  by  which  it  was  once  defended. 
Halle  is  anotlier  free  city  ofSwabia.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  its  town-house  and  the  cathedral  <X 
St  Michael  are  greatly  admired.  There  are  very 
extensive  salt-workK,  yielding  5000  tons  of  rock 
salt ;  also  a  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wood.  Heil- 
bronnisastrong  little  town,  situated  on  the  Neckar, 
in  a  fine  wine  country,  and  carrying  on  srane 
branches  of  bdustry.  I.udwigsburg,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  same  river,  is  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  family.  Tubingen,  m  the  Biack 
Forest,  contains  the  national  university,  with  five  faculties,  attended  by  557  students. 

a.— Grand  Ducky  of  Baden. 

The  gwid  duchy  d*  Baden  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Mann- 

beiro,  doping  down  &um  the  Black  Forest,  wfaich  borders  it  like  a  ™g-    It*  sor&ce,  <X 

nearly  0000  «iaare  miles,  cantaina  no  plain,  but  a  number  of  broad  fine  vuleys  nbordiiiat« 
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to  the  great  valley,  among  which  the  Murgthal  and  the  Kinzigthal  are  the  most  important 
The  moimtains  of  the  Black  Forest  nowhere  rise  much  above  ^00  feet,  and  their  heads  are 
not  covered  with  snow  more  than  half  the  year :  they  abound,  as  their  name  implies,  with 
dark  and  majestic  woods.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys  is  everywhere  fertile  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  richest  pasture  covers  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  Danube  rises  from  three  springs 
near  Donaueschingen,  but  leaves  the  territory  while  yet  little  more  than  a  brook.  Of  fiir 
greater  importance  is  the  majestic  circuit  made  by  the  Rhine  along  the  whole  southern  and 
western  border.  The  lower  course  of  the  Neckar  also  flows  through  Baden ;  and  numerous 
small  but  fertilising  streams  descend  from  the  Black  Forest  into  the  Rhine.  Grain  is  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  as  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation :  the  wheat  yields  a  very  fine  flour, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  finest  hemp  in  Germany,  and  excellent  tobacco.  Pulse,  flax,  and 
hops  are  less  productive.  Fruits  are  very  abundant,  though  not  in  the  same  vast  profusion 
as  in  Wirtemberg.  The  vineyards  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  are  extensive,  and  enjoy 
a  high  reputation ;  but  the  produce  of  the  territory  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensee, 
call^  see-wine,  or  lake-wine,  is  much  less  prized.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  great, 
amounting  to  400,000  head ;  and  the  hogs  are  estimated  at  194,000 :  but  horses  and  sheep 
are  not  reared  with  the  same  success.  Although  the  range  of  the  wild  animals  has  been 
much  diminished,  yet,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  wild  hog,  the  stag,  and  the 
£)x,  afford  still  too  much  scope  for  the  amusement  and  occupation  of  hunting.  The  forests 
of  noble  trees  afford  a  most  valuable  commodity,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Rhine  to  Holland.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  pretty  considerable;  none 
of  them  very  great.  The  manufactures  are  but  of  very  limited  extent,  though  they  include 
many  fabrics  of  wood,  particularly  clocks,  to  the  great  number  of  107,000 ;  also  51,000  dozen 
of  metal  spoons.  Linen  employs  about  10,000  persons.  Baden  enjovs  a  great  transit  trade, 
fix>m  its  situation  along  the  Rhine  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland; 
it  has  also  a  regular  trade  in  the  export  of  its  own  wood,  wooden  clocks,  firuits,  grain,  and 
wine.     Mannheim  is  the  chief  emporium. 

The  population  of  Baden  was  found,  in  1819,  to  be  about  1,100,000 ;  and  it  had  increased 
in  1832  to  1,201,000,  notwithstanding  considerable  emigrations  to  Russia  and  America. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  about  800,000  Catholics,  380,000  Evangelicals,  and  15,000  JewsL 
Since  1817,  Baden  has  had  a  representative  constitution  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg.  The  revenue  may  amount  to  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  guilders ; 
but  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  20,000,000.  The  standing  armv  is  from  8000  to  10,000, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  landwehr ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  landsturm  or  levee  en 
masse,  which  may  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  establishments  for  education  have  recently 
been  very  extensive :  there  are  two  universities,  four  lyceums,  and  thirteen  gymnasiums. 

Carlsruhe,  as  a  capital,  is  small,  being  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  residence  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  gay  and  wealthy  classes  of  society,  whom  that  residence  attracts :  this  gives 
it  a  very  lively  aspect ;  yet  though  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  thirteen  which  rank 
as  palaces,  its  aspect,  according  to  a  late  traveller,  is  only  that  of  a  very  large  and  handsome 
country  village.  It  has  a  fine  lyceum,  and  several  scientific  collections  and  establishments, 
though  not  on  a  very  great  scale. 

Baden  possesses  other  equally  important  cities.  Mannheim,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar 
and  Rhine,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  it  is  too 
mathematically  regular,  all  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  bouse 
being  of  the  same  height.  An  extensive  and  stronp^  castellat^  palace  extends  along  the 
Rhine,  and  contains  a  handsome  collection  of  antiquities,  casts,  drawings,  paintings,  with 
remains  of  the  ancient  library,  amounting  still  to  70,000  volumes.  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Grermany ;  and  above  it  the  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatine  still 
fipowns,  a  huge  majestic  pile ;  though  the  mass  of  its  walls  lies  in  fragments  in  the  ditch 
beneath.  Its  cellars  still  contain  the  famous  and  enormous  Heidelberg  tun,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  pipes  of  wine,  but  now  empty.  The  most  ancient  German  university,  founded  in 
1386,  still  flourishes  under  royal  patronage,  and  has  820  students.  Philipsburg,  once  among 
the  stronprest  fortresses  of  Europe,  has  been  dismantled  since  1802.  Rastadt,  fkmous  in  the 
annals  ofaiplomacy,  is  only  a  small  country  town.  Baden,  encircled  by  seven  lofty  fir-clad 
hills,  attracts  strangere  by  the  beautv  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  by  its  warm  baths,  which 
make  it  at  once  the  resort  of  the  sick,  the  fashionable,  and  the  gay.  Kehl,  opposite  to  Stras- 
burg,  is  an. important  military  position.  Freiburg,  a  considerable  town,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  has  a  well-endowed  university.  Constance,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  it,  has  a  little  trade  and  shipping,  raises  a  great  deal  of 
pulse  and  vegetables  in  its  suburbs,  and  in  its  vicinity  a  good  deal  of  indifferent  wine. 

4. — Kingdom  of  Saxony, 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  now  consists  of  a  much  diminished  part  of  the  former  possessions 
of  that  great  house,  which  once  held  the  chief  sway  in  northern  Germany.  The  policy  of 
Napoleon,  indeed,  raised  it  to  a  greater  magnitude  than  it  had  ever  before  possessed,  by 
annexing  part  of  the  Prussian  territory,  wiu  a  coDsiderable  portion  of  Poland,  under  the 
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title  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  But  of  all  these  acquisitions  Saxony  was  stripped,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  adherence  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  downfall.  The  kingdom  now 
consists  of  the  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  course  for  about  a  hundred  miles  after 
it  forces  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  mighty  rock  wall  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which 
separates  it  from  Bohemia.  On  this  Tine  it  receives  several  fine  tributaries ;  the  Mulda  and 
the  White  Elster  from  the  west,  the  Black  Elster  from  the  east.  The  eastern  borders  of 
Saxony  are  watered  by  the  Neiase  and  the  Spree :  on  its  frontiers  are  several  chains  of 
mountains :  the  Erzgebirge  on  the  south,  a  rich  metalliferous  range ;  the  Riescngebirge  in 
Swabia ;  the  Vogel&rg  and  Thuringian  forest  in  the  west.  The  central  plain  is  fertile, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  well  cultivated  in  all  Germany ;  notwithstanding  which  it  cannot 
fully  supply  with  bread  the  dense  manufacturing  and  mining  population.  A  great  part  of 
the  surface  also  is  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  1,300,000,  the  wool  of 
which  has  been  raised  to  high  perfection  by  the  introduction  of  the  merino  breed.  The 
wooiis  are  extensive ;  but,  since  the  loss  of  the  vast  forests  of  Lusatia  and  Thuringia,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  mines  and  manufactures.  The  mining  operations, 
though  in  the  hands  of  government,  are  conducted  with  a  science  and  a  diligence  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  products  are,  silver,  48,000  marks ;  lead, 
10,400  cwt ;  cobalt,  8900 ;  tin,  2400 ;  copper,  600 ;  iron,  24,000  tons.  Saxony  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  Germany  in  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  three-fiflhs 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  staples  of  linen  and  woollen  are  both  considerable ;  but  it  is  in 
cottons  that  this  ccAmtry  excels  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hassel  hesitates  not  to  assert  that 
the  Saxon  ginghams  and  muslins  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  English,  and  that,  if  they 
cannot  support  the  competition,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  are  more  slight  and  showy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  manufactured,  and  printing  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  metals  of  Germany  are  smelted  with  the  same  skill  with  which  they  are  extracted ; 
and  the  porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  rivals  that  of  China.  The  commerce  of  Saxony 
is  particularly  active,  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  as  it  contains  in  Leipzig  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  commercial  movements  of  Germany.  The  whole  book  trade  of  this  vast 
country  is  carried  on  there ;  independent  of  which,  the  other  goods  brought  to  its  three  fairs 
arc  estimated  at  18,000,000  rix^-dollars.  The  trade  of  Leipzig,  and  of  Saxony  in  general, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by   wagons,  though  a  good  deal  also  goes  along  the  Elbe. 

The  population  of  Saxony,  in  1828,  was  rated  at  1,4^,000.  Lutheranism,  which  was 
first  established  here,  is  almost  universal,  there  being  only  40,000  Catholics;  though,  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  the  king  himself  is  of  that  persuasion,  and  has  obtained,  since  1811,  com- 
plete equality  for  those  of  his  own  creed.  The  difilusioQ  of  knowledge  is  general ;  but 
there  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Leipzig :  the  schools  are  said  to  be  on  a  contracted 
scale,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  has  been  hitherto  ineffectual. 

Dresden  (Jig.  431.),  though  not  one  of  the  largest,  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  elegant 

of  the  Grerman  cities :  it  has  even  been 
431  called  the  Florence  of  Germany.    It  is 

almost  unrivalled  in  situation,  the  country 
around  presenting  a  mixture  of  romantic 
natural  scenery,  with  the  richest  possible 
cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Hbe  are 
on  one  side  abrupt,  rocky,  woody,  pictu- 
resque; on  the  other,  they  swell  into 
graceful  and  verdant  eminences.  The 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  somewhat 
narrow,  but  bordered  by  many  lofty  palaces 
of  the  Saxon  nobles,  buih  in  a  simple  and 
austere  style  of  architecture.  The  royal 
palace  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  many  elegant  features ;  but  these  are  so  various  and 
scattered,  as  to  produce  nothing  striking  as  a  whole.  The  new  town,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  built  in  a  lighter  and  more  regular  style,  and  has  one  very  fine  street;  but  it  cannot  vie 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  opposite  city,  which  remains  still  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
&8hionable  circles.  The  stone  bridge,  of  eleven  arches,  over  the  Elbe,  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Dresden  is  illustrious  for  its  collections  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  first  in  Germany,  and  the  picture-gallery  has  no  rival 
CO  this  side  of  the  Alps.  There  is  also  an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  of 
casts,  and  of  antiquities.     Population  60,000. 

Among  other  towns  is  Meissen,  a  little  city,  above  the  Elbe,  which  gives  name  to  the  circle, 
adorned  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  ducal  castle,  majestically  seated  on  a  rock  of  gra- 
nite. It  is  now  converted  into  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  producing  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  that  article  in  Europe.  Freyberg,  the  capital  of  the  mining  district  in  the  Erzge- 
bir^,  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  operations,  is  rendered  illustrious  by  Uie 
residence  and  instructions  of  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  minerai(^^ 
Chemnitz,  which  may  be  held  as  the  manujhcturing  capital  of  the  same  district,  employs  1600 
Vol.  n.  10  ♦  P 
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looms  in  linen  and  cotton,  and  makes  50,000  dozen  stockings.  Bautzen,  or  Budissin,  the 
capital  of  Saxon  Lusatia,  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures,  stockings,  gloves,  hats,  woollen  cloth,  dtc.  Zittau  is  also  considerable,  as  being 
the  centre  of  the  yam  and  linen  trade.  Konigstein,  on  a  high  rock  over  the  Elbe,  deserves 
notice,  as  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  monarchy. 

Leipzig,  or  Leipsic,  claims  distinguished  notice,  as  the  grand  centre  of  commerce,  not  only 
for  Saxony,  but  for  all  Germany.  The  scene  which  it  presents  of  bustle  and  business,  though 
familiar  to  an  English  eye,  has  no  parallel  on  the  Continent  **  Such  mountains  of  wool- 
packs,  such  firmaments  of  mirrors,  such  processions  of  porters  and  carters,  are  to  the  German 
a  new  world."  In  its  structure,  it  presents  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  style  of  building, 
which  is  sinfi^ular,  but  not  unpleasing.  The  whole  wears  an  air  of  comfort  and  substantiality, 
which  accords  with  the  character  of  the  place.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  flat  and  monotonous.  It  has,  however,  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
signal  events  in  European  military  history.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus  gained  that  signal 
victory  which  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  great  Protestant  war ;  and  at  Lutzen,  not  far 
distant,  he  fell,  crowned  with  victory.  A  numl^r  of  unhewn  stones,  standing  horizontally, 
mark  the  spot,  on  one  of  which  is  rudely  carved,  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  fell 
here,  for  liberty  of  conscience."  This  "stone  of  the  Swede,"  as  it  is  called,  though  in  a  field 
by  the  road,  has  remained  untouched.  Round  and  in  Leipzig,  too,  was  fought  that  mighty 
bittle  which  liberated  Germany,  and  drove  Napoleon  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants, 
who  call  this  "  the  battle  of  the  people,"  have  carefully  preserved  the  traces  of  the  cannon 
and  musket-balls  with  which  the  buildings  were  struck.     Leipsic  has  41,000  inhabitants. 

5.  Hanover, 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  an  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  occupies,  with  some  intervals,  the  whole  north-western  angle  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  frontier  of  Holland.  The  Hartz,  a  long  chain  of  detached 
mountain  masses,  extending  for  more  than  100  miles  along  its  southern  border,  is  covered 
with  extensive  woods,  and  rich  in  mines.  Its  highest  pinnacle,  the  Brocken,  does  not  fidl 
within  Hanover ;  but  there  are  several  heights  somewhat  exceeding  3000  feet.  The  rest  of 
the  kingdom  forms  the  commencement  of  uiat  immense  plain  which  extends  across  Europe 
to  the  Urals,  or  mountain  boundary  of  Asia.  This  plain  consists  of  a  continuous  basis  of  sand, 
interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  thither  by  some  ancient 
revolution  of  the  globe.  The  land,  where  it  is  brought  under  cultivation,  is  only  an  expanse 
of  heath  and  gloomy  pine.  The  only  fertile  tracts  are  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  uid  on 
the  flat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial  mounds  have  rescued  from  its  ravages  an  expanse 
of  very  rich  meadows.  The  country  has  the  Elbe  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  navigable  streams  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  their  tributaries;  so  that  it  enjoys 
great  advantages  for  trade.     The  disadvantages  of  nature  are  not  redeemed  by  human  dili- 

gence  to  the  same  degree  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  true,  tliat  in  Crdttingen, 
lildersheim,  Grabenhagen,  and  some  of  the  marshy  tracts  redeemed  from  the  rivers  and 
from  the  sea,  both  skill  and  diligence  are  displayed.  But  others,  as  Luneberg,  Hoya,  Osnap 
burg,  &c.,  which  might  at  least  be  greatly  improved,  are  left  a  dreary  and  savage  waste,  the 
inhabitants  preferring  to  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  the  Dutch.  After  all,  grain  is  raised 
BuflUcient  for  internal  consumption,  and  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  more  dian  sufficient 
Great  quantities  of  flax  are  reared  for  its  linen  manufactures.  With  respect  to  live  stock, 
Hanover  is  only  distinguished  for  its  hogs,  which  possess  a  peculiar  excellence,  rendering 
Westphalia  hams  famous  over  the  globe.  The  supply  of  timber  is  large,  and  in  some  pro- 
vinces there  is  great  abundance  of  turf.  The  mines  of  the  Hartz  are  very  valuable,  being 
in  annual  amount  about  2,000,000  rix-dollars;  of  which  silver  averages  410,000;  IcAd^ 
256,000;  copper,  44,000;  iron,  395,000;  brass,  94,000;  zinc,  45,000;  salt,  548,000;  and 
some  coal.  Coarse  and  household  linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  to  which  is  added  some 
fine  linen,  and  a  good  deal  of  sailcloth.  Brewing,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is 
now  much  fallen  off,  and  distillery  has  sprurig  up  in  its  stead.  The  commerce  for  which  this 
part  of  Germany  is  favourably  situated  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Hanse  towns  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  while  most  of  the  interior  trade  passes  by  Brunswick.  Emden,  in 
East  Friesland,  is  almost  the  only  port  from  which  there  is  any  foreign  trade ;  while  the 
wagon  traffic  passes  chiefly  through  Luneburg  and  Munden.  The  population  of  Hanover 
amounted  in  1828  to  1,550,000.  It  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte  during  the  war;  and,  on  its 
restoration,  in  1815,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  a  name,  perhaps,  necessary,  instead  of  the 
lost  title  of  electorate ;  but  as  the  sovereign,  since  1714,  has  held  his  seat  in  London,  the 
immediate  rule  is  by  a  regent  The  government,  in  1815,  also  received  a  constitutional 
form;  and  states  were  organised:  they  are  composed  of  101  deputies,  of  whom  10  are 
prelates,  49  nobles,  and  42  deputies  from  tlie  cities.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
this  representation  is  not  on  the  most  liberal  principle,  being  confined  to  tlie  nobility  and  the 
corporations,  and  excluding  almost  entirely  the  body  of  the  peasantry.  f>u;h  of  the  numerous 
and  once  separate  districts  of  which  Hanover  is  now  compoeed,  has  also  a  constitutioii  of  its 
own,  and  peculiar  modes  of  administering  justice. 
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Amon^  the  cities,  Hanover,  the  capital,  is  a  plain,  ordinary  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  sandy  plain,  and  neither  very  large,  nor  containing  any  thing  very  remarkable.  It 
ia  supported  by  the  residence  of  the  court  and  military,  and  the  occasional  assemblage  of  the 
states;  and,  notwithstanding  the  close  connexion  with  England,  English  manners  have  not 
made  much  progress.  There  is  a  library  and  collection  of  paintings,  but  both  on  a  small 
scale.  Gdttingen  possesses  a  greater  interest,  as  the  seat  of  the  principal  Protestant  univer- 
sities of  Germany,  supported  by  the  Hanoverian  government  with  an  almost  unrivalled  liber- 
ality. The  number  of  students  amounts  to  1^0 :  it  was  formerly  the  ambition  of  every 
German  youth  to  study  at  Gdttingen,  and  of  every  Grerman  $avant  to  be  one  of  the  professors. 
But  it  is  now  surpassed  in  reputation  by  some  of  its  rivals.  The  library  of  nearly  300,000 
volumes,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Europe,  being  supplied  with  plain  editions  of  all  new 
works  of  importance,  without  any  expenditure,  incurred  for  show  and  ostentation.  The  pro- 
fessors amount  to  forty,  with  a  number  of  private  teachers  and  tutors.  Luneburg,  on  the 
Ilmenau,  where  that  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  has  a  pretty  brisk 
trade,  especially  by  land,  employing  70,000  horses  and  forty  wagons  daily.  Munden,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Weser,  Fulda,  and  Werra,  receives  annually  600  vessels  mto  its  port  Claus- 
thal  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  place. 

6.  Electoral  Hesse, 

Hesse-Cassel  is  a  smaller  state  than  those  hitherto  described,  comprising  only  4350  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  650,000.  It  borders  on  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  a 
crowd  of  little  states.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  hills  and  woods,  presenting 
a  very  picturesque  aspect ;  though,  of  the  principal  ranges,  the  Thuringian  forest  does  not 
rise  above  3500  feet,  nor  the  Fulda  range  above  1500  fbet,  but  both  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests.  The  Fulda  and  Werra,  tributaries  of  the  Weser,  are  the  chief  rivers,  though  it 
touches  also  on  the  Mayn.  The  land  is  cultivated  with  diligence,  but  not  in  an  enlightened 
or  improved  manner,  being  too  much  subdivided  among  a  poor  peasantry.  It  yields  grain, 
however,  somewhat  beyond  its  own  wants,  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  a  profusion  of 
valuable  wood.  It  has  363,000  sheep,  and  139,000  hogs.  The  produce  of  the  mines  is  con- 
siderable, especially  iron,  with  some  silver  and  copper.  The  only  flourishing  manufacture 
is  that  of  coarse  linen,  which  is  generally  diffused  throughout  the  district.  Hesse  carries  on 
little  trade  beyond  the  export  of  the  articles  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  situated  on  the  pas- 
sage between  the  inland  trade  of  southern  and  of  northern  Germany,  on  which  it  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  levy  considerable  tolls.  Hesse-Cassel,  which  formed  the  central  portion  of  Jerome 
Booaparte^s  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  has  now  been  restored  to  the  elector,  who 
represents  the  ancient  powerful  and  warlike  landgraves  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  new  consti- 
tution of  18131  establishes  a  popular  representation.  The  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  guilders. 
The  army  consists  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  2000  are  in  regular  pay ;  the  rest  are  only  called 
out  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no  longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traffic  of  mercenary 
troops,  which  formerly  brought  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  elector,  perhaps, 
the  richest  individual  in  Europe. 

Among  the  cities,  Cassel,  the  capital,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the  old  town, 
extending  along  the  Fulda,  exhibits,  in  the  extreme,  all  the  defects  of  old  German  cities;  yet 
it  is  still  the  scene  of  traffic.  The  new  town,  built  in  a  higher  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant in  the  empire :  the  Konigsplatz,  of  an  oval  form,  with  six  streets  branching  from  it,  is  said 
to  be  finer  tlian  any  other  of  its  squares.  The  palace,  seated  on  a  delightful  terrace,  and  the 
museum,  are  also  fine  edifices.  There  is  a  library  of  70,000  volumes,  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  some  other  interesting  collections.  Two  miles  from  Cassel  is  Wilhelmshohe,  an 
Ionic  palace,  with  a  long,  lofly,  simple  front,  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
wooded  hill.  Its  water- works  display  great  taste  and  variety.  Hanau,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mayn  and  the  Kintzig,  is  a  large,  well-built,  open  town,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Fulda  is  an  agreeable  city,  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  over  which  there  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge. 

7.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  is  composed  of  two  portions  reaching 
abng  the  Rhine  from  the  Prussian  to  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
Odenwald,  and  other  mountains  of  this  part  of  Germany,  not  lofly,  but  steep  and  wooded. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  however,  with  others  branching  from  it,  enclose  a  great  ex- 
tent of  fertile  territory,  very  prcxluctive,  especially  in  wine,  of  which  64,000  tuns,  according 
to  Hassel,  are  annually  produced ;  but  oats  are  the  only  grain  for  which  its  high  tracts  are 
suited.  Besides  the  Rhine,  this  duchy  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Mayn,  and 
even  touches  the  Neckar.  In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  tobacco  and  flax  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  is  a 
little  copper,  iron,  and  salt  The  population  is  estimated  at  720,000,  of  which  200,000  are 
Catholics.    Hesse-Darmstadt  has  a  constitution,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  the  grand  duke 
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o  to  make  Bufficientlj  liberal.     The  revenue  ia  about  4,00(M)00  miiUen; 
.._...,.   .  .,.  _^_._,._   -o  8000  or  9000  IT - 


Amone  the  citiei,  DannBtadt,  the  capital.  Is  not  the  most  remarkable,  though  it  ix  hani 
•ome  and  agreeable,  with  15,400  inhabilantB,  a  splendid  opera-house,  and  a  librai;  of  OO.M 
volumes.     Darmstadt  derives  much  greater  lustre  from  Mentz,  or  Mayence  (_fig.  432.),  thi 


great  imperial  city,  formerly  the  residence  of  an  electoral  bishop,  which  is  now  annexed  to 
Its  territory.  The  fortifications  of  Mentz,  which  are  of  immense  strength  and  extent,  ban 
been  put  in  repair,  and  are  now  held  by  the  diet  as  one  of  ttie  great  bulwarks  of  the  empini 
The  troops  of  Austria  and  Pnissla,  therefore,  occupy  the  forts  in  tront  of  Mentz,  and  those  of 
Caasel  on  the  opposite  bank ;  while  the  duke  governs  the  intertorof  the  town,  which  baa  26J900 
inhabitants.  The  Rhine  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fifty-two  pontoons.  Menti  has  now 
few  manu&ctures,  but  a  very  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  colonial  produce.  Worm*^ 
another  once  great  imperial  city,  ejchibita  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  state,  and  is  almoM 
choked  with  rubbish,  the  fniit  of  successive  desolating  wars.  It  has  still  the  remains  of 
some  fine  edifices,  and  a  good  fivil  and  com  market  OSenbach,  a  thriving  little  town,  is  tha 
only  place  in  the  duchy  where  monulactures  flourish. 

a  SmaUer  Slata. 
A  variety  of  little  states  and  principalities  are  clustered  indifierent  parts  of  the  north  and 
west  of  Germany.  These,  in  extent,  and  even  in  revenue,  are  often  mferior  to  the  estaloa 
vS  English  nobles  even  of  a  secondary  class-,  yet  the  petty  princes  by  whom  they  an  nM  - 
maintain  all  Ihc  form  and  state  of  sovereigns.  They  have  states,  ministers,  an  excbeqner, 
a  public  debt,  an  army,  all  in  miniature.  Yet,  small  as  these  princes  arc,  riii  uuinltiifrM 
have  occurred  to  draw  them  into  considerable  notice  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Several,  in  tlw 
absence  of  wealth  and  power,  have  endeavoured  to  dLstinsiiish  themselves  by  personal  mertt, 
and  particularly  by  military  talent :  Brunswick  and  other  houses  have  produced  some  of  IbB 
greatest  European  generals.  The  obligation,  also,  imposed  upon  the  British  myal  family,  d 
marrying  only  into  Protestant  houses,  with  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  produced  hf 
an  alliance  with  the  great  monarchies,  has  caused  these  smaller  houses  to  be  almost  invwi- 
ably  resorted  lo  when  a  mntrimonial  alliance  waa  projected.  Several  of  them  have  gives 
queens  to  Cfn-at  Britain ;  one  of  the  smallest,  but  for  a  recent  fatal  event,  would  have  given 
a  matrimonial  king.     Similar  connections  have  been  farmed  with  Russia  and  other  nuitltela 

The  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Wcimar,  must  rank  with  the  small  states,  though  it  takes  tbe 
lead  among  them.  It  stands  chiefly  upon  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  is  diversified  with 
wooded  hilu  of  various  height,  form,  and  aspect.  The  noil  is  in  many  parts  ungnt<^l,  bat 
ia  diligently  cultivated,  though  by  a  poor  peasantry,  and  in  too  minutely  divided  portioaa ; 
notwititstanding  which,  it  yields  com  more  than  is  sufficient  for  its  own  supply,  and  breed* 
sheep  with  very  highly  improved  wool,  which,  under  the  name  of  electoral,  is  in  rcquert 
even  in  England.  But  the  glory  of  Weimar  consisted  in  its  intellectual  eminence,  whidi 
for  a  time  rendered  it  the  literary  capital,  the  Athens,  of  Germany.  While  the  other 
princes  disdainfully  neglected  men  of  learning,  or  confined  their  patronage  to  the  Frendl. 
the  grand  duke  of  Sue-Weimar,  by  extreme  liberality  and  courtesy,  drew  round  him  all 
the  great  men  by  whom  the  annals  of  German  literature  have  been  illustrated  during  the 
last  balf^entury.  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Gftlhe,  and  a  crowd  of  secondary  name, 
have,  successively  or  together,  made  Weimar  their  residence.  Weimar  is  little  more  than 
a  spacious  village,  with  scarcely  a  regular  street,  and  but  10,000  inhabitants.  Only  the 
palace  and  house  of  aswmbly  can  be  called  spacious  edifices.  It  has,  however,  a  lihni^ 
of  120,000  volumes,  liberally  throw-n  open  to  the  public.  Every  degree  of  freedom  is  given 
■o  the  press  that  the  great  roonarchs  will  allow ;  but  to  them  the  press  of  Weimar  is  an 
object  oT  continual  jealousy.  The  grand  duke,  the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  all  the  Gor^ 
man  princes  was  the  first  to  give  to  his  subjects  a  representative  constitution  :  yet  so  well 
were  they  before  satHifiod  with  his  government,  that  altcndaoce  on  the  states  was  con- 
■idered  by  same  as  an  unnecessary  hi irdea  Jena,  a  small  town,  is  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
nuBt  flmirishing  universities  dS  Germany,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  great  battle  which  <ki^ 
threw  Ibr  a  time  the  Pnueian  monarchy. 
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Mecklenburg  is  a  territory  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  Germany,  north-east  of  Hanover, 
and  bordering  on  Pomerania,  of  whose  character  it  in  a  great  measure  partakes.  It  consists 
to  a  great  extent  of  lake  and  forest;  and  the  cultivation  is  comparatively  rude;  yet  a  variety 
of  gentle  hills  gives  it  a  picturesque  aspect  It  is  divided  into  the  two  grand  duchies  of 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz ;  the  former  is  much  the  more  extensive ;  and  Schwerin,  the  capital, 
is  a  pretty  considerable  town,  with  a  handsome  palace,  situated  on  a  lake,  and  containing 
a  good  gallery  of  pictures.  Rostock  is  a  larger  town,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  Baltic,  and  exporting  grain  to  the  value  of  from  150,000/.  to  200,000/.  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  is  exceedingly  small,  not  containing  quite  85,000  people,  and  its  capital  being  little 
more  than  a  large  village,  which  has  given  two  queens  to  Britain. 

Brunswick  is  the  appendage  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  houses  of  Germany, 
that  of  Guelf ;  whose  head,  Henry  the  Lion,  contended  with  the  house  of  Swabia  for  the 
empire,  but  was  worsted,  and  put  under  the  imperial  ban.  Since  that  time,  the  Guelf  family 
has  held  only  a  secondary  place  in  Germany.  The  branch  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  however, 
has  risen  to  the  dignity,  first  of  electors  of  Hanover,  and  then  of  kings  of  Great  Britain. 
That  of  Wolfenbuttel  hold  only  the  small  domain  called  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  It  is 
rather  a  productive  territory,  situated  partly  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hartz,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Saxony.  The  city  of  Brunswick  is  larger  than  in  proportion  to  the  state,  containing 
a  population  of  about  30,000.  It  is  a  considerable  seat  of  tlie  inland  trade  of  Germany,  its 
fairs  ranking  next  to  those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  government  was  nearly  abso- 
lute till  very  lately,  when  the  people,  by  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  effected  for  Uiemselves 
a  representative  constitution. 

Branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  once  the  ruling  family  in  northern  Germany,  hold  a 
cluster  of  small  principalities  to  the  west  of  Saxony  royal.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  has  been 
lately  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  on  the  extinction  of  that  of  Grotha.  It 
comprehends  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Thuringia,  and  is  rather  productive.  The  city, 
containing  about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  trade  connected  with 
the  fair  of  Leipzig.  It  is  somewhat  a  learned  city ;  containing  a  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
with  valuable  manuscripts.  Saxe-Coburg  is  a  mountainous  territory,  comprising  part  of  the 
Thuringian  forest  It  contains  good  pasturage,  and  some  valuable  mines.  This  territory 
has  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  its  younger  members,  now  king 
of  the  Belgians.  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  on  the  Werra,  is  a  little  tract,  enriched 
by  mines  of  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt  Its  principal  towns 
are  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen,  with  about  5000  inhabitants  each.  The  little  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenburtr  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  ter- 
ritories of  Saxe-VV^eimar  and  the  Reuss  princes.  The  capital,  Altenburg  is  a  considerable 
town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

Oldenburg  is  distinguislied  by  the  high  rank  of  its  princes,  connected  by  &mily  alliances 
with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  particularly  Russia.  The  duke  has  possessions  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany ;  but  the  main  part  of  them  is  situated  on  the 
Weser,  to  the  west  of  Hanover;  a  flat,  marshy  district,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Holland.     The  capital,  Oldenburg,  contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Nassau  is  a  dukedom,  which,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  held  by  several  branches  of 
the  same  family,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Franconia,  forming  a  hilly  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayn,  it  produces 
those  valuable  wines,  old  Hock  and  Bleschert  which  distinguish  this  part  of  Germany :  it 
does  not  contain,  however,  any  towns  of  importance.  Wiesbaden,  the  capital,  much  visited 
on  account  of  its  15  warm  springs,  has  a  population  of  8000.  At  Niederselters,  two  million 
bottles  are  annually  filled  with  the  celebrated  Seltzer  water.  liangenschwalbach  and 
Schlangenbad  are  equally  noted  for  their  mineral  springs;  and  Hochheim,  Rudesheim, 
Johannisberg,  and  Asmannshausen,  for  their  fine  wine. 

The  other  principalities  are  all  very  small.  Anhalt,  on  the  Elbe,  between  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  has  its  population  of  136,000,  divided  between  the  three  branches  of  Dessau, 
Bemburg,  and  Cothcn.  The  family  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of  eminence. 
Schwartzenburg,  a  district  of  Franconia,  has  112,000  people,  divided  between  the  two 
branches  of  Sondershausen  and  Rudolstadt,  both  of  great  antiquity,  and  deriving  more  im- 
portance from  their  great  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory. 
Reuss,  in  Upper  Saxony,  has  83,000  inhabitants,  divided  between  the  elder  and  younger 
branches.  Lippe-Detmold  and  Lippe-Schauenburg  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Hanover ;  the 
one  hilly  and  wooded,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  A  former  prince  of  Lippe-Schauenburg 
made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  There  are  two  princes  of  Hohen- 
xollern,  Sigmaringen  and  Hcchingen,  having  between  them  54,500  people.  They  form  the 
only  petty  states  in  the  south  of  Germany,  being  situated  in  Swabia,  between  Baden  and 
Wirtemberg.  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  composed  of  two  hilly  counties  between  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  derives  almost  its  sole  importance  from  the  mineral  baths  of  Pyrmont,  which  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Hesse-Homburg  is  a  small  mountainous  principality 
near  Frankfort,  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  &mily  of  HesBe-Darmstadt.    Though,  by  tiie 
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favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  its  possessions  have  been  tripled,  they  do  not  exceed  those 
of  a  rich  English  squire.  Homburg,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  in  a  veiy  picturesque  situa- 
tion. The  little  principality  of  Liechtenstein,  a  district  in  the  Saxon  ffrzgebirgc,  has  only 
5500  inhabitants ;  but  the  prince,  as  an  Austrian  nobleman,  is  one  of  tlie  most  opulent  in- 
dividuals in  Europe,  and  his  family  distinguished  by  information  and  intelligence.  The 
Lilliputian  lordship  of  Kniphausen  was  recognised  as  an  independent  state,  by  an  act  of  the 
diet,  in  1826.     It  is  situated  within  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburj?. 

The  four  free  cities  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  form  still  an 
interesting  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  country.  They  are  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities ;  illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  European  system. 
The  members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  though  little  friendly  to  any  thing  republican,  con- 
sidered these  so  fully  established,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body. 

Hamburg  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industrious  regions  watered  by  the 
Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  grand  medium  of  communication  between 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  Europe ;  and  a  species  of  dep6t  for  the  commodities  of 
each.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  rude  northern  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  sacked,  particularly  by  the 
Vendes,  in  1002.  Its  advantageous  situation,  however,  enabled  it  always  to  recover  and  ex- 
tend its  commerce,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a 
treaty,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league.  It  continued  in  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  advance,  while  other  members  of  the  confederacy  declined.  In  1618  it  waj 
declared  a  free  imperial  city,  and  in  1768  was  emancipated  from  all  remnant  of  dependence 
upon  Denmark.  In  1807,  however,  a  period  of  deep  calamity  commenced ;  it  was  forcibly 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  Bonaparte  seized  on  a  part  of  the  public  treasure.  He 
caused  a  still  more  deadly  injury  by  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  by  which 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Hamburg  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  ruin.  She  suffered 
also  severely  in  1813,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  effect  her  liberation :  but,  on  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  she  was  restored  to  all  her  rights.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatly  revived ; 
though  her  previous  losses,  and  the  depression  generally  affecting  the  commercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  1835,  2204 
vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg ;  of  which  884  were  from  Great  Britain ;  406,  Holland ; 
40,  United  States,  &c.  The  leadmg  articles  of  importation  in  1830  were  coffee,  a^OOO.OOO 
lbs. ;  cotton,  16,000  bales ;  tobacco,  2538  hogsheads ;  rum,  3483  pui  cheons ;  pepper,  680,000 
lbs.;  tea,  8800  boxes.  {M'CuUoch's  Diet,  of  Commerce.)  The  total  exportation  from  Bri- 
tain to  the  Hanse  towns,  most  of  which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  from  7,500,000/.  to  9,000,000/. ; 
fh)m  the  United  States,  $800,000.  The  manufactures  of  Hamburg  are  various,  though  none 
very  considerable,  except  the  refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  also  declined  from  the  importance 
which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  of  St  MichaeFs  and  St  Peter's  have 
elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there  is  no  edifice  distmguished  for 
its  splendour.  The  hospital,  however,  completed  in  1823,  is  most  spacious  and  commodious ; 
being  700  feet  in  front,  and  each  wing  300  feet  long.  It  is  extremely  well  managed,  and 
believed  to  contain  2500  beds.  The  executive  in  Hamburg  consists  of  a  self-electcS  senate 
of  twenty-eight  metnbers,  who,  however,  are  checked  by  popular  councils  chosen  by  all  who 
have  240/.  of  property  within  the  city.  The  population  of  the  city  is  122,815 ;  that  of  the 
whole  territory,  154,000. 

Lubeck,  as  a  Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possessed  even  a 
pre-eminence;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  confederacy  were 
regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Its  situation,  however,  within  the  Baltic, 
and  not  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river,  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Hamburg  has,  in  modem  times,  attained.  It  acquired 
celebrity  by  the  retreat  of  Blucher,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena;  when  that  general, 
entrenching  himself  in  the  city,  made  a  desperate  stand  against  a  superior  force  of  French 
troops,  in  which  Lubeck  suffered  severely.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  it  regained  its  privi- 
leges as  a  free  city,  and  a  place  in  the  Germanic  diet  Its  commerce  is  impeded  by  the 
small  depth  of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obliges  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  consists 
in  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  countries ;  for  whose  use 
it  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  articles.  I^ubeck,  for  an  old  town,  is 
well  built  of  stone,  and  the  church  of  St  Mary  is  elegantly  adorned  with  a  series  of  paint- 
ings called  tlie  Dance  of  Death.  The  fortresses,  once  of  great  strength,  were  demolished 
by  the  French.  It  has  22,000  inhabitants. 
Bremen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  onnmerce  of  that  important  river 
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down  which  are  brought  tlie  productions  of  Westphalia  and  part  of  PVanconia ;  countries 
extensive  and  valuable,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  those  watered  by  the  Elbe.  The  city  in 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Yiver,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.  The  old  town  consists  of 
narrow  streets,  bordered  by  high  gloomy  houses,  built  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages :  but 
there  is  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant  style.  The  government,  which  once  approached 
to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost  purely  democratic.  In  1829  there  entered  Bremen  881  ves- 
sels ;  of  which  66  were  from  the  United  States ;  45,  West  Indies,  chiefly  Spanish ;  14,  South 
America ;  110,  Great  Britain ;  37,  France ;  5,  Spain  and  the  Canaries ;  2,  Italy ;  80,  Russia ; 
11,  Sweden ;  11,  Norway ;  66,  Denmark ;  321,  North  of  Germany  ;  41,  Prussia ;  70,  Nether- 
lands, &c. ;  2,  the  whale  fishery.  The  chief  imports  were  coffee,  13,500,000  lbs. ;  sugar, 
17,(K)0,0(K) ;  cotton,  1,500,000;  tobacco,  14,000,000;  wine,  15,000  oxhoft  (58  gallons); 
grain,  5098  lasts. 

Frankfort  on  thq  Mayn  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  city,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet. 
Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  from  being  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Ger- 
man inland  trade :  its  fairs,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
Leipzig.  Its  situation  on  the  Mayn,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  great  roads  which  traverse  Germany,  is  extremely  favourable  for  this  object  Though 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  there  are  several  spacious  squares  and  streets ;  also  numerous 
large  mansions  which  recall  solenm  historical  recollections.  The  fortifications  are  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  a  por- 
tion, called  Sachsenhausen,  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  well  informed ;  and  many  private  individuals  possess  valuable 
libraries,  and  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  particular  quarter,  where  they  were  shut  in  every  night ;  but  since 
1796  this  illiberal  system  has  been  discontinued.     Population  50,000. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HUNGARY. 

HuNOARY,  called  by  tlie  Germans  Ungam,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Bannat,  forms  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Long  the  grand  field  of  conflict  between  the 
Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  has  for  several 
centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the  portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  firom  Venice. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  tributary 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Car- 
pithian  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Poland.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  400  miles 
m  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant  states,  an  area  of  133,000  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  upwards  of  12,600,000  people. 

Surface.  The  great  mountain  girdle  of  the  Carpathians  ranges  nearly  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hungary.  Several  connected  chains  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most  elevated  are  those  of  Tatra  and  Matra ; 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat,  on  the  southern  border,  render  a  great 
part  of  the  country  at  least  very  hilly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plains  of  almost  bound- 
less extent,  such  as  that  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  the  Theiss,  which  covers  a 
space  of  upwards  of  22,000  square  miles ;  and  another  to  the  west  of  that  river,  reaching 
to  the  borders  of  Styria.  Hungary,  protected  by  the  Carpathians  from  the  blasts  of  the 
north,  and  sloping  downwards  to  the  south,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  any  part  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  Carpathian  terraces,  particularly,  the  richest  wines,  and  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  southern  Europe,  are  raised  in  perfection.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  country, 
however ;  many  tracts  being  naked  and  rocky,  others  covered  with  marshes,  and  some  even 
forming  deserts  of  barren  sand. 

The  rivers  of  Hungary  are  very  important  The  Danube,  making  a  grand  circuit,  rolls 
through  it,  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries.  The 
Drave  and  the  Save,  from  the  west,  bring  to  it  all  the  waters  of  the  greajt  alpine  border  of 
Southern  Germany.  The  Theiss,  after  collecting,  in  a  course  of  400  miles,  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  tlie  Carpathians,  falls  in  fVom  the  east,  near  the  southern  frontier. 
The  Marosch  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Theiss ;  and  the  Gran  and  the  Waag  are  con- 
siderable streams,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  itself. 

The  lakes  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  but  only  two  are  large ;  the  Flatten  or  BalatoD 
which  receives  the  waters  of  nine  streams,  and  is  supposed  to  pour  them  under  ground  into 
the  Danube ;  and  the  Neusiedler,  the  water  of  which  is  salt  The  long  and  sluggish 
streams  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Marosch  spread  into  wide  morasses,  which,  acted  on  l^  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  exhale  pestilential  vapours,  oilen  more  fiit&l  than  the  sword  to  the 
armies  which  have  been  led  into  their  vicinity. 
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Skgt.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

I.  Primitive  rocks.  Primitive  rocks  are  not  abundant,  and  they  do  not  occupy  great 
tracts  in  the  districts  where  they  occur.  They  form  the  group  of  Presburg,  the  group  of 
Nyitra,  that  of  Tatra,  to  the  south  of  which  are  situated  the  mountains  of  Gomor,  of  which 
they  form  the  principal  mass.  They  reappear  in  Transylvania  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina 
and  Moldavia ;  to  the  south,  in  the  chain  of  Fagaras,  which  ranges  into  the  Bannat ;  to  the 
west,  in  the  mountains  of  Gaina  and  Bibar.  l%ey  re-appear  at  Peterwaradin,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Styria.  A  central  granite  appears  to  form  the  group  of  Presburg ;  the  Krivan 
in  the  group  of  Ostrosky ;  of  Polana,  a  little  &rther  to  the  north ;  and  the  Tatra.  Gneiss, 
containing  beds  of  granite,  of  mica  slate,  &c.,  occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county 
of  Gomor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina,  in  the  group  of  Fagaras, 
in  the  Bannat  Mica  slate  and  clay  slate  occur  on  the  acclivities  of  all  the  groups,  the 
rocks  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Mica  slate  forms  the  group  of  Nyitra ;  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Zeleznik,  Jobva,  Roeenau  (in  the  county  of  Gomor), 
where  we  observe  it  passing  into  clay  slate,  which  rock  often  alternates  witli  it,  and  at 
length  becomes  predominant,  forming  the  whole  superior  part  of  the  deposit  Mercury 
occurs  at  Szlana,  in  unctuous  mica  slate :  rhomboidal  iron  ore,  or  iron  glance,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ensiedel  and  Golnitz ;  prismatic  iron  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  in  beds  in  clay  slate 
at  Zeleznik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosenau.  Euphotide,  or  diallage  rock,  and  serpentine, 
are  found  at  Dobschau,  and  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  point  of  Sclavonia  and 
Peterwaradin.  Porphyritic  greenstone  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Tiszolez,  where  the  castle  is  situated. 

IL  Transition  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  begin  at  Presburg,  where  they  rest  on  the 
primitive  group :  they  range  from  S. W.  to  N.E.  into  (rallicia,  in  their  course  passing  behind 
the  Tatra ;  they  cover  a  considerable  space  from  north  to  south,  where  they  join  the  group 
of  Nyitra,  the  mountains  of  Zolyom  and  Gomor.  They  form  the  sn^Il  group  of  Diosgyor  to 
the  north  of  Erlau ;  they  appear  in  different  points  of  the  chain  of  sandstone  which  extends 
from  Tatra  into  Transylvania ;  they  become  more  abundant  in  Marmaros,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Transylvania,  where  they  join  again  with  the  chain  of  Fagaras.  We  meet  with 
them  again  in  the  countries  of  Nagy-Ag  and  Offenbanya,  in  the  Bannat ;  and,  lastly,  in 
Croatia.  Deposits  of  transition  quartzy  sandstone,  and  compact  limestone,  with  greywacke, 
occur  near  to  Neusohl,  in  the  group  of  Tatra,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dunajec,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia;  but  this  compact  limestone  occurs  alone  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
where  it  also  terminates  the  transition  deposits.  Transition  syenite  and  porphyritic  green- 
•tone  are  found  at  Pila  near  to  Kdnigsberg,  at  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  in  the  mountains  of 
Borsony,  of  Karancs,  on  the  northern  foot  of  the  Matra.  It  re-appears  in  the  mountains  of 
Kapnick,  of  Nagy-Ag,  Zalathna,  Voros-Patak ;  and  it  appears  also  to  occur  in  the  Bannat 

III.  Secondary  rocks.  The  following  secondary  deposits  are  described  as  occurring  in 
Hungary : —  1.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  transition  strata  at  Jablunicza  and  Steurdorf, 
near  to  Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat ;  and  the  same  formation  occurs  at  Funfkirchen.  2.  The 
Jura  limestone  formation  occurs  principally  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Hungary.  3.  A 
sandstone  formation,  containing  coal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Carpathians,  which,  in  the 
regular  succession,  lies  upon  the  Jura  limestone,  and  below  the  chalk  formation,  forms  the 
whole  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  into  Moldavia ;  it  also  penetrates  into 
Transylvania,  of  which  it  occupies  all  the  central  part ;  it  also  forms  the  Kahlengebirge, 
near  to  Vienna,  where  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  coal  formation  and  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Moravia.  4.  The  chalk  formation  also  occurs  in  Hungary :  thus  a  remarkable  kind 
of  this  deposit  appears  at  Buda  Oros,  and  a  particular  compact  marly  limestone,  abounding 
in  green  tedcy  disseminated  parts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  chalk,  occurs  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Molasse,  or  sandstone  with  lignite,  is  the  most  abimdant  of  the 
Hungarian  tertiary  rocks,  and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  con- 
glomerates belonging  to  trachyte.  It  covers  the  southern  declivity  of  all  the  mountains 
which  form  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary ;  it  extends  into  Gallicia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians ;  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Transylvania,  at  Clausenburg,  Carlsburg,  Her- 
manstadt,  and  Cronstadt  It  covers,  towards  the  west,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  limit  of  that  principality,  and  extends  even  into  the  Banpat ;  it  forms  nearly 
the  whole  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  from  whence  it  extends  into  Croatia.  The  coarse 
marine  limestone  of  Paris  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  CEdenburg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Balaton,  and  at  Funfkirchen.  It  occurs  also  in  Buckovina,  and  in  Eastern 
Gallicia.  The  limestone  containing  lymnete  occurs  at  Nagy-Vasony,  and  in  the  marshes 
of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

Tertiary  Plutonian  rocks.     Trachyte.    This  Plutonian  rock  appears  to  rise  through  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  been  sent  fWnn  below  after  the 
deposition  of  these  strata.    It  forms  five  groups ;  one  occupies  the  districts  of  Schemnitz, 
^     Vou  IL  11  Q 
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Kremnitz  and  K((ni?8berg ;  the  second  occurs  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  it  forms  the 
mountains  of  Dregeley  and  Vissegrade ;  a  third  forms  the  mountains  of  Matra,  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  great  plain ;  a  fourth  includes  the  mountains  between  Eperies  and  Tokay ; 
lastly,  m  fifth  occurs  at  Vihorlet,  and  extends  into  the  counties  of  Ungh  and  Beregh.  The 
same  formation  forms  a  considerable  group  in  Transylvania,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia; 
and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  district  of  Nagy-Ag  and 
Zalathna.  The  porphyritic  variety  of  trachyte  is  the  most  abundant ;  the  other  varieties 
occur  only  in  the  Schemnitz  group.  Pitchstone,  pearlstone,  pumice,  and  obsidian  occur, 
associated  with  the  trachyte,  around  the  trachyte  hills ;  and,  extending  from  them  into  the 
plains,  there  are  vast  beds  of  trachyte  conglomerates  or  tuffits.  These  conglomerates  are 
formed  of  debris,  often  transported  and  triturated  in  water.  Near  to  the  hills,  they  are  com- 
posed of  very  large  blocks,  but  in  the  plains  of  scoriaceous  and  earthy  matters ;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  pumiceous  matter,  sometimes  ground  down  into  an  earthy  form.  These  deposits 
contain  fossil  o]]|anic  remains;  viz.  opaline  wood,  impressions  of  plants  and  shells,  of 
various  kinds.  The  trachytic  conglomerates  are  the  principal  repository  of  precious  opal, 
and  the  pumiceous  conglomerates  that  of  jasper-opal  and  wood-opal.  The  conglomerates 
composed  of  broken-down  and  decomposed  pumice  are  very  abundant  between  Tokay  and 
Tolesva.  The  porphyroidal  varieties  form  the  mountains  between  Erdo-Benye  and  Talljra ; 
they  appear  again  in  the  county  of  Beregh,  where  they  contain  considerable  masses  of 
aluminous  rock.  The  auriferous  deposits  of  the  trachyte  formation  are  found  in  masses  in 
the  pumiceous  conglomerate,  or  in  veins  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  trachyte  which  is  used 
for  mill-stones. 

V.  Alluvial  rocks.  Old  alluvial  rocks,  and  also  those  of  modem  formation,  abound  in 
Hungary.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  calcareous  tufias,  some  of  which  are  dilu- 
vial, others  modem,  and  daily  forming. 

SuBSECT.  2.  and  3. — Botany  and  Zoology. 
The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Hungary  aie  similar  to  those  of  Germany. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

To  the  Romans  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  and  was  the  domain 
of  tribes  still  more  mde,  wild,  and  wandering  than  those  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
Romans  formed  out  of  it  the  province  of  Dacia,  including  the  district  lying  south  of  the 
Danube,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  Uieir  empire  in 
this  quarter.  The  fiital  step  of  allowing  a  passage,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  flying 
Ostrogoths,  laid  open  the  defenceless  empire ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  continued  torrent  of 
barbarous  invaders  poured  in  from  the  extremities  of  eastem  Europe,  and  even  of  central 
Asia. 

The  Huns,  in  a.  n.  433,  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which  from  them  has  ever 
eince  retained  the  name  of  Hungary.  Attila,  whom  Gibbon  has  styled  the  supreme  monarch 
of  the  barbarians,  established  his  court  and  camp  on  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  In 
the  ninth  century  followed  the  Magyars,  whose  posterity  form  still  the  ruling  body  in 
the  nation. 

Hungary  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective,  in  a.  d.  1000. 
Its  most  powerful  monarch  was  Louis  the  Great,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  carried  hn 
arms  into  Italy. 

The  union  with  Austria  took  place  in  1438,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Austria 
with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  deceased  king.  The  crown  was  afterwards  held  for  a  time  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  the  gallant  chiefs  Huniades  and  Matthias  Corvinus ;  but 
it  ultimately  reverted  to,  and  remained  with,  the  house  of  Austria.  Dreadful  wars  were, 
however,  waged  with  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Vienna ;  but  for  more  than  a  century,  that  declining  power  has  been  completely 
expelled  from  Hungary,  and  has  considered  it  quite  enough  to  preserve  its  own  borders  £com 
Austrian  invasion. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  relations  of  Hungary,  cx)nsidered  as  a  member  of  the  Austrian  empire,  have 
been  already  considered.  It  has,  however,  some  features  peculiar  to  itself.  The  kingdom 
is  now  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  dynasty  ;  but,  in  ci^  that  should  become  extinct,  the  right 
of  choice  would  return  to  the  nation.  The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  high  prerogatives. 
Without  their  vote  the  king  cannot  make  or  change  the  laws,  impose  taxes,  or  even  levy 
troops.  Every  new  king,  before  his  coronation,  must  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  Hungary.  The  diet  consists  of  four  states  or  orders: — L  The  bishops  and  abbots.  2.  The 
magistrates  or  great  nobles.  3.  The  knights.  4.  The  free  cities.  The  two  former  appear 
in  person,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  magnate  table ;  the  two  latter,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  state  table,  appear  by  their  representatives.  The  diet  assembles  every  three  years, 
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at  Presburg  or  Buda,  and  sits  during  the  king's  pleasure.  If  three  of  the  orders  agree  to  any 
proposition,  the  fourth  must  give  its  consent 

In  the  administration,  the  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  form  part 
of  the  corporations  in  the  free  cities,  have  no  share :  a  circumstance  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  to  throw  upon  them  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  from  which  the  nobles  and  clergy 
hold  themselves  exempt  The  peasantry,  though  nominally  emancipated,  are  still  really 
held  in  a  state  of  predial  slavery.  They  are  allowed,  indeed,  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  Out  of  the  produce,  however,  the  occupant  has  to 
pay  one-tenth  to  the  churcn,  and  one-ninth  to  his  landlord,  who  also  claims  one  hundred  and 
four  days*  labour  in  the  year,  besides  sundry  other  little  gifts  and  services,  which  are  liable 
to  indefinite  overcharge.  They  are  also  required  to  co-operate  in  the  making  and  repairing 
the  roads,  and  have  troops  quartered  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  their  condition  appears 
decidedly  the  worse  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  proud  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  who 
have  always  resisted  every  measure  proposed  by  the  sovereign  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  amoimts  to  about  100,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
increased  to  about  235,000.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  peculiar  tax,  called  kriegssteuer, 
or  war-tax.    The  revenue  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,000  florins. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Indtistry, 

The  agriculture  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  extent  of  unfavourable  soil,  yields  very  copious  products,  out  of  which  a  large  sur- 
plus arises  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  an  estimate  which 
Crrellman  has  founded  on  the  cadastre  instituted  by  Joseph  II.,  it  contains  23,905,000  jochs 
of  productive  land,  out  of  an  entire  surface  of  39,329,000 ;  the  rest  being  waste,  water,  and 
morass,  or  otherwise  useless.  Among  these  are  about  5,000,000  arable,  7,500,000  pasture, 
9,000,000  woodland,  1,000,000  vines,  and  600,000  garden  ground.  Schwartner  and  Blu- 
menbach  agree  in  rating  the  produce  in  grain  at  105,000,000  bushels.  A  little  maize  and 
rice  is  grown  in  the  Bannat;  otherwise  the  kinds  of  grain  are  those  used  in  "Germany.  The 
agriculture  is  very  rude.  Light  carts ;  a  plough,  of  which  the  share  is  almost  horizontal, 
and  which  seldom  penetrates  above  three  inches ;  and  meagre  cattle,  present  themselves  in 

the  dirty  farm-yard  (Jig.  434.). 
434        ^  !syi_  In  the  rotation  of  crops,  every 

third  year  is  fallow.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  bred,  and  even  export- 
ed, in  vast  numbers ;  though  the 
breeds,  before  late  improvements, 
were  by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  horned  cattle,  however,  are 
large,  vigorous,  and  active,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  and  excellent- 
ly adapted  for  the  plough.  The 
breed  of  horses  had  fallen  into 
total  disrepute,  till  it  was  improv- 
ed by  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  imperial  stud.  The  native 
Hungarian  sheep  bears  very  coarse  wool ;  but  in  all  the  western  districts  it  is  much  improved 
by  crosses  with  the  Spanish.  Some  of  it  is  now  very  fine,  and  is  even  imported  into  Eng- 
land as  the  best  Saxon  wool.  In  1810,  there  were  found  451,000  horsfes,  2,400,000  oxen 
and  cows,  and  8,000,000  sheep ;  now  probably  more.  Besides  the  ample  supply  of  bacon, 
which  is  found  at  the  table  of  almost  every  peasant,  the  number  of  hogs  annually  exported 
b  from  200,000  to  250,000.  Wine  is  a  special  object  of  Hungarian  culture.  That  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tokay,  and  is  produced  there,  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  districts, 
is  most  celebrated.  It  is  sweetish,  luscious,  and  does  not  attain  to  perfection  till  it  is  very 
old.  A  good  deal  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  finer  sorts  is  derived,  according  to  Dr. 
Townson,  Irom  mixing  the  essence  or  juice  of  a  small  number  of  half-dried  and  shrivelled 
grapes  with  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country.  Two  sorta  are  produced  in  this  way,  ausbrueh 
and  mazchlap ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  tliat  for  each  pint  of  essence  put 
into  the  mazchlap,  two  are  put  into  the  ausbrueh.  Tokay  is  consumed  chiefly  at  the  tables 
of  the  great  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Austrian  nobles.  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  Hun- 
garian vineyards  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  eimers.  The  Hungarians  make  their  wines 
a  subject  of'^  especial  pride,  absurdly  pretending  that  the  worst  is  superior  to  the  best  French 
wine.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  is 
largely  exported.  Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  also  staple  products.  Bees  are  very  exten- 
sively reared ;  and  the  exports  of  honey  and  wax  are  estimated  at  about  250,000/.  To  these 
articles  may  be  added,  though  no  longer  to  the  same  great  extent  as  formerly,  cabbage  and 
other  garden  products,  with  some  fruits,  as  plums  and  melons. 
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gory.  There  are,  however,  coarse  domestic  ftbrica  of  linen  and  woollen  for  home  ccMisurap- 
tioD.  Hides  and  akina  are  (SAned,  aflei  a  simple  process,  and  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  by 
the  peasants. 

The  subterraneous  wealth  of  Hungary  is  equally  copious  with  that  which  its  BurJmce 
yields.  Gold  and  silver,  in  particular,  the  most  brilliant  and  precious  of  the  metals,  ar« 
raised  Irom  the  mines  of  tjchemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  mines  arc  chiefly  royal  property,  or,  where  private  individuals  are 
allowed  to  collect  the  ore,  Lliey  must,  at  least,  give  it  to  the  royal  smelting-houses  at  a  fixed 
rate.  The  annual  quantity  ia  stated  by  Hassel  at  1050  lbs.  of  gold,  and  41,600  lbs.  of  silver. 
There  is  a  great  reduction  of  the  former  quantity,  partly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Austrian  govenuncnt,  which  can  no  longer  afford  to 
make  the  same  exertions.  According 
to  Delius,  the  value  of  the  gold  ana 
silver  extracted  between  1740  and 
1T73  was  upwards  of  ten  millions 
sterling.  The  engine  employed  at 
SchemnitE  (Jg.  435.),  for  drawing  up 
the  ore,  and  letting  down  machinery, 
is  moved  by  water,  and  was  considered 
the  finest  existing,  belbre  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine.  The  mines 
of  Hungary  yield  also  10,000  tons  of 
iron,  la,000  tons  of  copper,  1225  tona 
of  lead,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
cool  and  salt.  Accordiiig  to  HssmI, 
the  entire  number  of  miners  and  U- 
tMurers  employed  amounts  to  45,000. 
Fuhertf.  The  livers  and  laket  of 
Hunf^f  are  fiill  of  fish;  and  t^ 
fishery  is  of  considerable  importuwv 
and  value.  The  Thciss  is  said  by  the 
inhabitants  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  fish  and  one  of  water.  In  1810,  the  importaticHW 
offish  from  Hungary  into  Lower  Austria  were  estitnated  at  86,0001. 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its  fine  rivers,  labours  under  great  disad- 
vantages,  from  the  want  ^  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being  fi«quently 
impewd,  and  from  its  embouchure  bein^  in  the  possession  af  the  Turks,  whose  barbar^m  hu 
hitnerto  boiSled  every  attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland 
traffic  is  tolerably  brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  animals,  and  with 
wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  gipsies,  and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  2000  fairs  which  are 
annually  held  throughout  tlie  country.  The  great  centres  of  this  interna)  traffic  are  Peath 
and  Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for 
manuftctured  produce.  In  1802,  the  leading  exports  were,  cattle,  8,433,000  florins;  grain, 
2,367,000;  wine,  2,361,000;  woo),  .'1,039,000;  leather,  1,245,000;  which,  with  minor  arti. 
else,  made  24,515,000.  The  lesdiog  imports  were,  woollen  cloth,  4,668,000;  cottooa, 
1,611,000;  linens,  2.692,000;  silk,  1,223.000;  coflee,  Sic.  2,790,000;  hardware,  &C., 
1,290,000;  making,  with  minor  articles,  18,390,000  fiorins. 

Sect.  VI.— arif  anrf  Social  State. 
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If  these  returns  may  be  depended  upon,  they  show  a  gradual  and  considerable  aL„ . 

tion.  The  apparent  diminution  of  the  population  within  the  military  limits  was  ocovwHwd, 
we  believe,  by  a  transference  of  territory. 

The  Hungarians  consist  chiefly  of  two  races,  the  Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  who  are  esti- 
mated by  Csaplovicz  at  n,.'>DO,000 ;  and  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  at  4,050.-00a 
There  are  also  640,000  Wallachians;  577,000  Germans;  ITO/WO  Jews;  £0,000  gipues; 
beside!  Amauts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c  There  is  no  middle  class  in  Ilungaiy.  Society 
consists  of  haughty  nobles,  poor  peasants,  and  peddling  traffickers.  The  nohles  are  a  brave, 
B,  and  hardy  race.     To  them  applies  Voltaire's  character  of  the  Hungarians,  as  "a 
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;roud  and  ^nermis  nation,  the  scourge  of  its  tjranta,  and  the  defender  of  its  Bovereigns." 
'hey  have  the  moEt  devoted  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  and  to  every 
thing  Hungarian ;  the  moat  noted  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  every  titmg  German.  The 
peasantry  present  an  uniform  aspect  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  not  one  being  advanced  be- 
yond another,  nor  the  whole  beyond  what  they  were  in  a  remote  ngB.  It  is  impoaaible, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherer,  Ihat  when  the  Romani  invaded  lUyria,  the  peasants  could,  aj 
respects  dresa,  aspect,  and  manners,  be  more  completely  barbarous  than  at  present ;  nor  could 
the  wagons  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  ruder  than  those  which  still  crowd  the  streets  of 
Presburg.  The  traffic  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans,  Jews,  and  the  gipsies,  a  numerous 
race,  who  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  respect  of  Tclijrions  tvorship,  full  freedom  has  been  long  established  in  Hungary,  and 
all  Cliristian  professions  are  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  but,  in  practice,  it  is 
complained  that  this  equality  does  not  go  beyond  toleration.  The  Catholic  is  the  moat 
numerous  and  powerful ;  its  professors  are  estimated  by  Csaplovicz  at  about  5,000,000 ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  are  three  archbishops,  thirty-nine  hifihope,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  about 
9300  clergymen,  secular  and  regular.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about  2,100,000,  and 
have  1807  clergymen.  The  Greeks  amount  to  629,284,  and  have  an  archbishop,  three 
bishops,  and  nearly  4000  clergy.  The  bishops  poteess  extensive  property,  and  are  bound  tj> 
take  the  field  with  their  vassfus  in  the  national  insurrection.  Seven  bishops  were  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Mohacz.  Schwartner  estimated  the  Hungarian  clergy  at  15,600;  which,  taking 
the  population  at  9,600,000,  gives  one  clergyman  for  everjr  610  individuals. 

Learning  is  not  altogether  neglected  in  Hungary.  Latin  is,  in  some  places,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  higher  ranks,  end  mathematics  and  natural  history  meet  with  encourage- 
menL  There  are  only  fifly-eight  printing  presses,  and  sixty  paper  manu&clories  in  the 
kingdom.  Such  is  the  want  of  information,  that  Dr.  Bright  ftund  tlie  leading  people  at 
Schemnitt  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mexico  was  an  English  island,  and  that  sugar  and 
coffee  grew  in  Great  Britain!  Hungary,  however,  has  a  university,  with  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  museum.  In  1820,  it  was  attended  by  985  students.  According  lo 
Dr.  Bright,  many  of  the  nobles  ate  exceedingly  anxious  to  prtanote  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  their  countrymen. 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  par- 
ticularly on  ncciEJon  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of  unbounded  gaiety.  The  national 
military  dress  being  the  same  commonly  denominated  hussar,  is  picturesque  and  martial,  end 
has  been  imitated  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  pcasentry  wear  a  broad-brimm'Kl 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low  rounded  crown;  they  have  their  matted  long  black  hair  negligently 
plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers  covered"  with  a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  retaining  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather  clnsteia 
of  cottages,  arranged  ni  each  side  of  a  muddy  road,  whitewashed,  roofed  with  thatch,  but 
the  interior  containing,  generally,  three  tolerably  comfortable  apartments. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
Hungary  is  divided  into,  1.  Lower  Hungary,  which  fonns  the  western ;  and,  2.  Upper 
Hungary,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  t&  kicgdoiD.     3.  Croatia.     4.  Sclavonk. 

Lower  Hungary  is  divided  info  two  parts  by  the  Danube.  That  on  the  north  of  the  rivet 
is  the  most  important ;  nnil  contains  the  great  mining  districts  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz. 
Presburg,  establislicd  in  15!K,  as  tlie  place  where  the  kings  were  to  be  crowned,  and  the 
diets  to  be  held,  was  the  capital  of  Hungary,  tmlil  1784,  when  the  scat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Buda.  Its  population  is  41,000.  The  houses  and  streets  are  ordinary  in  theii 
appearance ;  and  the  suburbs  only  can  bonvt  a  few  palaces  of  the  nobles.  The  castle,  lately 
burned  down,  except  the  walls,  overlooks  the  very  extensive  plain  in  which  the  city  staodB. 
Presburg  has  a  few  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  com  and  wine,  up 
and  down  the  Danube.  There  is  a  large  Lutheran  seminary,  attended  by  about  500  students. 
Buda,  or  Olen  i^fig.  '136.),  and  PesUi,  separated  by  the  Danube,  form,  in  conjunction,  by 
much  the  most  important  city  in 
Hungaiy.  Buda,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  the  first  in  dignity,  being  now 
the  seat  of  government,  which  was 
transferred  thither  by  Joeeph  IL 
from  Presburg,  in  1734.  It  consists 
chleflv  of  an  extensive  fiirtreM 
seated  on  a  lofly  rock,  somewhat 
resemblmg  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  containing  the  houses  of  the 
Palatine  and  of  some  of  the  jnin- 
cipal  nobility.  Along  the  fbot  of 
the  castle  several  streets  extend 
opoD  the  river.    One  of  the  most 
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remarkatile  features  consists  of  the  baths,  which  are  ancient,  and  of  Turkish  eanatructioa. 
The  citizens  resort  to  them  in  crowds,  exhibiting  themselves  in  a  very  unscrupulous  slate 
of  nudity.  Peath,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  larger  and  now  mora  unportant  city,  fonning 
the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary.  Four  immense  fairs  are  held  there,  which  pre- 
sent an  epitome  both  of  the  people  and  productions  of  the  country.  The  native  products  aie 
chiefly  sold  without  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  a  long  road,  as  they  anive  in  ihe  wagons,  cli»> 
posed  Ibr  that  purpose  ao  aa  U>  Ibrm  a  species  of  square  enclosure.  An  immense  space  is 
covered  with  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  the  .latter  often  amounting  to  30,000.  The  goods 
brought  down  from  Vienna  are  displayed  in  a  large  open  apace  within  the  town,  and  in 
ranges  of  bootha.  which  are  penetrated  by  two  bnwd  streeta  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  by  other  smaller  streets  and  passages.  The  Danulie,  also,  for  the  space  of  ulf 
a  mile,  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  which,  with  the  ha^la^  serve  as  a  market-place  for 
the  goods.  For  recreation  are  prepared  various  sights,  puppet-shows,  fruits,  especially 
watcr-meltms  in  immense  quantities,  and  refreshments  coiiked  and  presented  by  the  gipaieai 
Great  commercial  roads  branch  off  Itora  Pesth  through  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to- 
wards Austria,  Moiavia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Italy.  Pesth  cont&ms  HJSOZ 
inhabilanta,  and  Buda  3S,000i  making  in  all  94,500.  Pesth  is  chiefly  modem,  and  well 
built;  conlain^g  many  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  besides  churches.  There  is  ctn< 
siderahle  magnificence  in  the  grenadiers'  caserne,  built  by  Charles  VI.,  and  in  a  large  un- 
finished edifice,  raised  by  Joee^  II.,  which  Townson  calls  a  palace;  but  Bright  does  not 
think  it  possible  to  say  what  it  is.    The  national  university,  already  mentioned,  is  in  Pesth. 


:Lty  is  without  walls,  and  is  connected  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  240  boats,  which  ue 
moveable,  and  through  which,  at  stated  times,  an  opening  is  made  to  allow  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  rafts.     Li  winter  it  is  taken  down,  and  the  two  cities  communicate  over  the 


The  mininr  capitals,  Schemnitz,  Kremnltz,  and  Nei»)hl,  are  situated  on  the  declivities 
of  a  bold  and  mountainous  country,  forming  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Carpathians.  Schemnlti, 
the  great  centre  of  the  mining  operations,  is  in  a  position  peculiarly  rugged,  the  street* 
being  built  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  clifi  aiM  woods:  of  its 
17,000  inhobiUnts,  8500  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  town  was  founded  in  745;  but 
it  was  Maria  Theresa  who  established  the  mining  college,  which  is  conducted  on  a  verr 
liberal  footing;  comprehends  lectures  on  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge;  and  is  attanded, 
■     ■    '■  ■     """    r  300  students.    The  mines  have  been  already  noticed.    The 

water  is  drained  off  by  a  subterrane- 
ous strcftm  of  about  twelve  mile*  in 
length,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Gran.  Kremniti  (^.  437.)  is 
only  about  half  the  size,  and  has  » 
more  straggling  and  neglected  ap- 
pearance ;  Uiough  one  of  its  churchet 
IB  very  profusely  ornamented.  Neu- 
Bohl,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is 
supported  by  the  copper-mines,  and 
has  a  large  manufactory  of  arms  in  its 
vicmity. 

There  are  also  other  towna  of  soine 
impM-tance  in  this  division  of  Lower  Hungary.  Gran,  on  the  Danube,  was  once  a  military 
post  of  first  importance,  though  its  strong  castle  is  now  in  ruins;  but  it  is  still  the  ecclesias- 
tical capital,  its  archbishop  beirig  the  primate  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Mineral 
waters,  resembling  those  of  Epsom,  have  also  been  lately  discovered  there,  trom  which  ft 
manufkctory  of  magnesia  has  been  established.  This  district  extends  also  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube,  on  ils  eastern  bank,  where  it  approaches  the  Turkish  frontier.  Here 
occur  several  large  towns.  Thercsopol,  named  after  Maria  Theresa,  in  a  wide  plain,  with 
30,000  inhabitants;  Ncusatz,  a  tree  city  on  the  Danube,  with  17,000  bhabitants,  and  a  con- 
siderahle  trade  with  Turkey ;  Zombor,  not  far  Irom  the  Franz  canal,  with  18,776  inbthitanta, 
and  a  large  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  The  bulk  of  Ihe  inhabitants  in  all  these  three  towns 
consists  of  Greeks  and  Servians. 

That  part  of  Lower  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Danube,  encloeed  between 
that  river  and  the  Austrian  and  Illyrian  frontiers,  contains  also  a  number  of  places  of  txn- 
sidetsble  importance.  Oldenburg  is  finely  situated,  in  a  country  varie^ted  with  wooded 
and  vine-covered  hills,  which  surround  the  great  lake  of  the  Neusiedler  See.  Of  11,487 
inhabitants,  4600  are  Protestants.  There  is  more  manufacturing  industry  than  in  most 
Hungarian  towns;  but  still  it  owes  its  main  proeperity  to  its  position ;  being  the  route  by 
whicti  supplies  of  provisions  are  conveyed  mim  Hungary  to  Vienna.  For  this  purpose, 
40,000  cattle,  and  80,000  hoge  ore  annually  brought  to  its  markets.     There  is  also  a  great 


trade  in  wine,  of  which  33,000  cimera  are  produced  b  its  neighbourhood.    CEdeuburg  his 
also  in  its  neighbourhood  a  mine  of  cool,  which  yields  about  ViflOO  tons  annually.    Raab, 
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on  the  river  of  the  same  namq,  near  its  junction  with  tlie  Danube,  once  celebrated  as  a 
fortress,  is  now  more  noted  for  its  fiiirs  and  markets.  Of  its  16,000  inhabitants,  more  than 
half  live  in  the  suburbs.  Comom,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Waag,  is  still 
more  celebrated  for  its  ancient  strength ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1272  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Its  situation  gives  it  still  a  considerable 
trade ;  which,  since  the  year  1805,  has  caused  its  population  to  increase  from  9300  to  11,000. 
It  suffered  severely  by  shocks  of  earthquake  in  1763  and  1783.  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  the 
heart  of  this  marshy  district,  was  anciently  a  splendid  town  and  a  royal  residence,  called 
Alba  Regalis.  For  five  centuries  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  their  remains 
deposited  here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  has  been  entirely  neglected;  and 
though  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  which  bear  the  stamp  of  grandeur,  it  is  but  a  poor 
%ad  mean  place.  It  has  a  population  of  18,776.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Stuhlweissenburg  is 
the  great  lake  of  Balaton  or  Flatten,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  vast  woods,  and  by  precipitous  though  not  lofty  banks.  Vesprim,  Guns,  and 
Steinamanger  are  small  country  towns,  the  last  only  remarkable  by  being  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  of  a  clerical  academy.  Funfkirchen  is  an  ancient  city,  which  makes  a  some- 
what magnificent  appearance  by  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  its  university,  which  was 
once  attended  by  2000  students,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  men.  The  bishop 
has  a  good  library,  of  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  citizens  are  allowed  access;  an 
advantage,  however,  of  which  they  rarely  avail  themselves.  There  are,  moreover,  a  great 
quantity  of  hogs  and  cattle  brought  for  sale  to  Funfkirchen.  Population,  above  11,000. 
Mohacs,  on  the  Danube,  is  only  a  large  assemblage  of  cottages ;  but  it  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  gained  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  when  Louis  II.  perished,  with  twenty- 
eight  magnates,  500  nobles,  seven  bishops,  and  22,000  troops.  Szigeth  is  a  strong  post, 
celebrated  in  Hungarian  warfare,  situated  on  the  Almas. 

Upper  Hungary  consists  of  a  vast  range  of  territory,  extending  fix)m  the  Danube  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern  part,  being 
finely  watered,  produce  in  the  highest  perfection  those  delicious  wines  for  which  Hungary 
is  so  famous.  The  southern  part  consists  of  one  unvaried  and  almost  unlimited  plain,  through 
which  flows  the  Theiss,  which  traverses  Upper  Hungary  from  north  to  south.  This  plam 
consists,  in  some  places,  of  barren  sand  blown  into  hillocks;  in  others,  of  immense  expanses 
of  fine  pasturage  covered  with  numberless  flocks  and  herds ;  while  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Theiss  is  marshy  and  inundated. 

Debretzin,  or  Debreczin,  for  extent  and  importance,  takes  decidedly  the  lead  of  all  places 
in  Upper  or  Eastern  Hungary ;  yet  it  may  be  called  an  enormous  village,  rather  than  a  city, 
or  even  a  town.  Population,  about  40,000.  The  houses,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are 
mere  cottages,  one  story  high,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  arranged  on  no  regular  plan.  There 
18  no  pavement,  and  in  the  most  frequented  quarters  the  passenger  flounders  through  sand 
and  mud.  Instead  of  a  wall,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  the  town-gates  are,  like  field- 
gates,  stuck  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists; 
and  by  their  plain  attire,  their  simple  deportment,  the  stillness  and  earnestness  which  sit 
upon  every  countenance,  give  a  character  to  the  place  very  different  from  that  of  a  gay 
capital ;  yet,  next  to  Pesth,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  Every  quarter 
of  a  year  there  is  a  market,  when  a  space  of  ground  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  command  is 
covered  with  flocks  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts.  A  fine  species  of  soap 
made  here  is  considered  a  luxury  even  at  Vienna ;  and  a  great  deal  of  saltpetre  is  manu- 
fiictured.  The  Calvinists  have  an  extensive  college,  attended  by  550  students,  and  possessing 
a  library,  of  20,000  volumes. 

Among  other  towns  of  Upper  Hungary,  must  be  mentioned  Grosswaradin,  to  the  east  of 
Debretzin.  It  is  a  pretty  frontier  town  of  the  district  of  Hungary,  inhabited  by  the  Walla^ 
chians.  The  inhabitants,  unlike  those  of  Debretzin,  are  particularly  gay ;  music  and  dancing 
are  heard  in  every  house ;  and  there  are  four  warm  baths,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  health.  Kaschan,  in  the  northern  hilly  country,  is  called  by  Townson 
the  metropolis  of  Upper  Hungary,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  considered  in  that  light, 
nor  can  it  any  way  rival  Debretzin  :  it  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  The  principal  street  is 
broad  and  pretty  regular,  adorned  with  some  good  houses  of  the  nobility,  an  elegant  coffee- 
house, and  a  fine  Gothic  church.  At  about  a  day's  journey,  is  a  mountain  which  produces 
that  fine  stone,  the  true  opal,  which,  as  some  suspect,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world ; 
those  called  the  oriental  being  alleged  to  be  all  brought  from  this  mine.  Erlau,  or  Agria,  a 
larger  town,  but  ill-built,  is  the  seat  of  a  richly  endowed  archbishopric ;  one  of  the  late  in- 
cumbents of  which,  otherwise  not  much  extolled  by  Townson,  founded  a  very  handsome 
college.  Miskolcs  is  also  a  large  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  a  rich  wine  and  fruit 
country,  of  which  it  collects  the  products ;  with  a  population  of  21,400.  Tokay  is  only  a 
village ;  and  the  surrounding  district  is  only  one  of  a  number  producing  the  celebrated  wme 
already  mentioned,  which  b^ms  its  name.  Szegedin,  fiirther  down  the  Hieias,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  great  tributary  of  the  Marosch,  is  a  ^^e  and  strong  city,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itintBi  and  a  flooriahing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco^  of  which  60,000  cwt  are  sent  down  the 
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Danube ;  salt  from  Transylvania,  and  cotton  from  Macedonia.  A  Greek  protopapa  resides 
here ;  and  there  are  seveiul  seminaries  and  convents.  Temeswar,  in  the  south,  the  capital 
of  the  Bannat,  is  one  of  the  strongest,  and  also  of  the  most  beautiful,  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a  number  of  public  building  which  are  admired ;  as  the  Grothic  cathedral,  the  Greek 
church,  the  synagogue,  the  military  and  burgher  hospitals.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
and  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Bega  canal.     Population,  13,660. 

Croatia  is  a  district  which,  though  possessing  a  people  and  language  of  its  own,  has  for 
some  time  been  attached  to  Hungary,  and  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet  Since  the 
re-aimexation  of  Carlstadt,  which  a  long  time  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  it  ex- 
tends over  3756  square  miles,  and  contains  about  614,000  inhabitants.  The  district  of  Carl- 
stadt, on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  is  mountainous ;  but  eastward  the  country  declines  into  a  level 
plain,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Com,  cattle  of  small  size,  and  tobacco  of  good  quality,  are  its 
staples.  The  Croats  form  bodies  of  light  horse  rather  distinguished  in  irregular  warfare. 
Agram  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  on  Uie  Save,  without  manu&ctures,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  trade,  both  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,000. 
Varesdin  and  Carlstadt  are  smaller  places,  deriving  some  importance  from  being  in  this  last 
line  of  commerce. 

Sclavonia  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  and  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  nar 
tion  whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  diffused.  It  enjoys  a  mild  climate  and  fer- 
tile territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface,  of  3678  square  miles,  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  containing  only 
348,000  inhabitants.  Its  political  relations  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  m  Cro- 
atia ;  its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Posega  is  accounted  the  capital ;  but  Essek,  a  strong  place  on  the  Drave,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  is  of  more  importance. 

Transylvania,  meaning  the  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  forests,  and  called  by  the 
Germans  Siebenbiirgen,  is  a  very  elevated  territory :  the  Carpathians,  which  enclose  it  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  To  the  height  of  5000  feet 
they  are  covered  with  wood,  but  beyond  that  altitude  they  are  rugged  and  alpine.  The 
mountains  are  perforated  by  numerous  caves.  There  are  many  little  lakes ;  and  the  morass 
of  Kovaszna  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Notwithstanding  its  rugged 
surface,  Transylvania  has  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  grain  is 
reckoned  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  principal  staple :  the  flesh  of  the  oxen  is 
erood  ;  but  the  milch  cows  are  not  of  great  excellence,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse, 
wine  is  produced  in  abundance,  to  the  extent  of  3,640,000  eimers,  according  to  Blumen- 
bach  ;  but,  as  it  docs  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade.  Transylvania  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  gold,  of  which  it  yields  2750  marks ;  also  3500  tons  of  iron.  It  might  supply 
the  whole  empire  with  salt ;  and  sends,  in  fact,  25,000  tons  into  Hungary.  The  miners, 
chiefly  German,  amounted,  in  1791,  to  4328.  "There  are  no  manufactures,  except  the  most 
common  fabrics.  The  people  consist  almost  entirely  of  strangers,  who  have  immigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  countries.  Lichtenstein  reckons  828,165  Magyars, 
302,000  Saxons,  and  507,700  Wallachians ;  which,  with  other  small  sects,  made  up,  in 
1817,  a  population  of  1,664,800.  In  1829,  the  number  appears  to  have  risen  to  2,027,566. 
The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania;  amounting,  by  HasseFs  enumeration,  to 
348,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians ;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the  Greeks  150,000. 
These,  w^e  presume,  are  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  nearly  compose  the 
amount  of  the  population.  The  religious  professions  have  each  seminaries  for  rearing  their 
respective  students ;  and  there  are  two  societies  for  the  culture  of  the  Hungarian  language 
and  history,  both  established  by  Count  George  Hanky.  Hermannstadt,  situated  in  the  Saxon 
district,  and  considered  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitants,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries  comprising  20,000  volumes, 
a  picture-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Kronstadt,  however,  also  Saxon,  and  on  the  most 
eastern  frontier,  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  with  various  little 
manufactures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Turkey  and  Greece,  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,000Z.  sterling.  Klausenburg,  near  the  western  frontier,  is  a  large  open 
town,  containing  three  seminaries.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian,  attended  by  about 
1200  students.  Karlsburg  is  a  smaller  town,  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the 
Marosch,  and  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  the  Huniades. 

The  military  frontier  is  a  long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the  southern  border 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  and  placed  under  a  peculiar  regime,  in 
the  view  of  forming  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  placed  under  a  system  completely  feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  con- 
dition that  their  occupants  take  the  field  in  person  whenever  they  may  be  called  upon.  Each 
individual  receives  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  dismem- 
bered, though  it  may  be  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  amount  That  his  fields  may  not 
sufier  when  he  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  families  of  about  sixty,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  a  directing  patriarch,  and  among  whom  the  culture  and  produce  of  the  land 
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is  in  common,  each  ftmily,  according  to  the  number  that  it  has  sent  out,  and  their  Icn^  of 
aervice,  having'  allowancea  or  remission  of  tax  of  twelve  guilders  a  head.  The  country  is 
divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  f;eQeralata  and  regiments;  the  Cartstadt  regiment,  the 
Gradisca  regiment,  &c.  This  Biugulor  amngcment  began  with  Croatia,  in  1566,  and  ended 
with  Transylvania  in  1764.  The  whole  population  of  the  Military  Frontier  ia  about  1,000,000, 
with  a  force  of  50,000  men  in  actual  service.  Of  lale  it«  chief  use  has  been  to  form  a  cor- 
don for  preventing  the  irruption  of  the  plague.  This  frontier  partakes  physically  and  mor- 
ally of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries  and  all  the  people  from  which  it  is  severed.  The 
industry  is  chiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  lands  being  under  the  plough. 
The  cities  are  called  Free  Military  Communities;  but  none  of  Ihem contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Semlin,  in  tlie  Sclavonic  frontier,  is  the  largesL  Peterwaradm,  Brod,  and  Gradiska, 
are  strongly  (briified  little  towns. 

Dalmatia  is  the  rudest  provinceof  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  tbrmsalineof  coast,  about 300 
miles  in  extent,  from  the  border  oflllyriato  the  Gulf  of  Catlaro,  having  a  long  chain  of  islanda 
Tunning  parallel.  This  coast  ia  bleak  and  arid,  covered  with  woods  and  bushes;  till,  in  the 
interior,  it  rises  into  longrangesof  bleak  and  rocky  summits.  Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  an; 
grain ;  but  its  cattle,  though  small,  are  numerous :  honey  is  produced  in  great  perfection  &om 
c  plants  on  its  hills;  the  fishery  employs  8000  men,  and  is  supposed  to 
Q  produce  in  value  nearly  80,0001.   The 

..^■--Ti._J~,~-~  population    consists   of   MorUcbiana 

.    m..     ;Xj.^&  4"  ""    ■ '*^-    (sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians), 

|J'-¥'6T  rtX^j^£!2^fliJitefc'tA-fcLAty^    and  Montenegrins,  both  of  Sclavonic 
a'.u-,  .,„  -i-E  ^"^■fW*-'»--5  r~r\S-~   race,  and  a  mixture  of  Italians.  Zaia, 
the  capital,  is  a  little  town,  on  a  pro- 
montory of  land,  severed   from   the 
continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss,  that 
there  is  no  communication  unless  by 
a  bridge.    Spalatro  (Jg.  438.) .  la  a 
\t  contains  a  number  of  large 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
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remains  of  the  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  irrandest  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Pola,  once  a  great  and  splendid  city,  is  reduced  to  a  village,  but  still  contains  a 
most  magnificent  am[rfiithcatre  (Jig.  43!).),  in  high  preservation,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  Sebenico,  Ragusa.  and  Cattaro  are  tolerable  seaport^  with 
good  harbours ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  Turkish  bonier,  is  an  important  military  position. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Poland  is  a  large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  studiously  expunged  from  the 
nap  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct.  The 
same  physical  aspect  characterizes  it,  and  the  people,  in  their  character,  their  language,  and 
all  their  national  teetings,  are  still  Poles.  We  do  not  annex  Lombardy  to  Austria,  nor  Han- 
over to  Great  Britain,  tiecause  they  are  ruled  by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  neither,  it  should  seem,  ought  the  partitioned  members  of  the  Polish  monarchy  to  be 
iewed  as  actually  incorporated  into  ^le  territory  of  their  Buccessful  invadera.   We  shall 


!«■" 


I  being  e 


nclosed  by  Poland,  and  participating  in  all  its 


Sbct.  I. — General  Outline  and  Atpect. 
■    Poland  fbnns  a  vast  level  expanse  of  territory,  the  most  easterl;p  in  Europe,  exce|it  F 
On  the  twrth  it  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  it  has  Russia,  torn  which  it  is  d 
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chiefly  by  the  courses  of  the  Dwma  and  the  Dnieper.  On  the  west  it  has  Germany,  mostly 
the  Prussian  territories;  while  on  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Carpathian  mountains 
from  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  and  it  borders  also  on  the  tributary  provinces  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  ' 

The  surface  of  Poland  forms  part  of  that  immense  and  unvaried  plain  which  covers  the 
northern  portion  of  all  the  central  European  countries.  This  plain,  which  includes  only 
about  half  of  France  and  of  Germany,  occupies  the  entire  extent  of  Poland.  Even  the  Car- 
pathian and  the  Silesian  mountains,  which  border  upon  it,  and  shoot  branches  into  it,  make 
scarcely  any  sensible  change  in  its  level  immensity.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain  is  over- 
spread with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  alternating,  however,  with  large  clayey  tracts  and  exten- 
sive marshes.  A  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  a  winter  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of  Sweden, 
and  violent  winds,  blowing  uninterruptedly  over  this  wide  open  region,  are  consequences  of 
this  physical  structure  and  position. 

The  rivers  of.  Poland  are  large,  long,  and  navigable ;  seldom  obstructed  by  rocks  or  cata- 
racts. They  frequently  overflow  their  low  banks,  and  convert  the  neighbouring  provinces 
into  a  sea,  communicating  to  them  a  luxuriant  fertility.  They  rise,  generally,  not  from 
mountain  chains,  but  from  marshy  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  plateau  of 
almost  insensible  elevation  separates  those  which  direct  their  courses  to  the  Baltic,  from 
those  which  flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Vistula,  however,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
decidedly  Polish,  rises  in  the  mountainous  frontier  of  Silesia,  passes  Cracow,  and,  by  a  wind- 
ing course  to  the  west  and  north,  reaches  Warsaw,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  copious 
united^  streams  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  flowing  from  the  rich  plains  to  the  eastward.  It 
then  holds  a  course  almost  due  north;  and,  after  passing  Thorn,  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  of  which  forms  the  Frische  Haff,  the  other  the  great  commercial  port  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  Vistula  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
rivers  in  Europe,  being  the  main  channel  through  which  all  the  produce  of  Poland  passes. 
The  Niemen,  more  easterly,  has  almost  as  long  a  course ;  but  the  poor  tracts  of  Lithuania, 
through  which  it  flows,  aflord  a  much  smaller  amount  of  valuable  commodities  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  port  of  Memel.  The  Dwina,  tliough  not  quite  so  long,  is  a  more  valuable  river, 
but,  w4th  its  port  of  Riga,  is  almost  entirely  Russian.  The  Dnieper  rises  amid  the  marshes 
in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  communicates,  during  the  flood,  with  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Vistula ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  long  course  is  through  Russia.  The  Dniester  also 
rises  from  the  Carpathians,  and  waters  part  of  Austrian  Poland  before  it  becomes  Russian. 
Even  the  Pruth,  the  present  boundary  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  takes  its  rise  in 
Poland. 

The  marshes  of  Poland  can  scarcely  be  dimiifled  with  the  name  of  lakes ;  though  they 
are  extensive,  and  in  the  wet  season  some  of  the  interior  provinces  almost  resemble  a  sea. 
Several  extensive  haffs,  partaking  of  the  character  of  lake  and  bay,  occur  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 

Sect.  TL — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 
The  geology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Russia. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Poland,  from  its  situation,  and,  as  may  be  judged,  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  surfiice  of 
that  country,  has  no  peculiar  vegetation.  The  plants  it  produces  are  scarcely  in  any  way 
different  from  those  of  the  territories  which  circumscribe  it ;  of  Germany  on  the  one  hano, 
and  of  Russia  on  the  other.    It  may  have  political,  but  it  has  no  natural  boundaries. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Poland  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  central  Europe,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  here  dwelt  upon.  The  pigs,  like  those  of  Russia,  are  genendly  very  small, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography, 

Poland,  in  ancient  times,  formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sarmatia,  and  viewed  by  them  as  a  still  ruder  and  more  barbarous  region  than  Germany. 
Sarmatia  and  Scythia  are,  in  their  descriptions,  always  combined  together,  as  the  abode  of 
nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  The  Roman  arms  penetrated  to  no  part  of  this  immense  plain. 
From  the  earliest  era  to  which  our  records  ascend,  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
tribes  called  Sclavonic ;  a  race  widely  diflTused,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language,  by  a 
strong  national  feeling,  and  by  a  particular  train  of  superstitious  ideas.  Though  shepherds, 
they  do  not  seem  to  partake  the  migratory  character  of  either  the  Teutonic  or  the  Tartar 
nations.  The  impulses  which  actuated  them  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a  path  to  the  conquest  of  western 
Europe.    The  Sclavonic  tribes  were  kuig  held  in  the  most  cruel  bondage  l>y  these  eastern 
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invaders ;  and  their  name  was  employed  even  to  designate  the  most  degraded  state  to  which 
human  nature  can  be  reduced ;  but  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  they  shook  off  this  igno- 
minious yoke. 

The  early  annals  of  Poland  are  obscure,  and  possess  little  interest  In  999,  Boleslaus 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  Poles  continued  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  though 
dreadfully  harassed,  for  several  centuries,  by  the  inroods  of  the  Tartars.  In  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  country  obtained  a  most  important  accession.  Hedwig,  the  heiress 
of  the  crown,  married  Ja^llon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  on  condition  of  that  prince  em- 
bracing Christianity,  and  mcorporating  his  dominions  with  those  of  Poland.  Poland  thus 
united,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  its  martial  character 
gave  it  a  commanding  influence.  The  exploits  of  Sigismund  and  Sobieski  hold  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  military  history ;  and  Poland,  for  two  centuries,  was  the  main  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  alarming  progress  of  Turkish  invasion. 

The  decline  of  Poland  may  be  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  improvement  and  augmented  influence  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  in  a 
far  greater  degree  to  the  incurable  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The  nobles, 
about  500,000  in  number,  formed  the  nation ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  slaves,  inca^ 
pable  of  acquiring  any  property  in  land,  without  any  privileges,  and  sold,  like  cattle,  with 
the  estates  to  which  they  belonged.  After  the  extinction  of  the  princes  of  the  Jagellon 
line,  the  power  of  the  nobles  b^^ame  quite  illimitable :  each  of  them  might  aspire  to  the 
throne,  the  sovereign  being  merely  the  first  citizen  of  the  order>  Among  themselves  they 
formed  a  perfect  democracy,  the  poorest  being,  in  respect  of  privileges,  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  most  opulent  They  were  authorised  to  maintain  troops  and  fortresses ;  and  were  rather, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  independent  princes  than  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  By  a 
singular  absurdity,  any  one  noble  might,  by  interposing  his  veto,  suspend  the  whole  delibera- 
tions of  the  diet,  and  prevent  the  possibilibr  of  their  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Hence  the 
country  was  the  constant  theatre  of  intcstme  commotion ;  and  foreign  influence  and  corrup- 
tion had  unbounded  scope,  not  only  at  the  election  of  sovereigns,  but  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  diets.  How  much  soever  we  may  detest  the  means  by  which  it  was  effected,  no 
one  can  rejrret  the  abolition  of  a  system  of  government  which  combined  all  the  mischief  of 
anarchy  without  its  stimulus  to  enterprise ;  which  made  every  landlord  a  petty  despot,  and 
every  cultivator  a  slave. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  measures  which 
have  disgraced  modem  times,  was  begun  in  1772,  by  Frederick  11.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Em- 
press Catharine  II.,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter;  while  Austria  was 
reluctantly  dragged  into  the  league.  At  this  time,  nowever,  each  cut  off  only  a  comer,  to 
round  their  own  territories,  and  Poland  remained  still  extensive,  and  nearly  entire.  But 
nothing  was  done  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  constitution ;  and  the  weakness  and  disunion 
that  prevailed  left  the  country  as  open  as  ever  to  foreign  aggression.  In  1792,  the  three 
powers  again  joined,  and  made  a  fresh  partition,  which  reduced  Poland  to  little  more  than 
half  her  original  dimensions.  She  now  roused  herself,  and  made  a  glorious  effort  for  her 
deliverance.  She  saw,  and  endeavoured,  though  too  late,  to  obviate  those  abuses  in  her  sys- 
tem of  government  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  Bat  the  partitioning  powers  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  Poles,  under  their 
hero  Kosciusko,  made  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  newly 
acquired  liberties.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  exertions  were  unavailing.  They  were 
overpowered  by  the  energies  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  valour  and  number  of  his  troops.  The 
Russian  general  marched  direct  upon  the  capital,  and,  storming  the  fortress  of  Praga,  to 
which  the  patriots  had  retired  as  their  last  hold,  extinguislied,  apparently  for  ever,  the  rights 
and  glories  of  Poland.  An  entire  and  flnal  partition  was  then  made,  in  which  Russia  had 
by  far  the  most  extensive  portion ;  Pmssia,  the  best  situated  and  most  commercial ;  Austria, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  productive. 

Considerable  vicissitudes  have  befallen  Poland  since  this  attempt  Anally  to  fix  its  destiny. 
Napoleon,  after  his  great  victory  at  Jena,  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  all  which  had  been  given  to  Pmssia  at  the  period  of  the  partition.  He  erected  it 
into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vested  it  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  had  reigned  for  a 
considerable  time  as  elective  kings  of  Poland.  In  his  next  grand  expedition,  destined  finally 
to  humble  the  power  of  Russia,  the  design  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  as  a  kingdom 
was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  hailed  by  the  Poles,  and  even  by  their  hero  Kosciusko ;  and, 
in  supporting  it,  they  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  a  valour  worthy  of  the  most  glorious 
eras  of  their  monarchy.  Napoleon,  had  he  conquered,  might  here  have  found  cordial  and 
attached  subjects  of  his  empire.  Amid  the  downfiill  of  his  whole  usurped  power,  and  the 
liberation  of  Europe  firom  the  universal  monarchy  with  which  it  was  threatened,  the  relapse 
of  Poland  under  its  old  oppressors  was  a  solitary  evil,  which  was  scarcely  perceived.  The 
spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Polish  nation  procured  some  melioration  of  its  lot 
The  sovereigns  felt  that  they  could  not  trample  with  impunity  on  the  feelings  of  so  great 
and  brave  a  people.     Alexander  formed  the  central  regions  on  the  Vistula  and  Bug  into  a 
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separate  state,  to  which  he  pive  the  lost,  but  still  fondly  cherished,  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  forced  to  grant  to  their  portions  certain  privileges,  and  a 
form  of  representative  government  before  withheld.  A  recent  and  gallant  attempt  of  Poland 
to  regain  her  independence  has  had  a  disastrous  issue. 

Sect.  II. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  existence  of  Poland  as  a  great  independent  kingdom  was  finally  extinguish- 
ed by  the  last  fatal  partition.  The  name  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  glories,  still  live  among  the  people  of  Poland ;  and  an  opportunity  to  renew  its 
political  existence  would,  it  has  appeared,  be  eagerly  embraced. 

Among  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Russia  availed  herself  of  her  own  strength  and 
&vourable  circumstances  to  seize  a  most  unequal  and  preponderant  share.  Instruct^,  how- 
ever, by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Polish  people,  she  after- 
wards affected  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  course.  The  fallen  and  proscribed  name 
of  Poland  was  revived,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  diet  was  still  fondly  cherished. 

The  modem  kingdom  on  which  Alexander  vouchsafed  to  confer  the  name  of  Poland,  com- 
prises only  a  small,  but  fine  and  fertile,  portion  of  that  once  mighty  monarchy ;  the  rich  and 
cultivated  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew.  In  1829  it  contained,  on  a  sur&ce 
of  48,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  4,088,000.  A  certain  form  of  representation  was 
granted  to  this  kingdom,  including  even  provincial  assemblies,  which  sent  their  deputies  to 
the  general  diets ;  but  a  body  which  deliberated  under  the  eye  of  30,000  foreign  troops 
could  enjoy  only  a  precarious  exercise  of  its  functions.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
forth  into  daring  flights,  such  as  their  proud  ancestors  were  wont  to  indulge  in ;  occurrences 
which  soon  gave  disgust  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  these  privileges  under  the  hope  , 
of  their  being  exercised  in  a  very  different  spirit  The  freedom  of  the  press,  also,  which  he 
at  first  made  a  show  of  granting,  was  soon  employed  in  a  manner  so  little  congenial  to  his 
views,  that  he  determined  to  withdraw  it,  and  restore  the  abolished  censorship.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  freedom,  the  privileges  of  the  different 
orders  were  better  respected,  and  property  more  secure,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland. 
[By  an  ukase  of  1832,  Poland  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  with  a  distinct  ad- 
mimstration  conducted  by  a  governor-general  (namiesnik),  and  a  council  of  state. — Am.  Ed.] 
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33.  Olevak 

OT.  KaiMT 

133.  LeniDO 

88.  TzerkoT 

133.  Liubaahev 

34.  Goliahi 

80.  Taraatcba 

134.  Roriuza 

35.  Bekki 

90.  Bkvira 

i:i5.  Rilien 

36.  RladimireU 

37.  Kolki 

91.  Favolotch 

136.  Zarooatzc 

93.  Rai  Gorodock 

137.  Sjooim 

.38.  MaiMTitchi 

93.  Kimielnik 

138.  gekstzi 

39.  Chevifka 

m.  Tchernov 

139.  Proujani 

140.  Rudtka 

40.  Ratoo 

95.  Oulkha 

41.  Kovel 

96.  Laboun 

141.  Biemiatycze 

43.  Sviiiaj 

97.  Cooatantinov 

143.  Veiurrow 

43.  Urniiak 

44.  Vlodava 

ga  Toefipol 

143.  Oftroleoka 

99.  Zaalav 

144.  Paituak 

45.  Kotzkeraiki 

lOa  Kremenelz 

145.  Radzaoowo 

46.  Lybartov 

101.  Rrody 

146.Plock 

47.  Lublin 

109.  Zlotchav 

147.  Bierpe 

48.  UrJendov 

49.  Soletz 

103.  Ruak 

148.  Rrzne 

104.  Lamberg 

149.  Inoraclaw 

SaGora 

105.  Augoatrov 

106.  Zolkiew 

ISO.  Goeaen 

Sl.Radom 

151.  Rofowo 
1.'».  Lobaenz 

S9.0potchiDO 
S3.  Maia 

107.  Przemial 

lOa  Przeworak 

153.  CrooA 

54.  Kooiatzpol 

109.  Przaasov 

154.  Fikhne. 

55.  Peirikaa 

56.  Widawa 

110.  Vaalao 

lll.Pilaiio 

SOUTH  PART. 

57.  Bieradz 

113.  Taniow 

1.  Bchwerin 

Sa.  RolealaTks 

113.  Rrieako 

9.Poaen 

SO.  Dzialoazrn 

114.  Cracow 

3.  Cxempin 

60.  TchenatochoT 

115.  Nowylarg 

4.  IJaaa 

61.  Bieviercz 

116.8aodecz 

5.  Jaroczewo 

63.  Moravitsa 

in.DukIa    , 

6.  Sdunr 

63.  Biiwkoo 

liaSanok 

7.  GraboT 

64.  KeltzA 

119.  Bambor 

aKaliac 

65.  Opaiov 

190.  Buy 
131.  Peiigenak 

9.  Kutno 

66.  Zachov 

10.  Lenczye 

67.  Radomiat 

193.Kaluaz 

193.  RriBzanli 

194.  Tdonea 

ll.IUwa 
13.Waraaw 

6aTarnograd 
60.  Zamoae 

13.  Warka 

TaTomaaboT 

195uTknopol 

14.  R«<iiiiiin 

126.  BtrochoT 

127.  Kobim 
13a  PruskuroT 
139.  Letitcher 
1.30.  Vinilza 
131.  Rratxlav 
133.  Gaiaio 
133.  LipoTetz 
1.34.  JivotoT 

135.  Piatjgori 

136.  BokdloTka 

137.  Zveoigorudka 

138.  Oliahaoa 

139.  Tcberkaak 

140.  Tcbigria 

141.  Slipola 
143.  Onman 

143.  GoloTanevik 

144.  Rogopol 

145.  Savrah 
146.Ralta 

147.  Olgopol 

148.  Yampd 

149.  Mohilev 

150.  Verbovetz 

151.  Kameooiz 

153.  Zaleaztck 
153.Biuatin 

154.  Kuti 

155.  DelatTO 

156.  Stantalawow 

a  Dwioa 

TTIaha 

Boz 

Dnieper 
-  Rereatna 
f  Pililch 

EPripet 
Brrochod 
i  Stir 

i  Ralaraka 
k  Btooidi 
1  Telerer 
m  RoQg.  or  Bog 
n  Dnraater 
o  San 
p  Piliea 

Wart. 

Viatnla 

Rug 

^^ 
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Gallicia,  the  name  which  Austria  gives  tovher  portion  of  Poland,  has  also  a  form  of  repre- 
sentation, though,  in  compliance  wiUi  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  rests  on  a 
much  narrower  basis.  The  states  consist  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  kniffhts, 
and  the  representatives  of  cities :  they  meet  annually ;  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
making  of  laws,  the  two  primary  functions  of  a  national  assembly,  do  not  lie  within  their 
competence.  They  are  allowed,  however,  some  concern  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-tax, 
and  the  mode  of  levying  the  troops ;  though  the  amount  of  both  is  fixed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  sovereign.  The  revenues  of  Gallicia  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  guilders,  of  which 
the  extensive  salt-mines  furnish  one  of  the  most  copious  sources. 

Prussian  Poland  is  now  reduced  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  by  no  means  the  most  fertile 
or  productive  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  valuable  fi'om  the  manner  in  which  it  consolidates 
and  connects  the  detached  parts  of  that  scattered  monarchy.  The  people  have  obtained 
provincial  states,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
representation  is  chiefly  of  the  land^  interest,  and  the  king  agrees  that  he  will  not  make 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  taxes  without  their  consent ;  but  any  proposed  change  must 
originate  with  him ;  and,  as  the  debates  do  not  take  place  in  public,  we  have  yet  little  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  thus  established. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry  of  Poland  is  in  a  more  rude  and  infant  state  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  industij,  is  that  by  which  alone  Poland  provides 
fat  herself  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  lire.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  is 
imder  culture ;  and  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  produce  good 
crops  of  the  finest  wheat  in  Europe.  This  abundance,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
skilful  or  intelligent  labour,  or  judicious  application  of  capital.  The  cultivators,  within  the 
period  of  fifty,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  years,  were  bondmen  fixed  to  the  glebe,  and  toOing 
m  a  mechanical  round  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Though  now  rai^  to  the  rank  of 
firee  labourers,  and  in  many  cases  having  received  even  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  tiiey 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  character  suited  to  this  new  station,  but  continue  nearly  in  the  same 
degrading  dependence  on  their  landlords  as  formerly.  Each  peasant  is  a  species  of  little 
fanner,  cultivating  a  small  spot  with  his  own  hands,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in  kind,  and 
partly  in  personal  service,  n^eat  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  speculation,  to  supply  the  richer 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  country  where  this  fine  wheat  is  produced,  the  body  of  the 
people  never  taste  it ;  and  the  traveller  who  passes  through  Poland  can  scarcely,  unless  in 
the  great  cities,  obtain  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  Rye  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively  culti- 
vated for  national  subsistence.  Hence  it  is  always  sure  of  a  market,  though  at  a  low  rate ; 
but  wheat  depends  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets  for  bringing  any  prfce  at  alL  It  is 
raised  only  on  the  finest  parts  of  the  land ;  and  does  not,  in  Mr.  Jacob  s  opinion,  occupy 
more  than  one  acre  in  ten.  Yet  it  is  to  the  sale  of  this  wheat  that  the  grandees  almost 
exclusivelylook  for  a  supply  of  money,  and,  through  it,  of  the  finer  manufactures  and  foreign 
luxuries.  The  recent  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  its  exclusion  for  some  years  fix)m 
the  markets  of  Britain,  reduced  the  Polish  landlords  to  extreme  distress ;  and,  m  order  to 
relieve  themselves  from  embarrassment,  they  adopted  a  system  of  over-cropping,  which  Mr. 
Jacob  suspects  has  seriously  injured  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  lands.  But,  latterly,  the 
exports  from  Poland  to  Britain  have  again  become  very  great  In  18S0  no  fewer  than 
404,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Dantzic,  of  which  311,000  were  for  England; 
and  during  1831  the  amount  was  still  more  considerable. 

Manufiictures  are  in  a  state  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture.  Even  the  mde 
fabrics  which  are  almost  everywhere  else  carried  on  for  domestic  use,  are  wanting  in  some 
districts.  In  others,  however,  they  are  conducted  with  some  diligence;  particularly  in  the 
countries  on  the  Vistula,  and  those  belonging  to  Prussia.  In  them,  coarse  but  good  linen  is 
made,  to  an  extent  which  aflbrds  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has  remarkably  increased  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  In 
1630,  it  produced  7,000,000  yards,  part  of  which  was  sent  as  far  as  China.  The  timber, 
with  which  the  country  is  so  largely  covered,  affords  ample  materials  for  cabinet  and  wood- 
work ;  and  this,  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  carried  on  under  its  ruder  forms ;  but  in  tiie 
cities  are  fabricated  articles  of  a  more  elegant  and  splendid  nature.  The  manufacture  of 
coaches  at  Warsaw  is  extensive,  finding  a  ready  market  from  the  pomp  and  profiisioii  of  the 
Polish  nobles. 

The  chief  and  almost  only  mineral  production  of  Poland  is  salt,  the  deposit  of  which  in 
the  southern  provinces  is  the  most  copious  in  Europe,  and  the  mines  are  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  Carpathian  mountains  contain  also  some  iron ; 
but  the  metallic  wealth  of  Poland  is,  on  the  whole,  unimportant 

Commerce  in  Poland  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  mde  produce  to  be  dinx)sed  of^  and  the  many  foreign  fabrics  and  luxuries  of  whidi 
he  country  stands  in  need.    Its  grain  and  timber  are  tnmsported  along  the  rivers ; — by  the 
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Dwina,  to  Riga;  by  the  Niemen,  to  Memei  and  Liebaa ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  Vistula,  to 
Dantzic  and  Elbing.  Dantzic  is  the  great  emporium  of  Polish  grain,  of  which  it  usually 
contains  large  magazine&  There  is  a  large  moneyed  interest  in  Poland,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  have  made  such  large  advances  to  the  distressed  nobles,  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  real  proprietors  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands.  They  carry  on,  also, 
most  of  the  little  trade  and  handicraft  which  exists  throughout  Poland. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  extent  and  population  of  Poland,  in  1825,  were  estimated,  in  P]ater*s  elaborate 
Geography  of  the  Eiast  of  Europe,  as  follows :  they  have  since  somewhat  increased : — 

j,jJJ™g^  Inhabiluta. 

1.  Old  Polifh  PruisU 500 eOO.OOO 

2.  Grand  Duchy  of  Poaen 540 980,000 

3.  Gallicia 1,500 4,000,000 

4.  Republic  of  Cracow 90 110,000 

5.  Kingdom  of  Poland 2,270 3,700,000 

0.  Ruwiiun  Poland 7,600 8,800,000 

7.  Courland 450 600,000 

12,960  18,990,000 

The  Poles,  as  already  observed,  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  They  have  emerged  more  than  the 
others  from  the  generally  rude  and  unimproved  state  which  characterises  this  race ;  remain- 
ing, however,  &r  in  the  rear  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  western  nations.  The  feudal  system, 
broken  up  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  exists  here  in  almost  undiminished  opera^ 
tion.  Society  consists  altogether  of  two  distinct  and  distant  orders,  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  formed  the  people  of 
Poland.  They  are  brave,  prompt,  frank,  hospitable,  and  gay.  They  have  been  called  the 
Prench  of  the  north,  and,  both  fiom  habits  and  political  connection,  are  attached  to  that 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  the  Grermans  with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion, 
calling  them  Niemicy  or  dumb,  in  contrast  with  their  own  fluency  and  loquacity.  Before 
their  mil,  their  neighbours  called  them  "  the  proud  Poles."  They  consider  it  the  deepest 
disgrace  to  practise  any  profession,  even  law  or  medicine ;  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity, 
even  prefer  the  plough.  The  luxury  of  modem  times,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
gndn,  have  very  generally  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  many  of 
UMdr  fortunes  m  the  hands  of  Jews.  The  Jews,  sober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  crafty, 
fcnn  a  numerous  and  separate  people  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Once  a  year  occur  what  are 
called  the  Polish  contracts,  when  the  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Warsaw,  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  &c.  to  sell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all 
their  money  transactions.  Hither  their  wives  and  daughters  resort  for  amusement ;  specuhu 
ton  bring  Uieir  wares ;  usurers,  musicians,  strolling-players,  sharpers,  courtesans,  come  to 
ply  their  respective  trades.  The  Poles,  in  personal  appearance,  are  handsome  and  vigoroiuv 
though  subject  to  that  loathsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  disorder  called  the  plica  poumica^ 
The  Polish  ladies  are  celebrated  for  theic  beauty,  and  are  considered  also  more  intelligent 
and  agreeable  than  those  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  are  not  absolute  slaves,  but  they  are 
raised  little  above  that  degrading  condition ;  an  estate  being  usually  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  peasants. 

The  religion  of  Poland,  contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  great  body  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  is  Roman  Catholic.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  main  cause  of  higher  civilization ;  for  the 
Catholic  religion  is  more  favourable  to  intelligence  and  improvement  than  that  of  the  Greek 
church.  Preaching  has  always  formed  an  essential  part  of  its  worship,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  a  sjrstem  which  excludes  that  mode  of  instruction,  and  deak  merely 
in  a  round  of  childish  ceremonies.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  Christians  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Poland ;  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  Jews,  of  course, 
profess  their  national  faith. 

Knowledge  has  made  greater  progress  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  of  the  Sclavonic  nations. 
In  the  brilliant  eras  of  Casimir  and  Sobieski,  she  produced  men  eminent  in  science ,  among 
whom  we  distinguish  Copernicus,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  system  of  the  world.  Hosius, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  enjoyed,  in  his  own  day,  a  high 
reputation.  Strangers  to  the  language  of  the  more  enlightened  western  nations,  the  Poles 
have  acquired  the  talent  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin  with  peculiar  fiicility.  Nowhere 
has  national  history  been  more  diligently  cultivated.  Every  great  family  keeps  a  chronicle, 
in  which  it  records  the  public  and  private  incidents  that  have  come  under  its  observation,  and 
bequeaths  them  as  a  legacy  to  future  generations.  A  very  poetical  spirit  animates  the  Poles, 
and  is  diflused  through  all  ranks.  The  peasant  sings  the  beauties  of  rural  nature,  while  the 
noiUe  bards  celebrate  the  fortunes  and  glories  of  their  country.  Poland,  however,  within 
the  last  two  centuries,  has  not  kepi  pace  with  the  npid  strides  which  other  nations  have 
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taken  in  science  and  literature.  The  authorities  of  Aristotle  and  of  Albertus  Magnus  still 
predominate  in  its  schools  of  philosophy :  its  separation  from  Grennany,  and  its  distance  firom 
the  other  literary  nations,  prevent  it  finom  fully  imbibing  their  spirit  Yet  the  Poles  enumer- 
ate several  living  authors,  whom  they  consider  as  vying  with  the  classic  names  of  the 
western  countries,  though  their  fame  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland 
itself. 

The  universities  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation ;  that  of  Cracow,  three 
centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe :  it  not  only  attracted  crowds  of 
native  students,  but  drew  others  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  with  the  rising  reputation  of  the  German  seminaries,  gradually  thinned  their 
number ;  and  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  its  subjection  to  Austria,  which  mtroduced  the 
German  language,  of  all  other  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  Poles.  A  revival  seemed  to 
be  promised,  by  the  arrangement  which  fixed  Cracow  as  an  independent  republic ;  but  this 
expectation  has  not  yet  been  fiilfilled.  The  emperor  Alexander  founded,  in  1821,  a  univer- 
sity at  Warsaw,  which  he  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  35,200  Polish  florins,  supporting  an 
establishment  of  forty-two  professors.  It  was  attended,  in  1830,  by  589  students.*  Another, 
in  1820,  had  been  formed  at  Wilna,  also  well  endowed  and  regulated ;  and  containing,  in  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  no  less  than  433  teachers.  The  university  of  Leopol,  in  Gallicia,  is 
entirely  German.  Amid  all  these  aids,  however,  knowledge  is  still  far  from  being  widely 
diflused  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  fine  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Po- 
land. Some  of  the  carvings  in  the  middle  ages  are  said  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit;  biit 
no  modem  artist  has  given  lustre  to  the  kingdom.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  success ;  Siough  it  is  the  performers,  rather  than  the  composers,  of  Poland  that 
have  attained  distinction. 

The  amusements  and  mode  of  life  among  the  higher  ranks  are  chiefly  copied  firom  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French.  The  Polish  dances,  however,  are  strictly 
national,  and  very  gracefiil.  That,  especially,  called  the  Polonaise  is  marked  by  a  alow 
majesty  of  movement,  which  has  been  remarked  as  worthy  of  a  nation  who  elected  their 
kings.  The  Poles  have  a  singular  manner  of  shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  Sie  crown,  and  mustachios  are  generally  worn. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography, 

The  local  description  of  Poland,  in  its  present  dismembered  state,  must  necessarily  be 

f'ven  according  to  the  three  portions  now  held  in  such  wide  separation  fi'om  each  other : — 
Prussian  Poland,  with  which  we  shall  combine  Ducal  Prussia ;  2.  Austrian  Poland,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Gallicia ;  3.  Russian  Poland,  including  the  recently  abolished 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Prussian  Poland,  with  Ducal  Prussia, 

The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  extending  from  50  to 
100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  and  almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  borders.  Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a 
few  sand-hills,  blown  together  by  the  winds :  one  of  them  rises  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the 
others  attain  half  that  elevation.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  mountains,  these  are  called 
by  the  natives  Berge.  A  range  of  such  sand-hills,  or  banks,  defends  the  flat  coast  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea.  In  the  western  part  there  are  a  few  similar  mountains,  and  the  river 
banks  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country ;  while  there  is  a  gradual,  but  insen- 
sible, rise  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  The  lands  near  the  coast,  however,  would  be 
scarcely  secure  from  inundation,  were  not  the  sea  itself  so  extremely  shallow.  Prussia  has 
scarcely  any  important  rivers  exclusively  its  own,  the  Pregel  forming  almost  the  only  excep- 
tion ;  but  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  or  Memel,  after  traversing  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  enter  the  sea  within  its  territory,  and  thus  aflbrd  ample  range  both  ^ 
foreign  and  interior  trade.  Two  extensive  waters,  called  haffe,  the  Frische  HiST  and  the 
Curische  Haff,  exist  in  an  intermediate  state  between  lakes  and  bays.  They  form  long 
canals,  separated  fix)m  the  sea  by  a  narrow  partition.  The  water  is  fresh ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  impelled  into  them  by  high  tides  or  storms,  that  a  saline 
tincture  is  communicated. 

Prussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce ;  manufactures  being  yet 
in  their  in&ncy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy ;  yet  there  are  few  parts 
which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many  tracts  are  very  productive.  The 
former  province  of  West  Prussia,  however,  which  remained,  till  1772,  under  the  Polish 
regime,  is  much  behind  in  respect  to  cultivation,  though  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  its  annexation  to  Prussia.    The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breeds  in  general 

*  [ftipprened  by  an  imperial  uktte  in  lEtt.— A«.  Bs.} 
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good :  that  of  horses,  in  some  parts  of  East  Prussia,  is  extremely  fine.  The  breeding  of 
cattle,  however,  seems  to  have  declined  remarkably,  since  the  disastrous  year  1806 ;  the 
namber,  which,  in  1807,  was  228,800,  having  fallen,  in  1812  and  1813,  to  151,560.  The 
■beep  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fine  breeds  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  a  good  deal  has 
lately  been  done  to  improve  them.  Hogs  are  reared  in  very  great  numbers ;  and  honey  is 
also  a  copious  article.  The  woods  are  very  extensive,  covering,  in  East  Prussia,  upwards  of 
3,000,000,  and  in  West  Prussia  more  than  2,000,000  acres ;  and  their  products,  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  ashes,  form  an  important  branch  of  national  wealth.  Amidst  the  generally  low  state  of 
manufiictures,  that  of  coarse  woollens,  for  domestic  use,  is  extensively  carried  on ;  flax  is 
well  spun,  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  yam ;  and  the  tanning  of  leather  flourishes.  The 
commerce  of  Prussia  is  extensive ;  her  ports  and  rivers  aflbrding  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
copious  productions  of  the  soil  of  Poland.  Memel,  Konigsberg,  Elbing,  and,  above  all, 
Dantzic,  rank  with  the  most  flourishing  commercial  places  in  Europe.  The  chief  staple  of 
export  is  grain,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality;  wood,  potashes,  linen  yam, 
leather,  hemp ;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  the  fine  manufactures,  wine,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  population  of  East  Pmssia  is  stated  by  Jacob  to  have  amounted,  in  1827,  to  1,171,000; 
that  of  West  Pmssia  to  752,000.  The  former  country  has  a  character  almost  entirely  Crer- 
man :  the  religion  is  Lutheran,  with  only  about  a  sixth  of  Catholics,  and  a  very  few  Jews. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  instmction  are  very  widely  difllused,  and  accessible  to  all 
ranks.  In  West  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  religions  are  nearly  equally  divided,  most 
of  the  Polish  population  being  Catholic ;  there  are  upwards  of  12,000  Jews,  and  the  same 
number  of  Anabaptists. 

Kdnigsbcrg,  the  capital  of  Blast  Prussia,  and  formerly  of  the  Pmssian  monarchy,  is  advan 
tageously  situated  on  the  Pregel,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Frische  Haif.  It  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts,  the  Old  City,  the  Lobenicht,  and  the  island  of  Kneiphof,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  The 
walb  are  nine  miles  in  circuit :  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  however, 
consists  of  open  ground ;  but  they  no  longer  render  Kdnigsberg  a  strong  place,  and  the 
citadel  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  island,  is  now  covered  with  shops.  Beyond  the  walls  are 
fixir  suburbs.  The  university  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  200  or  250  students.  All 
the  manufactures  that  exist  in  the  country  are  concentrated  at  Kdnigsberg ;  and  they  are 
various,  though  none  of  them  extensive.  Kdnigsberg  was  an  eminent  Hanse  town,  and  stiU 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade.  It  contains  ^000  inhabitants.  In  1816  were  laden  here 
634  ships,  of  which  491  took  23,000  lasts  of  grain.  Kant,  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
WIS  a  native  of  this  city. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  East  Pmssia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  is  Memel,  strongly  fer- 
tified,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  size,  carries  on  nearly  as  great  a  trade.  In 
1828,  869  vessels  entered,  and  nearly  the  same  number  cleared  out  Of  the  ships  entering 
inwards  in  1628,  no  fewer  than  428  were  British.  Pillau,  on  a  channel  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  serves  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  haven  to  Kdnigsberg.  In  1820  it  received 
623  vessels,  of  43,675  tons  burthen,  and  sent  out  638,  of  46,292  tons  burthen.  Brannsberg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passarge,  exports  a  large  quantity  of  linen  yam,  with  masts  and  com. 
Tilsit, on  the  Niemen,  is  rather  a  handsome  and  considerable  town,  with  some  manufactures; 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of  1807,  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Gum- 
binnen  and  Insterburg,  both  on  the  Pregel,  are  considerable  towns.  Friedland  and  Preuss- 
Eylau  deserve  mention,  chiefly  for  the  great  battles  fought  there  in  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807. 

Dantzic,  the  grand  emporium  of  Poland,  stands  undoubtedly  foremost  among  the  towns  of 
Western  Pmssia.  It  lies  on  the  westem  branch  of  the  Vistula,  immediately  before  its  en- 
tnmce  into  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  two  small  tributaries,  the  Kaddau  and  the 
Mollen.  Dantzic  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Old  City, 
ill  built,  wholly  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  with  narrow,  gloom v,  angnlar  streets ;  the 
^  High  City/'  as  it  is  called,  more  modern,  and  better  built,  but  still  iar  from  handsome ;  the 
**  Low  City,"  divided  into  the  Long  Garden,  which  contains  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
houses,  and  the  Magazine  Island,  containing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  chief  warehouses  of 
the  merchants.  The  suburbs  were,  till  lately,  extensive,  one  of  them  being  named  Old 
Scotland,  from  a  colony  of  that  nation  established  at  an  early  period.  These  suburbs  v^ere 
bamed,  however,  in  the  sieges  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and  the  Russians,  in  1813 ;  and, 
though  partly  rebuilt,  their  population  has  been  reduced  fiom  7860  to  1788.  The  only  hand- 
some building  is  tiie  Lutheran  church,  with  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  The 
commerce  of  Dantzic  is  very  great  In  1828, 1050  ships  entered  the  port,  of  the  burthen 
of  101,234  tons ;  of  which,  211  ships,  carrying  30,095  tons,  were  from  England.  During 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  this  commerce  has  mcreased  still  further.  As  already  observed, 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic,  in  1830,  were  404,000  quarters,  of  which  three-fourths 
were  for  England.  Between  1807  and  1814,  it  is  estimated  to  have  wafkreA  a  loss  ot* 
6e;500,000  guilders  (bJ25OJO0Ol.).    The  population,  in  1817,  was  b2j82l,  including  the  mili- 
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iary :  but,  independent  of  them,  was  47,934.  At  present  it  may  amount  to  60,000.  Dantzic 
has  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes,  and  also  several  literary  institutions. 

Other  towns  in  West  Prussia  are,  Elbing,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Frische  Haif.  Though  not  nearly  equal  to  Dantzic  in  respect  of  foreign  trade,  it  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  interior  traffic  ;  and  about  1400  vessels,  though  of  comparatively  small 
size,  enter  and  leave  its  port  It  is  a  fortress,  though  not  now  of  much  importance.  Thorn 
is  a  considerable  city,  about  an  hundred  miles  up  the  Vistula,  once  very  strong,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.  Marienburg  and  Marienwerder  are  capitals  of  cir- 
cles, and  places  of  some  consequence. 

Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polidi  territory 
annexed  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analogous  in  all  its  features  to  that 
which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is  finely  watered,  having  the  Vi^ 
tula  for  its  eastern  boundary ;  while  the  Wartha,  receiving  the  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  enters  Grermany,  and  falls  into  the 
Oder  at  Kustrin.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Netze,  and,  coos^ 
quently,  gives  it  a  communication  with  the  Oder.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
and  conducted  only  according  to  antiquated  processes.  The  peasantry  have  been  fVeed  finom 
personal  slavery,  but  they  are  still  ignorant,  drunken,  and  poor.  Yet  Posen  yields  a  caor 
siderable  surplus  of  grain,  which  is  transported,  partly  to  Dantzic,  by  the  Vistula,  and  partly, 
by  the  Oder,  to  Stettin.  The  produce  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  was  once  most  extensive, 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  repeated  ravage  of  hostile  armies ;  yet  a  considerable  qoan- 
tity  is  still  furnished  to  Silesia.  Although  this  cannot  be  considered  a  manufactorinf  di^ 
trict,  yet  it  fabricates  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which  is 
even  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  by  Hoffinann  at 
847,000,  are  divided,  as  to  religion,  into  553,000  Catholics,  238,000  Lutherans,  52,500 
Jews,  with  some  minor  sects.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  governments  of  Posen  and 
Bromberg  had  riseA,  in  1827,  to  1,045,000.  The  heads  of  the  Catholic  church  are  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesna  and  the  bishop  of  Posen.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction  are 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

Posen  is  a  large  town,  on  the  Wartha,  well  and  regularly  built,  with  broad  streets,  and  a 
spacious  market-place.  Population,  25,000.  There  are  several  handsome  private  booses, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  a  spacious  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are,  the  Stanislaus  church,  built  in  the  Italian  style ;  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
theatre.  The  ^vemor,  who,  under  the  title  of  stadtholder,  represents  the  king,  resides  at 
Posen.  The  city  contains  4000  Jews,  and  a  number  of  fiimilies  who  report  themselves  as 
descended  from  English  and  Scotch  ancestors.  The  Catholics  have  a  gymnasium,  with  500 
scholars. 

The  other  towns  of  Posen  are,  in  general,  smalL  Gnesna,  formerly  a  city  of  great 
importance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Poland,  does  not  now  contain  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. Lissa  is  now  a  large  place,  with  pretty  extensive  manufitctures,  and  a  populatioo 
of  7034,  half  composed  of  Jews.  Bromberg,  on  the  canal  which  bears  its  name,  enjoys  a 
ccmsiderable  trade. 

SvvssoT.  2. — Austrian  Poland. 

The  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.  These  names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian  principalities 
of  Halicz  and  Wlodomir.  Its  surfiice  is  considerably  distinguished  fixxn  that  fiat  marshy 
level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hungarv.  This  is,  indeed,  only  a 
border  range,  all  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  Hungarian ;  but  branches  or  spurs  from  it  cover  a 
great  part  of  Gallicia,  before  they  descend  to  uie  great  Polish  level.  The  country  is  thos 
of  very  various  character.  A  considerable  part  consists  of  mountain  forest,  the  elevatioos  of 
which  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  4000  or  5000  feet :  many  of  the  plains  are  sandy ; 
but  the  greater  portion,  diversified  by  gentle  hills,  is  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  the  surrounding 
countries. 

The  various  changes  which  this  southern  part  of  Poland  has  undergone  have  rendered  it 
not  so  strictly  Poliw  as  some  of  the  others.  About  the  twelfth  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  kingdom  of  Kiev,  and  bore  in  great  part  the  name  of  Red  Russia.  When  Kie? 
became  Russian,  Hungary,  once  united,  but  now  separated  from  it,  laid  claim  to  the  Polish 
provinces ;  but  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Polish  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
under  Boleslaus  and  his  successors.  After  a  struggle  of  several  centuries,  Hungary  was 
compelled  to  cede  these  districts ;  though  still,  by  a  singular  clause,  reserving  a  certain 
claim  to  them.  Maria  Theresa,  therefore,  when  she  achieved  the  partition,  coold  boast  of  a 
certain  ancient  right ;  and  Hungary  even  claimed  the  incorporation  of  these  new  provinces, 
and  a  seat  for  their  nobles  in  the  diet ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet,  however  much  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  claim*  did  not  choose  to  press  it  to  this  conclusion.    T%e  extent  of 
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Austrian  Poland  has  not  been  materially  altered  since  the  final  partition  in  1792.  Austria 
has  given  to  Gallicia  a  form  of  states,  but  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the  making 
of  laws,  or  in  fixing  the  amount  of  taxes,  though  they  have  some  control  over  their  distri- 
bution. The  states  are  composed  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and 
the  cities :  but  the  (jallician  House  of  Commons  consists  merely  of  two  deputies  firom  Lem- 
berg,  no  other  place  having  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  city. 

The  difierent  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  less  advanced  state  in  Gallicia  than  in  any 
any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  condition  of  serfs ;  but 
the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail  among  this  order,  render  them 
nearly  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  landlords,  and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment. Still  the  produce  of  com  on  these  fine  plains  is  very  considerable,  being  estimated 
by  Blumenbach  at  34,000,000  metzen,  a  lar^  proportion  of  which  is  sent  jMUtly  by  the  Vis- 
tula to  Dantzic,  and  partly  to  the  neighbourmg  districts  of  Hungary  and  Silesia.  Although 
a  great  portion  of  Grallicia  is  particularly  adapted  to  pasturage,  yet  the  diligence  of  the 
people  in  rearing  cattle,  Slc,  is  so  slender,  that  not  only  the  breeds  are  poor,  but  their  amount 
does  not  correspond  to  the  extent  of  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  in  1817  was  311,000, 
which,  unless  in  some  studs  formed  by  government,  had  few  properties  of  the  noble  Polish 
vhreed ;  homed  cattle  1,116,000,  and  sheep  480,000 ;  not  so  many  as  are  found  in  some  of 
the  small  Saxon  provinces.  The  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  and  some  coarse  articles 
of  fiimiture  are  made  out  of  them  and  exported.  The  hills  enclose  several  thousand  little 
lakes,  or  ponds,  remarkably  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  country  is  infested  with  wild  ani- 
mals, which  the  Austrian  govemment  has  been  at  great  pains  to  extirpate.  In  1812,  pre- 
miums were  paid  on  the  carcasses  of  10  bears  and  2C46  wolves.  Manufactures  even  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles  are  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Gallician,  who  fol- 
lows nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse,  and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews, 
who  have  multiplied  in  tSiis  kingdom  more  than  in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They 
exceed  200,000,  and  have  294  synagogues.  It  is  but  rair  to  state  that  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, however  violently  and  unjustly  established,  has  been  employed  to  introduce  a  certain 
improvement  in  all  the  above  particulars. 

The  mineral  kingdom  a^rds  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Grallicia  excels  every  other 

CLTt  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  soil  at  a  certain  depth  contains  a  mineral 
yer  variously  impregnated  with  salt  The  two  grand  works  are  at  Bochnia  and  ^ieliczca, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt ;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Pohuid,  or,  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Thev  extend  6700  klaflem  in  length,  1100  in 
breadth,  and  reach  to  the  depth  of  750.  The  alleys  and  passages  cut  out  in  the  solid  salt 
]ifesent  a  brilliant  and  magical  appearance.  Some  elegit  little  chapels,  adorned  with 
saints  and  crucifixes,  are  also  cut  out  in  the  mineral ;  but  it  is  said  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
current  report  that  there  are  habitations  for  the  workmen,  though  there  are  stables  for  the 
horses  employed.  Of  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  salt,  the  purest  is  called  crystal 
■dt,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  prisms;  another,  called  green  salt,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  earth ;  while  the  most  inferior  kind  is  fit  only  for  cattle.  These  two  great  salt 
mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,000  cwt. ;  besides  which  there  are  twenty-six  on  a 
smaller  scale,  yielding  about  900,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  Gallicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  down  those  rivers. 
It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade,  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  Germany  and  Prussia.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  some  wood, 
and  honey ;  in  exchange  for  which  arc  received  manufactured  goods  of  every  description, 
and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denomination.  The  quantity  of  these  must  be  somewhat  strictly 
limited  by  the  means  of  purchase,  and  tlie  small  number  who  consume  more  than  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life ;  yet  the  German  politicians  labour  under  some  dread  of  an  unfavour- 
able balance. 

The  social  state  of  Gallicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  from  the  feudal  system  and 
habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  The  census  of  1818  gave  3,760,000, 
while  in  1829  it  is  stated  by  Ck)lonel  Traux  at  4,385,000.  These  inhabited  ninety-five  cities, 
191  market  towns,  and  6009  villages.  The  nobles  amounted  in  1817  to  the  enormous 
number  of  31,006;  some  of  them  possessing  immense  property,  even  whole  provinces; 
though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  Uieir  anairs  to  stewards,  they  are 
generally  embarrassed.  But  a  great  proportion  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  even 
cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  burghers  were  reported  at  the  singularly 
■mall  number  of  11,513 ;  while  the  country  labourers  are  supposed  to  be  rated  too  low  at 
353,419.  The  Jews  constitute  everywhere  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
Christians  are  divided  between  the  Romish  and  Greek  persuasions :  the  former  have  1066, 
the  Utter  2800  caUiedrals.  There  are  about  5000  Armenians,  and  thirty  Protestant  con- 
ffregations  scattered  through  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most  defective  state;  and  the 
row  institutk>ns  which  exist  for  its  diffusion  have  been  introduced  by  the  Austrians.  They 
have  nude  great  exertions  to  improve  the  university  at  Lemberg,  which  has  twenty-six 
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professore,  and  a  good  literary.  The  Gorales,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  fyna  an  entirely 
diffisrent  race  from  the  Mazurakes,  who  occupy  the  level  districts ;  and  an  old  enmity  reigns 
between  these  two  tribes.  The  Gorales  are  a  fierce,  highland  race,  constantly  armed  with 
the  aze,  with  which  they  can  strike  an  object  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards;  and  they 
brandish  this  weapon  even  at  their  dances  and  festivals.  Till  repressed  by  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Austrian  government,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  most  formidable  raidt 
upon  the  low  country  adjoining.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  are  of 
Rousniak  or  Russian  origin :  5iey  speak  a  language  compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polish ; 
they  are  more  industrious  than  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse 
linen.  A  considerable  number  of  Wallachians,  of  Magyars,  the  prevailing  people  in  Hun 
gaiy,  and  Germans  to  the  number  of  72,000,  have  found  their  way  into  Gallicia. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  this  part  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  elegant  Lemberg, 
however,  called  by  the  Poles  Leopol,  or  the  city  of  Leo,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  has  four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1806 
it  contained  41,500  inhabitants ;  of  whom  12,700  were  Jews.  By  the  small  river  PeHeir  it 
communicates  with  the  Bug ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  by  land  with  Turkey  and  Russia.  Tbe 
intercourse  with  this  last  country,  however,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  large  but  ill-biult 
frontier  town  of  Brody,  containing  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  a 
third  are  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhabitants.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Przemyzl,  once  the  seat  of  a  principality ;  destitute  of  walls,  bat 
still  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  large  manufactures  of  wood. 
Jaroslaw,  the  city  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  may  boast  of  some  industrjTf 
the  Austrians  having  introduced  a  fine  cloth  manufiicture.  Zlaczow  borders  on  Russia,  amid 
extensive  woods  and  numerous  ponds.  Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some 
manufacture  and  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews.  Tamopol,  &rther  to  the  north,  is  toler^ 
ably  flourishing.  Stanislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians  propose 
to  convert  into  an  important  fortress.  Stry  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  district, 
amid  woods,  streams,  and  torrents.  Cultivation  is  extremely  rude ;  yet  the  Jews  have  intro- 
duced some  slight  branches  of  industry.  Halicz,  from  which  Grallicia  derives  its  name,  is 
now  a  small  place,  chiefly  occupied  bv  a  particular  sect  of  Jews.  Bochnia  and  Wielictca, 
entirely  supported  by  the  salt  mines,  ao  not  contain  more  than  3000  people. 

SuBSECT.  3. — The  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  partial  revival  of  the  kingdom  was  an  actof  Russian  policy.  The  name  of  Poland,  even 
after  the  downfall  of  the  great  power  which  it  once  designated,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  surrounding  potentates,  was  still  grateful  to  the  ear  of  every  genuine 
Pole.  This  disposition  was  manifested  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  when  Napoleon 
over-ran  Poland,  and  proclaimed  its  erection  a^^ain  into  a  kingdom.  Although  the  Poles 
could  not,  under  hi^  sway,  hope  for  much  civil  liberty,  they  rallied  round  him ;  and,  had  not 
his  ambition  overleapt  itself,  by  urging  him  into  the  frozen  and  hostile  regions  of  Muscovy, 
his  dominion  over  Poland  might  have  become  stable  and  permanent  Napoleon  fell ;  and 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  own  achievements  in  the  common  cause,  grasped  the  TegiooB  of 
the  Vistula,  including  the  capital,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Napoleon  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  These,  with  the  country  on  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew,  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  only  a  small  portion  or  what 
that  country  had  been  in  her  glory,  but  yet  comprising  its  most  improved  districts,  and  those 
most  decidedly  Polish. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  belongs  generally  to  the  vast  Polish  level,  except  its  southern 
border,  along  the  waiwodats  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir;  along  which  is  an  extensive  and 
steep  though  not  lofty  branch  of  the  Carpathians.  The  highest  point  is  called  the  Sysa 
Gora.  The  plain,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consists,  is  rather  of  a  sandy 
character,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into  marsh.  It  does  not 
possess  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  other  southern  provinces,  celebrated 
K>r  that  very  fine  wheat  with  which  the  port  of  Dantzic  supplies  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  good  grain  country,  and  under  tolerable  cultivation. 
The  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  domestic  consumption  are  considerable, 
though  they  produce  none  of  fine  quality.  In  the  capital,  the  making  of  carriages  and 
harness  is  of  such  extent  as  to  assume  almost  a  national  importance.  Minerals  are  not  a 
leading  feature,  though  there  are  iron  mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  hills. 
There  is  a  great  transit  trade  of  grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  but  chiefly  of  the  more  fertile  regions  to  the  south ;  but  Poland  labours  under  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  not  possessing  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which  has 
been  annexed  to  the  Prussian  territory. 

A  representative  constitution,  as  already  observed,  was  granted  by  Alexander,  in  his 
quality  of  king  of  Poland.  The  new  diet  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  which  was 
clecteid  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  while  the  senate  consisted  <^  ten  wai- 
wodes  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  king  of  Poland,  ten  castellans  nominated 
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by  the  Mnate,  and  tan  bubopa.    This  conatitution,  however,  granted  in  a.  liberal  and  coiw 

ctliatoiy  spirit,  was  not  found  to  work  bo  agreeably  u  a  Bovereign  ebewbere  deopotic  could. 
have  desired.  It  became  the  aim  of  the  prince  to  abridire  the  privileses  which  appeared  b> 
him  to  be  <oo  liberally  used.  The  diet  was  leaa  frequently  assembled ;  the  liberty  of  the 
preffi,  at  first  gnaled,  baa  been  withdrawo.  These  encroachments  kindled  a  disccnient, 
which  broke  out  in  the  late  strenuoos  efibrt  to  effect  an  entire  emancipation  troin  Russia, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  for  the  present  deprive  Poland  of 
many  of  the  advantages  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Warsaw,  capital  alike  of  old  and  of  new  Poland,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Viatala.  Dar- 
ing the  war  which  tcnnioated  in  the  ■ubjueation  of  Poland,  Warsaw  stood  the  heaviest 
brunt;  and  its  population  in  1782  waa  reduced  (o  75,000;  but  since  that  time  it  baa 
rapidly  improved,  and  in  1820  it  contained 
150,01)0,  of  which,  however,  about  14,000 
were  garrison.  Amongp  these  are  30,000 
Jews.  The  whole  city  consists  of  one 
'  long  atreet,  with  others  branching  fhm 
it ;  but  these  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  aristocratic  cities,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  tbot  p«saeDger&  The  new 
tovm  ia  built  in  a  better  style  ;  the  govern- 
ment palace  (Jig.  441.),  and  the  palace 
«f  the  minister  of  finance  (j^.  442,),  are  both  splendid  buildings;  but  the  Snest  part  of 
Warsaw  consists  of  ila  tout  suburbs  hatmg  eepaiate  rights  and  jurisdictions.  That  of 
PragB,  once  a  strong  citadel,  was  almost  destroy^  in  the  dreadful  aeaault  by  Suwairow,  in 
All)  1705:  it  is  now,  however,  rebuilding. 

Warsaw  originally  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  wooden  houses;  Init  that 
material  a  now  prohibited ;  and  oat  cf 
its  4000  houses.  3000  are  constructed 
of  atone.  During  the  period  of  it* 
calamities,  Warsaw  lost  the  Snest  col- 
lections made  bv  its  former  sovereigns. 
The  gallery  of  paintings  fcnned  by 
king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Zaloosln 
library,  were  transported  to  Petersburg  ;  and  another  library,  of  more  than  45,000  volumea, 
was  transferred  to  Volhynia.  [Even  the  university  fbunded  or  rather  revived  by  Alexander, 
in  1921,  has  been  suppressed.] 

The  other  towns  in  the  kingdtsn  of  Poland  are  only  of  secoikdary  importance.  Lnblin, 
which  ranks  second,  cnntains  10,000  inhabitaots.  It  is  situated  pleasantly  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  cooimunicating  on  the  south  with  others  still  mci« 
fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  Castmir  the  Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski,  seme 
fine  churches,  and  tlie  iarge^it  synagogue  of  Poland.  Zamcac,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  an  im- 
portant fbrtres!,  while  Pulaway,  a  seat  of  Count  Czartoryski,  and  Klemerzon,  the  residence 
of  the  Zamoiski,  ore  adorned  with  some  elegant  and  classic  edifices.  Kalisc,  on  the  Proswa, 
is  rather  a  well-built  town,  with  BOOO  inhabitants,  a  military  school,  and  some  manu&e- 
tures.  The  waiv.odat  of  Sandomir  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fortified  castle, 
but  only  ZTOO  inhabitants ;  and  Radow,  aim  a  small  town,  ranks  as  its  capital.  Kielce, 
capital  of  the  mining  district,  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow,  has  »  school  of  mines  and  about 
6000  inhabitants: 

SiBSECT,  4. — Crocow. 
The  republic  of  Cracow,  in  default  of  any  place  more  rtrictly  appropriate,  may  be  hem 
introduced.  The  three  great  powers  who  decided  on  the  destinies  of  Poland,  by  a  speciea  of 
caprice,  established  at  a  central  point  between  them  this  free  and  neutral  city,  an  ancient  and 
renerable  capital  of  Poland.  The  degree  of  freedom  which  it  enjoys,  though  only  by  suflbr- 
rance,  has  rendered  its  environs  more  fertile  and  smiling  than  those  of  the  rest  of  P<iuid. 
Its  surface  contains  500  square  miles ;  and  the  population  of  the  city  amounts  to  24,900,  that 
of  the  territory  to  93,000;  of  which  12,000  were  Jews.  The  university,  once  the  great 
■chool  of  the  north,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of  students,  was  broken  up  during  the  civil 
coinmotioDS,  and  the  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  fruitless.  It  has  at  present  thir^  pro- 
feasors,  but  not  more  than  276  students.  Cracow  is  decidedly  a  Catholic  city,  and  contains 
eighty-seven  monasteries  and  164  nunneries.  The  mvenuee  of  the  republic  amount  to 
1,379,000  Horins.  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  SL  Stanislaus,  the  monument 
of  ScJrieski,  and  other  venerated  mausoleums.  [A  remarkable  monument  has  lately  been 
niied  here  to  the  memory  of  Kosciuska    It  consist*  of  a  mound,  Mogila  Eoaciusko  (Kos- 
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ciusko's  Mount),  SOO  feet  in  height,  and  275  feet  in  diameter  at  the  hase,  and  atandin^ 
upon  a  rising  ground  commanding  the  Vistula. — Am.  Ed.] 

SvBSBCT.  V. — Russian  Provinces. 

The  Lithuanian  provinces  form  an  extensive  portion  of  Poland,  the  character  of  which 
is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  rest  The  two  states,  after  being  entirely  separate, 
were  united,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  oi  JagellQa, 
ffrand  duke  of  Lithuania,  with  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  This  union, 
however,  produced  on  Lithuania  nearly  the  effect  of  a  subjugation ;  the  kings  fixing  their 
residence  at  Warsaw,  and  the  diet  bemg  oflener  held  there  than  at  Grodna  They  passed 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance  under  tlie  Russian  yoke,  and  made  no  movement  to  meet 
the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  re-establish  Poland.  The  soil  is  very  generally  either  sandy 
or  marshy,  and  buckwheat  is  the  crop  principally  raised.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
the  fbrests  fine  and  very  extensive ;  honey  and  potashes  are  staple  productions.  The  forests 
are  infested  with  numerous  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals;  and  specimens  of  the  urns 
are  still  found  in  them.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  rank  lower  in  industry  and  civilization 
than  either  the  Russians  or  Poles.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
sometimes  even  buy  the  corn  before  it  is  in  the  ear.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantry  indi- 
cates the  most  extreme  poverty.  Many  of  them  are  clothed  merely  in  sheep-skin,  their 
shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of  mountain  ash,  joined  together  without  iron. 
White  and  Black  Russia  are  names  applied  to  several  of  the  more  eastern  provinces  of  this 
part  of  Poland.  They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  conquered  at  an  earlj^  period  fiom  RusBia, 
by  the  dukes  of  Lithuania.  Those  provinces  present  in  a  more  decided  manner  all  the 
features  which  characterise  Lithuania.  The  fbrests  and  marshes  are  more  extensive,  the 
industry  of  the  people  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  arts  in  a  ruder  state.  The  roads  are 
almost  impassable,  the  villages  mean ;  and  in  the  houses,  men,  women,  and  cattle,  are  often 
lodged  under  the  same  roof.  The  palatinates  of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mcislaw,  Mohilev,  and 
Minsk,  were  comprehended  in  White  Russia,  while  Black  Russia  was  a  name  applied  ooly 
to  that  of  Novogrodek. 

The  cities,  and  even  the  towns,  in  this  quarter  of  Poland  are  neither  numerous  nor  gene- 
rally important  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  situated  on  the  Wilia,  a  large  tribatary 
of  the  Niemen,  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  at 
upwards  of  40,000,  of  whom  5000  are  Jews.  The  emperor  Alexander  bestowed  considerable 
pains  on  its  improvement  He  revived  and  richly  endowed  the  university,  which,  with  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  now  contains  433  teachers  ;  and  is  well  regulated.  It  has  also  an  ob- 
servatory, and  a  school  of  navigation,  which  last  does  not  seem  very  well  placed.  The  Polish 
ccmtracts,  during  their  proper  season,  produce  a  great  stir.  Grodno,  once  a  capital  of  Poland, 
and  the  frequent  place  of  assembling  for  the  diet,  has  lost  its  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  manu- 
fiictures.  Its  palaces  are  falling  to  decay  ;  and  its  population  is  reduced  to  4000  or  5000. 
Kowno  and  Troki  are  townd  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  Mohilev,  on  the  Dnieper,  a  town 
of  16,000  souls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  maintaining  the  communication  of  these  provinces 
with  the  Black  Sea ;  while  Witepsk,  on  the  Dwina,  communicates  with  Riga,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  13,000.  Mstizlawl  and  Dubrowna  are  rude  towns,  built  umost  entirely 
of  wood.  Minsk,  though  small,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  in  the  south  of  which 
are  Slonim  and  Rinsk,  tlie  latter  situated  in  the  district  called  anciently  Polesia,  still  almost 
entirely  overspread  with  forests,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  convert  its 
surface  nearly  into  a  sea.  It  yields,  however,  fish,  honey,  timber,  and  iron.  Brzest  Litow, 
in  its  eastern  border,  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  Bug,  and  contains  a  Jewish  academy,  the 
resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Europe.  Bialystock,  situated  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  a  rather  modem  town,  with  a  fine  cMle,  and 
several  public  buildings. 

The  Polish  Ukraine,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  forms  a  rich 
extensive  level,  producing  the  finest  grain  and  pasture  of  all  the  Polish  provinces.  Tliis 
vast  tract  of  the  Ukraine,  divided  by  the  Dnieper  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  formed  the 
ancient  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Kiev,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Russia ;  whUe  the  western,  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable,  was  attached  to  Poland.  All, 
however,  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  fiinner  empire. 
Volhynia  is  a  vast,  almost  unvaried,  low  level;  but  Podolia  has,  along  the  banks  or  the 
Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  ranges  of  hills  of  small  elevation,  forming  romantic  vales  and 
cascades,  without,  however,  interrupting  the  general  level  character.  Though  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  the  southern  products  of  wine  and  oil  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection ; 
but  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  grain  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  M.  Marczinski,  there  are  in  Podolia  93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000 
Latin,  and  838,000  Greek  ChristianflL  He  reckons  also  781,000  peasants  bound  to  the 
glebe. 

The  towns,  in  a  district  so  decidedly  agricultural,  are  not  of  much  importance.  In  Podo- 
lia, KaminieCf  once  the  mighty  barrier  ci  Christendom,  has  lost  its  importance,  since  the 
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limit  of  the  Russian  monarchy  has  been  extended  so  &r  beyond  it  The  provincial  authori- 
ties still  reside  there,  and  it  retains  its  strong  castle  seated  on  a  rock.  The  commerce  of 
this  province  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mohilev  and  Szamygrod,  which  are  of  about  the  same 
dimensions.  Bar  and  Tar^owitz,  the  seats  of  two  political  confederations,  possess  a  gloomy 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  Poland.  Berdyczew,  die  largest  town  in  Volhynia,  is  ill  built, 
and  filled  with  crowds  of  Jewish  traffickers.  The  nobility  carry  on  their  contracts  at  Dubno, 
a  smaller  town,  and  Irlomitz,  still  smaller,  yet  holding  at  present  the  rank  of  a  metropolis. 
Wlodomir,  a  celebrated  city,  which  gives  name  to  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  a  colony  of  Jews; 
and  Ostrog,  with  a  district  round  it,  has  been  assigned  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  knights  of 
Malta. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RUSSIA    IN  EUROPE. 


European  Russia  is  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  enormous  extent,  with  vast  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in  the  very  first  rank, 
among  military  nations.  It  may  be  considered  either  as  including  that  ^eat  part  of  Poland 
which  has  been  absorbed  into  it ;  or  as  comprising  only  old  Russia,  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  violent  partition  of  Poland.  Although  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  that  the 
acquisitions  in  Poland  will  be  wrested  from  Qie  empire,  yet  we  have  reserved  for  that  fallen, 
divided  country,  a  place  and  a  name,  which  has  afiiorded  the  proper  occasion  for  treating  of 
the  Russo-Polish  provinces.  The  empire  shall  now  be  considered  only  in  a  detached  and 
independent  view. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by  its  great 
gulf,  the  Bieloe  More,  or  White  Sea.  On  the  east,  those  grand  natural  limits,  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Urals,  and  the  rivers  Vol^  and  Don,  separate  it  from  the  Asiatic  continent 
On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxme  Sea  and  its  gulfs,  and  by  European  Turkey. 
Westward,  it  unites  with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  in  contact  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.  It  extends  from  about  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  21st  to  the  62d  degree  of  east  longitude ;  making  about  1600  miles  from  north 
lo  south,  and  1400  from  east  to  west  The  superficial  extent,  notwithstanding  very  exten- 
sive admeasurements,  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  is  bv  no  means  precisely 
ascertained.  The  great  map,  of  one  hundred  sheets,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  provincial  sur- 
veys, gives  to  it  an  area  of^  1,400,000  English  square  miles.  In  1795,  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  1,293,000,  by  a  map  constructed  with  very  great  care;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  this  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Pultowa  and  Cherson,  which,  in  the  great  map, 
had  been  rated  at  59,000  miles.  Since  tliat  time,  many  new  astronomical  observations  have 
been  made,  and  many  errors  rectified.  Wichmann,  in  his  "  Monarchy  of  Russia,"  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1813,  raised  it  to  1,396,000.  The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bramsen,  in 
his  work  of  "  Russia  and  the  Empire  of  Russia,"  published  in  1819,  raises  it  to  1,424,000. 
Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000 ;  hiit  he  includes,  we  presume,  the  Polish  territories.  The 
discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remarkable,  and  prove  that  more  accurate 
observations  remain  to  be  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  be  considered  as  duly  sur- 
veyed. 

The  surface  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  That  great  tract 
of  low  land,  which  begins  in  northern  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest  breadth, 
exceeding  1200  miles.  A  great  portion,  in  the  south  especially,  consists  of  those  immense 
levels,  called  steppes,  over  which  the  eye  may  range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting 
a  hill ;  only  some  large  ancient  tumuli  occasionally  diversify  their  surface  (Jig.  445.),  They 

445  terminate  only  at  the  long  chain  of  the 

Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates 
them  from  the  equally  vast  plains  of  Sibe- 
ria. The  Urals  are  scarcely  known,  unless 
where  the  road  to  Asia  passes  over  them : 
there  they  are  neither  very  lofly  nor  very 

Tumuu  oo  the  8.epp«.  «^P'  ^"^  ."^.f  "^"^^^  f "^  "ch  in  miner- 

als, especially  on  the  Adiatic  side.     The 

mountains  of  Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Sweden ;  while, 

on  the  extreme  south,  the  Crimea  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not  very  lofly 

ranges. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  of  the  first  magnitude ;  though  the  distant  and  insulated  seas  in 

which  they  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  their  commercial  importance.    The  Volga  is 

the  greatest  river  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe.    It  rises  in  the  fincmtier  of  Novogorod,  not 

fiur  notn  the  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a  S.E.  line  all  the  cential  provinces.     After  receiving 
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firom  the  Asiatic  side  the  Kama,  its  greatest  tributary,  it  flows  chiefly  S.S.E.,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  till,  after  a  course  of  about  2700  miles,  it  opens  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  near  Astrachan.  Large  and  bread  streams,  spreading  over  the 
southern  plains,  slowly  make  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  Dnie 
per,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Borysthenes ;  the  Don,  or  Tana'is,  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Europe ;  and  the  smaller  eastern  stream  of  the  Dniester.  The  Dwina,  or  Duna,  rising 
from  a  source  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  rolls  a  broad  navigable  stream 
towards  the  Baltic.  Another  Dwina,  in  the  north,  flows  towards  Archangel;  and  during 
that  brief  portion  of  the  year  when  it  is  free  from  ice,  conveys  to  that  remote  haven  the 
commodities  of  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
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Lakes  are  not  very  characteristic  of  Russia ;  yet  those  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  the  north, 
are  several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  form  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Ghilf  of 
Finland.  Finland  also  is  covered  with  numerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  form  and  dimen- 
sions ;  but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  and  finozen  plains,  present  little  that 
is  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  affi>rd  few  &cilities  for  internal  intercourse. 

Skct.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

Russia^  including  Poland,  In  this  region,  which  forms  a  vast  plain,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely bounded  by  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  the  predominating  formations  are  tertiary 
and  alluvial ;  those  of  an  older  date,  namely,  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive,  occu- 
pying but  comparatively  small  spaces. 

Primitive  and  transition  districts.  These  are  the  Uralian  mountains,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  the  northern  parts  of  Carelia,  and  part  of  the  government  of  Olonetz ;  the 
narrow  tract,  extending  irom  the  Island  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  through  Esthonia,  Inma,  to 
beyond  Vitegra ;  the  country  around  Lake  Umen ;  around  Wologda ;  part  of  the^Valdai 
mountains ;  the  mountains  of  Sandomir :  the  tract  extending  from  Brody,  across  the  Bag 
and  the  Dnieper ;  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  part  of  the  Caucasus.  In  these  districts  we  meet 
with  the  usual  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characteristics  to  those  in 
other  countries. 

Secondary  lands.  These  frequently  appear  rising  like  little  islands  in  the  great  RiiSMv 
Polish  plains.  The  following  formations  are  met  with : — 1.  Old  red  sandstone.  2.  Cot] 
formation,  as  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  Poland  and  Cracovia.  3.  New  red  sandstone,  with 
gypsum,  salt,  &c.  4.  Shell  limestone,  which,  in  Poland,  contains  the  famous  lead-mines  of 
Olkutz.  5.  Keuper  sandstone  and  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt  In  Russia  there  is  a  northern 
salt  district,  which  stretches  in  a  line  parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburg  limestone, 
for  2000  versts :  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Island  of  Oesel,  and  is  work^  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  of  Livonia.  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of  this  great  tract  Mr. 
Strangway  describes  a  central  salt  district,  of  great  extent,  in  the  course  of  the  Volga. 
There  is  also  a  rich  and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  which  extends  down 
the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably  connected,  on  the  south,  with  the  salt  district  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  Wologda.  The  principal  saltrworks  are  in  the  neighbom^ 
hood  of  Solikamsk ;  and  the  gypsum  ^ttoes  of  Koungour,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are 
of  great  size  and  magnificence.  6.  Lias  and  other  limestones.  7.  Green  sand  formation.  8. 
Chalk  formation. 

Tertiary,  The  rocks  of  this  class,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  claj, 
loam,  limestone,  brown  coal,  with  gypsum,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  Gallicia,  rich  deposite 
of  rock  salt  In  central  Poland,  a  clay,  with  lignite  or  brown  coal,  rests  upon  chalk,  iad  is 
the  oldest  member,  according  to  some  geologists,  of  the  tertiary  class.  Resting  upon  this 
deposit,  formed  in  part  by  rivers  from  continents,  there  succeeds  a  deposit  almost  entirely  of 
marine  origin,  and,  consequently,  abounding  in  marine  shells.  It  is  the  tertiary  oolite  lune- 
stone,  very  extensively  distributed  throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia.  This 
tertiary  limestone  has  not  been  found  either  in  England  or  Italy ;  and  is  peculiar  to  Pbfamda 
southern  Russia,  and  Podolia.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  Hungary,  and 
in  France.  It  is  the  last  dep6t  of  that  sea  which  covered  all  the  country  to  the  nomh  of  tiie 
Carpathians,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  foot  of  that  chain,  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  the  mountains  of  Sandomir,  and  the  plateau,  south-west,  in  the  fbrm  of  islands. 
It  is  covered  by  a  marly  clay,  and  a  sand,  formed  by  the  last  great  alluvial  catastrophe,  which 
gave  to  Europe  its  present  form,  and  buried  in  its  dep6ts  remains  of  unknown  species  of 
elephant,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  &c.  ' 

AlluviaL  In  the  alluvial  soil  we  have  not  in  general  the  same  marked  limits  between 
the  old  and  new  deposits  as  in  the  secondary  class.  The  ancient  alluvial  deposits  consiBt 
of  a  great  deposit  of  marly  clay  or  loam,  and  of  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  This 
loam  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  is  deposited  from  the  present  liveiSL 
It  is  a  clay  mixed  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  easQy 
firangible  when  dry :  it  is  distinguished  from  potters*  clay  by  the  lime  it  contains,  and  ftom 
the  marly  secondary  slates  by  its  want  of  bituminous  matter.  In  Poland  it  varies  in  thick* 
ness  from  30  to  100  feet,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  It  forms  the  high  banks  of  the 
Vistula;  associated  with  marly  chalk,  the  excellent  soil  which  aflbrds  the  wheat  of  Craoovii 
and  of  Sandomir :  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sands,  gravels,  and  primitive  blocks,  and  less  and  less  fertile.  It  is  this  deposit  which 
contains  that  vast  abunduice  of  extinct  terrestrial  animals  in  Poland.  The  bones  and  teeth 
of  elephants  are  the  most  frequent :  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  aurochs,  horse,  deer,  and 
some  great  cetacea,  or  whales,  are  also  found,  but  less  frequently. 

An  alluvial  sand,  different  fi^m  the  sand  of  rivers,  is  widely  spread  in  Poland.  It  is  in 
great  part  formed  from  disintegrated  sandstone  rocks;  but  in  many  coimtriee  it  if  certain 
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that  the  sand  has  not  been  brought  from  a  distance,  and  has  been  formed  on  the  spot  In  this 
latter  case,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  tertiary  class. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lublin,  near  to  Chelm,  in  the  country  situated  between 
Chmielnik,  Staszow,  and  Klimonton,  the  sand  occurs  only  near  to  tertiary  dep6ts,  and  we 
may  almost  be  sure  that  it  forms  a  part  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  alluvial.  The  sandy  soil 
of  Poland  commences  on  the  western  part,  along  the  frontiers  of  Silesia ;  in  the  grand  duchy 
(^  Posen  it  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  [Main  of  Northern  Germany :  it  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  districts  of  Ralisc,  Masovia,  Plock,  Augustowa,  and  Podlachia,  the  portion  north 
of  Lublin,  and  extends  from  thence  into  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  In  this  plain  of  sand, 
and  particularly  upon  and  in  the  loam,  we  find  numerous  large  and  small  blocks  of  primary 
rocks.  At  first  sight,  we  might  conjecture  that  these  blocks  had  come  from  the  Carpathians ; 
but  a  more  careful  examination  proves  the  falsity  of  such  an  opinion.  The  only  river  which 
rises  in  the  primitive  soil  of  Tatra,  and  which  intersects  the  great  sandstone  chain  of  the 
.  Carpathians,  is  the  Dunajec ;  all  the  rivers  rise  from  sandstone :  hence  the  Dunajec  could 
alone  carry  the  primitive  blocks  into  the  plain  of  Poland.  In  truth,  we  find  on  the  Vistula, 
at  the  debouche  of  the  Dunajec,  and  a  little  lower  down,  boulders  of  granite  and  granitic 

SeisB,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Tatra ;  but  these  blocks  occupy  so  small  an  extent, 
it  they  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  plain.  /There  are, 
on  the  contrary,  convincing  proofs,  that  these  primitive  blocks  have  not  come  from  the  south, 
but  firom  the  north.  First,  their  magnitude  and  abundance  diminish  from  the  Baltic  towards 
the  south,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  the  case  had  they  come  firom  the  Carpa^ 
thians.  Further,  their  southern  limit  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czenstochau,  by  Przedborz, 
«lonf  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sandomir ;  and,  on  descending  the  Kamiona,  by 
the  Vistula,  on  Lublin,  Lubartoro,  across  southern  Lithuania,  and  still  further  into  the  middle 
of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  rocks  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic 
chains ;  while  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  southern  Russia.  The 
observations  of  geologists  on  the  same  subject  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  concur  to  prove  that  they  have  been  spread  over  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Carpathians  by  a  debacle  flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  but  we  may  here  cite  the  predominating  rocks. 

From  Petersburg  to  the  Dwina  and  the  Niemen,  we  everywhere  meet  with  blocks  of  a 
ffranite  resembling  that  of  Wiborg,  in  Finland ;  another  granite,  with  Labrador  felspar,  of 
Ingria;  a  red  quartzy  sandstone,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  f^honia  and  Ingria.  In  eastern  Prussia,  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  situated  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  blocks  are  of  a  declared  granite,  with  little  quartz, 
calcareous  mica,  and  very  little  hornblende ;  a  porphyritic  granite  of  the  same  tint,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar  (granite  globulaire) ;  a  gray  granite,  with  much  hornblende  or 
lyenite ;  a  small  granular  red  granite,  principally  composed  of  felspar  and  garnets ;  a  coarse 
granular  granite,  with  much  green,  gray,  and  red  felspar,  often  Labradoric,  with  black  mica, 
and  with  numerous  large,  trapezoidail  red  garnets  (Warsaw) ;  of  syenite,  diorite,  and  horn- 
blende rock ;  of  gray  and  red  quartz  rock ;  more  rarely  of  common  and  homblendic  gneissi, 
of  common  porphyry,  and  antique  green  porphyry. 

Among  these  rocks,  the  first  three  occur  m  Finland,  from  Abo  to  Helsingfbrs :  the  coarse 
granite  and  the  syenite  come  also  firom  the  north,  the  hornblende  rocks  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  south  of  Sweden,  or  the  middle  of  Finland ;  the  quartz  rocks  are  exactly 
the  Fiall  sandstein,  between  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  the  porphyries  are  those  of  Elfdal, 
in  Sweden. 

From  Warsaw,  on  the  east,  towards  Kalisc  and  Posen,  the  red  granite  of  Finland  dimin- 
ishes ;  but  the  hornblende  rocks  and  the  gneiss  become  more  abundant,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  porphyry.  We  find  there,  in  general,  few  rocks  of  Finland,  and  many  of 
Sweden.  This  correspondence  with  the  Scandmavian  rocks  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  gar- 
net, epidote,  hornblende,  Labrador  felspar,  the  predominating  hornblende  rocks,  show,  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  Carpathians,  that  these  blocks  do  not  come  from  that  quarter : 
further,  the  red  and  porphyritic  granite,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  chain.  In  connecting  with  this  &ct  the  known  opinion  that  all  the  primitive  blocks  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Crermany,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,,  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden ;  this  dispersion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks,  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas,  becomes  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  singular  of  geological  phenomena ;  its  extent  is  immense,  when  contrasted  with 
tlttt  of  the  dispersed  bloclu  observed  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Jura  chain,  and  the  tertiary 
plain,  the  last-mentioned  fact  has  been  explained  by  sudden  debacles  of  Alpine  lakes. 

The  debftcle  which  transported  those  northern  rocks  into  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
has  also  formed  the  marly  clay,  or  alluvial  loam :  it  has  interred  the  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roses of  an  ancient  time ;  it  has  broken  up  the  chalk  plains  of  the  north ;  it  has  separated 
Denmark  from  Sweden ;  and  given,  in  general,  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  their  present  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Hausmann,  that  these  blocks 
bekng  to  the  tertiary  period^  does  not  seem  plausible. 
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In  regard  to  the  river  alluvia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  of  but  inconsiderable 
extent  in  Poland.  The  Vistula,  as  the  largest  river,  has  formed  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
rivers  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  as  the  Raba,  Skaba,  Sola,  Wi^ 
loka,  Dunajec,  and  San,  running  almost  entirely  among  sandstone  ratita,  which  yield  readily 
to  their  action,  carry  much  debris  into  the  Vistula. 

Peat  is  formed  abundantly  in  the  marshy  valleys  and  the  great  marshes  of  this  plain,  bat 
is,  in  general,  of  indifferent  quality.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  great  marshes  of  Lithuania, 
and  in  the  district  of  Augustowa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  plain  of  (xallicia ;  and  is  abundantly 
distributed  in  Great  Poland  and  Russia.  Calcareous  tuffa,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  calcareous  formations,  is  rare,  in  general,  in  Poland. 

Volcanic  rocks.  The  only  rocks  of  this  class  mentioned  by  travellers  are  trachyte^  which 
abounds  in  the  Caucasian  chain. 

Mines.  In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there  are  but  few  mines  of  importance ;  the 
principal  mineral  depositories  occurring  in  the  Uralians,  Altais,  &c.  The  following  may  be 
particularized : — 

(1.)  Western  Uralian  mines.  These  are  situated  amidst  the  primitive  and  transitioa 
rocks,  and  are  principally  iron  and  copper;  the  more  precious  metids  occurring  chiefly  OD 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  that  great  range. 

(2.)  Central  mining  district  of  Russia,  This  tract  includes  parts  of  the  governments  <:^ 
Nizne-Novegorod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Reza,  and  Kaluga ;  extending  from  a  little  above  Mu- 
rom, on  the  Oca,  to  near  the  town  of  Kaluga.  It  is,  in  general,  a  very  poor  sandy  district, 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  red  marl  formation.  Along  it  are  situated  several  extensive 
ironworks;  for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manu&ctured  where  the  ore  is  raised.  These  supply 
the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  establishment  at  Vixa,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  forest  of  Murom,  belong- 
ing to  M.  Bataskofl!  The  crown  works  at  Tula  exclusively  Siberian  iron  :  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.  The  manufactory  at  Kaluga  formerly  attempted 
the  finer  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  failed.  The  ore  of  the  central  mining  district  is  described  as 
occurring,  at  60  feet  below  the  surface,  in  regular  beds.  Some  of  the  beds  are  dark  red  and 
argillaceous ;  others  are  mere  layers  of  large  concretions :  there  are  also  regular  strata  of 
pale  yellowish  brown-coloured  ironstone,  which  ia  the  ore  principally  worked.  Of  the  two 
latter  varieties,  the  lightest  coloured  ores  produce  the  most  iron. 

Copper  sand.  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the  Urals  is  a  vast  tract  of  what  ia 
commonly  called  copper  sand,  which  extends  through  a  great  part  of  the  governments  of 
Viatka,  Perm,  and  Ou&,  and  completely  skirts  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for  copper.  It  contains 
fossil  wood  impregnated  with  copper. 

(3.)  Finland  mines.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  Onega,  there  are  ironworks,  said  to  be 
the  most  considerable  in  the  north  of  Russia.  The  only  kind  of  iron  now  smelted  there  ii 
the  bog  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  usual  way  to  procure  it  is  to 
drag  the  small  lakes,  especially  those  norUi-west  of  Petrozavodsk,  which  yield  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  ore.  It  is  not  found  spread  equally  over  the  lakes :  often  different  parts  under 
the  same  sheet  of  water  will  aflbrd  ore  of  various  degrees  of  purity.  We  may  add,  that 
there  is  another  great  ironwork,  of  the  same  description,  four  versts  from  Petersburg,  on  the 
road  to  Riga. 

(4.)  Salt  mines.  The  Russian  salt  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  In  Poland,  those 
of  Wielicza  and  Bochnia  are  the  most  considerable,  affording  annually  a  vast  quantity  of 
rock  salt 

(5.)  Coal  mines.  In  European  Russia  there  are  no  considerable  mines  of  coal.  Good 
coal  has  been  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  it  beneath  a  loose  and  half-liquid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
unlikely  to  be  of  much  utility.  Coal  has  also  been  worked  at  Bakhmout,  in  the  government 
of  Catherinoslaf ;  but  to  no  great  extent  In  southern  Poland  there  are  numerous  beds  of 
black  bituminous  coal,  resembling  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are  ten  yards  in  thickness ; 
and  deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  in  the  tertiary  districts,  which  also  aflbrd  amber.  The 
amber  is  shown  in  that  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  dicotyledonous  tree.  From  the 
characters  of  the  tree,  and  the  insects  in  the  amber,  a  former  warmer  climate  is  indicated. 

SuBSEcrr.  2. — Botany. 

Riusia  in  Europe.  Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  45°  latitude  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme arctic  region,  it  exhibits,  over  the  ^eater  portion  of  its  surface,  a  vegetation  very 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  in  treating  of  other  European  countries.  The 
western  portion  is  eminently  analogous  to  Germany  and  the  north  of  Frajice ;  its  northern 
parts  resemble  what  we  have  described  under  the  heads  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ijip- 
iand.  On  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion, separating  the  northern  European  fi^m  the  northern  Asiatic  botany  ;  and  over  this  vast 
Eurf^e,  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour;  while  the  short  summer,  characterised  by  an 
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almost  tropical  heat,  induces  a  most  rapid  growth  in  the  vegetable  productions,  and  as  rapid 
a  decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities ;  where  the  widely  extended  and  celebrated  steppes 
are  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  those  great  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
or  by  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Caucasian  Alps.  This  country  has  been  well  investi- 
gated by  the  celebrated  Pallas ;  but,  before  mentioning  some  of  the  more  important  produc- 
tions of  Russia,  in  general,  as  of  the  districts  nearer  the  capital,  we  shall  give  a  short 
sketch  of  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  of  the  Black  Sea,  which,  from  its  geographical 
situation,  climate,  and  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  the  empire  where  all  the  productions  of 
Italy  and  Greece  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  and  where,  indeed,  many  of  them  are 
indigenous ;  nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  effect  so  desirable  a  state  of  things,  save  an  indus- 
trious and  well-governed  population.  No  country,  again,  can  be  better  suited,  to  the  Vine, 
Silkworm,  Sesame,  Olive,  Cotton,  Madder,  Bastard  Saffron,  and  other  dyeing  plants,  which 
have  hitherto  been  imported  from  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  a  heavy  expense.  Even  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  country  is  most  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  finest  trees  with  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mountains  fall  before 
the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  though  only  a  small  part  be  employed  in  their 
construction.  For  the  naves,  the  strongest  elms  and  ash  trees  are  cut  down,  of*^  which  the 
solid  root  only' is  used ;  the  most  beautiful  young  oaks  and  beeches  are  felled  for  spokes,  axles, 
and  even  for  fuel ;  and  the  full-grown  trees  for  felloes ;  yet  when  the  wheels,  constructed  at 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  timber,  are  brought  to  market,  they  frequently  drop  to  pieces 
within  a  month  after  they  have  been  purchased.  Every  winter,  the  Tartars  burn,  for  their 
convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  and  gardens ;  to  replace  which,  the  young  shoots  and 
coppices  are  unmercifully  cut  in  spring;  while  the  windfalls,  and  the  wood  needlessly 
felled,  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  waste  of  young  timber,  the  sale  of  which  affords  the 
chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  with  the  numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all 
the  young  forests ;  so  that  large,  tracts  of  land,  formerly  clothed  with  lofty  trees,  are  now 
overg^'own  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  The  beauty  of  the  spring  season,  which 
contmues  from  March  till  the  end  of>May,  is  well  described  by  Pallas.  At  that  time,  not 
only  are  the  senses  gratified  with  tlie  sweetest  perfumes,  wafted  from  the  gardens  and 
woods  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  last  of  which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  wild 
fruit  trees,  white  and  red  Roses,  Lantana,  wild  Vines,  Vitalba,  and  Jasmines  intermingled ; 
but  likewise  each  hill  and  declivity,  around  the  champaign  country,  is  alternately  diversified 
with  the  lovely  colours  of  the  flowers  that  everywhere  clothe  the  earth ;  and  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  species  prevailing  on  different  hills,  according  to  their  situation, 
aspect,  or  soil,  vary  and  enrich  the  scene.  Thus,  at  a  distance,  whole  sides  of  mountains, 
and  extensive  tracts,  covered  with  red  and  blue,  purple  or  yellow  tints,  relieved  by  a  back- 
pound  of  shaded  greensward,  delight  the  eye  with  the  most  fascinating  prospects.  The 
nragrance  arising  from  this  profusion  of  flowers,  especially  March-violets,  and  the  blossoms 
of  trees,  together  with  tlie  grateful  odours  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  embalm  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

The  Tartars,  originally  a  wandering  people,  were  induced  to  become  husbandmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  country ;  the  increase  of  population ;  and,  probably, 
from  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Genoese,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  limited  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  for  their  orchards,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
AAj  their  vineyards.    Of  Wheats  they  have  three  kinds ;  summer  and  win- 

ter Rye,  winter  and  summer  Barley ;  Oats,  but  which  scarcely  come  to 
perfection ;  Maize,  Millet,  of  two  or  three  different  sorts ;  and  Chick 
Peas.  The  Flax  (Jig.  447.)  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fine- 
ness, and  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Their  Tobacco  is  the  Nicotiana 
paniculata,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  buried  beneath  hay  ricks :  there  they  turn  to  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  oi  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  to  which  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  value.  ^  Sesame  used  to  be  cultivated,  and  rice ;  but 
the  Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its  un- 
wholesome tendency.  In  the  gardens.  Melons  and  Water  Melons,  Cu- 
cumbers (of  which  they  grow  a  remarkably  large  Turkish  variety,  sown 
in  April,  and  gathered  in  May,  and  which,  when  filled  with  meat  and 
rice,  is  greatly  esteemed).  Gourds  of  various  sorts,  the  Eigg-fruit  (also 
eaten  stuffed  with  meat),  the  Hibiscus  esculentus,  similarly  treated  with 
the  last,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  White  Cabbages,  called  Ka- 
pusta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  enormous  size,  apparently  quite 
different  from  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world :  they  appear  to 
derive  their  excellence  from  being  watered  and  nourished  by  the  Dshu- 
ruksu,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbouring  town* 
'^'-  Onions,  from  the  culture  of  which  many  Tartars  derive  their  whole 

flupport ;  Garlick,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Parsley,  Carrots,  and  Red  Beet 

13* 
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The  Grape  is  not  only  an  indigenous  prodaction  of  Crim  Tartary,  abounding  in  the  moon- 
tainous  parts,  sometimes  bearing  oblong  white  berries,  and  sometimes  small  round  black  fruit; 
but  it  has  been  planted  in  different  valleys  and  districts  from  the  remotest  periods  c^  anti- 
quity. Strabo  mentions  the  culture  of  the  vine  near  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  care  taken  to 
cover  it  with  earth  during  the  winter,  or  to  bury  its  roots  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  shelter  them 
from  the  cold,  as  indeed  is  still  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alma  and  Katsha.  Numeroaa 
kinds  are  grown,  but  comparatively  with  little  success,  owing  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
of  the  people ;  and  they  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  various  causes  and  circumstances. 
Caterpillars  destroy  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  while  locusts  (the  ChryUus  italicus)  devour 
what  the  caterpillar  has  spared.  Annually  does  the  locust  appear  on  the  dry  eminencefl* 
in  the  arid  southern  regions,  from  the  European  boundary,  as  far  as  the  Irtish  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai ;  but  it  is  onlv  in  particular  years  that  it  multiplies  in  such  numbers  as  to 
become  pernicious.  Thus,  a^er  the  severe  winters  of  1799  and  1800,  these  locusts  were  so 
numerous  in  the  Crimea,  that  they  traversed  the  air  in  prodigious  swanns,  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  herbage  and  culinary  plants,  but  stripped  the  leaves 
from  their  favourite  trees,  committing  great  ravages,  especially  among  the  vines.  The  clus- 
ters of  large  but  unripe  grapes  remained  till  the  end  of  September  on  the  denuded  vines, 
without  increasing  in  size,  filling  with  juice,  or  ripening ;  so  that  tliey  were  hard  and  green, 
like  peas,  and  thus  afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  detriment  that  must  arise  fr^  thm 
practice  of  pulling  leaves  from  the  vines,  which  is  recommended  by  many  cultivators.  It 
was  not  till  October,  when  the  vines  had  again  acquired  leaves  from  the  collateral  buds,  that 
they  ripened,  though  imperfectly,  and  a^rded  bad  acidulous  must  In  a  winged  state,  these 
locusts  at  length  devoured  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and  the  Fraxinus  Omus,  or  Manna  Ash, 
in  particular,  was  everywhere  seen  stripped  to  its  very  summit ;  nor  were  Orange  and  Nut 
trees  exempted  from  their  depredations.  In  the  following  year,  these  vermin  appeared  still 
earlier,  and  in  increased  swarms,  spreading  over  the  country  in  vast  bodies,  and  advancing 
nX  the  rate  of  one  hundred  fathoms  and  more  in  a  day.  Although  they  prefer  advancinc^  by 
the  roads,  or  over  open  tracts,  yet  they  will  penetrate  through  hedges  and  across  ditches : 
their  way  can  only  be  impeded  by  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  are  apparently  afraid  of  every 
kind  of  moisture.  Often  they  attempt  to  cross  by  means  of  overhanging  boughs,  and  pass  in 
close  columns  on  the  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs,  where  they  seem  to  rest,  and  enjoy  the 
refreshing  coolness.  Towards  sunset  the  whole  swarm  collect,  and  creep  up  the  plants,  or 
encamp  on  flight  eminences.  Woe,  then,  to  the  vineyards  where  they  settle  for  the  night; 
and  if  the  following  day  be  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  (in  which  weather  they  never  travel)i 
they  not  only  consume  all  the  weeds  and  vine-leaves  in  it,  but,  frequently,  when  these  fiu], 
they  completely  strip  the  bark  and  buds  off  the  young  twigs,  so  tiiat  these  shoots  remain 
throughout  the  entire  summer  as  white  as  chalk,  and  full  of  sap,  without  producing  fresh 
foliage.  The  same  fate  awaits  those  places  on  which  they  settle  fbr  the  purpose  of  castinff 
their  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  vine-blossoms  continue  closed  the  locust  does 
not  attack  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  blown  it  devours  the  whole,  in  the  most  rapacious 
manner,  the  stalk  only  being  spared.  Their  favourite  food  is  generally  the  plants  found  in 
vineyards,  as  Carduus  tataricus.  Salvia  nemorosa.  Millefolium,  Melilotus,  Cerinthe ;  the  fetid 
and  poisonous  Conium  maculatum,  which  does  not,  however,  prove  fatal  to  them ;  the  Asps^ 
ragus  volubilis,  Ebulus,  Coronilla  varia  and  valentina,  various  kinds  of  Geranium,  Linum» 
ana  Inula ;  Centauria  solstitialis,  and  all  bitter  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  locosti 
do  not  prev  on  grasses;  some  species  of  grain,  as  Millet,  are  also  spared  by  them,  and  Sedge» 
which  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  great  erratic  locust,  together  with  the  Aristolochia  Clema- 
titis,  which  ctows  luxuriantly  in  vineyards ;  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  EuphorbiflB,  Rumex  Pati- 
entia,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Artemisia  maritima.  Contra,  pontica,  and  austriaca;  the  lotiffh 
Echia,  all  the  Atriplices  and  Salsolie,  the  Stellera  passerina,  the  milky  Sonchus,  ChondriSa 
and  Prenanthes,  Rhus  coriaria  and  Cotinus.  After  having  consumed  every  other  ve^table, 
th^  attack  the  Caper  buds,  the  Beta  Cycla,  and  Euphorbia ;  to  the  latter  of  which  it  must 
probably  be  ascribed  that  many  of  the  locusts,  firmly  adhering  to  these  plants,  ultimately 
perished. 

In  the  orchards,  the  Crim  Tartars  have  a  ?reat  Variety  of  fruit  Pears  of  several  kinds, 
of  which  the  Duli  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  top.  Of  Apples,  numerous  wagon-rloads  are,  in  the  autumn,  sent  to  Moscow, 
Bnd  even  to  Petersburg,  especially  of  the  sort  called  Sinap  Alma,  or  Apple  of  Sinap,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed  after  such  a  trajetf  they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  orice.  These  fruits  will 
even  keep  till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  There  are  summer  ana  winter  Quinces ;  with 
a  third  sort,  that  is  cultivated  along  the  Caucasus,  and,  possessing  no  astringency,  may  be 
eaten  raw.  Plums  and  cherries  are  of  several  kinds ;  but  the  larger  description  of  stone- 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  are  scarce  and  indifferent  The  Service  tree,  the  Cor- 
nel Cherry  tree,  and  the  Lotos  (Dio9mfrog  Lotog),  are  found  both  wild  and  cultivated :  the 
first  seems  to  be  generally  prized  for  its  wood ;  and  of  the  second,  the  finit  is  gathered  in 
large  quantities,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  bnindy.    To 
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this  list  may  be  added  the  Pomegranate,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Hazelnut,  the  Corylus  Columa, 
and  Figs. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  mountains  of  recent  formation  produce  them  of 
small  stature,  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  but  the  southern  mountain  dis- 
trict, where  the  old  formation  prevails,  abounds  in  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
loftiest  mountains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  Oak,  as  well  as  red  and  white  Beech  trees, 
which  are  equally  useful  in  naval  and  domestic  architecture. 

Among  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  Crimea,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Sea  Pine  {Pinus 
mttritimd),  called  by  the  Tartars  tzaaniy  and  two  species  of  Juniper.  The  former  grows 
chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  by  the  sea-coast  The  largest  beams  afibrded  by  it  are  about 
two  or  three  fathoms  long.  Its  wood  is  durable  and  resinous,  but  verv  knotty ;  the  resin 
may  be  collected  in  large  quantities  from  it  There  are  two  kinds  of  /uniper,  one  bearing 
red,  and  another  black  berries.  The  former  seems  to  be  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  and  is  a 
small  inferior  tree  or  brushwood ;  the  other  forms  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
wood  smelling  like  Bermuda  Cedar.  To  these  trees  may  be  added  the  Yew :  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  and  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  Yaila,  where  it  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  following  umbrageous  trees  occur  in  Crim  Tartary: — ^Two  Oaks,  the  common  and 
the  Cerris ;  the  latter  seldom  ^wing  high,  as  it  is  eaten  down  by  goats ;  three  kinds  of 
Beech,  which  inhabit  various  situations,  and  attain  different  degrees  of  stature ;  the  Dwarf 
Elm,  which  is  very  common,  and  whose  far-spreading  roots  are  highly  injurious  to  vineyards 
and  orchards ;  it  is  different  from  the  tree  of  Siberia,  and  its  trunxs  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in 
diameter :  four  kinds  of  Poplar,  the  white  and  black,  the  Aspen  and  the  Lombardy  Poplars ; 
the  latter  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and  has  received  finom  the  Turks  the  appropriate  name 
of  Salvi,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  cypress,  that  it  greatly  resembles.  These  trees  thrive 
extremely,  and,  being  cleared  of  the  low  shoots,  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  and  attain 
an  astonishing  height  Notwithstanding  their  solitary  and  often  exposed  situations,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  be  shivered  by  lightning,  broken  by  stones,  or  torn  from  the  soil ; 
their  long  and  vigorous  roots  running  to  great  distances,  and  attaching  them  firmly  to  the 
ground.  Their  wood  is  extremely  hard,  but  easily  injured  by  moisture.  The  Linden  tree, 
and  the  Maple,  or  Plane ;  also  the  common  Maple  {Acer  campestreX  called  by  the  Tartars 
the  Spoon  tree,  because  its  wood  makes  excellent  spoons.  Two  kinds  of  Ash ;  the  common 
■pecies,  inhabiting  the  cold,  and  the  Manna  Ash,  the  warmer,  southern  spots.  Several 
Hawtiioms,  particularly  the  black-fruited  one,  and  the  varieties  with  brown  and  with  large 
reddish  berries ;  also  the  Oxyacantha,  with  small  red  fruit ;  and  Cratiegus  Aria,  torminalis, 
and  oriental  is. 

Among  the  wild  fruit  trees  are  the  early  and  late  Apples  and  Pears ;  three  kinds  of  Cherry, 
a  small  sour-fruited  species,  a  light  red  and  sweet  Cherry,  and  lastly,  the  Mahaleb  Cherry, 
whose  wood  is  veined,  and  diffuses,  when  the  trunk  is  felled,  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  which  the  wood  also  retains  for  a  long  period.  The  fruit,  which  is 
bitter,  and  called  by  the  Tartars  Dog  cherry,  is  the  principal  ingredient  employed  for  pre- 
paring ratafia  and  cherry  brandy.  Wild  Plum  trees  are  not  very  common ;  but  the  Sloe 
.  grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  Turpentine  tree  occurs  sometimes  in  the  southern 
parts,  near  deserted  valleys :  it  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic  ;  the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  equal  to 
a  man's  body,  and  the  wood  resembles  Guaiacum,  both  in  weight  and  colour.  The  Straw- 
berry tree  (Arbutus)  thrives  only  on  steep  rocks,  exposed  to  a  meridian  sun ;  it  is  more 
prized  for  its  beauty  and  fine  wood  than  for  the  fruit,  which  is  deficient  in  juice. 

In  the  mountains  and  forests  are  the  following  low  shrubs : — the  round-leaved  Alder ;  two 
species  of  Spindle-tree ;  the  Water  Elder ;  the  Wayfaring  tree,  or  Lantana,  from  the  wood 
of  which  the  Tartars  manufacture  the  tubes  of  those  tobacco-pipes  which  are  in  such  great 
request  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Gordina,  or  Grordovina ; 
two  sorts  of  wild  Rose ;  the  Privet ;  the  wild  Cornel,  and  the  wild  Vine ;  the  trunk  of  the 
latter  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  its  branches  ten  or  fifteen  fatlioms  long.  The  Vir- 
ffin's  Bower  {Clematis  Vitalba)  twines  around  trees,  and  finally  stifles  them ;  its  blossoms 
difiuse  an  agreeable  smell ;  and  Ivy,  which,  however,  seldom  produces  a  considerable  stem. 

The  shrubs  growing  in  open  situations  are  the  Christ's  Thorn  {Paliurus) ;  two  species  of 
Tamarisk  (T.  germanica  and  /cfronrfra), flourishing  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  weak  kind  of 
Willow,  not  the  Salix  babylonica,  which,  however,  though  not  indigenous,  thrives  uncom- 
monly well :  the  Berberry  and  Brambles ;  the  Elder  and  Ebulus ;  the  Sumach,  or  Tanner's 
tree,  of  which  the  acid  red  berries  are  an  important  ingredient  for  the  preparation  of  animal 
ibod,  and  the  whole  plant  excellent  for  tanning ;  the  Cotinus,  or  Jews'  Leaf,  so  called  because 
the  Jews  particularly  employ  it  in  tanning  morocco ;  the  Medlar  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha, 
named  also  Devil's  Thorn;  the  Mespilus  Amelanchier;  the  Judas  tree  (both  the  latter  are 
■carce) ;  the  gray  Spirsa,  yellow  Jasmine,  Spanish  Lilac,  and  Italian  Honeysuckle,  Coro- 
nilla  Emerus,  Colutea  arborea.  Saltpetre  Wort  (Nitraria\  Caperbush,  Salsola  ericoides,  and, 
finally,  the  Astragalus  Poterium,  or  Bastard  Buckthorn,  of  the  Crimea. 

Of  the  plants  useful  to  the  Crim  Tartars  for  economical  purposes,  Pallaa  observes  that  no 
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nation  is  better  quilified  to  inetmct  us  in  the  nature  and  properties  c^  esculeitt  Tcgetabtes 
than  the  Greeks,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  strict  ^ts  ol  thcic  church,  especially  in  the 
■prinff,  to  Bearch  for  every  edible  root  and  herb.  Thus,  Ihey  eat  the  thick  roota  of  aoma 
ahundant  Bpecies  of  Scoriooera ;  of  the  very  common  Omilhogalum  pilosum  j  of  Lathynu 
piloBus,  Cbc^rophylluin  tuberosum,  and  hordeum  bulboeum,  which  last  is  called  b;  the  IW- 
tars  Earth  Nutu;  turther,  the  sprouts  of  the  wdd  mountain  Asparagus,  of  Sisymbrium  Loe- 
selii,  uidCrambe  maritima,  which  last  greatly  resemble  broccoli;  and  the  stalks  ofa  species 
of  Heracleum ;  the  young  leavee  of  Rumex  Patientia,  and  of  the  GooseGiot,  or  wild  Orache ; 
of  the  Vine,  the  Berberry,  and  even  the  acrid  Arum  maculalum,  also  the  Com  Salad,  or 
ValeriiCna  Locusta,  that  eprouts  early  in  the  spring;  Brooklime,  thriving  in  running'  waters 
throughout  the  winter ;  wild  Purslane ;  Dandelion,  while  it  is  germinating ;  wild  Celery ; 
common  Garlic,  or  Allium  descendens,  and  several  others.  Of  the  Caperbuah,  they  aat 
not  only  the  young  Bhoots,  greatly  resembling  asparagus,  but  likewise  the  buds,  fruit,  and 
every  other  esculent  part  of  that  shrub.  They  have  i)ot  been  observed  to  use  the  Sea  Cab- 
bage, though  they  are  well  acquamted  with  the  Crilhmum,  the  genuine  Beck  Samphire  <^ 
England. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  Crimea,  affi)rding  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
and  consisting  not  only  of  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  but  also  of  the  best  vezetabtei^  recocD- 
mended  for  artificial  meadows:  tor  instance,  the  white  and  yellow  Helilot;  the  white  Houo- 
tain  and  Bastard  Trefoil ;  Hop  Clover;  the  large  red  Trefoil;  several  kinds  of  Medick, 
such  as  the  Swedish  and  common  Lucerne;  the  Enparsette  of  the  French;  vaiioas  fiiw 
species  of  Velchea;  the  Lotus  and  Coronilla;  the  common  Goat's  Rue,  or  Galega;  the 
common  Burnet  Saxifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Saxi&aga;  the  Poterium  Sanguisorbe,  Sic.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  champaign  country,  present  good  pasture  for  sheep;  and,  in  ordj- 
dinary  winters,  the  flocks  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Camels  Hnd  rich  food  in  the 
Centanrea  ovina.  Kali,  and  other  prickiy  plants ;  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  seeds  tot  feed- 
ing poultry. 

Of  plants  useful  for  dyeing.  Crim  Tartary  produces,  in  a  wild  state,  Madder,  some  fine 

rcies  of  iiiounU.in  Goose-gTass,  Woad,  Dyer's  Green  weed  in  great  abundance ;  and,  on 
southern  coast,  even  the  Litmus,  or  Croton  tinctorium;  the  S^Bower  succeeds  uncom- 
monly well  in  gardens.  The  genuine  oriental  Saffron  may  also  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage: of  the  four  indigenous  species  of  Crocus,  two  produce  their  beautiful  bloasoms  in  the 
spring,  and  two  in  the  autumn;  but  none  yield  the  real  Safiron.  The  seeds  of  the  great 
Peonies  are  surrounded  with  a  red  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  aflbrds  a  fine  and  durable  pur- 

For  tanning,  the  Tartars  poasess  valuable  plants  in  the  Sumach  and  Cotinus.  They  might 
also  make  use  of  the  Tamarisks ;  the  dwarf  gray  Oak ;  the  small  Hornbeam  tree,  which 
covers  whole  mountains;  the  roots  of  the  Statice  coriaria;  wild  Sage;  and  the  commaa 
Periwinkle  (yinca).  In  lact,  no  branch  of  manu&cture  promises  lobe  more  lucrative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (which  supports  very  numerous  herds  of  cattle),  than  tanning,  and 
the  Turkish  harbours  present  a  certab  and  profitable  mart  for  all  sorts  of  prepared  leather. 
Among  the  plants  delighting  in  a  saline  soil,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Saltwort:  not  only  on  the  Crimean  coast,  and  around  the  lakes,  but  also  in  every 
situation  where  the  earlh  is  in  the  slightest  degree  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre,  the 
Atriplex  lacinata  grows  in  profusion :  Irom  the  latter  plant,  several  Greeks  have  acquired 
the  art  of  burning  excellent  Soda,  or  Kali,  which  is  exported 
to  Constantmople,  and  even  to  the  more  distant  maritime  towna 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Numerous  medicinal  plants,  which  are  at  present  obtained  frcni 
the  Levant  and  Greece,  miffht  be  cultivated  in  Crim  Tartar^; 
where  many,  indeed,  are  infigenouH.  Among  other  natural  pro 
duclions,  genuine  Turpentinemighiherc  be  collected.  The  Con  vol- 
vulus Scammonifl,  Psonics,  the  roots  of  which  are  verjr  aromatic : 
the  BclIadonnB,  together  with  those  lolutary  herbs  in  fevere,  Cha- 
masdrye,  Chama^pi1hys,  and  Scordium ;  Rue  and  Sage,  Balm.  Pon- 
tian  Wormwood,  Dictamnus  albus,  Ruscus,  and  other  officinal 
plants,  grow  in  abundance  on  the  mountains,  and  are  very 
efficacious.  Beside  other  marine  vegetables,  flourishing  on  the 
rocky  and  stony  banks  in  the  sea,  there  occurs  the  peculiat 
Worm  herb  employed  by  tlie  Greek  apothecarica,  and  which 
they  also  distinguish  by  the  corresponding  name  of  Helmintho- 

If  such  are  the  valuable  vegetable  products  with  which  -na- 
ture has  blessed  the  south  of  Rueeia,  wc  shall  find  that  many  of 
thoae  of  the  north  are  scarcely  less  important  to  mankind : 
there,  Maiie  and  tho  finest  Wheals  give  place  to  Rye,  Barley, 
and  Oats;  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  Vine  to  that  of  Hemp 
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(jC^.  446.)  uid  Flut.  such  Tast  quaatitjes  of  which  nre  annually  exported,  as  lo  fbnn  a 
atap)e  article  of  trade,  and  which  thrive,  as  docs  the  potato,  so  high  north  as  Archangel.  The 
■lately  Oak  is  replaced  by  the  graceful  Birch,  and  the  Plnus  maritima  by  the  P.  sylvestris, 
or  Scotch  Fir.  Indeed,  the  most  common  epecies  of  wood  in  the  immense  tracts  of  for- 
nta*  extending  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ruesian  empire  consist,  Ibr  the  most  part, 
of  the  Pine  tribe.  In  some  places,  the  pine  trees  grow  to  a  great  height  and  aiie.  The 
Scotch  Fir  (Pintu  lylveitrit)  is  by  ftr  the  most  abundant,  and,  retaining  its  foliage 
during  winter,  gives  shelter  to  man  and  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  greatlf 
enlivens  the  drearineaa  of  these  hieak  regions.  The  )<Teater  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the 
firmer  and  more  dense  does  ita  timber  become.  Tiiis  tree  fiimi.'jhes  the  peasantry  with 
materials  for  constructing  their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fuel.  It  is 
from  the  ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potashes  of  Russia  are  principally  obtained  ;  and  from 
the  roots  an  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  by  the  peasantry,  by  a  very  rude 
method  of  distillatjon. 

Next  lo  the  Fir  ranks  the  Birch  (J!fr»,  449.  and  450.)  of  which  vast  forests  exist  in  vari- 
ous parts,  particularly  in  Finland,  and  about  Moscow  and  8t 
449     Petersburg.     Besides  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  fire- 
wood, and  many  houE<ehold  utensils,  the  natives  extract  a  kind 
of  wine,  by  fermentin?  ita  Juice,  which  is  sold  at  Moscow  at 
two  rubles  a  bottle.     The  bsrk  series  to  make  cordage,  Hsb- 
ing-nets,  and  sails  lor  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  dyeing  the  nets,  and  tanning.     The  peculiar  odour  and 
colour  of  Ru»tia  Ifather,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  book- 
binders, and  is  said  never  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  are  due  to 
a  kind  of  oil.  extracted  from  the  birch,  which  is  called  diojel, 
uu  ■nciDwniii  iMmrcn.        birch-oil,  or  birch-pickle.    An  extensive  use  is  made  of  the 
leafy  twiga  in  the  vapour-baths. 
450 


The  Lime  {Jtg.  451.)  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  rendered  ao  subservient  to  Uie  use  of  man  as 
in  tlie  Russian  dominions;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  is,  by  law,  commanded  lobe 
idanled  on  the  borders  of  many  of  the  great  roads;  and  these  trees  furnish  the  beea  with  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  in  their  frequent  flowers.     Gaiden-mats,  so  extensively  employed 
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in  our  country.  Bud  eaUed  baet-nuttint;,  ue  all  imported  liom  Ruaau,  aoA  are  dciived  from 
<  the  inner  bark  of  the  Tilia  europtea.     The  same  Eubstance 

afibrds  ropes,  which,  though  wanting  the  solidity  of  hempen 
cordage,  yet,  being  very  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  rot,  are  com- 
mooly  used  in  many  places  for  drawing  water  iTom  Ihe  wella. 
To  bark  the  limes  for  this  purpose,  it  ia  cuBtomary  to  grow  the 
treea  in  rows,  and  rut  them  every  ten  or  fifteen  yeaia,  gener- 
ally in  the  montli  of  May,  at  the  time  when  they  are  tiiU  o( 
up,  which  renders  the  removal  of  their  bark  easy,  no  that  it 
is  pulled  oS  in  long  alripes,  measuring  fiileen  t«  twenty  feet. 
As  soon  OB  the  bark  is  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and  k^ 
in  a  cool  place;  and,  when  required  for  use,  it  ia  steeped  for 
seveml  days  in  water,  by  which  the  cortical  layers,  which  ooi»- 
stitute  its  thickness,  become  readily  separable.  Tbe  most 
internal  part  is  the  best,  and  is  employed  for  making  cordage : 
tlie  exterior  and  coarser  layers  serve  for  strings  to  bsten  com- 
sheavea,  and  tor  hay-bands,  &c.  Mats  were  Ibrmerty  manufac- 
tured in  France  from  lime-bark ;  but  the  practice  is  now  dis- 
contmued:  a  good  paper  may  also  be  obtained  from  it.  Tbe 
Tbe  Lu™.  trunks  of  lime  trees,  stripped   of  their  bark,   are   employed 

according  Lo  their  size;  the  larger  6ne3  by  turners  and  tlie 
slenderer  by  vinewlressers  and  gardeners,  for  their  ladders,  and  lor  the  props  of  espaliers,  Stc. 
The  Beech,  Maple,  Elm,  Alder,  Willow,  and  Ash,  are  the  other  fofest  trees  of  northern 
Russia,  for  the  Oak  is  scarcely  known  there ;  and  these  form  but  a  small  pFoportion  in  com- 
parison of  the  Pine.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  the  Mountain  Ash  abounds.  Its  fruit 
18  preserved  in  spirits,  and  used  by  the  native  Russians  at  their  ordinary  meals,  salted  with 
other  wild  berries.  The  value  of  the  forest  trees  lo  the  Russians  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Howicson,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  "  They  furnish  them  with  fir  limber  of  the 
finest  kind,  possessing  the  most  durable  and  dense  texture,  and  in  the  most  profuse  abund- 
ance, with  no  trouble  but  that  of  cutting  down.  Of  this  timber,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  dried  moss,  etuff^l  into  the  interstices,  they  construct  their  itbat  or 
cottages,  vapour-baths,  and  other  buildings.  In  the  interior,  they  make  little  or  no  use  of 
brick,  stone,  or  lime,  except  in  the  construction  of  churches,  peatchet  or  stoves,  and  chim- 
neys. Their  wooden  i»bas  are  also  warm  and  comfortable,  and  superior,  in  such  a  climate, 
to  those  built  of  brick  and  stone ;  they  are  soon  heated,  and  when  once  this  takes  place,  they 
retain  heat  long.  Of  this  timber  their  fijtiuture  and  utensils  are  also  made.  In  large  cities, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  of  late  years,  they  are  gradually  introduc- 
ing mahc^Tiny,  which  they  get  from  America,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  by  vessels  coming  fbr 
Russian  produce,  which  would  otherwise  arrive  in  ballast;  and  this  tlicy  prefer,  fimn  it* 
beauty,  to  the  timber  of  their  own  growth,  for  making  furniture. 

"  The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  tallow  or  oil :  what  they  can  procure  is  entirely  con- 
sumed at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and  before  the  images  in  the  ithoM.  To  Bap[ny  the 
place  of  candles,  they  take  long  billets  of  that  species  of  fir  tree  which  abounds  mon  in 
resinous  matter;  these  they  dry  carefully  near  their  pealches,  during  the  tedious  winter, 
and  split,  as  occasion  requires,  into  long  pieces,  resembling  latli  for  a  bouse.  When  a  tra- 
veller arrives,  or  when  a  light  is  wanted,  one  of  these  is  kindled  at  the  peatek,  and  fixed  in 
a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horisontal  position.  It  gives  a  bright  flame,  and  bums 
for  a  short  time,  when  another  is  substituted. 

"The  extensive  forests  fiimish  to  the  proprietor  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenue, 
from  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  turpentine  which  they  afford.  The  potash,  or  vegetable 
alkali,  is  made  from  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  collected,  they  lixiviate  them,  and  pack  them  up  in  casks.  These  are  conveyed  down 
from  the  interior,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  lo  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  seaports, 
where  they  are  kept  in  extensive  warehouses  belonging  to  government  There  they  are 
broken  up,  the  ashes  collected  in  heaps,  the  good  carefully  separated  from  the  bsd,  and  re- 
packed in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  merchant  who  purchases  them.  In  passing  through 
the  country  during  the  night,  great  volumes  of  flame  may  repeatedly  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods ;  and,  during  the  day,  while  travelling  through  the  forests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  finest  trees  have  their  internal  port  burnt  completely  into  charcoal,  from  the  fire 
ascending  up  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  while  the  bark  remains  enflre,  and  seemingly  unin- 
jured. To  make  charcoal,  they  cut  down  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately,  form  it 
up  into  large  cones  or  piles  covered  over  with  tiirt  set  fire  to  them,  and  allow  the  combus- 
tion to  advance  in  a  slow  progressive  manner  for  some  days.  The  cone  is  then  pulled  dovm 
or  scattered,  the  charcoal  collected  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  great  towna. 
where  it  is  consumed  in  thelar^  works  of  government,  as  powder  manufactories,  fbunderiea, 
and  in  kitchens,  in  great  quantities  The  mass  of  wood  consumed  in  these  varioua  wajs 
must  be  very  grent. 
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"The  forests  supplj  turpentine,  with  liltle  labour,  and  at  alniaet  no  expense.     It  is  the 

diflerent  speciea  of  Fir  tree,  or  Pine,  which  yield  this  article:  it  ia  distilled  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  roots,  which  are  left  iti  the  earth  when  the  tree  i«  cut  down.  These 
•re  dug  up,  and  broker  into  chips  by  the  hatchet,  then  put  into  the  boiler,  and  the  tuipen- 
tine  extracted  by  distillatlcHi,  the  ^fiise  of  the  boiler  furnishing  fuel  for  the  next  lire.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  with  one  of  these  boiler^  a  peaaant  will  obtain,  upon  an  avera^, 
four  to  tive  pounds  of  turpentine :  and  even  this  quantity  mig'ht  be  considerably  increased. 
If  the  number  of  Btills,  upon  a  larger  and  more  economical  principle,  were  increased,  the 
quantity  of  turpentine  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon  the  proprietor's 
estate  might  be  very  considerable,  and  would  much  enlarge  his  revenue. 

"The  forests  bIho  furnish  materials  for  the  roods.  The  young  fir  trees  having  their 
branches  lopped  olf.  are  laid  longitudinally  across  the  road,  close  to  each  other,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  or  sand,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Roads  of  this  description  are  formed 
by  the  peasantry  over  hundreds  of  versts,  and  through  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  be 
done  in  a  coun^  where  wood  is  in  such  abundance.  Upon  one  part  of  the  great  Moscow 
road,  however,  they  have  lat^y  been  collecting  large  masscH  of  stone,  which  they  break 
down  t^  fire  of  peat  or  moes  placed  under  them,  when  they  are  rendered  brittle  by  the 
•evere  frosts.  It  is  among  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  got,  Ibr  which  Russia  is  cele- 
brated. Mead,  made  Irom  it,  is  in  great  estimation  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  sold  in  the 
towns  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  various  other  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
honey  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  wild  bees  make 
their  hives  in  the  hollow  tnmka  of  the  aged  or  injured  trees,  where  they  are  sought  afler  by 
the  straggling  woodmen.  The  exportation  of  timber  affords  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  ta  well  as  to  the  private  fortune  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  grand 
»o<irce  of  labour  to  the  mduetrious  peasantry  settled  upon  the  estates,  and  likewise  to  the 
■hipping  and  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  These  forests  consist  entirely  of  natural  wood, 
which  receives  neither  the  care  nor  the  industry  of  man  during  its  growth.  Labour,  how- 
ever, might  be  employed  to  much  advantage  in  thinning  and  clearing  away  the  Eupcrfluous 
trees  when  young,  ao  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  among  those  which  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  grow  up  lo  a  full  size.  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  they 
destroy  each  other  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size ;  and,  in  that  way,  il  is  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck.  The  wood  of  considerable  girth, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roadsides,  rivets,  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  has  been  of  late  years  cut  down,  and  little  or  none  but 
that  of  a  stunted  description  remains  in  its  place.  The  timber  felled  for  the  use  of  govem- 
■Dent,  Kud  for  exportation,  is  now  procured  from  a  very  great  distance,  hundreds  and  some- 
timea  thoiiEianrls  of  verst^  into  the  interior;  and  that  distance  is  gradually  increasing. 
Even  there,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  a  considerable  way  from  amongst  tlie  forests, 
where  it  is  cut  down,  to  the  lakes  or  rivers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  floated  to  the  seaport 
towns.  Labour,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  of  little  value :  it  costs  the  nobleman 
next  to  nothing.     The  peasantry  upon  hig.  estates,  being  a  kind  of  slaves,  receive  no  regular 

The  brushwood,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  forest  comitry,  consials  almost  entirely  rf  the 
Hazel,  the  Dwarf  Birch  {Betiila  nana),  the  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper;  the  last  growing 
to  a  large  size,  and  loaded  with  fruit  In  other  places,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
"~  with  various  wild  berries,  especially  the  Cranberry  and 

the  Bniianiba,  or  wild  Bilberry.  These  various  fruits 
arc  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  supply  the 
peasantry  with  an  aniple  and  conslant  addition  to  their 
other  food ;  they  use  them  when  fresh  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  salted  for  winter.  The  peasant  and  his  family 
seldom  sit  down  to  a  meal  which  is  not  one  half  cran- 
poaed  of  these  preserved  fruits.  The  Vaccinium  Oxy- 
coccoB  {^^.  452.),  or  common  Cranberry,  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  Great  Britain,  that  notwithstanding  a  la^e 
supply  from  the  extenrive  wet  moors  of  the  north  of 
England  and  south  of  Scotland,  there  is  not  enough  for 
onsumption  of  the  country;  and  the  fruit  is  extensively  imported  fhrni  Russia,  for  the 
jse  of  making  larla. 

StTMiiCT.  3. — Zodlafcy. 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  Zoology  of  European  Russia  with  precision  &om  the  Asiatic 
m  of  this  vast  empire ;  although  enough  is  known  to  show  that  each  potsefises  peculiar 
■     ■    f  territory  stretching  from  the  Icy  regions  lo  the  slioi 


the  Black  Sea  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  ctaitain  by  b  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
■  ■     ■  (  u^  Q        ■   ■  •  ■ 


European  animals;  while,  to  the  eastward,  the  great  Uial  mountains  seem  lo  impart  to  this 
~      la  several  of  those  more  rhararteristic  of  Weetero  Aaio.     To  dwell  upon  these  geo> 
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graphic  distinctioiu  wcHtld  be  unsuitable  to  this  work )  we  Bholl,  therefore,  coafine  oaneWem 
to  B  brief  notice  of  those  animala  which  appear  more  peculiar  to  European  Russia. 

The  quadrupeds  are  numerous.  The  dreary  rejiionfl  of  Nova  Zembla  are  frequented  by 
the  great  white  bear,  which  seldom  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  eternal  snow:  arctic  tbies, 
and  all  the  polar  animals,  are  likewise  met  with.  Towards  the  centra]  provinces,  wolves, 
brown  beaie,  and  the  other  European  animals,  abouzid  in  the  forests ;  but  the  wild  oxen,  once 
known  to  inhabit  Lithuania,  are  now  extincL 

Three  of  the  most  Temarkab1equadrupeds,allof  a  smaller  size,  are,  the  Bobac,  the  Souliat, 
and  the  Alpine  or  Calling  Hare.  The  first  is  sometimes  called  the  Poland  Marmot  (Arelo- 
myt  Bobac)  (^Sg.  453.) ;  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  hare.  Its  habitations  are  not  ao  loftr 
ii„  as  those  of  the  common  Marmot ;  it  prefers  a  dry  soil, 

m  which  it  digs  vei?  deep  burrows ;  and  so  careihl  is  it 
to  secure  warmth,  that  it  amasses  as  much  dry  grass  in 
a  single  burrow  as  will  feed  a  horse  for  one  night  Tha 
celebrated  Pallas  relates,  that,  when  the  bobUs  hava 
occasion  to  transport  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  theii 
burrow,  one  of  the  party,  lying  on  its  heck,  is  laden  by 
the  rest  in  the  manner  of  a  cart,  and  ~then  all  proceed 
in  a  party,  drawing  their  companion  by  the  tail  to  the 
1  magazine.     It  must  be  conlinsed  this  story 
so  incredible,  that  the  illustrious  name  of  Pallu 
alone  induces  us  lo  repeal  it 
The  Soulisk,  or  variegated  Marmot  (^Spermaphittit  Citellus),  is  the  most  elegant  of  it* 
f^nus ;  being  spotted,  or  waved,  with  while  on  a  brown  ground.    It  is  partially  camivMOUt; 
birds  and  small  quadrupeds  having  been  found  in  its  hoards. 

The  Alpine  Hare,  or  Pika,  inhabits  only  the  highest  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
thickest  and  most  sequestered  ffiroBlH,  The  instinct  for  amaasinp  provision  against  winter 
is  highly  developed  in  these  defenceless  little  animals.  About  August,  they  cul  and  collect 
large  parcels  of  grass,  which  they  spreBd  and  dry,  and,  in  effect,  convert  into  hay:  thia 
they  collect  into  stacks  about  seven  feet  high;  they  then  excavate  a  subterraneous  passage  ' 
&om  their  burrow,  which  opens  under  the  stack,  and  this  road  is  used  lo  give  them  access 
to  their  provision,  during  those  months  that  a  Siberian  winter  buries  every  thing  under  the 

Several  bitds,  common  in  Ritssia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    Amoog 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  the  Is^gest  known  species  of  grouse,  neariy 
Acji  as  big  as  a  small  turkey.     The  beautiful  Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  m 

Starling,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  A^; 
while  the  Pine  Finch,  the  Crcss-biU  (Jig.  454,),  and  a  few  others 
of  leas  note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine  forests.  In  the  plains  boa 
been  found  the  Cream-coloured  Plover,  bo  rare  a  bird  m  Britain, 
thai  a  Epecimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold  lor  nearly  301. 
This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  The  Ekiropeeo  Bee-e«tar 
is  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  m  the  banks  of  the  sanllteni 

Domeiticated  animali.  No  recent  information  has  reached  lu 
on  the  present  breeds  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  TTie  first  are 
said  to  be  large,  strong,  and  even  beautiful ;  but  Ihe  poniee  of 
Archangel  are  not  larger  than  those  of  Shetland.  The  flocks  of 
sheep  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  many  of  the  breeds  excellent. 
Whether  the  camel  is  really  used  in  the  southern  provinces,  a*  a 

common  beast  of  burden,  appears  somewhst  doubtlul.     The  Russian  greyhound  has  long  and 

busby  hair,  and  the  tail  forms  a  spiral  curl. 

Sect,  111. — Uitlorical  Geography, 

llie  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  known,  under  the  name  of  Scythia,to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  applied  to  it  especially  Ihat  appellation  which  was  afterwards  so  widely 
extended.  The  expedition  of  Darius  showed  the  Scythians  to  be  exactly  what  Ihe  rudest 
Tartars  now  are, — a  roving,  nomadic  race,  constantly  on  horseback ;  who  fought  flying,  and 
by  their  rapid  movements,  baffled,  usually  in  a  disastrous  manner,  every  attempt  erf*  regular 
armies  to  subdue  them. 

The  monarchy  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, under  the  reigns  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great  At  that  time  it  held  some  inler- 
coune  with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  established  religion. 

The  bvasion  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  successors  of  Zingis,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
formed  a  fatal  era  in  the  Russian  annals.  The  whole  country  was  over-run,  its  capital 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  people  completely  subjugated  under  the  yoke  of  Oriental  despot- 
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uasL  Despotic  ideas,  and  eastern  habits,  derived  from  this  source,  have  ever  since  continued 
to  prevail  in  Russia. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  Muscovy,  began  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  Ivan  Vasiljewicz.  The  Tartars,  however,  made  a  desperate  stand ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  series  of  victorious  reigns  that  they  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  great  republic  of  Novogorod,  which  had  held  the  chief 
sway  over  northern  Russia,  was  absorbed  in  the  monarchy.  A  handful  of  Cossacks  pene- 
trated into  Siberia,  subdued  the  whole  extent  of  nortliern  Asia,  and  made  the  czars  masters 
of  an  empire  equal  in  superficies  to  the  Roman.  But  the  monarchy,  though  aggrandised  in 
every  direction,  continued  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  had  as  yet  no  place  or 
influence  in  the  general  system  of  Europe. 

The  civilization  of  Russia  began  with  the  reign  of  Peter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras 
in  the  hbtory  of  the  world.  The  wonderful  steps  by  which  that  prince  succeeded  in  giving 
to  his  kingdom  so  great  an  impulse,  are  familiar  to  sdmost  every  reader.  His  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity, in  quitting  his  tlirone,  and  labouring  as  a  carpenter  in  the  docks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Portsmouth ;  the  active  spirit  of  improvement  introduced  on  his  return,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  people  wedded  in  the  most  superstitious  manner  to  ancient  habits,  pro- 
duced a  change  the  most  rapid  and  striking  ever  effected  upon  any  nation.  Before  the  death 
of  Peter,  Russia  had  taken  her  station  among  the  civiliz^  powers  of  Europe.  Since  that 
time,  her  improvement  has  proceeded  steadily,  and  her  influence 'has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. Under  Catherine  and  her  generals,  especially,  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks,  the  victorious  wars  in  Germany,  and  the  violent  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
progressively  increased  the  power  of  Russia,  and  brought  her  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  other  members  of  the  European  system.  But  the  events  of  the  last  war  produced  this 
effect  in  a  much  more  remarkable  degree ;  when  Napoleon,  afler  having  subdued  all  the  other 
powers,  found  in  Russia  alone  one  that  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  That  power,  at  length 
triumphing,  became  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  by  which  his  empire  was  subverted,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe  re-established ;  in  reward  for  which  services,  she  hesitated  not 
to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  the  booty.  In  short,  Russia  is  now,  by  many  politicians, 
acknowledged  as  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  European  continent. 

Sect.  FV. — Political  Geography, 

The  government  of  Russia  is  despotism,  under  which  the  knout  is  administered  even  to 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  who  may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.  The 
emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  this  absolute  power,  and  have 
even  formed  a  directing  senate  of  sixty-two  members,  divided  into  departments ;  but  this 
body  is  entirely  composed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  and  serves  little  other 
imrpose  than  that  of  promulgating  his  ukases  or  decrees.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  to  have 
sanctioned  the  murders  of  unpopular  or  weak  sovereigns,  which  have  so  frequently  stained 
the  Russian  annals;  and  which  have  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy,  and  been  followed  by 
an  exemption  from  punishment,  which  show  that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  principal 
persons  in  the  state.  There  are  also  hereditary  nobles,  who  possess  immense  estates, 
estimated,  not  by  the  amount  of  lands  or  rents,  but  by  the  number  of  slaves ;  yet  the  titles 
conferred  and  recognised  by  the  government  are  all  military.  The  ranks  of  colonel  and  major- 
general  are  conferred,  in  a  manner  purely  honorary,  upon  professors,  and  even  ladies,  as 
the  only  mode  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  Justice  is  administered  with  con- 
siderable care :  conjointly  with  tlic  judges  are  appointed  assessors,  who  must  be  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  person  tried,  and  thus  somewhat  resemble  our  jury ;  but  a  general  corruption, 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  despotism,  and  of  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  functionaries,  is 
alleged  to  pervade  this,  and,  indeed,  all  the  official  departments.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied  that  the  views  of  the  supreme  government  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  highly  liberal, 
warmly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  moral  exaltation  of  its  people 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

Slavery  is  general  in  Russia.  All  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corners,  are 
cultivated  by  serfs ;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  value  of  a  rK)bleman*s  estate  is  reckoned 
by  the  number,  not  of  acres,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign  power  has  been  generally  exerted 
in  a  beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  their  eman- 
cipation, but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  far 
milder  than  in  the  West  Indies :  still  the  most  abject  submission  is  required,  and  the  lash  is 
in  pretty  general  use.  They  frequently  agree  with  their  masters  to  pay  them  an  aimual  rent, 
or  obrok,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  carry  on  trades. 
Many  of  them  have,  in  this  way,  acquired  very  great  wealth. 

The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory,  her  natural 
resources,  or  even  her  population.  They  arise  from  a  capitation-tax  of  two  rubles  fbr  each 
peasant,  and  five  for  each  burgher ;  from  which  the  nobles  are  nominally  exempted,  but  they 
really  pay  it  in  the  person  of  their  slaves ;  a  tax  from  merchants  of  1|  per  cent  on  their 
capital;  custom-house  duties  on  imported  goods;   stamps,  coinage,  postage:   government 
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assumes  also  the  monopoly  of  distillation ;  and,  in  Siberia,  the  mines  are  wrought  on  its 
account,  and  the  tribute  of  the  subject  races  is  paid  in  furs :  but  these  last  sources,  sabjclbt 
to  the  usual  mismanagement  and  corruption  of  the  agents  of  an  absolute  government,  pro- 
duce probably  very  little.  The  total  amount  is  supposed  to  be  about  13,000,0ft0l.  sterling, 
burdened  with  a  very  large  amount  of  debt ;  the  greater  part  of  which  being  depreciatnl 
paper-money,  fetters  greatly  the  operations  both  of  finance  and  commerce. 

The  military  force  of  Russia  is  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  Europe ;  and  has,  in- 
deed, if  official  statements  may  be  credited,  attained  to  a  most  enormous  amount  Accord- 
ing to  them,  it  rose,  in  1820,  to  no  less  than  989,000  men,  independent  of  the  national  guard. 
One  simple  fact  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  refute  this  ridiculous  statement,  and  tend  to  prevent 
Russia  from  overawing  Europe  by  the  immensity  of  her  paper  armies.  When  Bcmaparte 
penetrated  to  Moscow,  with  130,000  men,  he  outnumbered  all  the  forces  which  Russia,  in 
that  utmost  extremity,  was  able  to  bring  agauist  him.  These  were  not  estimated  at  much 
more  than  90,000  men ;  some  part  of  which  was  only  half-armed  militia.  There  might  be 
40,000  on  the  Turkish,  and  a  few  on  the  Persian,  frontier ;  but,  certainly,  the  utmost  which 
Russia  could  summon,  in  that  greatest  need,  was  not  more  than  150,000 ;  which  the  troops 
employed  in  garrison,  in  police  service,  and  in  guarding  the  Asiatic  frontier,  did  not  pro- 
bably more  than  double.'"  The  real  strength  of  the  Russian  army  has  always  consisted,  not 
in  its  numbers,  but  in  the  passive  and  iron  valour  of  its  infantry,  and  the  rapid  and  skilful 
movements  of  its  irregular  cavalry ;  the  Cossacks,  the  Baschkirs,  and  other  Asiatic  noroades. 
Its  field  artillery  also  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  best  tacticians.  It  has  been 
boasted,  indeed,  that  the  new  military  colonies,  when  brought  into  full  operation,  will  affi>rd 
a  regular  supply  of  three  millions  of  recruits.  They  consist  of  the  crown  peasantry,  in  all 
about  six  millions,  who  are  formed  into  villages,  and  subjected  to  strict  military  discipline. 
The  head  colonist,  or  farmer,  receives  fifty  acres,  and  a  neat  house,  burdened  with  the  8up> 
port  of  a  soldier  and  his  horse :  these,  when  not  at  exercise,  or  called  out  into  actual  service, 
assist  in  his  agricultural  labours.  By  this  means,  in  1820,  there  were  organised  48,000 
troops  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  villages ;  and  it  was  proposed  gradually  to  extend 
the  system.  But,  besides  that  these  could  never  be  more  than  an  ill-disciplined  militia,  their 
increase  is  opposed  by  various  obstacles.  The  crown  peasants,  whose  servitude  Mate  wis 
little  more  than  nominal,  grievously  complain  of  the  present  rigorous  coercion,  and  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  a  soldier-servant,  whose  aid  is  very  doubtful,  and  who  is  more  likely  to 
act  as  a  master.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ensure  the  submission  of  these  armed  colo- 
nists ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  number  who  could  be  marched  out  of  the  empire  would  be 
limited  by  the  narrow  amount  of  the  funds  out  of  which  they  could  be  supported. 

To  render  Russia  a  naval  European  power,  in  which  character  she  had  no  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  was  the  object  of  strenuous  effort  both  to  Peter  and 
Catherine.  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  which  enabled 
Russia  to  become  predominant  in  Iwth.  [The  present  emperor  has  shown  a  strong  predilec* 
tion  in  favour  of  the  navy,  which  has  of  late  years  rapidly  improved  in  the  efiective  number 
of  ships  and  men,  and  in  its  general  organisation.  In  1832,  it  consisted  of  40  ships  of  the 
line,  35  frigates,  28  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  nearly  300  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  about 
44,000  men.— Am.  Ed.] 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry  of  Russia  is  in  a  very  unimproved  state,  owing  to  her  long  barbarism,  the 
prevalence  of  slavery,  and  the  thin  population  scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  territofy. 
These  tracts,  however,  being  in  many  parts  of  great  natural  fertility,  yield  a  large  amount 
of  bulky  and  useful  commodities,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  delicate  productions  and 
fine  manufactures  of  the  south  and  the  west. 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  is  extremely  rude,  and  can  never  make  much  progress  while 
all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depressed.  In  the  interior  the  plough  is  a  wretched 
instrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  surface ;  and  the  harrow  is 
composed  wholly  of  wood.  lii  the  south  alone  can  the  land  be  said  to  be  really  ploughed ; 
and,  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  understood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part 
of  Russia  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain :  in  the  north,  chiefly  of  oats,  with  some  rye  and  W^ 
ley ;  in  the  south,  of  the  very  finest  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the 
granary  of  the  west  The  plains  of  the  interior,  especially  between  Petersburg  and  Mo»> 
cow,  are  covered  with  extensive  forests ;  and  all  its  villages,  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
cities,  are  built  of  wood.  This,  however,  being  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  is  little  adapted 
for  ship-building  or  solid  constructions ;  but  numerous  large  masts  and  deals  are  afibrded  fiv 
exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the  southera 
steppes ;  but  little  has  yet  been  effected  to  improve  the  breeds :  and  the  distance  is  such, 
that  none  of  the  animal  products  are  exportable,  except  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  bristles 

*  VThe  army  ban  since  that  period  been  placed  on  a  much  betUr  fbotinf ,  and  ibtt  eflbctive  number  in  1631  wif 
BOC  leaa  Uian  686,000  men.— Ah.  Ed.] 
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Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivatod  very  largely,  and  yield  not  only  the  material  of  the  staple 
manu&cture  of  the  country,  but  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Bees  swarm  throughout 
the  empire,  rendering  honey  and  wax  superabundant  Some  wine  is  made  in  the  provinces 
along  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  has  not  attained  any  high  reputation.  Since  1827,  however, 
very  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  its  culture,  by  introducing  plants  both  from 
Bordeaux  and  the  Rhine ;  and  the  prospects  of  success  are  said  to  be  promising.  The  min- 
erals,  which  form  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Russia,  are  brought  chiefly  from 
Asia ;  for  the  European  side  of  the  Urals  is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  the  other.  The  same  is 
decidedly  the  case  with  regard  to  its  furs,  the  finest  of  which  come  from  the  remotest  east 
of  Siberia. 

The  manufactures  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  government,  continue 
still  in  a  rude  state.  The  most  national  of  them  are  coarse  fabrics  from  hemp  and  flax,  sail- 
cloth, duck,  bliecting,  sackcloth ;  all  of  w^hich  are  supplied  by  Russia,  of  better  quality,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  had  elsewhere.  Government,  also,  by  the  high  rewards 
with  which  they  have  allured  foreign  manufacturers,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  extensive 
fabrics  of  iron  and  hardware,  particularly  of  arms.  The  chief  seat  is  at  Tula,  the  manufac- 
tures of  which  are  a  subject  of  controversy.  Mr.  Tooke,  and  some  foreign  writers,  represent 
their  products  as  equalling  the  finest  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  Dr.  Lyall  asserts  tnat  the 
articles  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  English,  but  yet  that  many  are  showy 
and  elegant,  and  tliat  the  muskets  have  done  greatlv  too  much  execution  to  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose them  extremely  defective.  Government  has  also  been  able  to  establish  silk  and 
cotton  works  in  the  two  capitals,  but  not  suflicient  for  internal  supply.  Coarse  woollens,  in 
great  quantity,  are  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  fkmily  use. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  her  large  surplus  of  rude 
produce,  and  of  the  extensive  wants  which  luxury  has  created,  and  which  can  only  be  supplied 
nom  abroad.  The  interior  communications  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  are  of 
?ast  extent  The  rivers  which  intersect  its  wide  level  plains  are  almost  all  navigable ;  and 
those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  approach  closely  to  others  which  direct  their  course  to  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian ;  the  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Neva  to  the  Volga.  By  s 
channel,  also,  which  will  be  aflerwards  delineated,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  navigation, 
with  short  portages,  across  Siberia.  Furs,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  of  great  amount  and 
vmlue,  are  brought  fVom  that  part  gf  the  empire :  in  its  extreme  point  at  Riachta,  the  Chinese 
merchants  meet  the  Russian;  and  from  its  border  numerous  caravans  proceed  into  the 
interior  of  Tartary ;  while  Persia  is  visited  across  the  Caspian.  The  grand  rendezvous  of 
all  these  products  is  at  the  fair  of  Nizni  Novc^orod,  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  which,  both  for 
die  amount  and  variety  of  the  articles  produced  in  it  seems  to  be  the  very  first  in  Europe. 
Here  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  Indies,  the  wines  of  Prance,  the  cottons  of  Britain,  meet 
the  silks  and  teas  of  China,  the  furs  of  Yakutsk,  and  the  gems  of  Bucharia.  The  quantity 
of  goods  sold  8t  this  fair  amount,  according  to  Klaproth,  to  ninety-four  millions  of  rubles 
(about  15,000,000/.  sterling);  a  sum  which  we  cannot  but  think  greatly  exaggerated;  and 
•till  less  can  we  listen  to  Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane,  who^ise  it  to  double  the  amount 
The  fidlowing  quotations  from  Klaproth  may  give  at  least  an  idea  of  the  proportion  between 
the  different  articles.  Furs,  5,000,000  rubles ;  teas,  12,000,000 ;  silks,  velvets,  damask,  &c., 
23y500,000 ;  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.,  7,300,000 ;  muslin.s  and  other  cotton  stufis, 
5,000,000 ;  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  2,500,0(X) ;  raw  cotton  from  Bucharia,  2,900,000 ;  raw  silk, 
400,000 ;  pearls,  precious  stones,  shawls,  &.C.,  1,280,000 ;  arms  and  iron  utensils  from  Tula, 
540,000 ;  the  same  from  Siberia,  10,360,000 ;  alum,  vitriol,  and  other  colouring  substances, 
8^000,000 ;  porcelain,  525,000 ;  crystals,  515,000.  The  f^eign  commerce  of  Russia  is  limited, 
bj  its  holding  only  interior  comers,  as  it  were,  of  inland  seas,  the  openings  of  which  belong 
to  powers  independent,  and  liable  to  become  hostile.  Thus,  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  possessed  by  its  natural  enemy,  the  Turk ;  that  of  the  Baltic  may  be  shut  by  Britain,  a  pre- 
carious ally.  When,  however,  the  ports  are  not  closed  by  war,  the  amount  of  the  rude  produce 
exported,  and  of  the  manufactures  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe  imported,  is  very  large. 
The  amount  stated  for  1^30  is  274,312,128  rubles  exported,  and  198,132,812  unported;  but 
these  are  paper  rubles,  worth  only  about  eleven  pence.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  the  gold, 
sOver,  and  bank-notes  exported  in  1830  were  estimated  at  5,033,452  rubles;  while  tnose 
imported  were  estimated  at  71,097,160.  Tallow  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  export: 
tiie  quantity  exported  in  1830  amounted  to  4,091,544  poods  (36  lbs.  each) ;  of  which  3,223,434 
poods  were  for  England.  The  next  great  articles  are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber, 
orbtles,  tar,  &c.  Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  cotton-twist,  wine,  dye  woods,  silks, 
Ac,  form  the  principal  articles  of  import.  During  the  year  1830,  5690  ships  entered  the 
difl^nt  ports  of  the  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Caspian  Sea :  of  these,  1681 
rfiips  were  from  Great  Britain,  1623  from  Turkey,  513  from  Holland,  384  from  the  Hanse 
TWns,  &c.  During  the  same  year,  5907  ships  cleared  out  from  the  different  Russian  ports: 
of  these  1637  were  bound  for .  Great  Britain,  312  for  Turkey,  501  for  Holland,  415  for  the 
Hanse  Towns,  d^c. 

The  canal  navigation  of  Russia,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried^  has  been  exclusively 
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the  work  of  government  The  grand  object  was  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  thd  Volga,  and 
thus  make  it  communicate  with  the  Caspian,  and  form  a  continuous  navi^tion  acrofls  the 
whole  empire.  This  was  effected  by  joining  the  Twertza,  a  tributary  of  me  Volga,  to  the 
Mtsa,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Ilmen,  whence,  by  the  Volkof,  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the 
Neva,  there  is  a  navigable  line  to  Petersburg.  The  steep  descent  of  the  river  Mtsa,  how- 
ever, presented  a  difficulty  which  even  Peter  could  overcome  only  by  a  peculiar  proceas. 
Water  sufficient  can  be  collected  only  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  all  the  vessels  assembled 
in  the  course  of  that  time  are  summoned,  by  beat  of  drum,  and  shoot  down,  one  ailer  the 
other.  In  proceeding  along  the  Mtsa,  for  33  versts,  they  have  successive  difficulties  to 
encounter ;  and,  as  they  cannot  reascend  these  steeps,  they  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  At 
Petersburg,  the  canal  navigation  of  Russia  had  fallen  into  considerable  neglect,  till  1817, 
when  Alexander  provided  funds,  amounting  to  5,000,000  rubles,  to  be  applied  to  its  improre- 
ment  He  created  an  office  of  **  director-general  of  the  ways  of  communication,'*  including 
canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  appointed  to  this  situatiao, 
made  a  general  survey,  and  found  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  above-mentioned  grand  line  of  communication.  Great  exertions  >vere  requisite  to 
supply  with  water  the  scanty  streams  by  which  it  was  maintained.  One  of  the  principal 
improvements  was  the  union  of  the  lake  Schino  to  Uiat  of  Velio ;  an  undertaking  begun  in 
1778,  and  carried  on  with  much  fruitless  expense,  but  completed  in  1825.  By  this  supply, 
and  those  drawn  from  other  quarters,  the  navigation  was  so  much  improved,  that  in  1826,  a 
caravan,  as  it  is  called,  of  1000  barks  ascended  without  meeting  with  a  single  accident 
Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  canal  of  Ladoga,  though  it  is  still  liable  to  want 
of  water  in  dry  seasons ;  but  in  1826,  when  tliis  deficiency  was  felt,  the  Duke,  by  powerful 
steam-engines,  poured  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Volkof  and  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  enabled 
the  barks  to  proceed. 

The  canal  of  Lias,  commenced  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1814,  joins  the  Tikhvine,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Ladoga,  to  the  Lias,  a  tributary  of  the  Mologa,  which  falls  into  the  Volet. 
This  line  is  navigable  only  for  boats  of  about  20  tons ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  Sie 
other  of  being  passable  in  both  directions,  and  hence  is  extensively  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  ^oods  from  Petersburg  to  the  interior. 

The  Ime  of  Maria  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Konja  with  the  Vitegra,  bv  which  the 
Volga  is  connected  with  the  Bieloe,  or  White  Lake :  hence  by  the  Chicksna,  the  lake  Onegm, 
and  the  Suir,  barks  reach  the  Ladoga.  This  affi)rde  a  good  navigable  channel,  bat  it  fyms 
a  circuitous  route  for  Moscow  and  ue  interior  provinces,  and  serves  chiefly  for  conveyiniT  ^ 
the  capital  the  products  of  Siberia. 

The  following  ia  a  view  of  the  navigation  on  these  three  great  lines,  and  its  value  in 
rubles  in  the  year  1828 : — 


Th  PeUrthmrg. 

By  the  Vichnei  Volotcbok,  barks  ^ 8^16 

rafts 1,378 

Tikhvine barks 2,091 

rafts 1,448 

Line  of  Maria harks 2,431 ) 

rafts 5,5GS  j 

Fnm  Petersburg. 

By  the  Vichnei  Volotchok,  barks 2,411 

Tikhvine 1,520 

Maria : 1,358 


Civwn  Fropcrtj. 

FliVltB  PlOpMtya 

TdW. 

93.148,000 

8],ae6,ooo 

vfAjsaasM 

651.000 

14349.000 

3,015.000 

9357,000 

i83n.on 

1,100,000 

18,179,000 

784,000 

1,MII,009 

18,179,000 

784,000 

Other  important  undertakings, — the  junction  of  the  Markta  and  the  Volga,  the  Oka  and 
the  Don,  the  Priepicz,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Bog,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper, — have  been  projected,  and  some  of  them  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  roads  of  Russia  are  not  in  general  good ;  yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  cattle,  enable  the  numerous  caravans  to  move  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  elevated 
causeway  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  unvarying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  boe, 
and  through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  flr.  Being  competed,  however,  only  df  round  tninn 
of  trees,  often  ill-joined  together,  it  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  rough. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Russia,  which,  in  1722,  was  rated,  probably  too  low,  at  14,000,000,  had 
risen,  in  1762,  to  20,000,000 ;  in  1705,  to  36,000,000 ;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000 ;  and,  in  1824, 
to  50,000,000.*    But  this  increase,  independent  of  probable  omiasions  in  taking  the 


•rincIudin|Poland.  the  total  population  of  the  Russian  empire  in  1833  could  not  be  less  than  05.000^000; «f 
which  56300,000  were  in  European  Russia.— Ah.  Eo.] 
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in  ajspreat  measure  from  the  extensive  conquests  effected  during^  the  lapse  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  more  than  half  of  Poland,  and  the  whole  of  Finland,  have 
augmented  hy  nearly  one-half  the  mass  of  the  empire  as  it  existed  in  1722.  The  last  in- 
crease oi  4,500,000,  between  1818  and  1824,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  natural 
progress  of  population,  somewhat  aided  by  emigration  fh)m  the  poorer  districts  of  Germany, 
itffivea  a  rate  of  one-tenth  in  six  years ;  and  a  duplication  in  sixty  years ;  which,  however, 
afl&ds  little  support  to  the  anticipation  of  M.  Stchekaloff,  that  Russia,  in  1892,  will  contain 
d80,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  natural  capacities  enabling  her  to  reach  that 
nufnber ;  but  heavy  chains  weigh  on  her  productive  industry,  which  may  not  be  broken  for 
several  ages. 

Of  these  50/)00,000,  European  Russia  contains  only  34,000,000:  about  11,000,000 
belong  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,*  and  the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  basis  of 
this  ^at  population  is  entirelv  Sclavonic ;  a  race  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language ;  by 
a  patient,  hanhr,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intelTectuaJ 
culture,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  last  deficiency, 
however,  we  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  regard  as  the  fixed  doom  of  any  particular 
race  of  men.  It  appears  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  of 
the  insulated  position  of  this  people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  steppes  and  deserts ; 
removed  from  all  the  impulses  which  have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  There  are  about  3,000,000  of  the  Finnish  race,  occupying  the  acquired  pro- 
vinces of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  some  tracts 
along  the  borders  of  Asia.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some 
of  the  southern  steppes.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  is  divided,  without  medium  or 
mdation,  into  the  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  between 
toese  opposite  extremes  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who  can  scarcely  attain 
a  place  or  character  in  society. 

The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by  that  forced  and  imported  civilization,  by 
wliich  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  from  the  depth  of  bcu-barism  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement  In  fact,  as  to  outward  aspect  and  manners,  this  body,  especially  that 
great  proportion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  most  brilliant 
nciety  of  the  western  courts ;  and  among  the  number  are  included  many  well-informed, 
intelligent,  and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  both  as  to  manners  and  intellect,  is 
principalljr  derived  fit)m  France,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusively  spoken  at  court,  and 
wlioee  writers  alone  are  generally  read ;  but  the  my  polish  of  French  manners  harmonises 
ill  with  the  remnants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.  Many  d  the  nobles  boast  a  high  descent, 
tnciiig  their  origin  even  to  Ruric ;  a  claim  not  admitted  by  the  court,  which  studies  to 
nerge  aU  distinction  in  military  rank,  real  or  fictitious.  Their  fortunes  are  in  some  cases 
truly  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  The  head  c^ 
the  Scheremetov  family,  reckoned  the  richest,  is  said  to  have  1^,000  slaves,  estimated  at 
150  rubles  each.  The  nobles  generally  spend  these  estates  in  prafiise  and  ostentatious 
hoipitality ;  combining,  though  not  very  tastefully,  the  open  house  of  the  fbudal  baron  with 
thi  elegance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxury.  The  gradations  of  rank  are  observed  not 
coly  in  the  places  assigned  at  these  long  tables,  but  in  the  viands  placed  before  them ;  so 
that,  while  the  guests  near  the  master  <^  the  house  are  refined  on  sturgeon  and  champagne, 
thoie  towards  the  lower  end  partake  of  sauer  kraut  and  black  cabbage  broth ;  nor  can  a 
guest,  without  the  violation  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food  that  does  not  belong  to  his  station. 
An  immense  household  of  servants,  amounting  in  country  residences  not  unfrequently  to 
500  or  600,  and  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  silver  plate,  are  the  two  reigning  points  of 
mugnificence ;  but,  unluckily,  these  luxuries  are  often  alloyed  by  some  failure  as  to  cleanli- 
neeit  both  of  person,  furniture,  and  dishes.  What  is  worse,  an  absence  is  in  many  instances 
obeerrable  of  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which  forms  the  pnde  of  a  gentleman.  It  was 
under  Peter  I.  that  Prince  Menzikofif  and  the  governor  of  Ingria  were  whipped  for  pecula^ 
tion;  iMit  it  is  said  that  the  difficulties  in  which  the  profiise  expenditure  of  the  Russian 
nobles  often  involves  them,  are  still  sometimes  met  by  expedients  which  we  should  consider 
w  quite  incompatible  witli  the  character  of  a  genUeman.  However,  they  have  entirely 
renounced  the  national  habits  of  intoxication,  originally  so  strong,  that  Peter  the  Great 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  ladies  from  getting  drunk  at  a  ball,  but  durst  only  fix  for 
gentlemen  a  limitation  as  to  time.  We  wish  it  could  be  added  that  ladies  of  rank  were 
equally  distinguished  for  their  domestic  and  conjugal  virtues ;  of  which,  indeed,  some  bright 
enmples  may  be  found ;  but  the  French  modes  of  life,  and  the  dreadful  examples  set  by 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  other  empresses,  have  found  but  too  many  imitators,  and  have 
mdered  manners,  in  this  respect,  looser  than  in  any  other  European  court 

The  slavee,  the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.    In  1816,  the  peasants  of  the  crown  amounted  to  6,353,000;  those  of  private 


•fit  win  be  obwnred  that  thii  ettimate  doei  not  include  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  hut  only  the  former  PoUfb 
provittcee  of  Russia.— Am.  Eo.] 
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individuals  to  9,757,000;  in  ftU,  16,110,000.    Thi«  Ul-ftted  clan  is  diverted  of  every  right, 

politica]  and  persimal,  icarcelT  excepting  Itol  of  life.  The  mMter  hM  the  fiill  power  rf 
the  scourge,  which  is  libeniily  exercised,  and  of  every  other  corporal  punisbmeDt  whjdi 
does  not  produce  deatli  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  ia,  indeed,  a  law  by  which  liie  maMar 
may,  in  that  case,  be  brought  lo  justice;  and  there  are  marshal's  courU,  towhich,  in  certain 
cases,  the  slnve  way  appeal;  but  these  means  of  redress  art  practically  very  p ' — 


n  has  done  every  thing  in  its  power  lo  forward  emancipation;  but  ai 

ventured  upon  compulsorv  atAtutcs,  and  as  the  nobility  remam  rootedly  attached  to  the  good 
old  system,  little  impreesian  has  been  made  on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.  The  cuItiTstinf 
peasant  has  a  spot  of  land,^0T  which  he  pays  obrok  or  rent,  which  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  oit- 
reasonably  screwed  up  by  a  necessitous  landlord;  bnt  otherwise  he  laExnirs  and  earns  fiv 
himself.  Some  villages  have  even  raised  large  sums  U>  relieve  an  esteemed  master  flxm 
tne  pressure  of  necessities  which  would  have  obliged  bim  to  sell  his  estate,  and  tnuMfer 
them  to  another  proprietor.  Those  who,  on  payment  of  perBonal  obrok,  practise  tiadea  m 
cities,  often  attain  to  opulence ;  a  slave  of  Count  Scberemetov  is  mentioned  as  carryiiw  on 
a  manufactory  that  employed  4000  persons;  and  a  slave  of  Count  8trt^onov  constmctea  tha 
Kaaan  church,  the  finest  m  the  capital.  Stiil  all  the  profits  earned  by  the  slave  belcog  ^ 
law  to  the  master;  but  public  opinion  has  established  such  a  bar  against  his  taking  mote 
than  a  proportion,  that  it  happens  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  A  certain  moni  degto^ 
tion  is  almost  inevitably  entailed  on  their  unfortunate  destiny.  A  protbund  craft,  a  mlkj 
otelinacy,  a  studious  concealment  of  every  quality  and  possession  of  which  their  shwUT 
could  avail  himsetf,  arc  hnbils  natur&i  to  the  slave.  He  allows,  however,  a  stubborn  acquioB- 
cence,  which  somewhat  resembles  contentment ;  an  untameable  passive  courage,  and  a  cmk 
Slant  thoughtless  cheeifulnese  and  gnod-humour.  The  Russian  slaves  have  a  turpriamg 
talent  at  imitation,  common  among  enslaved  and  uncultivated  minda  The  master  dklriboM 
household  employments  among  numerous  slaves,  without  any  consideration  of  natural  talent, 
or  almost  any  instruction,  except  the  cudgel ;  yet  the  functkms  of  each  are  executed  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  correctness.  Frran  the  period  of  their  subjection  by  the  Tartan^  tlwy 
have  retained  some  oriental  habits;  of  these  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  use  of  the  Tapovr 
bath,  which,  under  some  form,  is  a  necewary  appendage  to  every  village,  even  aoderllN 
fnnen  climate  of  Archangel.  It  is  considered  as  equally  conducive  to  pleasure  and  to 
health;  and  even  in  the  farthest  north,  the  delight  of  the  bathers  is  to  come  out  rttidof 
hot,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow ;  which  process,  instead  of  killing  them,  as  mi^  M 
expected,  is  eaid  materially  to  invigorate  the  frame. 

The  religion  of  Russia,  so  &r  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek  ehttrcl^ 
which  is  professed  with  many  superstitious  observances.  The  wonihip  of  imagen  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  though  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  prohibition  is  sought  to  M  evadsd  bj 
having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  &ce  flat  and  painted.  With  these  repreaentUioai^ 
not  only  the  churches  are  filled,  tint  every  serf  has  one  in  his  cottage,  to  which  be  pije  ■mi- 
dry  and  uncouth  acta  of  obeieance.  Fasts  are  frequent,  long,  and  rigidly  observed;  hrt  Kt 
the  festivals  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  Dnfi«iiientlT 
proves  fatal.  In  no  cities,  perhaps,  are  religious  ceremoaies  and  procenitaw  ceMfatod  witn 
such  pomp  as  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  long  trains  and  gorgeous  robe*  of  the  pcjaite, 
the  glittering  insignia  waved  over  them,  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  tapers,  and  the  innuiiMr- 
able  crowds  of  assembled  devotees,  are  said  to  eclipse  every  scene  of  similar  splendonr  m 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  meet  splendid ;  and  next  to  it  thoM 
on  the  two,  certainly  natural,  occasitms,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  and  the  AM 
•pringin^r  up  of  verdure  from  the  long-frozen  earth.  Russia  had  once  a  patriarch  (J^.  4S6.), 
almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic  pope ;  bat  Peter,  jealous  at  hb 
fiinctions,  assumed  them  to  himself;  and  his  successors  have  everiiBm 
exercised  them.  The  parish  priests  have  slender  incomes,  eked  oatbf 
fees:  they  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  belong  almost  to  the  Ic  '  ' 
of  society.  They  amuse  the  people  with  shows  and  o' 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  communicating  to  them  anymonu  or  apintaBi 
ideas.  Instead,  however,  of  being  bound  to  celibacy,  they  are  laidDiidff 
an  obligation  to  marry ;  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  rendering  their  ooo-  ' 
duct  more  regular,  but  without  always  securing  that  result  llw 
higher  orders  of  clergy  are  all  monks,  well  endowed,  living  uauallj 
retired  and  regular  lives,  and  often  posBeseed  of  craisiderable  Teanung ; 
but  they  come  little  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  nation.  Of  tbeM 
there  are  thirty-three  bishop  and  archbishops.  The  secular  elei|n 
hare  been  estimated  at  160,000,  and  their  places  of  worship  at  TD^OOd 
There  are  480  monasteries,  and  156  nunneries.  The  Lutherans,  estimated  at  %fiOO,000,  an 
nearly  confined  to  Finland  and  Livonia.  The  Crimea,  and  some  other  southern  diatricta,  «i« 
Mahometan.  The  Catholics  and  Unitarian  Greeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  fn- 
vincee.  The  Russian  govenmient  professes,  and  generally  administen,  an  afaMdnta  tidei^ 
tion,  and  even  equality  of  rights  among  the  different  religious  profeman :  yet  tlw  capnce 
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flf  despotism  sometimes  issues  very  tyrannical  mandates.  Such  was  the  recent  one,  pro 
hilnting  the  Jews  from  exercising  any  of  the  trades  by  which  they  have  hitherto  grained  a 
lobsistence,  and  enjoining  them  to  apply  solely  to  agriculture,  which  they  had  always  shun- 
ned ;  and  another,  by  which  they  were  banished  from  both  the  capitals. 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  yet  been  able  to  illuminate  only  partially  the  ni^ht  of  ignorance  in  which 
their  vast  empire  is  plunged.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises  from  the  names 
of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Bemoullit  and  other  Gei^nan  savans,  whom  the  bounty  of  Catharine 
induced  to  form  either  a  permanent,  or  at  least  a  temporary,  residence  at  Petersburg. 
F^rench  literature,  however,  has  always  been  the  most  fashionable  in  the  higher  Russian 
circles ;  though,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Grimm  and  La  Harpe,  the  French  savans  have 
is  vain  been  invited  to  exchange  the  delights  of  Paris  for  the  fh)zen  splendour  of  the  north- 
ern capitaL  The  Russian  is  beginning  to  be  a  written  language :  there  are  said  to  be  now 
8000  works  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  number  annually 
pohlished  in  Ciermany.  LomonosofTand  Sumorokoff  rank  as  the  greatest  Russian  poets ;  and 
Karamsin,  by  his  writings  in  different  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  has  of  late  drawn 
attention  even  beyond  Russia. 

The  public  establishments  for  science  in  Russia  are  highly  endowed  and  patronised.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  founded  by  Catherine  I.,  who 
a»gned  to  it  a  revenue  of  5000/.  The  society  was  regulated  bv  the  advice  of  Wolf  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  several  of  the  greatest  modern  names  have  adorned  its  annals.  Gmelin,  Pal- 
ks,  and  others  of  its  members,  have  been  employed,  at  great  expense,  in  exploring  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Ca- 
therine IL,  who  allowed  it  12,000/.  of  annual  revenue,  to  be  employed  in  supporting  300 
pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  best  models  of  every  kind.  The  library  has  never  become  very 
caOensive,  but  is  rendered  curious  by  the  ancient  manuscript  chronicles ;  and  by  a  collection 
of  Chinese  works,  amounting  to  2800.  The  museum  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar 
features  derived  fk>m  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  particularly  a  vast  mass  of  native 
iioa  found  in  Siberia,  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  gigantic  animals;  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  implements  of  the  rude  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  the  ornaments 
feond  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai.  The  imperial  library  is  also  extensive ;  and  a  fine  cabinet 
of  paintings  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crozat  collection,  the  Houghton, 
fermed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  others  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  university  of  Pe- 
tersburg was  founded  in  1804,  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of 
130,000  rubles. 

The  Russian  habitations,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the  public 

faoildings,  which  are  all  erected  by  the  crown,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of 

Europe,  and  display  a  magnificence  elsewhere  unrivalled.    All  the  others  {fig.  458.)  are 

.-«  miserable  in  the  extreme,  calling  to  mind  the 

^^^  i  first  rude  efforts  of  man  afler  he  came  out  from 

mwifc^rAi       mii^Mr.  A     ^^  hollow  of  the  oak.    They  consist  merely  of 

the  trunks  of  trees,  not  even  formed  into  logs, 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and  clay,  and 
the  light  usually  admitted  by  square  open  cran- 
nies :  thus  they  resemble  casual  piles  of  timber 
RuMian  vuiace.  rather    than    human    dwellings.      Hence   the 

dutnicles  use  the  expression  "  cutting  a  town,"  because  the  felling  of  the  timber  is  the 
cbIt  ardoons  part  of  the  process. 

The  natiMial  amusements  are  chiefly  those  afforded  by  the  ice ;  for  here,  as  all  over  the 
North,  the  gayest  season  is  when  its  impenetrable  sur&ce  covers  all  the  earth  and  the  waters. 
The  Neva  is  entirely  occupied  by  parties  skaiting,  running  sledge-races,  and  enjoying  other 
nets  of  the  season.  A  fiivourite  diversion  is  afforded  by  the  ice-hills,  on  whose  sides  are 
ferned  steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  adventurer  throws  himself,  seated  on  a  ma- 
chine which  he  guides  with  surprising  skill.  Swinging  is  another  Russian  diversion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  common  ones  of  dancing,  and  of  a  national  music,  which,  with  the 
mgB  and  ballads  to  which  it  is  sung,  is  very  plaintive  and  pleasing. 

The  national  dress  of  Russia  consists  of  a  long  coat  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
with  numerous  tucks  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist;  a  vest  of  coloured  linen,  leaving  the  neck 
bve ;  thin  boots,  or  shoes,  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  In  winter,  a  sheepskin  pelisse  is  sub- 
•tituted  for  the  coat  The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  now  formed  studiously  on  the  Euro- 
pean model,  though  no  other  part  of  Europe  can  rival  the  gorgeous  robes  worn  by  the  nobles 
and  bishops  on  public  occasions,  or  the  profiision  of  diamonds  which  covers  their  persons, 
making  them  appear  all  in  a  blaze. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Russian  peasants  conf  sts  of  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage  broth, 
thickened  with  oatmeal,  which  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  with  horror,  but  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Lyall,  may  be  made  far  from  unpalatable ;  somethnes  salted  or  frozen  fish.  The  standing 
drink  is  their  fiivourite  quas$,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal.    Tho 
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use  of  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  bniidf,  a 
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The  gnnd  local  division  of  Russia  is  into  provinces,  and  these  into  ^venunenla.     ^M 

frovbcee,  equtil  in  extent  to  great  ktngdoraa,  ue,  the  East  Sea  Province,  Great  Romb, 
little  Russia,  South  Russia,  and  the  kii^om  of  Kasan.  This  last  has  of  late  been  cAu 
considered  as  Asiatic ;  f  et  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  boundaries,  lead  na 
to  Bfree  with  Arrowsmith,  who,  in  his  last  Atlas,  has  made  it  European.  West  RuBna,  and 
the  kinedom  of  Poland,  belong  to  Poland. 

The  East  Sea  Province  forms  no  part  of  the  original  domab  of  Muscovy.  It  oooMb  of 
provinces  conquered  chiefly  Irom  Sweden.  Inffria  (now  Petersburg),  Livonia,  and  i^«<hi'will 
were  wrested  bv  Peter  troni  Charles  XII.,  at  ^e  unfortunate  conclusion  cS  bis  advattnToos 
career;  Finland,  by  Alexander,  during  his  unjust  invasion,  in  the  last  war;  Courland  fltm 
Poland,  previous  to  the  partition.   These  provinces  form  a  flat  dreary  country,  buried  in  m 


'e  considered  the  brightest  Jewel  in  the  Russian  crown.  They  i^ 
to  ttnssia,  for  the  Rrst  time,  a  direct  maritime  communication  with  the  civilised  world.  To 
this  quarter,  therefore,  the  seat  of  government  was  immediately  transferred :  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  within  its  precincts  Peter  erected  his  new  capital. 

Petersburg  {^g.  4,^7.),  the  entire  creation  of  its  great  founder,  is  built  alto^thei  upon  k 
plain ;  and  is  the  most  regular,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  splendid  capital  in  the  worid. 
It  has  no  old,  dirty,  irregular  quarter,  abandoned  to  traffic,  and  shunned  by  all  the  ofwlent 
and  refined ;  no  straggling  suburb*.  It  is  ~a  city  of  new  palacee;"  wanting  thus,  however, 
the  solemn  and  venerable  efioet  produced  by  stmctorea  that  belong  to  a  fbtmer  age.   Except 
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too,  a  few  or  the  pdaces  and  public  edifices,  which  ue  of  mirble  aod  gnnile,  it  is  built  of  brick, 
covered  with  a  plaster  resembling  atoue,  but  which  can  neTer  h&ve  its  rich  and  Bubetajttial 
eSect  Petersburg  is  bailt  entirely  amid  the  waters ;  it  occupies  the  south  and  north  bonks 
of  the  Neva,  comprising  aef  eral  large  islands  enclosed  by  iCs  channel     The  gromiii  oa 


which  it  slantia  being  alnxiM  on  a  level  with  the  river,  it  is  exposed  lo  ■  dreadful  danger, — 
thai  of  inundation.  When  a  strong  and  continued  west  wind  blows  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Neva  rises  sometimes  eight  feet,  and  overflows  the  whole  city.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  raising  of  the  ground,  and  various  precautions,  had  diminished  the 
hazard  of  this  calamity ;  but  it  took  place,  in  1824,  on  a  more  awful  scale  than  ever.  For 
two  days  Petersburg  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  as  with  a  sea,  iu  which  wagoiu, 
fiimiture,  boats,  provisimis,  even  wooden  houses  and  coffins,  floated  in  confused  maasea. 
Eight  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  the  deatruction  of  property  w)w 

The  streets  and  edifices  arc  divided  into  several  compartments,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  interposed  chaimels  of  the  Neva.  The  principal  is  what  is  called  the  Admiralty 
quarter.  It  is  situated  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Neva,  which,  here  forming  a  epecies  (f 
elbow,  converts  the  quarter,  as  it  were,  into  a  large  triangle.  It  ia  faced  towuds  the  river 
1^  a  moat  magnificent  granite  quay,  extending  three  miles  in  length.  Here  are  grouped  all 
the  most  magnificent  structures  of'^Petenburg,  which  resemble  a  vast  range  of  polacee ;  and, 
to  those  who  enter  from  the  desert  country  around,  produce  the  effect  of  enchantmenL  The 
Admiralty  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  presents,  perhaps,  the  longest  fii^e  in 
Korope,  richly  ornamented,  though  not,  throughout,  in  tlie  purest  taste.  Three  broad  and 
fine  streets,  about  two  miles  long,  branch  from  this  centraJ  edifice,  which  temiinatee  tha 
vista  of  each.  The  grandest  structure,  however,  is  the  imperial  winter  palace,  450  feet  l<»g, 
S80  broad,  and  which,  with  an  adjoining  wine  called  the  Hermitage,  contains  the  most  valu- 
able d  the  imperial  collectioos.  On  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  atill  richer  materials,  is  the 
Biari>lB  palace,  resting  on  a  basement  of  granite,  and  roofed  with  copper.  The  new  bank  is 
41m>  considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Petersburg,  But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  . 
cathedral  church  of  Kaaan  (jS#.  458.),  in  the 
second  Admiralty  quarter,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did structures  that  modern  art  has  produced.  It 
was  begun  in  1800,  and  finished  in  fifteen  years, 
at  an  expense  of  15,000,000  rubles.  The  design, 
though  good,  was  not  the  very  best  tliat  was  pre- 
sented ;  but  being  the  production  of  a  Russian 
slave,  feelings  of  patriotism  caused  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  was  executed  entirely  by  Russian  work- 
men, and  of  materials  which,  though  of  the  rich- 
est descrmtion,  were  ell  furnished  within  Che 
empire.  The  cupola  is  criticised  as  too  small,  and 
HOie  other  defects  are  pointitd  out ;  but  the  forest  of  150  columns  in  front  combines,  with  its 
splendour,  a  purity  of  taste,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  semi-barbarian 
utist.  All  the  materials  and  ornaments  are  of  uie  richest  description.  In  the  some  quarter 
ii  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  mass  of  black 
Barbie  on  which  it  is  planed,  weighing  1500  tons,  and  in  this  respect  incomparable.  The 
Taaili  Ostrov  (Basil's  Island)  is  the  chief  insular  compartment,  containing  the  custom-house, 
escbange,  artd  other  establishments  tor  commerce;  and,  by  a  singular  combination,  the 
academies  of  science  and  art.  The  island  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
quarter  of  Wiborg,  on  the  northern  bank,  include  the  remains  of  what  was  the  original  city, 
at  rather  village,  with  large  additicns,  but  still  retaining  more  of  a  rural  character  than  the 
MsL  The  Foundery  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  large  establishments  bearing  its  name, 
hit  still  more  by  a  very  superb  structure  of  Catherine,  called  the  Taurida  palace.     At  the 
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end  of  a  vestibule  and  hall,  both  of  immense  extent,  and  adorned  with  vast  rangefl  of 
columns,  statues,  and  vases,  appear  gardens  which,  in  winter,  while  all  the  world  without 
is  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  present  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  summer.  Being  enclosed  in  a 
spacious  saloon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  conservatory.  The  islands  and  opposite 
banks  of  the  Neva  are  connected  only  by  pontoons,  or  bridges  of  boats,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  ice,  are  removed  in  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  ice  then  supersedes  every  other 
bridge.  Mr.  Coxe  saw  a  magnificent  design,  by  a  Russian,  of  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  to  span  the  breadth  of  1000  feet ;  but  it  has  never  been  executed.  The  population  of . 
Petersburg  amounted,  according  to  the  Gazette,  in  May,  1829,  to  425,000,  including  mili- 
tary. In  1764  it  was  only  164,000.  Of  these,  only  about  940,000  are  stationary ;  as  55,000 
belong  to  the  naval  and  military  services,  and  25,000  are  foreigners.  The  original  Finnish 
inhabitants  do  not  now  exceed  40,000.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  being  banen«  the  city  is 
supplied  from  a  great  distance ;  with  cattle  m>m  the  Ukraine ;  grain,  and  even  timber  fuel 
from  the  provinces  on  the  Volga ;  yet  the  sure  demand  produces  a  steady  supply.  Peters- 
burg is  a  place  of  very  great  trade.  The  value  of  the  imports,  in  1890,  amounted  to 
145,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  exports  to  111,000,000  ditta  During  the  nune  year,  1483 
ships  cleared  out  fVoro  Petersburg,  of  which  753  were  British.  Most  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  of  whom  the  English  are  the  principal 

Among  the  environs  of  Petersburg  we  may  mention  the  palaces  of  Oranienbaum,  Peter- 
hoff,  and  Czarskoje-Selo ;  which  are  merely  spacious  country-houses,  with  agreeable  gardens 
in  the  English  style  attached  to  them.  A  much  more  important  object  is  Cronstadt,  at  the 
mouth  of  3ie  Neva,  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire.  The  fortifications  on  the  sea-eide 
are  very  strong ;  and  fbrm,  indeed,  the  only  defence  of  the  capital,  which,  towards  the  land, 
is  almost  quite  open.  The  docks  are  extensive  and  commodious;  and  the  largest,  alooei 
of  the  three  harbours,  will  contain  600  sail.  Although  Russia  be  considered  so  great  a 
magazine  of  naval  stores,  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  is  by  no  means  very  cheap,  as  thd 
noithernprovinces  produce  only  fir,  and  oak  must  be  brought  from  Kasan,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia.     Tne  population  of  Cronstadt  is  about  40,000. 

The  provinces  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  flat,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  marshes ;  but  they  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  if  better  cultivated,  might  yield 
plentifully  the  hardy  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  They  were  acquired  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  Teutonic  knights ;  and  the  higher  and  ruling^ 
population  thenceforth  became  German :  while  the  Finns,  the  natives,  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  vassalage,  in  which  they  still  remain.  They  were  then  successively  conquered  by 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  nobility  still  enjoy  some  privileges,  and  meet  in  provincial 
states ;  but  the  peasantry  are  oppressed,  notwithstanding  efforts  maide  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  their  relief.  Riga,  the  capital  of  Courland,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  the 
North.  The  imports,  in  1828,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  15,599,000  rubles ;  the  exports^ 
to  38,826,000  rubles:  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  was  1162;  those  which  went  out, 
1180.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  trade  is  with  England,  the  rest  chiefly  with  Holland  and 
Denmark.  Riga  is  very  much  a  German  town,  neat  and  well  built,  without  any  remarkable 
features.  There  are  some  scientific  establishments.  Dorpat  is  an  agreeable  town,  sitoated 
in  the  best  part  of  Livonia,  having  a  pretty  brisk  inland  trade,  and  being,  since  1802,  the 
seat  of  a  well-endowed  university.  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia,  is  an  old  irregular  town, 
tolerably  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  there  is  some  trade  in  the  osnal 
Russian  staples.  Narva,  a  neat  German-looking  place,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
Confederacy,  and  still  retaining  some  trade,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  signal,  tbon^ 
ultimately  firuitless,  victory  here  gained  by  Charles  XU.  over  his  great  rivaL 

Finland,  a  recent  ill-acquired  possession,  seems  now  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire. 
The  Finns  are  still  attached  to  Sweden ;  but,  being  well  treated,  their  trade  protected,  and 
their  national  customs  respected,  they  acquiesce  with  tolerable  patience.  The  coontnf  is 
almost  a  counterpart  of  Sweden ;  **  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  aboundmg  in  fixests  or  fir 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  thickly  overspread  with  shattered  frag- 
ments of  granite.  During  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  uniform  surface  of  snow  and 
ice,  in  which  the  roads  are  marked  by  boughs  of  fir  laid  along  them.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  then  entirely  frozen  over,  and  sledges  drive  across  it,  beat- 
ing for  themselves  a  smooth  and  hard  road,  which  is  only  a  little  dangerous  at  the  commence 
ment  and  close  of  the  season.  The  Finns  are  a  race  by  themselves,  and  speak  a  langwsyt 
which  is  QJ^te  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  seems  to  be  in  its  origm 
Asiatic.    They  are  on  the  whole  a  patient,  laborious,  well-disposed  people. 

Abo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  promontory  which  connects  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland ;  a  fortunate  position,  which  enables  it  to  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  country.  This 
city,  however,  has  been  laid  ¥^aste  by  a  recent  fire,  which  has  consumed  the  university,  its 
museum,  and  library,  and  many  other  public  edifices.*    Helsingfors  containi/  a  naval  arsenal 

*  [The  univenity  of  Abo  bu  been  trmntferred,  linee  Uw  Are,  to  Heltinffbn.— Aib  Ed.] 
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of  aooie  magriitude,  but  ia  chiefly  important  from  the  Ticinit;  of  Sweaborr,  the  DOfthern 
GSnaltar.  This  fortTesg  is  compossd  of  three  islands,  united  U>  each  other  by  bridgeB;  the 
works  are  partly  blasted  frnni  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of  the  granite  which  compoaes  it 
They  mount  upwards  of  800  pieces  of  cannon,  and  can  accommodate  12,000  men ;  while  a 
veil,  sunk  in  the  rock,  secures  it  against  any  danf^r  from  the  want  of  water.  All  these 
ftdmintages  of  nature  and  art  have  been  Iruitlesa ;  and  Sweaborg,  on  each  occasion,  when  jt 
ought  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  was  surrendered  by  treachery,  Wibora,  the 
capital  of  all  that  pert  of  Finland  which  Peter  the  Great  rendered  Russian,  and  of  all  that 
region  before  Petersburg  existed,  presents  some  marks  of  former  splendour.  Tavasthus  ia  a 
rude  wooden  town,  foiming  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  wide  marshy  plains  of  interior  Finland. 

Great  Russia  is  the  moet  extensive  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire.     It  fonns  the  great 
interior  mass  of  what  was  the  original  Muscovy,  and  presents  the  native  race  and  habtts  in 
their  uUnoet  purity.    The  northern  part  corresponds  to  Sweden  and  I^pland;  i 
wooded  i  and  though  covered  during  more  tlian  half  the  year  with  snow,  yt 
tracts  it  produces  oats,  even  beyond  its  own  consumption.     The  middle  region  ferais  an 
expansive  well-watered  plain,  aboundine-,  though  in  a  somewhat  rough  shape,  with  com, 

It  and  interior  capital,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
city  that  exists,  either  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  It  presents  a  singular  combina- 
tion  of  whatever  is  most  striking  in 


cording  to  the  happy  image  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  "  it  looks  exactly  a« 
if  some  400  old  castles  of  the  ncAiles 
had  been  transported  thither,  each 
bringing  its  little  attendant  village  of 
wooden  cottages.  Wretched  hovels 
are  blended  with  large  palaces;  cot- 
tages of  one  story  stand  next  to  the 
;  many  brick  structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops; 

e  painted;  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs." — "One  might 

OMgise,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  that  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building  by 
f  wtf  ot  representative  to  Mnacow :  timber  huts  &om  regions  bevond  the  Arctic ;  plastered 
pakeea  fiom  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  painted  walls  from  Uie  Tyrol :  mosques  tram  Constan- 
liaople;  Tartar  temples  from  Bucbaria;  pagodas,  pavilioas,  and  verandas  from  China; 
edarcta  from  Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  fram  France ;  architectural  ruins 
ftom  Hone;  [erraces  and  trellises  (him  Naples;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.  Some 
puts  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  and  the  traveller  is  lempted  toaM,  Where 
H  Hoseowl  till  he  is  told.  This  is  Moscow."  "Here  are  seen,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
"wide  and  scattered  suburbs,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces, 
tanber-yards,  warehouses ;  and  a  rellite,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire. 
In  other  quarters  the  throng  is  so  immense,  that  the  traveller  siiUs,  What  cause  has  convened 
neb  a  multitude  1  and  learns  that  it  is  the  same  every  day.  At  some  points,  and  perticu- 
hrij  fhmi  the  Kremlin,  where  all  its  deformed  features  are  hidden,  and  the  eye  roves  over 
Uh  towera,  domes,  and  spires  of  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  Moscow  presents  an  aspect 
ef  rude  and  varied  magnificence,  which  scarcely  any  other  capital  can  equal." 

The  nunptuouB  edifices  of  Moscow  are  very  numerous,  as,  notwithstanding  the  transference 
of  the  government  to  Petersburg,  the 
greater  number  of  the  nobles  still  make 
it  their  residence.  Many  of  their 
palaces  are,  or  were,  truly  magni- 
ficent; that  of  the  Pascof  fiimily,  per- 
haps, the  most  strikingly  so.  The 
Kremlin  (jly.  460),  however,  is  the 
most  eitrattfdinary  of  all  the  edifices 
of  this  extnordinary  cilv.  It  is  a  sort 
of  enclosed  town,  which,  besides  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  c<xitain8 
the  two  magnificent  churches  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  Assumption,  numer- 
Tta  Kini^  pyg  cbapela,  government  offices,  houses 

tt  the  priests  and  ether  puUic  fiinctionaries.    Its  original  style  and  pavilion-like  aspect  are 
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iteoaive  porttons  coQBtnicted  in  the  GrecHO  style.  "Hen 
a  pagoaa,  there  an  arcade.  In  srane  parts  riehneM,  and 
even  elegance;  in  others  baTfaariHin  and  decay.  It  H ■ 
jumble  of  magnificence  and  ruin ;  old  buildingv  repairad, 
and  modem  structarefl  not  completed;  balf-<q)en  Taa}|% 
and  mouldering  nails,  and  empty  caves,  amid  whito> 
washed  brick  buildings,  and  towers  and  churehea  with 
glittering,  gilded,  or  pointed  domes."  A  Rnssiaii  aitirt 
presented  to  Catherine  a.  most  eupeifa  model,  which,  kt 
the  expense  of  7,000,0001.  or  8,000,0001:  sterliiv,  wouU 
have  harmonised  the  whole  into  one  palace,  uw  mart 
rnificent  in  the  world  ;  but  very  small  pnvreaa  wm 
n  Che  execution.  Among  the  wondere  M  Hmgow 
IS  me  greatest  bell  {j^.  461.)  in  the  world;  67  feet  in 
circumference,  weighmg  more  than  22,000  tODii  and 
worth  about  70,000r ;  but  no  intention  of  ever  su^iend- 
ing  it  seems  lo  be  entertained.  Another  wonder  ia,  the 
great  gun,  in  which  a  maji  may  sit  upright;  but  ftuai 
which  not  a  shot  was  ever  fired.  The  Church  of  St.  BaaU 
{fig.  462.)  in,  perhaps,  the  moat  curious  of  all  the  atmc- 
tiires,  from  the  completely  Tfutar  style  of  its  niUDerotH 
and  heavy  cupolas,  surmounted  with  gilded  cruciRxca.  It  is  a  work  of  piety  fin'  indtvidntla 
to  bestow  large  sums  to  gild  or  paint  one  of  the  numbcrlcsg  domes  of  the  churches,  each 
accoiding  to  his  peculiar  taste ;  whence  arises  a  brilliant  and  bntastic  variety. 

The  story  of  Moscow  has  been  singularly  eventful.     She   has  passed   through   aliBMt 

unparalleled  vicissitudes  of  war  and  devaatatin; 

but  her  recent  scenes  t^  glory  and  calamity  fauie 
surpassed  all  thoee  which  preceded.  The  bmn- 
ini;  of  Moscow  is  well  remembered  aa  the  marit- 
ing  event,  which  turned  against  the  aH-gnapiBc 
usurper  the  tide  of  IbKune.  Napoleon,  when  M 
entered  Moscow,  did  not  find  it  baminr.  nm 
Russians,  in  retiring,  leil  merely  the  corowwtiMB 
materials  deep  lodged,  and  sure  to  break  fttth. 
The  flames  soon  appeared,  and,  aided  bj  ttiOBf 
winds  from  oppoeite  quarters,  gained  hnu^  saw  ' 
strength,  till  they  wrapped  that  vaat  curtal  ■ 
one  Uaxe  of  fire.  Its  ptotid  and  gildM  doBHi 
either  fell  lo  the  grouod,  or  stood  aolitaiy  anil 
surrounding  ruin.  The  ci^  tfaui  randend  m^ 
tenable,  Napoleon  was  (breed  to  cmnMBos  flat 
retreat,  in  which  ii  i[ii  iiC  iiiiit  iif  liiiniiiij  [iiiiiji 
ed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  RuflBtan  goiwmueat 
>  the  glory  of  this  sublime  sacrifice,  and  represent  Uoscow  aa  boned  hj  tfcs 
French.  When  Mr.  James  visited  the  city,  in  IB14.  the  whole  space  of  25  mihi'  cncDB- 
fereoce  presented  the  most  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.  "  A  few  shops  and  iran  bid  bOM 
built,  and  looked  like  spots  in  the  wide  waste ;  but  to  repair  the  mansionB  of  the  gnadMB 
was  too  gigantic  a  work  to  be  then  even  begun ;  and  they  stood  in  the  moat  ne^wU3  tod 
forlorn  coMition.  Street  after  street  appeared  in  utter  ruin :  disjointed  columns,  tnutiktad 
porticoes,  broken  cupolas,  walls  of  rugged  stucco,  black,  discoloured  with  the  h      ' '  ' 

fire,  and  open  on  every  side  lo  the  weather,  formed  a  hidco .  — ^.i  -i.  - 

Che  grand  and  sumptuotu  palacea  of 
Moscow."  Ot^.  463.)  In  1888,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Lysll  and  Captain  Cochnna 
found  the  work  of  reparatkai  ftr  m^ 
vanced ;  and  the  new  streets  and  of- 
fices were  constructed  in  a  men  regu- 
lar style,  though  Moscow  upeUHl 
still  Co  Captain  Oichruie.aa  m  CUrk^a 
time,  "  beaulifiil  and  rich,  magmficcnt 
and  mean."  Accmdiitg  to  a  work  poN 
lished  in  1S34,  at  Moscow,  by  M.  Le> 
cointe,  6341  houses  had  been  burned,  and  6DZ7  had  been  built;  so  that  it  was  larger  than 
before;  and  Captain  Frankland,  in  his  recent  joumej,  confirms  this  obeervation.  On  tha 
SjMrrowhill,  Alexander,  in  18IT,  laid  the  foundation  of  "a  Temple  of  our  Savioar."  whieln 
it  cociiplcted,  will  be  the  man  gigantic  stnicture  in  the  universe.     It  is  to  be  770  fiwt  Ufh 
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Abe  Gnat  I^nunid  ia  onl;  630),  having  three  Buccesaive  churches  rising  above  each  other, 
we  kmetH  of  which  was  to  be  fronted  by  a  colannade  2100  feet  lonff.  Twentj-four  tbouund 
pe—nla  were  provided,  of  whom  6000  were  to  work  at  the  building,  and  the  rest  to  till  the 
nDond  for  their  Bupp«t.  The  work,  however,  had  not  been  BeruHulj  begun  till  1924. 
According  to  Lecointe,  Moscow  contains  14,734  nobles,  3101  crown  Bervants,  4383  ecclesi- 
Mlics,  12,104  merchants,  28,039  citizens,  10,364  artiBauB,  22,194  military,  I8M  manufac- 
toren,  1882  coachmen,  53,541  domestic  servants,  72,758  peasanU,  10^204  persons  of  various 
depominatiooa,  2385  foreigners :  in  all,  240,000. 

Ammg  the  other  cities,  the  Giit  place,  on  account  of  its  ini^tf  name,  must  be  given  to 
the  Great  Novogorod  Cfig.  464.)    Few  objects  convey  more  melancholv  impressions  cf  &Uen 
454  grandeur  than  the  view  of  this  once 

proud  capital  of  the  North.  First  the 
metropolis  of  Rurick,  it  became  after- 
wards an  independent  republic,  which, 
repelling  Tartar  invasion,  held  Wide 
sway  over  the  reeions  round  the  Baltic, 
and,  Qoitiog  itself  lo  the  great  Hanse 
confederacy,  gave  rise  lo  Sie  northern 
proverb,  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the 
great  Novogorod  ?"  Even  aller  Ivan 
had  subdued  it,  carried  off  its  great 
bell,  and  eslabliahed  his  tribuntJ  of 
blood,  it  was  still  the  greatest  town, 
though  not  the  capital,  of  all  Russia. 
The  foundation  of  Petersburg  gave  it 
a  more  deadly  blow  than  all  its  former 
calamities ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  third- 
rate  place  of  8000  or  10,000  people. 
Vet  the  crowd  of  dranes  and  spires 
rising  frixn  ita  numerous  churches  and 
convents  give  it  still  a  very  magnifi- 
cent appearance  in  the  approach ;  but 
these,  on  arrival,  are  fbuiid  standing 
y  OD  a  vast  plain,  while  the  inhabited  circuit  is  onlv  about  a  m^e  and  a  half,  a  great 
|Ht  of  which  is  unoccupied.  It  is  now  much  surpassed  by  Nizni  (or  Little)  Novogorod, 
whoae  tui,  already  mentioned,  makes  it  the  commercial  link  between  Europe  aiid  Asia.  Its 
)apal>tion  varies,  according  to  the  season,  tram  15,000  lo  150,000.  The  trituation,  at  the 
joneliaa  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga  (the  latter  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  1000  tons),  is 
aoit  bapf^  for  trade,  but  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  Vladimir,  once  the  capital 
tf  Tladunir  the  Great,  is  still  a  handsome  httle  citjr,  finely  situated,  and  with  the  remain* 
(f  a  very  nagnificent  cathedral.  Murom,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  a  larger  town ;  and  in  the 
bntL  which  surrounds  it  are  the  extensive  ironworks  of  Vixa,  Tver  is  a  well  built, 
iadostiiaas  city,  erandly  situated  on  the  btly  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  its  district  is  Viehney 
ToloihA,  near  which  is  the  remarkable  canal  connecting  that  river  with  the  Baltic.  In  the 
KMth  is  Tula,  already  mentioned  as  the  mab  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture,  which  has  raised 
it  rapidly  to  be  a  hu^e,  thriving,  and  busy  place.  Kaluga  is  also  important,  ficsn  its  manu- 
ftctnre  of  canvas  aid  coarse  woollens,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  district.  Orel  is  (he 
cafital  of  a  very  productive  government,  and  sends  great  quantities  of  corn  and  other  neces- 
Hfiea  by  the  Oka  to  Pelerslnirg,  Voronetz  or  Voroneje,  almost  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
)■■  Income  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  empire.  Situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  of  its  name  with  the  Don,  under  the  mild  influence  of  a  southern  climate, 
and  in  a  plain  very  fertile  in  com.  it  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  Black  Sea. 
It  borden  immediately  on  Ihe  vast  southern  steppes.  Smolensko,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  empire,  and  which  gained  such  a  fat&l  celebrity  in  the  late  war,  suffered  almost  as  much 
•■  MoBcon*.  Its  venerable  cathedral,  however,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  specimen*  of 
B— i«n  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stands  on  a  height  unmjured,  though  amid  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  arctic  provmcca  of  Great  Russia, — Vologda,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel, — ere  in  the 
ante  latitude  with  Scandinavia,  to  which  they  present  almost  an  exact  parallel.  Tbev  are 
ofeispremd  with  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  which,  in  approachingtheshoresof  the  Northern 
Occwi,  become  stunted  and  disappear.  The  southern  tracts  produce  considerable  crops  of 
eata,  which  are  ^nt  down  the  Dwina  lo  Archangel,  in  large  covered  boats  that  never 
return,  hot  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  Archangel,  the  only  Russian  port  before  the  acqul- 
aitioa  of  Peter^mrg  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  was  then  a  flourishing  emporium,  with 
nOOO  inhabitants.  Its  merchants  still  provision  the  whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
aad  carry  on  the  fishery  with  considerable  activity:  about  one  hundred  veaels,  from  Eng- 
laiid,  Kcdland,  and  Germany,  enter  the  port  There  are  several  ehurchei  and  public  build- 
a  scale  ralhersulted  to  its  former  greatness  than  U>  its  pteaent  decline.  Vologda,  near 
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the  head  or  Che  Dwina,  is  sn  induetrioUB  manDfticturiag  place,  vti  mninUina  k  coocidenldc 

intercourse  between  Petenliurg  and  Archangel. 

White  or  Mala-Rnssia,  called  also  the  Ukraine,  has  undergone  v&rioua  Tevolntiona.  It 
V.-SJ  the  centre  of  Russia  as  tirst  known  to  the  Greeks,  when  Kiev,  iti  capital,  was  bcuted 
as  B.  rival  to  Constantinople.  It  paiecd  then  through  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  and  the  PoIm^ 
till  the  conquering  aims  of  Russia  again  reunited  it,  but  as  an  appendant  provioce.  The 
Malo-Rusfiians  are  a  distinct  race,  decidedly  superior  to  the  Red  RusBians.  They  excel 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  everything  that  can  exalt  one  clara  of  men  above  another; 
industry,  honesty,  courtesy,  cIcanlineBs,  neatness.  Their  houses  are  careMly  whitewaafaed, 
the  interior  well  ttimished,  and  nicely  clean.  Malo-Russia  is  one  extensive  and  fertile  plaiiw 
not  80  111  cultivated  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  more  populous.  The  aocieDt  and 
venerable  city  of  Kiev  is  majestically  situated  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  overlooking  tlw 
broad  expanse  of  the  Dnieper.  In  this  Bituation,  the  numerous  churches  and  convents  of 
the  sacred  ciCv,  with  their  gilded  domes,  make  even  more  than  the  usually  splendid  appeaf- 
ance  of  Russian  cities;  but  when  the  traveller  has  toiled  up  the  steep  wooden  paved  road 
which  leads  to  it,  he  meets  with  the  same  diesppolntment  Old  Kiev  la  in  a  great  meaeufe 
deserted ;  though  atitl  Interesting  to  the  antiquary,  as  it  contains  the  churoh  of  SL  S<^ia, 
the  oldest  in  Ruwia;  and,  if  not  an  exact  model  of  the  church  of  the  some  name  at  Conatao- 
tinople,  at  least  of  Byzantine  design.  The  new  town  la  carefully  fortilied,  though  ooljr  with 
eardi :  hut  Its  walls  and  its  spacious  arsenal  are  both  kept  in  good  repair.  The  pi^lation 
is  usually  said  to  be  40,000;  but  neither  Mr.  James  nor  Dr.  Lyall  allow  more  than  20,000. 
Tchernigof  and  Charcof  are  considerable  and  well-built  towns ;  the  latter  has  an  univenitj. 
Pullowa  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parta  of  the  Ukraine,  and  carries  en  a 
pretty  good  trade ;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  all  the  briUiuit 
fortunes  of  Charles  XII.  were  wrecked,  and  the  star  of  Russia  became  finally  ascendant  in 
the  north. 

Southern  Russia  consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  level  plains  or  steppes,  extending  to  tbe 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  watered  by  th'e  great  and  broad  rivers  of  the  Dnieper,  tbe 
Dniester,  and  the  Don.  Theso  plains  are  chiefly  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  have 
only  recently  and  partially  felt  the  plough ;  which,  however,  has  produced  Immense  crops 
of  the  finest  wheat,  capable  of  rendering  this  region  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean. 
"  Savage  flrom  remotest  time,"  it  was  Che  Scythia  of  Darius;  and  all  iU  habits  and  popula- 
tion continued  to  be  Scythian,  till  Peter  and  Catherine  iniiised  into  it  the  principles  oif  ciril- 
ization,  which  are  now  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  even  apprehended  by  some  that  this 
region  is  advancing  towards  a  period  when  it  will  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  and  fonn 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Catherinoelav,  in  the  bterior,  is  the  nominal  capital,  but  is 
only  a  U^;e  country  town.  Odessa  (Jig.  465.),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  real  capital  and 
centre  of  commerce  for  all  sootlieni 
Russia.  This  city,  which  bos  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic,  b  the  midst  of  a  de- 
sert, was  founded  by  Catherine,  in  1796, 
on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  village  of  a  few 
huts.  Notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  t£ 
Catherine  and  of  Paul,  it  did  not  attain 
any  great  importance  till  the  Turb 
were  obliged  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Bosplmnis,  and  Alexander  placed  it 
under  the  able  adminislnticti  of  the 
Duke  dc  Richelieu.  From  that  time  it  rose  rapidly,  till  it  has  become  the  seeraid  commer- 
cial city  of  Russia.  It  was  once  mippwied  to  contain  about  40,000  inhabitanta,  but  of  late  it 
has  rather  declined ;  and  Dr.  Lyall  believes  that  it  does  not  now  contain  more  than  30,O00l 
It  is  a  sort  of  southern  Petersburg,  regularly  built,  with  handsome  edifices,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  water.  In  1837,  the  value 
of  the  imports  into  Odessa  was  estimated  at  12,500,000  rubles,  and  that  of  the  exports  at 
16,500,000.  Wheat  is  the  great  article  of  cxpoK;  and  Odessa  is  as  famous  in  southern 
Europe  (or  the  exportation  of  this  grain  as  Danlzic  is  in  the  north.  During  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  comraeroe  of  Odessa  was  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  bat  it 
has  since  bt^omc  of  n>ore  importance  Chan  ever.  Cherson  was  built,  in  1778,  oa  the  des- 
tined port  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  its  unhealthy  situation,  and  the  obstjucted  luvigatkn  of  the 
Dnicppr,  have  enabled  Odessa  to  supplant  iL  It  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Howard 
the  [diiTanthropist,  and  a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Nicolaief  is  a  neat  nlea- 
nut  town,  and  has  become  a  considerable  naval  arsenal.  The  commerce  </ the  Don  ana  tbe 
eastern  brajich  of  the  Black  Sea  is  carried  on  by  Taganrog,  boldly  situated  «n  a  nramootoiy 
overlooking  Ihp  Sea  of  Azof  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  water  so  shallow  that  mpa  canml 
approach  nearer  than  ten  miles;  while  the  sea  is  ftnten  for  nine  months  in  tbe  jear.  Ifare 
the  Emperor  Alexander  died  suddenly,  in  IS2!>.  During  the  ^xat  eeoi 
throng  at  l^ganrog  is  immense ;  aiid  6000  wagon*  may  Kmetimes  b 
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the  pUina  behind.    Azof,  notwitbsUndbg  its  importance  during  the  wan  of  the  Crimea,  is 
only  a  poor  village,  with  a  aaall  gaiTisoii. 

The  country  of  the  Don  Coasacks  is  the  chief  settlement  of  that  remarkable  people,  who 
■eem  to  have  nothing  Russian  in  their  origin  and  nature,  hut  to  be  a  mixed  Caucasian  and 
Tartar  race.  They  are  well  known  in  Europe  as  Ihe  moet  harasBing  light  troops  that  ever 
exercised  a  predatory  wartare  in  the  train  of  any  army.  Al  home,  tliey  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  travellers  by  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace.  They  arc  handsomer  and  taller 
than  the  Russians,  whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity.  "  Polished  in  their  nmn- 
□ers,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  insLmcled  in  Iheir  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested,  hu- 
mane, and  tender  to  trie  poor ;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tehcrkaskoy.  They  form  a  soit  of 
independent  republic,  paymg  no  taxes  lo  Russia,  but  cheerluUy  bringing  fiirward  their  nume- 
rous and  valuable  contingent  of  troops.     They  drive  a  pretty  brisk  trade,  and  many  of  them 

acquire  considerable  wealtii.     A  matron 

of  Tcherkask,  who  walks  barefooted,  will, 
perhaps,  have  a  casket  of  pearls  worth 
some  thousand  rubles."  The  original 
Tcherkask  (Jjfi-.  466.)  lies  on  the  Dm, 
and  is  a  sort  of  city  flootiog  on  the  water; 
but  the  unhealthiness  and  (requent  inun- 
dalion  hence  arising  ha«  caused  the  erec- 
'  "  "  ■  lion  of  New  Tcherkask,  In  a  high  situa- 

tion on  tiie  Al^ai,  a  tribut'iry  of  tlie  Don ;  which,  though  less  favourable  lor  trade,  has  drained 
the  old  city  of  llic  bulk  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Crimeu,  the  most  southern  peninsular  portion  of  the  empire,  was  long  celebrated  as 
tlie  solitary  link  wliich  connected  the  civilized  world  with  the  boundless  domain  of  Scythian 
barbarism.  Even  prior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Milesians  had  formed  trading  settle- 
tnents  in  this  quarter.  Under  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian  Boephorus,  it  became  attached, 
in  a  Bcsnewhat  precarious  manner,  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  which  built  there  the  important 
city  of  Theodoeia.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  tbrmed  the  flourishing  settlement 
of  Ca&,  through  which  they  obtained  even  the  commodities  of  India,  which  were  forced, 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  VveeCem  Asia,  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
uspian.  More  recently,  under  the  Crira  Tartars,  it  became  tlie  seat  of  a  monarchy  of 
■ome  power,  ruled  by  a  khan,  though  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the  Purte.  The  over- 
wbelining  power  of  Russia,  after  a  moet  dcBolating  and  destructive  war,  made  a  completo 
ccnquest  of  the  Crimea.  The  govenmient  has  since  made  considerable  eSbrls  to  repair  the 
imTtges  committed  by  ita  armies ;  but  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  restore  this  line  country  to 
ita  former  prosperity.  The  Crimea  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  not  very  lofty,  but 
btdd  and  picturesque,  and  which  shelter  mo»t  beautifiil  valleys,  enjoying  a  mild  and  luxuriant 
elimata  (.Jtg,  467,).     It  was  until  a  recent  perioil  rich  in  monuments  and  antiquities  belong- 

ing  to  the  different  nations  bj 

whom  it  has  been  occupied  ;  but 
of  these  it  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rifled.  Sympheropol,  which 
the  Russians  have  made  the  ca- 
pital, is  pleasantly  situated  on  Iho 
western  coast ;  and,  tliough  not 
well  built,  has  a  very  handsome 
cathedral.  In  the  interior  from 
this  place  is  the  Tartar  capital 
of  Bakitchiserai,  finely  situated 
among  romantic  hills,  on  tlie  ter- 
races of  which   Ihe   houses  are 

UDtloUi.  of  AJ»n  DMb,  -«.  U»  CiM..  (jyjjj  .  ^^  jijg  p^jj^g  ^f  ,j,g  y,gng 

(Jig.  468),  even  in  ruin,  makes  a  magnificent  object.  At  the  oppoeilc  extremity,  Cafia, 
oace  called  the  Crimean  Constantinople,  has  l)een  reduced  by  the  Russians  almoet  to  a  heap 
tt  ruins ;  but  it  is  brgmning  to  revive.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  that  of  the 
avated  rocks  in  llie  valley  of  Inker- 


i<y 


Pdw  of  Iba  Kbw  or  Urn 


'.  Ihey  appear  hewn  ii 
pels,  cclK  and  other  apartments,  which 
astonish  by  their  variety  and  intricacy. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  fugitive  Christians  during  the 
ages  of  perBecution.  The  strong  fortress 
of  Perckof,  commanding  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  peninsula,  has  lost  its  im- 
portance since  the  Crimea  became  Rus- 

The  kincdooi  of  Kami  Ibmu  a  aemi- 
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A&intic  member  of  the  empire.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  Tartar  kinsdam, 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  posterity  of  Zin|^ ;  but  in  1550  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ivan. 
The  people  are  still  chieny  Tartars,*  and  more  -civilized  than  the  bulk  of  that  race ;  colti* 
vatin^  tne  ground  with  diligence,  ezportinc^  com,  and  bestowing  still  greater  attention  on 
their  flocks  and  herda  They  also  tan,  and  even  embroider  leather,  iwd  make  much  soapi 
There  are  extensive  forests  of  fine  t)ak,  and  other  trees  of  a  superior  descriptioQ  to  those 
found  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Russia.  The  eastern  part  contains  great  quantities  of  iraii» 
copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  The  city  of  Kasan  is  reckoned  the  third  in  the  em- 
pire ;  having  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,000,  and  the  most  industrious,  are  Tartan.  The 
city  being  built  and  its  streets  paved  with  wood,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  1815,  by  a  great 
conflagration,  which  consumed  the  cathedral  and  palace,  leaving  only  the  handsome  churdi 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  In  the  rebuilding  of  it,  this  exclusive  use  of  wood  has  bees 
discouraged.  Viatka  is  connected  with  northern  Russia,  and  sends  its  com  down  the  Dwina 
to  Archangel.  Perm  is  a  rude  wooden  town ;  but,  bordering  immediately  on  the  Urals  and 
on  Asia,  it  thrives  by  transmitting  westward  the  rich  mineral  produce  of  that  chain  of 
mountains.  Simbirsk,  and  Samara,  on  the  Volga,  and  Penza,  on  its  tributary  the  Sara,  are 
similar  wooden  towns ;  which  have  considerable  employment  in  the  fisheries  of  that  riTer, 
and  in  conveying  by  it  to  the  capitals  the  plentiful  produce  of  the  surrounding  countriefl. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

GREECE. 


Gekici,  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  and  occupjring  so  high  a  place  in  our  reooUee^ 
tioiis,  had  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  as  havmg  any  actual  existence.    The  tor- 
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Axius,  descend!  from  the  chaiii  of  Ehodope  into  the  Gulf  of  Solonica ;  and  the  Drino,  ftom 
Ute  same  source,  Sows  into  the  Admtic ;  both  having  b  coufm  of  150  or  200  miles.  But  the 
streams  which  the  poets  have  immoTlalised,  the  Cephisus,  the  Itisaus,  and  the  Eurotas,  even 
the  Alpheua  and  the  Achelous,  are  little  more  than  brooks  almost  dr;,  unless  when  awoUen 
by  the  runs. 


The  Geology  of  this  c< 


intiy 


jr.  II. — Natural  Geographg. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
I  similar  to  that  of  Hungaiy 


SuBSBTT.  2. — Botany 
The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
He  native  Zoolc^  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  the  Qtatmic  natioa 
T  which  itso  long  groaned ;  nothing  Batistnctory  can,  therefore,  be  stated  of  its  zooloeical 
ires.    Some  cursory  notes  on  the  buds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by  Mr.  Hawtin^ 
will  be  fiNind  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

The  entomology,  judging  from  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  be  highly  interesting,  u 
prwenting  many  forms  more  strictly  belonging-  to  Africa.  In  the  island  of  ianle,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Elis,  we  find,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful  hairy  beetles, 
of  the  genus  AmpAicona.  Oneof  these  (^^.470.),  &om  its  geneiKl 
resemblance,  when  flying,  to  a  wasp,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
hymenopterous  insect:  it  feeds  on  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was 
in  such  prodigious  numbers,  tliat  we  might  have  captured  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands.  That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the 
Panorpa  Coa  of  Linneus,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with 
in  plenty  on  all  the  open  plains,  together  with  several  species  of 
Myrmelion;  one  of  a  very  lar^  size,  and  not  hitherto  described. 
One  of  the  most  singular  domesticated  animals  is  the  Turkish 
pig,  more  common,  however,  in  Greece  :  the  head  of  this  race  ia 
r,  the  ears  erect  aikd  pointed,  the  legs  and  body  very  short;  the  hairs  are 
fiiitled,  and  the  colour  is  usually  dark  gray.  The  island  of  Candia  is  remarkable  foi  two 
peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Crttan  theep,  from  the  unusual  character  of  their  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  cod- 
aidered  a  distinct  species  from  the  domesticated  race.  Their  form  is  handsome ;  the  honM 
are  lotig,  and  fiirnii^hed  with  a  strong  trontal  ridge ;  those  of  the  mm  generally  Ibrm  a  cctn- 
''!»  circle  at  the  base,  and  then  turn  in  three  additiiHial  spiral  twists,  oscendmg  vertically; 
the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  coarae 
undulating  wool.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  divergent, 
straight,  and  twisted  into  tour  turns  on  their  own  n™ 
From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wallacbian. 

The  wild  Miumon  sheep  (Jig.  471.)  is  Btill  said  to 
be  found  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  mountaim 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  that  thia 
species  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  various  do- 
mestic races  now  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  honw 
are  rather  short,  and  curved  backwards,  the  pointa 
being  turned  inwards ;  the  usual  colour  is  brownish  or 
liver-coloured  gray;  the  throat  has  a  tuft  of  long  hair, 
and  the  back  and  flanks  are  marked  by  a  dark  streakj 
the  chaSron  is  mucli  arched.  These  animals  never  quit 
the  highest  ridgee,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  male;  but  occasionallr 
unite  in  flocks  of  near  100.  It  is  doubtiiil  whether  this  species  be  specilically  the  same  with 
the  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  all  the  nigh  primitive  mountuna 
of  tempemte  Europe. 

The  Albanian  dug  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a  very  fine  and 
pore  breed,  as  big  as  a  mastitf,  with  very  lone,  thick,  silky  fur,  generally  of  different  shades 
of  brown:  the  tail  is  long  and  bu^hy;  the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for  strength  than 
eiceiaive  speed,  being  stouter  and  shorter  iJian  those  of  the  greyhound ;  the  head  and  iawa 
are  lengthened,  and  the  nose  painted.  We  suspect  that  the  ItunouB  large  black  spaniels  of 
Mount  Ekna  and  Calabria  must  liave  originated  from  thia  classic  race. 

Sect.  III. — Hitloricat  Gtography. 
The  hirtorica!  ages  of  Greece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  ttmala  ot 
mankind,  and,  if  treated  in  any  detail,  would  hi  e:^eed  our  limits.    We  can  but  rapidly 
indicate  the  leading  epocha-    These  are, — 
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rent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming  all  the  institutions  and  monuments  of  the  classic 
ages,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a  separate  state,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into  the 
subordinate  province  of  a  huge  barbarian  empire.  But  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have 
again  produced  the  Greeks  to  the  world,  wiUi  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent people.  Even  under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domina- 
tion, the  Greeks  still  existed  as  a  people  every  way  separate ;  not,  indeed,  manifesting  their 
former  high  dii<plays  of  genius  and  heroism,  yet  still  remaining  distinct  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  sjrmptoms  of  intellectual  and  general  ac- 
tivity. Adcr  witncasing  the  glorious  though  chequered  efibrts  made  by  the  nation  itself,  and 
though  with  various  success;  considering  the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  states  of 
Europe,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it 
a  place  among  European  nations. 

What  is,  or  is  not,  Greece,  is  a  question  of  no  little  difficulty.*  As  it  consisted,  even 
anciently,  not  of  any  single  state,  but  of  a  class  or  confederation  of  states,  the  name  was 
applied  always  under  various  gradations.  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica,  Boeo- 
tia,  and  the  islands  of  tiio  ^f  igean,  might  be  regarded  as  the  central  and  integral  partSL 
Thessaly,  ^Etolia,  and  Crete,  formed  a  sort  of  outer  and  ruder  Greece,  not  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, yet  still  not  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  barbarian.  Macedon  waa  held  as 
within  that  outer  domain,  till,  becoming  mistress  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  at  length  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  In  modem  times,  the  name  of  Greece  bu 
been  given  to  the  widest  of  these  ranges ;  and  as  the  chief  local  interest  of  its  scenes  con- 
sists in  the  comparison  of  what  they  were  with  what  they  now  are,  we  shall,  with  a  view 
more  effectually  to  accomplish  that  object,  adhere  to  this  more  extended  view  of  the  subject. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Continental  Greece  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  shoots  out,  however,  beyond  this  pen- 
insular space,  as  fiir  as  the  great  range  of  the  Despoto  Dag,  the  ancient  Rhodope,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  Greece  thus  forms  a  space  of  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  100  in  general  breadth.  The  area,  including  the  contiguous  group  of  the  Cvcladea, 
has  been  calculated  at  5^,750  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  England.  It  mcludet 
on  the  south  a  smaller  territory,  of  a  form  more  decidedly  peninsular,  the  Peloponnesna,  nonir 
the  Morea,  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  thit 
peninsula,  or  immediately  adjoining,  were  all  those  states  which  rose  anciently  to  the  great- 
est height  of  glory ;  and  within  it  too  those  recent  eflbrts  have  principally  been  made  that 
have  ended  in  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  sway. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  are  both  \oftj  and  very  extended.  On  the  north,  it  is  encloeed 
by  the  snowy  summits  of  Orbelus  and  Rhodope,  which  the  early  Greeks  considered  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  Their  height  is  great,  though  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  From  this 
central  nucleus  successive  chains  descend  southward  to  the  iEgean,  bearing  the  celebrated 
and  classic  names  of  Pindus,  Oljrmpus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithcron.  These  mountaiiif 
are  lofty,  and  prestent  many  bold  features ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitode,  nor  do 
any  of  their  peaks  appear  to  rise  higher  than  6000  or  8000  feet  They  are  so  diwoecd  aa 
to  enclose  large  circular  basins,  which  slope  to  a  level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soiL  So  com- 
pletely are  many  of  these  fertile  tracts  shut  in,  that  they  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  only  by  the  narrow  strait  throujj^h  which  the  waters  force  their  way.  They  thm 
soggest  the  idea  of  having  once  formed  mland  lakes,  whose  waters,  haying  found  an  outlet, 
are  now  converted  into  rivers.  This  formati(m  singularly  favoured  that  original  division 
into  a  number  of  small  separate  states,  which  formed  so  long  the  principle  of  the  Greek 
political  system,  producing  such  yaried  features  and  such  grand  effects  of  activity  and  rivalry. 
Peloponnesus  consists  of  a  great  central  table-land,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Mainotes,  and  which  on  all  sides  slopes  down  to  a  plain  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Cyclades  are 
high  and  rocky.  Greece,  even  independently  of  its  classic  monuments,  displays  sceneij  per- 
haps as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Though  it  wants  the  majestic  mountams  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  luxuriant  plains  and  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  it  combines  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  a  happier  manner,  perhaps,  than  either.  As  an  additional  feature,  the  crowded 
Cyclades  diversify  its  seaa,  combining  with  the  opposite  continent  to  form  every  variety  of 
apparent  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays,  and  exhibiting  bola  and  striking  rocks  and  heaifianda.  All 
this  is  vBHtly  heightened  by  the  noble  monuments,  in  the  most  picturesque  state  of  miSt 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  its  broken  and  insulated  aspect,  and  of  its  uoi- 
yersal  proximity  to  the  sea,  seldom  reach  any  important  magnitude.  The  Vaidar,  the  ancient 

*rTlM  boundary  nf  ih(>  arttial  kingdon  of  Orrem,  «■  Axed  in  1S39,  tmamtntn  at  the  north-«aM  anfle  of  iht 
0«ir  of  Ana,  and  jHuviaf  eaMwaid  to  the  aonrcea  of  tbe  flperchim,  Iblloirs  Uh  line  of  Mt  OUvys  to  tiM  0«ff 
of  ZtitoQn.— Am.  EoJ 
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Azius,  descends  from  the  chain  of  Rhodope  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica ;  and  the  Drino,  from 
the  same  source,  flows  into  the  Adriatic ;  both  having  a  course  of  150  or  200  miles.  But  the 
streams  which  the  poets  have  immortalised,  the  Cephisus,  the  llissus,  and  the  Eurotas,  even 
the  Alpheus  and  the  Achelous,  are  little  more  than  brooks  almost  dry,  unless  when  swollen 
by  the  rains. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 
The  Greology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany 
The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  native  Zoology  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  the  t3rrannic  nation 
under  which  it  so  long  groaned ;  nothing  satisfactory  can,  therefore,  be  stated  of  its  zoological 
features.  Some  cursory  notes  on  the  buds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

The  entomology,  judging  from  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  be  highly  interesting,  as 

presenting  many  forms  more  strictly  belonging  to  AJfrica.    In  the  island  of  Zante,  and  on  the 

plains  of  Elis,  we  find,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful  hairy  beetles, 

^YO  of  the  genus  iiwioAicona.  Oneof  these  (^^.470.),  from  its  general 

resemblance,  when  flying,  to  a  wasp,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
hymenopterous  insect :  it  feeds  on  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was 
in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  we  might  have  captured  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands.  That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the 
Panorpa  Coa  of  Linnaeus,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with 
in  plenty  on  all  the  open  plains,  together  with  several  species  of 
Myrmelion ;  one  of  a  very  larsfe  size,  and  not  hitherto  described. 
One  of  the  most  singular  domesticated  animals  is  the  Turkish 
Hairy  BaeUea.  pj^^  moTB  common,  however,  in  Greece :  the  head  of  this  race  is 

Atari  and  narrow,  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  the  legs  and  body  very  short ;  the  hairs  are 
frizzled,  and  the  colour  is  usually  dark  gray.  The  island  of  Cajidia  is  remarkable  for  two 
peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Cretan  sheep^  from  the  unusual  character  of  their  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  con- 
Mdered  a  distinct  species  from  the  domesticated  race.  Their  form  is  handsome ;  the  horn* 
■re  long,  and  furnished  with  a  strong  frontal  ridge ;  those  of  the  ram  generally  form  a  com- 
plete circle  at  the  base,  and  tlien  turn  in  three  additional  spiral  twists,  ascending  vertically; 

the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  coarse 
undulating  wool.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  divergent, 
straight,  an^  twisted  into  four  turns  on  their  own  ajda. 
From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wallachian. 

The  wild  Musmon  sheep  (Jig.  471.)  is  still  said  to 
be  found  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  mountains 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  that  this 
species  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  various  do- 
mestic races  now  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  horns 
are  rather  short,  and  curved  backwards,  the  points 
being  turned  inwards ;  the  usual  colour  is  brownish  or 
liver-coloured  gray ;  the  throat  has  a  tufl  of  long  hair, 

Wiu  Manon  Shoep.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  flanks  are  marked  by  a  dark  streak ; 

the  chafiron  is  much  arched.  These  animals  never  quit 
the  highest  ridges,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  male ;  but  occasionally 
unite  in  flocks  of  near  100.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  species  be  specifically  the  same  with 
tlie  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  all  the  high  primitive  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe. 

The  Albanian  dog  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a  very  fine  and 
pure  breed,  as  big  as  a  mastifi*,  with  very  long,  thick,  silky  fur,  generally  of  different  shades 
of  brown ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy ;  the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for  strength  than 
ezcessive  speed,  being  stouter  and  shorter  tlian  those  of  the  greyhound ;  the  head  and  jaws 
are  lengthened,  and  Uie  nose  pointed.  We  suspect  that  the  &mous  large  black  spanieli  of 
Mount  Etna  and  Calabria  must  have  originated  from  this  classic  race. 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 

The  historical  ages  of  Greece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  annals  <A 
mfnV»"^t  and,  if  treated  in  any  detail,  would  fiir  expeed  our  limits.  We  can  but  rapidly 
indicate  the  leading  epoch9.    These  are, — 
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The  early  or  heroic  ages,  when  the  different  valleys  of  Greece  were  ruled  by  petty  prin- 
ces, afterwards  called  tyrants.  To  this  age  belong  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
other  chiefs,  exalted  into  demigods,  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  redressed  and  punished 
oppressions,  of  which  many  of  uiese  petty  chieflains  were  guilty.  TTie  Trojan  war  collect- 
ed togetlier  the  scattered  portions  of  the  Grecian  people,  made  them  known  to  each  other, 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  national  mind. 

The  era  of  the  freedom  and  glory  of  Greece  began  when  the  different  little  states  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  as  tliey  now  called  them,  and  erected  themselves  into  inde- 
pendent republics.  The  enthusiasm  produced  by  this  event  was  wonderfully  hei^tened 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  East,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  were  van- 
quished in  a  series  of  battles  the  most  glorious  which  history  has  ever  recorded.  Greece 
now  took  the  lead  among  all  the  nations  of  tlie  world ;  and  in  the  succeeding  period,  though 
her  strength  was  unfortunately  wasted  by  intestine  dissensions,  she  added  to  her  military 
glory  that  of  carrying  eloquence  and  tlie  arts  to  a  perfection  which  has  served  as  a  model  to 
sdl  succeeding  ages. 

The  conquest  of  Macedon  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  with  it  all  their 
greatness  and  glory.  Yet  Greece,  as  identified  with  Macedon,  saw  her  conquests  carried  to 
the  most  distant  regions;  and  Greek  kingdoms,  Greek  laws,  and  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed from  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  India.  Even  Greece  itself,  especially  at  the  poiod  of 
the  Achsan  league,  threw  out  some  brilliant  sparks  of  her  ancient  flame;  and  letfceiB  and 
arts  continued  to  be  cultivated,  though  not  with  the  same  ardour. 

The  conquest  by  Rome  tenninated  the  political  existence  of  Greece ;  yet  in  some  remcti 
she  subdued  even  her  conquerors.  Her  fame  in  arts  and  eloquence  remained  undiminiMied ; 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  all  who  aspired  to  eminence  in  learning,  came  to  stu- 
dy in  her  schools.  Athens  continued  still  to  be  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and 
even  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  finally  extinguished  in  Greece  every  thing  that  remained 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  The  Greeks  were  made  "  the  slaves  of  slaves,  and  even  their 
character  became  deeply  tinctured  with  the  degradation  which,  in  such  circumstances^  can 
scarcely  be  avoided.  The  mountains,  however,  still  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  bands,  who^ 
under  brave  and  hardy  chiefs,  not  only  maintained  a  practical  independence,  but  carried 
devastation  into  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Attempts  at  emancipation  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest  depre^ 
sion  of  Greece.  Supported  by  Venice,  the  Mainotes  rose,  in  the  end  of  me  seventeenth 
century,  and  maintained  the  contest  for  several  years.  Another  insurrection  was  raised  in 
1770,  m  consequence  of  the  landing  of  2000  Russians ;  but  this  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
1700,  the  Suliotes,  roused  by  tlie  same  instigation,  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  being 
encountered  by  the  energies  of  Ali  Pacha,  Uiey  were  nearly  exterminated.  Lastly,  in  16QD 
came  the  grand  insurrection,  with  its  strange  vicissitudes,  which  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  reader.  Internal  dissension,  worse  than  the  foreign  sword,  has  repeatedly 
brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  between 
Britam,  France,  and  Russia ;  with  its  consequences,  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  ezpulsioQ 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  have  obliged  the  Porte  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  at  least  those 
portions  of  Greece  which  were  most  decidedly  Grecian.  The  nomination  of  Otho  of  Bavaria 
to  the  throne,  supported  by  the  great  powers  with  money  and  troops,  aflbrds  the  hope  that 
the  new  state  has  now  permanently  obtained  a  tranquil  and  settled  condition. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

CoogtitatlMhl  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the  great  pow- 
ers and  in  which  she  appears  to  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  monarch,  after  many  difficulties^ 
has  at  length  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no  means  duly  oceanised.  The 
two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  uie  towns,  and 
having  at  its  head  the  commercial  state  of  Hydra ;  and  that  of  the  capitani,  or  chieftains, 
who,  m  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  military  sway. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  state,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
reverses  sustained  by  the  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  bv  the  European  powers; 
and  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Greece. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  2^itoun,  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  comprise  the  extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Albania.  [But  the  island  of  Eubcea ;  the  Northern  Spwades  (Skiatbos 
Scopelos,  Chelidromia,  and  Skyros) ;  the  Cy chides ;  and  the  islands  in  the  Giilfs  of  JSgina  and 
Nauplia,  belong  to  the  Grecian  state,  which  has  an  area  of  about  21,000  square  miles. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  the  four  provinces  of  Western  Hellas,  Eastern 
Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are  subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  these  hito^  epar- 
chies. The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  population  according  to  Uie  most  probaUe 
estimatea 
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Ewteni  Hellas 130.000 

Wettern  Hellas 76,000 

The  Morea 3n),000 

The  lales ^ 176,000 


799,000 


AkoIIs  and  Corinth,  indadinf  Hydra,  BpeUda,  and  Poroi Napoli. 

Aenaia  and  ESia Patras. 

Meeaenia Arcadia  or  Kjrparisn. 

Areadia Tripoliaza. 

Laconia Mistra  orSparta. 

Acarnania  and  Atolia. ..., Vrachori. 

Locris  and  Phocis Salona  or  AniphiMa. 

Attica  and  BoBotia,  with  Ecina ATHms. 

EubcBa  (NecTopont),  with  Northern  Sporades Chalcia. 

Cydades  (ovra,  Tinoe.  Androa,  Miconoa,  Zea,  Thermia,  Serpho,  Biphanto,  Kimoli, 
•     Paroa,  Antiparoa,  Bfik),  Santorin,  Anaphi,  Amorgoi,  Naxoa) Syra.  An.  Eo.] 

Hydra,  a  little  rock,  never  heard  of  during  the  ancient  neatness  of  Greece,  has  raised 
itself,  by  its  commerce,  and  the  boldness  and  courage  of  its  mariners,  to  be  the  life  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Even  in  1765,  Chandler  fband  the  Hydriotes  in  possession  of  120 
^Teasels,  having  compounded  with  the  grand  signior  for  two  purses  yearly  as  haratsh,  or  trib- 
ute, and  being  allowed  the  rare  and  valued  privilege  of  using  bells  in  their  qhurches. 
••  They  soon,"  says  he,  **  discovered  their  native  rock,  which  they  beheld,  though  bare,  and 
pfoducing  nothing,  with  the  same  partiality  of  affection  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the 
golden  fruits,  and  perfiimed  with  the  aromatic  gales  of  Scio ;  pointing  it  out,  and  expatiating 
on  the  liberty  they  possessed  there."  The  naval  exploits  of  the  Hydriotes  have  been  the 
chief  bulwark  and  glory  of  Greece,  in  its  daring  contest  with  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
government  is  cliiefly  conducted  by  several  families ;  the  Conduriotti,  Miaul  is,  and  Tonibage, 
who  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  commerce.  They  have  always  supported  an  united 
government,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  congress,  against  the  lawless  sway  of  the 
capitani ;  but,  being  destitute  of  land  forces,  they  have  but  small  means  of  compelling  the 
rest  to  accede  to  their  views. 

The  capitani  hold  nearly  all  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upper  valleys  of  Greece.  Aided 
by  their  fastnesses,  they  cither  maintained  an  original  independence,  or  attained  a  new  one 
on  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power.  Many  of  them  were  at  first  shepherds,  whence  they 
lOie  to  be  robbens  and  at  last  to  be  chiefe,  somewhat  similar  to  the  heads  of  the  Highland 
tham.  Their  adherents  are  not  held,  however,  by  the  same  deep  hereditary  attachment, 
btH  chiefly  by  hopes  of  pay ;  and  when  these  diminish,  they  readily  enlist  into  a  more  profit^ 
able  service.  Colonel  Btanhope  has  given  Stonaro  as  a  specimen  of  a  capitino.  He  held 
■way  over  120  villages,  each  containing  about  seventy  families.  He  himsolf  owned  in  the 
nountains  7000  or  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  his  family  nearly  500,000.  These  were  let  out 
Id  herdsmen,  who  paid  for  each  a  certain  amount  in  butter,  cheese,  and  wool.  In  the  plain, 
tfie  cultivators,  who  are  tolerably  industrious,  pay  their  rent  in  three  parts;  one  to  the 
c^iilano,  one  to  the  Turks,  and  one  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  Stonaro  can  com- 
nMiiid  400  regular  fighting  men ;  and,  when  he  summons  all  his  peasants,  can  produce  about 
8000.  These  chiefs  have  usually  a  fastness  in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  mountains, 
to  which  they  can  retreat,  in  cases  of -urgent  necessity;  such  as  the  cave  in  Mount  Par- 
MMinii,  where  Odysseus  kept  his  family  and  treasure,  and  held  at  defiance  both  the  Turks 
and  the  hostile  party  among  the  Greeks. 

The  military  force  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bands  of  these  capitani,  called  and  held 
together  through  personal  influence.  They  are  altogether  of  the  description  of  light  troops, 
aiM  fbnn  excellent  mountain  warriors.  They  make  light  desultory  attacks ;  they  entrench 
themselves  in  the  passes  and  on  the  mountain  tops  behind  stone  walls,  through  which  they 
make  loq>hole8,  and  fire  with  great  dexterity ;  but  they  studiously  avoid  either  a  pitched 
battle,  or  the  storming  of  a  fortified  post  AH  the  Greeks,  according  to  Mr.  Humphreys, 
love  to  get  as  much,  and  to  fight  as  little,  as  possible.  They  can  bear,  however,  astonishing 
hardships  and  privations ;  and  all  this  did  very  well,  while  they  had  only  the  tumultuary 
aaiuU  of  the  Turks  to  contend  against ;  but  when  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  brought  against 
them  troops  trained  somewhat  according  to  the  European  model,  they  proved  unequal  to  the 
contest,  and  might  probably  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  interference.  The 
attempts  to  raise  a  regular  force,  to  which  they  have  been  stimulated  by  their  European 
friends,  have  failed,  partly  through  want  of  means  and  management,  and  partly  from  the 
dMain  which  the  free  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  capitani  entertained  for  the  mechanical 
tactics  to  which  their  leaders  proposed  to  subject  them.  The  Morea,  it  is  said,  can  muster 
IfigOOO  fighting  men ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  6000  can  be  assembled  in  one  army. 
Tlie  Greeks  of  the  country  without  the  Morea  are  reckoned  braver,  particularly  those  of 
the  mountains  of  Olympus,  who  could  collect  12,000  men,  if  they  had  the  means  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  navy  of  Greece  has  attained  the  highest  glory ;  yet  it  ii  of  very  mall  force  and 
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equipment  She  hu  not  a  vessel  which  can  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  firigate ;  and  her  little 
armed  brigs  do  not  exceed  80  tons ;  some  have  even  rated  them  at  40.  Their  hM  and 
skilful  manoeuvres  have,  in  Count  Pecchio*8  apprehension,  rather  fnghtened  than  beaten  the 
enemy,  and  have  at  no  period  made  them  masters  of  the  sea.  They  never  were  able  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  disembarking  troops  at  any  point,  nor  have  they  fwmed  a  regular 
blockade  of  any  sea-ports  in  their  possession. 

The  other  parts  of  administration  do  not  as  yet  exist  in  any  organised  state.  There  are 
scarcely  any  revenues  except  those  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  capitani ;  and  with  leapecf  to 
the  English  loans,  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  ^et  been  paid.  Justice,  in  any  regular 
form,  there  is  said  to  be  none,  though  a  tolerable  police  is  maintained  by  the  chiefii 

Sbot.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Industry,  m  Greece,  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not  inconsiderable. 

A^culture  is  carried  on  with  rude  implements  and  bad  cattle,  and  only  in  some  qoartera 
10  irrigation  practised  with  diligence ;  yet  so  genial  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  the  har- 
vests are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chieflj 
cultivated,  and  of  each  there  is  some  surplus  for  exportation.  Cotton,  for  which  the  demand 
18  now  80  extensive,  is  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Macedooky 
and  forms  the  chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  The  olive  in  Gireece,  and  especiaUy  in  Attica, 
retains  its  ancient  celebrity ;  **  nor  has  the  hcmev  of  Mount  Hjrmettus  lost  any  part  of  its 
exquisite  flavour."  That  species  of  £frape  called  tUe  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  finest 
currants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Icmian  Islands,  especially  Zante,  fitxn  which  it  is 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a  pastoral  country ;  the  people  are  skilled 
in  the  management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  ftd  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  high  plains  of  the  interior.  Of  theee 
animiila,  howover,  the  breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manu&ctures  are  in  a  still  ruder  state  than  agriculture ;  and  the  country  is  indebted  te 
foreigners  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  fabrics.  There  are,  however, 
some  respectable  manu&ctures  of  carpets,  silk,  network,  and  Turkey  leather  at  Saloniea; 
of  the  last  article,  with  fine  potterjr*  at  Larissa ;  and  with  embroidery  at  Joannina.  The 
spinning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  3ram  is  carried  on  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  a  ooosider> 
able  extent 

Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  anv  of  the  other  branches  of  in* 
dustry,  and  has  been  one  of  the  main  instiruments  in  raising  this  renowned  country  fiem  ita 
extreme  depression.  The  great  circuit  of  its  coasts,  its  numerous  bavs,  and  its  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world,  ci<6ar|7  des- 
tined Greece  to  be  a  maritime  and  commercial  region.  The  proud  ignorance  of  the  Turkic 
leading  them  to  despise  trade,  left  this  career  open  to  the  vassal  people.  A  prodiguNu  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  general  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  ths 
Greek  for  a  long  time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  The  islands,  and  particularly  ths 
little  harbours  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  not  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece  itael( 
but  maintained  the  carrying  trade  fl:x)m  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediterranean.  There 
was  even  an  extensive  transmission  of  articles  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniety  and 
thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Greek  mercantile  and  shipping  interest  of 
great  w^th  and  importance  was  thus  created.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1809,  estunated  the  nmn* 
ber  of  her  mariners  at  50,000.  Mr.  Maclaren,  in  his  elaborate  and  interesting  view  of 
Greek  industry,  thus  reckons  the  exports :— Cotton,  1^200,000/. ;  tobacco,  56,00(X. ;  com, 
809,700^. ;  wool,  67,000/. ;  olive  oil,  100,000/. ;  currants,  40,000/. ;  silk,  cheese,  cattle,  dye- 
stuSs,  honey,  fhiits,  977,000/. :  in  all,  2,649,700/.  In  speaking  of  the  commerce  of  Greece, 
we  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  may  be,  but  scarcely  at  aO 
of  what  is.  During  the  late  dreadful  contest  it  was  trodden  under  foot ;  and  the  Hydrioti^ 
in  whom  it  centred,  had  all  their  resources  occupied  by  war :  nor  has  it  probaUy  revived  at 
all  to  its  ancient  extent 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  Greece,  an  interesting  question,  has  been  calculated  as  yet  only  fay  the 
rudest  estunates.  The  most  generally  followed  has  been  that  of  Beat^our,  who  assigned  U> 
Macedonia,  700,000 ;  Epirus,  400,000 ;  Thessaly,  300,000 ;  iEtolia,  Phocis,  and  Bosotia, 
200,000 ;  the  Morea,  300,000 ;  Attica,  20,000 :  making  in  all,  1,920,000.  PooquevOle,  nnn 
careful  enquiry,  stated  the  Morea  at  420,000 ;  Mr.  Wad^ington,  more  recently,  at  500,000; 
and  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had  official  means  of  information,  and  does  not  sho^  any  great  di^ 
position  to  over-rate  Greece,  at  about  600,000.  Pouqueville  makes  the  dominions  of  the 
late  Ali  Pacha,  including  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  contain  1«600,OOOl 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  every  part  of  Beaujour*8  estimate  is  under-rated.  Mr.  Bfacla* 
ren,  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica^  assumes  2,400,000.  We  should  rather  be  uiclined  to 
3,000,000  for  continental  Greece,  and  nearly  500,000  for  the  European  islands,  exclusive  of 
those  belonging  to  Asia.  Mr.  Humphreys  reckons  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spesxia  at  60,0001 
It  is  an  in}erwting  question,  what  part  of  this  popuktkm  is  Greekl   Colonel  Lenkv  «io- 
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eeiTee  that,  in  contuieiital  Greece,  this  part  does  not  exceed  1,000,000 ;  hot  we  should  rather 
adopt  Mr.  Maclaren's  idea,  that  it  averages  one-half  of  the  whole  population.  The  number, 
however,  which  has  ever  been  actually  organised  or  arrayed  against  the  Turkish  power  pro- 
bftUy  does  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

Tiie  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has  been 
painted  in  somewhat  unfavourable  colours.  They  are  represented  as  addicted  to  the  vices 
mcident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people ;  avarice,  intrigue,  cunning,  servility,  and  as 
being  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self-interest  The  reproach,  however,  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  chiefe,  particularly  the  Fanariots, 
<»r  rich  Greeks  of  Constantinople.  The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  race;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  those  who 

Eetend  thai  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies.  '*  With  all  their  &ults,'*  says  Mr. 
umphreys,  ^  they  are  highly  gifted ;  they  possess  a  fine  genius,  and  an  acuteness  m  intellect, 
s  tact,  and  a  natural  grace  in  manner,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation."  Even  the  (»pitani 
m  their  country-seats  maintain  a  dignified  and  courteous  hospitality,  and  a  paternal  kindness 
toward<)  their  retainers,  resembling  what  is  occasionally  seen  among  the  old  lairds  of  Scot- 
land. The  female  sex  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  are  treated  with  much  more  respect,  than 
mmoQg  the  Turks.  They  are  distingui^ea  b^  beauty,  and  by  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  fea- 
tures and  complexion.  The  Greeks  of  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  get  rich,  study 
to  imiUie  the  manners,  and  even  the  costumes,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  the  only  models  of 
ffiandeur  that  exist  within  their  observation.  **  The  Greeks,*'  says  Count  Pecchio,  ^  sit  d 
tm  Tunfue,  and  Will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  great  len^  of  time ;  they  eat  pilau  d  la 
TW^ice  ,*  they  smoke  with  long  pipes;  they  write  with  their  left  hand ;  the^  walk  out  accom- 
panied with  a  long  troop  of  armed  people ;  they  salute,  they  sleep,  they  loiter  about^  all  d  la 
T\nrque,  Initiat^  into  that  mingled  servility  and  insolence  which  despotism  tends  to  in- 
tioduce,  they  exhibit  many  examples  of  that  moral  degradation  which  haJs  been  hastily  im- 
puted to  the  Greek  nation  in  general." 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  distinguish  it 
fttoiB  the  Roman  Catholic,  after  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  on  a  lower  level  as  to  any  enlightened  yiews  of  Christianity. 
Aooofding  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in  Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  fbrms,  while 
the  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the  monks 
or  cmoyerc,  out  of  whom  are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  or  general  head  of 
the  religion,  who,  before  the  late  convulsions,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  are 
nen  of  theological  knowledgre,  who  lead  regular  lives;  but  a  violent  spirit  of  intrigue  pre- 
vails in  pursuit  of  the  dignities  of  the  church,  which  are  bestowed  by  election.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  papas  or  village  priests,  who,  as  is  usual  among  an  unenlightened  peo- 
ple, exercise  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks.  This  influ- 
eace,  thou^  often  abused,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  but  these  papas  seem  to 
exert  themselves  as  little  as  any  class  in  infusing  just  views  and  sentiments  into  their  parish- 
kmen.  Some  of  them  even  scruple  not  to  take  the  field  along  with  the  robbers,  and  receive 
m  poition  of  the  booty. 

Learning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  total  extinction.  With  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  however,  had 
arisen  a  strong  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  intellectual  glory  of  their  country,  and  some 
pngnm  had  l^en  made.  Several  schools  and  colleges  were  founded,  and  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  among  which  that  of  Scio  was  above  all  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  young 
men  were  sent  to  be  educated  in  the  French  and  German  seminaries.  Greece  could  boast 
several  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  western  writers  had 
been  translated.  The  Turks  viewed  this  career  with  jealous  eves.  Two  literary  men,  (one, 
the  translator  of  Anacharsis,  and  the  other  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  endeavoured  to  arouse 
in  his  countrymen  their  ancient  spirit,)  having  been  basely  delivered  up  by  Austria,  were 
put  to  death.  Yet  the  public  libraries  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  advance,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  they  were  almost  all  destroyed ;  and  Greece  seemed  to  be 
thrown  back  many  steps  in  the  career  of  letters.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  et>vemment  had 
aoq^iired  a  degree  of  omsistence,  they  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  this  object ;  and, 
really,  considering  the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  efiTected  wonders.  They  established 
pcbooLs  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tripolizza,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  the 
islands.  They  decreed  the  formation  at  Argos  of  an  academy  on  a  great  scale,  where  every 
requisite  of  intellectual  culture  might  be  united ;  also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  AU 
these  institutions  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary eflbrt  to  raise  their  intellectual  character  as  a  nation. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  dance  seems  to  stand  fbremoBt  They 
scarcely  meet  without  dancing ;  and  frequently,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  Uie  open 
air,  or  the  areas  of  their  churches.  Many  of  Uieir  dances  have  a  classic  character,  and  are 
probably  of  antique  origin.  They  have  a  grand  circular  dance,  cme  of  a  very  intricate  figure, 
in  eelehratioD  of  the  vintages,  and  one  called  the  creenCf  supposed  to  have  been  invented  bv 
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Theaewa.  Their  daDCM  mra  often  chonl,  aocompkuied  with  aaagt;  and  the  taito  fbr  nuiaiv 
IB  very  genenl.  Foot  noes,  wreatling,  thcowio^  the  disc,  undoubtedly  handed  doHo  from 
uitiquitj,  still  maintain  their  place  among  the  jouth.  The  athlete  pureue  the  exercise  ef 
wrestling  ia  a  manner  which  appeared  to  Pou<iucvil1e  entirely  Bimilar  to  that  which,  accotd- 
iog  to  ancient  writers,  was  practised  at  the  Oljnipic  gameB^  They  present  themcelre* 
undresaed  from  the  waist  upwards,  music  plays,  they  advance  with  meanued  steps,  beating 
time,  and  animating  themselves  by  hummiiig  certain  tin.  At  the  cloae  of  the  contert,*  pnie 
is  beetowed  on  the  victor. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  frcm  imitatkn,  or 
from  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  Since  the  commencement  of  their  indepei ' 
they  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  triumph  to  display  the  green  turban  and  other  s^ 
which  Moslem  bif^tr^  had  prohibited  to  be  worn  by  an^  infidel.  In  ecneral  the  kttire  of 
all  who  can  sffonl  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gcdd  and  sUver  emtinndery,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Above  ail,  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  are  [votiuclj  adoined, 
mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity  which  a  more  refined  taste  has  intJO- 
di|ced  into  the  costume  of  the  western  Europeans  is  held  bj  them  in  contempt.  Tlie  Greek 
female  walks  abroad  in  a  robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  over  which  ie  spread  a  thin  flovrinff  v«il 
of  muslin.  At  home  she  is,  as  it  were,  uncased ;  and  when  the  traveller  is  adinitlea  into 
the  gynccieum,  he  finds  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a  soft  carpet,  her  white  uid  delieato 
feet  naked ;  her  nails  tinged  with  red.  Her  trousers  of  fine  calico  iions  down  loosely,  ttM 
lower  portion  embroidered  with  flowers.  Her  veil  is  of  silk,  exactly  suited  to  the  fbnn  attim 
body,  which  it  cuvcra  rather  than  conceals.  A  rich  zone  encompnaaes  her  waiat,  &iteoed 
belore  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded.  She  wears  bracelets  of  gold,  sjid  a  necklace  li  the  gold 
coin  called  zechine.    Much  time  is  spent  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair. 

The  food  of  the  Greeks,  through  the  combuied  influence  of  poverty,  and  the  lev  futo 
enjoined  by  their  religion,  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  hut. 
Caviare  is  the  national  ragout,  and,  like  other  flsh  dishes,  is  eaten  seasoned  with  arouMtiB 
herfae.  Snails  dressed  b  garlic  are  also  a  bvourite  dish.  Their  most  valued  fhiits  ars  olii«i^ 
melons,  water-melons,  and  especially  gourds,  which  Pouqueville  says  they  priie  almort  liks 
manna  from  heaven;  but  their  extravagant  use  is  suspected  to  be  injurious  to  the  kaKllh. 
The  Greek  pastry,  combined  of  honey  and  oil,  is  indigestible  to  any  stomach  bat  that  of  ft 
Greek. 

Sbot.  Vn. — Local  Qeogra^g. 

In  making  a  local  survey  of  Greece,  we  shall  begin  with  the  central  district^  then  being 
meet  decidedly  and  essentially  Greece ;  thence  proceeding  to  the  outer  region,  till  it  paans 
gradually  into  Mahometan  Turkey;  and  conclude  with  the  islands. 

Athens,  with  its  territory,  forma  the  point  to  which  all  the  highest  associations  cmnected 
with  the  name  of  Greece  ore  peculiarly  attached.  This  territory,  a  little  rocky  and  hillf 
peninsula,  which  has  eclipsed  the  jlory  of  the  greatest  kingdoms,  ia  bounded  by  two  gnlfb; 
viz.  that  of  Ggina.  which  scpimti's  it  from  the  Morea,  and  that  of  Negropont  or  Egripot  tba 
ancient  Eub<ea,  Eeperatin;:;  it  fruin  the  lon^  island  so  designated.  On  the  land  atae  it  ia 
closed  by  the  ancinnt  Bontia,  now  included  m  the  same  nomoe.  Its  dimensiona,  aboat  forty 
miles  Ions,  anil  twenty  broad,  arc  thoxe  of  an  English  county  of  moderate  size. 

The  city  of  Athens  still  holds  its  place  among  the  principril  towns  of  modem  Greece,  of 
which  it  is  the  cnpitil.  It  no  longer  sways  the  destinies  of  surrounding  states,  nor  poma 
forth  the  crowd  of  philoHopliers,  poets,  and  heroes  who  illustmlod  \t3  uncient  state.  Athena 
is  extinct,  bo^  as  a  seat  of  dominion  and  a  school  of  learning.  It  presents  still,  however, 
objecle  of  the  meet  lolly  interest:  tor  here  are  maintained,  in  wonderful  preeervatioa,  the 
givndest  cxistbg  monuments  of  sculpture  and  architecture ;  the  works  at  a  Phidiaa  and  an 
Ictinus,  which  raised  tjiose  who  planned  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  edifices  of 
Rome,  indeed,  are  more  extended,  more  varied,  the  result  of  ampler  wealth  and  reflources; 
but  those  of  Athena  are  in  a  style  of  purer  and  severer  grsndouf,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  klUer 

Srnius.  So  durable,  as  well  as  beautiful,  ore  the  materials  of  .which  they  are  compoaed,  that 
ey  have  survived  all  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism ;  and  their  partial  decay,  in  nMDjr 
instances,  has  only  given  to  them  a  more  solemn  and  affecting  character.  The  AcnwolH 
(Jig.  472.),  crowneiTwilh  the  Parthenon,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  object  wilb  much 
Athens  is  adorned.  It  is  Matad  m  an 
>4mort  preciiMtoua  hill,  cwomMMIng 
all  toe  surrounduig  euuiiliy.  ^M 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Hinem 
(Jie  '173.),  was  erected  by  Pericki 
during  the  most  claasic  age  of  Athene 
It  was  of  the  finest  white  marble,  en- 
ipassed  with  fluted  columns  of  the 
Done  order,  and  adorned  with  the 
sculpture  of  Phidiaa.  It  did  not  sua- 
tau  any  deadly  injury  tiU  1&S7,  wtaao 


■tanding,  sixty  feet  high,  and  about  si 


t  of  it,  and  b 
the  interior  into  a  moeque.  It  ia  now 
mouldering  in  all  the  solenmiiy  of  ruin. 
To  Dr.  Claike  the  edifice  appeared  an 
emineDtlf  eatisfactory  prcof  of  the  decided 
saperiority  of  Athenian  design  over  any 
thing  that  Rome  can  boast;  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture,  uniting-  the  greatnce  and 
majeaty  of  the  Egyptian  or  ancient  Blju»- 
can  style,  with  all  ue  elegant  proportions, 
the  rich  omaments,  and  the  disci iminating 
taste  of  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  arU. 
In  graceful  proportion,  in  magnificence,  in 
coellinoBS  of  materials,  in  splenilid  decora- 
tion, and  in  every  ,thing'  that  may  denote 
die  higlieat  degree  of  improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  ever  attained,  it  has  no  equal 
In  all  that  relates  to  grandeur,  harmony,  elegance,  and  b^uty,  the  Parthenon  is  universally 
Kcknowledged  a  model ;  even  the  minute  details  of  the  sculpture  by  which  it  ia  so  highly 
decorated  ^vc  the  delicacv  of  a  cameo.  These  sculptureB,  of  which  such  line  specimens  are 
BOW  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  rank  perhaps  as  tlic  very  noblest  examples  of  that 
wn.  Dr.  Clarke  notices,  in  particular,  the  immense  Irieze,  on  which  the  nbole  Panatfaenate 
fatival  was  represented  in  one  contmued  besao-relievo  design,  originally  600  feet  in  leogtl^ 
The  multitude  of  grand  objects  in  Athens  ia  too  great  for  our  limits  to  allow  us  to  enter 
nrio  more  than  a  very  geneml  enumeration.  Among  the  foremoat  may  be  named  a  range 
at  tuKea  superb  columns,  believed  to  be  the  remains  ofone  hundred  and  sixteen  which 
faeloogcd  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  167S  there  were  seventeen ;  but  a  few 
years  before  Chandler's  visit,  the  pacha  had,  with  incredible  labour,  levelled  one  to  the 
giaond,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  mosque  out  of  the  materials.  The  others  are  still 
"  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  a  diameter,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  and  built  of  the  very  finest 
marble.  The  Erechthemn  (Jg.  474.), 
though  it  consists  of  the  two  teniples  of 
Minerva  Polios  and  of  Pandroeus,  is  less, 
extensive  than  the  two  just  mentioned; 
but  perhaps  surpasses  them  in  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  sculpture  and  ornaments, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  Icoic.  The  caryatides  which 
support  the  Pandroeeum  are  of  particularly 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  treatment 
The  Turks  made  its  portico  a  powder-magazine; 
it  from  this  dishonour,  their  funds  have 
iffh  brick  has  been  prolanely  erected  be- 
ll has  blacKened  some  of  the  most  delicate  oma- 
it  has  sullered  less  than  could  be  expected 
from  such  unworthy  usage.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  (_fig.  475!),  a,  fine  Doric 
structure,  somewhat  resembles  tho 
Parthenon,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its 
general  outline,  the  most  entire  of  all 
'  tiie  Grecian  edifices.  Though  the 
[  sculptures  aie  greatly  injured,  enough 
remains  to  attest  their  original  excel- 
lence. Thfty  represent  the  exploits  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus.  This  edifice 
a  striking  example  of 
that  freitfincss  "  which  continued  to 
bloom  upon  the  erections  of  Pericles, 
which  preserved  their  faces  uninjured, 
at  if  they  poBsessed  a  never-fading  spi- 
rit, and  a  soul  insensible  to  age." 
There  are  other  structures  of  less  magnitude:  the  Propyliea,  or  columnar  entrance  of  the 
Acropolia;  the  Ijuitem  of  Demosthenes ;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus ;  the  marble 
Town  of  the  Winds;  the  monument  of  Philopappua;  which  excite  the  admii^im  of  tho 
traveller.  There  are  others  of  which  only  the  site  aiid  outline  con  now  be  traced ;  such  ia 
the  Stadium,  "the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  Heiodes  Atticus."    It  is 
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fwined  by  sn  exc&vated  mountain,  the  nnges  of  seats  occupying  its  lofty  eidea.  Ttiu  stnie- 
ture,  on  which  quairica  were  exhauBted,  has  now  been  stripped  of  its  marble  covering,  and 
the  area,  650  feet  long,  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough ;  yet  in  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  eveiy 
thing  which  is  necessary  lo  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  prodigioui 
nature  of  the  work  survives,  as  if  it  existed  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  merely  orn*- 
mental  parte  ore  not  missed  in  a  structure  necessarily  simple  as  to  its  Ibrm,  but  inexprieMildT 
eieat  and  striking  in  its  aspect ;  not  merely  from  its  artificial  character,  but  from  tne  gna- 
deur  of  its  appearance  as  a  work  of  nature.  _  The  Odeum,  built  by  tlie  same  opulent  Aihft- 
nian,  roofed  with  cedar,  aod  unrivalled  in  Greece  for  extent  and  magnificence,  prcaenta  now 
only  itie  innar  front  of  the  proscenium,  and  three  rows  of  circular  arches.  Besides  the  edi- 
fices of  Athens,  there  are  sume  spats,  which  the  visiter  imbued  with  classic  ka«  cannot 
contemplate  without  peculiar  emotion.  Among  these  is  the  Areopagus,  the  hiahost  seat  of 
judgment,  and  the  great  resort  of  the  Athenians  The  site  is  described  by  Clarke 
as  peculiarly  commanding,  with  a  noble  progpectof  mountains,  islands,  sea?,  and  skies;  while 
behind  rises  the  lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  tls  marble  temples.  The  visitant  seeks 
also,  but  does  not  lind,  tlte  grove  of  the  Academy,  where  ancient  wisdom  delivered  ils  noblest 
[veccpts.  The  site  even  can  scarcely  bo  conjectured ;  yet,  according  to  Chandler,  that  man 
would  still  be  Riibject  to  the  nnger  o!  the  Muses  who  should  omit  the  search. 

The  Athens  of  modern  times  has  been  a  city  of  some  distinction ;  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion, its  inhaUllanls,  in  numlicr  nbout  12,00(1  or  13,000,  displaved  a  superior  polish  and  intel- 
ligencu ;  and  a  suciety  called  I'hilonmaiE  had  been  Instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  aiti 
and  sciences.  The  Turks  themselves  had  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their  pompous  bailMiMB. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  alter  having  been  formerly  so  distinguislied  as  a  maritime  cit^,  it  had 
not  a  single  ship  belonging  to  it.  R  became,  however,  an  important  military  poeitiaOt  tba 
Greeks  having  fbuiid  a  spring  of  water  in  the  Acropolis ;  after  this  discovery  it  was  coMt- 
dered  nearly  impregnahle,  yet  it  agiiin  fell  Into  the  power  of  the  Ttirka.  While  the  ancient 
edifices  nearly  defied  tlie  ravages  of  war,  about  a  third  of  the  modem  houses  have  bMB 
destroyed  during  the  contest 

The  territory  of  Attica  is  still  intWMtar 
to  the  traveller,  from  the  many  scene*  or 
''  i      ■---:.  I'-ii^^^"^  classic  celebrity  which  It  preaent^     Thm 

(Mr  ^j^  >jj  :['  \  "tAjg^^TSyC^^.,  stream  of  the  Ilissus  does  not  answer  the 
I  WlBWBrV  -  wjBBwJll'n^SSlf  cxpectati(«i  raised  by  its  fame ;  it  ia  onlv  a 
torrent,  which  in  the  depth  of  winter  niraea 
down  from  the  mountains.  Chandler,  even 
after  rains,  watched  in  vain  for  a  nMOKiit 
when  its  bed  would  be  covered  with  water. 
Mount  Hymettus,  rich  in  aromatic  heit^ 
still  produces,  as  already  oliserved,  the  fai> 
ney  for  which  it  was  always  celebrated. 
The  quarries  of  Pentclicus  (.Jig.  47ft),  tft 
Qg«,r"»iif  Pmitiirui.  fording  tlie  inaterials  of  so  many  nugliifl- 

cent  structures,  exhibit  vatit  humid  cevcros,.  over  which  the  wide  roof  awliilly  extendi, 
adorned  witli  hollow  tubes  like  isicles,  while  a  small  transparent  pctri^ing  rtreem  trickles 
" —  -  down  the  rock.     On  ihe  BDutbem  fantier 

extends  Ihe  plain  of  Marothon  (Jig.  477.), 
Jong  and  tuirrow,  covered  with  rich  crops  oF 
grain ;  but  the  traveller  looks  in  rain  for  the 
columns,  on  which  were  recorded  the  in^ 
mortal  names  of  its  heroes.  The  great  tn- 
muluR  or  barrow,  however,  with  a  bush  or 
two  growing  on  it,  Btill  toweia  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  A  Itica  is  Elcusis,  the  seatoTthow 
TuiDuiui  ai  M«r»tiinii.  thrice^acted  mysteries  in  which  almost  everr 

nation,  Greek  or  bnrbarlDn,  came  In  such  crowds  to  be  inltlatod.  Tlie  mystic  temple  plannea 
by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Partlionon,  ofiers  only  broken  fragments  to  attest  Its  ancient 
47g  place  as  one  of  the  grandest  edifices 

of  Greece.  Omiasite  to  it  i*  the  iriand 
of  Salamis  (fig.  478.),  or  Colouri. 
separated  from  the  continent  by  those 
narrow  straits,  the  scene  of  that  jpand 
naval  battle  so  glorious  to  Aueas, 
which  completely  broke  the  tide  «f 
Persian  invasion.  Its  port  had  been 
filled  up,  and  the  island  was  occupied 
merely  t^  a  liandlul  of  Albanian  nus- 
bandmen,  till    the  late  ccovuUQafb 


yrbea  its  aituatioo  enabled  it  to  ofTord  sbelter  to  crowds  of  fugitives  from  the  contiiienti 
mecwllj  from  BiBOtift.  Mr.  WttddingCoo  Touiul  ita  population  thus  raised  to  11,500,  of 
wnom  aolj  192  were  natives ;  and  since  that  time  the  comities  of  Athens  and  Ipsuu  have 
added  to  the  number.  At  the  opposite  or  southern  eitremitj  of  Attica  appears  the  temple 
of  Hinem  Sunias,  a  tabric  of  white  marble,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
<Kder,  cf  the  same  style,  and  seemingly  belonging  to  the  same  age,  as  the  Parthenon.  There 
«n  twelve  colunma  still  standing,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  positkn 
1X1  a  steep  and  lofty  cape,  whence  thej  look  down  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  subject  deep, 
•nd  are  visible  front  a&r. 

tieguti,  the  fonner  capital  of  the  little  territory  of  Megaris,  stands  on  the  main  route 
letding  from  Athens  to  the  Pelopomiesua.  It  is  now  a  collection  of  mean  huts,  in  which 
•fe  Ibmid  only  some  fragments  and  inscriptione  aa  the  site  of  its  ancient  edifices^  overgrown 
with  com.  ^. 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  four  or  tivo  miles  in  width,  unites  the  Mores  with  the  continei^? 
"ne  ancients  had  built  a  wall  across,  of  which  some  vesUgcs  still  remain.  Corinth  itsen 
Lfg-  479.)  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of  Greece  It  derived  great  wealth 
mm  the  fertile  surrounding  plain,  and  from  the  large  qunnlity  of  (nerchandise  conveyed 
across  the  istlimus,  to  avoid  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  Morea,  which 
the  ancients  dreaded.  Preserving  its 
ancient  name,  it  occupies  a  wide  are* 
but  thmly  filled  with  bouses)  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  group  of  fine  Doric 
columns,  few  only  of  thoee  monuments 
remain  which  most  have  ad<»7ied  it 
during  the  days  of  its  splendour.  It 
presents,  however,  a  most  distinguish- 
ed natural  object — the  citadel  or  Acro- 
corinthus,  which  towers  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  lOOO  feet,  and  commands 
an  almost  matchless  view  over  Che  sea 
and  the  finest  regions  of  Greece.  It  la 
a  position  of  great  military  strength, 
^  tooBiB.  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  PelofrantMeuii" 

■nd  was  well  fortified  by  the  Venetiana  But  the  works  arc  considered  by  Hr.  Buqni^  u 
too  extended,  and  they  have  not  mabtained  that  impregnable  character  to  which  their  aspect 
■  iiiw  to  entitle  them.  The  villages  round  Corinth,  and  even  the  port,  were  entirely  laid 
«Mte  ihiriag  the  late  severe  contest 

SicTon,  with  its  fine  plain  covered  with  villages,  presents  itself  as  we  turn  to  the  ricbt 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  This  ancient  seat  of  Grecian  power  is  now  dwindled  from  its  huh 
pr»«mi])eoce  to  become  one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in  the  Morea.  Few  traces  a&o 
remain  i^  the  arts,  of  which  this  opulent  and  voluptuous  city  was  considered  as  the  schocd. 
The  chief  is  the  theatre,  which  remains  almost  entire,  and  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  to  sarpua 
every  other  in  Greece,  in  the  hannony  of  ita  proportions,  the  costliness  of  Its  workmanship, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Koiloo,  and  the  stupendous  prospect  presented. 

Aigolia,  a  more  extended  plain,  to  tbe  left  of  the  isthmus,  forms  a  long  peninsula  parallel 
to  that  of  Attica.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  plain,  bordered  by  very  high  mountains,  and  of 
Toy  peculiar  beauty.  It  is  divided  into  delicious  valleys  covered  by  cultivated  fields,  or  filled 
with  myrtles,  flowering  shrube,  and  trees,  and  each  of  which  appears  to  be  secluded  from  the 
mt  of  the  world.  The  shepbcrds  from  the  mountains  arc  heard  playing  on  their  reed  pipw< 
t*  in  the  ages  of  poetic  fiction.     The  cities  of  Argolis  are  the  moat  ancient  in  Greece,  and 


e  tbe  work  of  a  Cyclopean  race  of  gigantic  stature ;  a  notion,  aa  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 
chich  every  nation  baa  entertained  respecting  its  ancestors. 

MyccnJBrArgw,  and  Tiryns  rank  as  the  most  memorable  of  these  antique  cities.  Mycen^ 
the  early  capital  of  Greece,  and  "  the  proud  seat  of  the  king  of  kings,"  still  presents  speci- 
meoa,  wooderfiiUy  entire,  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages.  Its  Acropo- 
In,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  In  the  world,  has  admirably  withsrood  the  ravages  of  time;  uid 
its  walla,  cc^nposed  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone  fitted  to  each  other,  follow  the  sinuosi- 
tie*  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  entrance  is  by  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  the  same  by 
which  "  the  king  of  men  "  issued  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Troy.  It  is  suppoeed  that  the  two 
sculptured  lions,  or  tather  panthers,  which  surmount  it,  were  mythological  figures,  and  that 
the  wlKde  edilice  possessed  the  same  sacred  character  which  was  ascribed  to  tbe  Acropolis 
rf  Athens,  and  the  temples  of  Egypt.  Another  monument  consists  of  a  tnmulns  of  vast 
duneasionx,  which  Dr.  Clarke  baa  given  much  reason  to  think  was  the  actual  tomb  of  Aga- 
nemnuD.     The  entrance,  built  with  all  the  coloasal  grandeur  of  Pbcenician  architecture,  ia 
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fmrmoonted  by  a  masB  of  breccia,  twenty-eeven  feet  long,  said  to  be  the  largest  dab  of  hewn 
stone  in  the  world.  All  the  monuments  of  Argolis  bear  an  Egyptian  character,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
almost  fimcied  himself  again  among  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  Argos  itself  succeeded  MrceiMB 
as  capital  of  the  plain,  which  place  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  late  revolution,  when  Napoli 
rivalled  it  The  antiquities  of  Argos  are  few,  and  consist  onl^  of  terra-cottas  and  architec- 
tural fragments.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  here  one  of  those  secret  hollow  passages  from  which 
the  oracular  responses  were  delivered  by  the  unseen  priest  in  the  name  of  the  god,  the  sound 
being  heightened  by  the  rocks  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  effect  Argos  has  b^n,  in  modem 
times,  a  large  stragglinj?  place,  the  houses  rather  commodious,  though  not  well  built  The 
new  government  had  rormed  there  at  one  time  a  sort  of  capital,  particularly  marked  by 
establishments  for  education ;  but  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  the  war  had  reduced 
it  to  a  state  of  almost  total  desolation ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  revive.  The 
ruins  of  Tiryns  form  a  still  more  striking  mass  than  those  of  Mycence,  and  carry  back  the 
mind  into  a  still  more  solemn  antiquity.  The  only  structures  remaining  are  the  v^ls  of  the 
Acropolis,  enclosing  a  space  of  244  yards  by  54.  Their  strength  is  gigantic,  however,  like 
that  of  Hercules,  from  whom  they  are  named ;  being  twenty-one  f<^t  to  twenty-five  Ibet 
thick,  and  forty-three  feet  high.  As  an  example  of  human  power,  they  have  been  placed  in 
competition  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  These  walls  existed  before  riomer,  by  whom  they 
are  celebrated ;  they  have  remained  entire  since  his  age,  and  they  are  likely  to  brave  the 
attacks  of  time  through  a  much  longer  period. 

Nauplia,  which  the  Venetians  have  Italianised  into  Napoli,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Argos,  and  possesses  every  requisite  of  a  great  naval  capital.  It  stands  od  a  kog 
narrow  promontory,  surrounded  by  impregnable  heights,  which  would  render  it,  like  Corinth, 
another  Gibraltar,  were  it  held  by  sure  defenders.  The  port,  though  its  depth  has  diminisfaed, 
is  still  the  best  and  most  secure  in  the  Morea.  It  has  carried  on  in  modem  times  a  very 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  wine,  oil,  and  sponges ;  the  staples  of  Argolis,  and  of 
the  interior  Morea.  After  the  revolution,  the  Greeks  nuide  it  their  capital  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, but  Athens  has  recently  become  the  royal  residence.  Clarke  reckoned  it  to  contain 
only  2000  inhabitants,  but  6000  had  just  before  been  carried  off  by  the  plague.  The  number 
by  which  it  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  there  appeared  to  be  15,000.  The  interior 
is  ugly,  the  streets  being,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty;  nor  is  it  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  ancient  monuments. 

Argolis  contains  other  spots  that  awaken  interesting  recollections.  Epidanrus,  now 
Pithauri,  is  at  present  only  a  village,  situated  in  a  narrow,  but  fertile  and  beautifbl  vale. 
Near  it,  however,  the  Greeks  held  their  first  constituent  assembly,  to  which  they  save  this 
classic  name.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  the  grove,  held  sacred  by  the  ancients  as  the  birth- 
place of  i£sculapius ;  adorned  also  by  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  some  other 
edificea  These  are  now  level  with  the  ground,  which  is  strewed  with  elegant  fragmeiiti 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  theatre  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and,  uoagfa  teauMd 
by  hares,  partridges,  and  tortoises,  justifies  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  characterised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Greece.  Damala,  a  small  but  rather  thriving  village,  now 
covers  the  site  of  Troezene,  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  few  fragments  remain ;  but  there 
are  numerous  churches,  which,  though  mostly  dilapidated,  mark  its  importance  during  the 
lower  ages. 

The  high  plain  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Morea  to  the  west  of 
that  of  Argolis.  This  celebrated  seat  of  the  pastoral  muses  presents  some  rogged  and  gloomy 
features.  It  is  traversed  and  bordered  by  the  steep  chains  of  Mcnalus  and  Lyceus ;  it  is  in 
many  parts  bleak  and  marshy ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  somewhat  severe.  In  spring  and 
summer,  however,  while  the  lower  plains  are  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  enjoys  a 
delicious  and  salutary  coolness ;  gentle  clouds  collect  among  the  mountains,  and  descml  in 
fertilising  showers ;  springs  and  rivulets  without  number,  descending'  to  ferm  the  Alpheos, 
irrigate  Uie  fields;  the  vine  yields  abundantly  its  delicious  fruit,  ana  numberless  flocki  still 
feed  in  its  valleys  and  mountain  sides.  This  country  was  once  the  chosen  seat  of  poetry  and 
&ble.  Every  forest,  every  cavern,  had  its  gods  and  its  altars.  The  woods  were  inhidnted 
by  fiiuns,  and  every  oak  had  its  dryad.  Diana  wandered  among  the  groves,  the  nym|dis 
sported  among  flowers;  the  god  of  the  shepherds  animated  every  spot  with  his  presence. 
Here  lingered  long,  very  long,  it  was  said,  the  innocence  and  simple  manners  of  the  first 
ages,  when  they  were  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  These  fend  remembrances 
are  still  not  altogether  belied  in  the  more  sequestered  districts  which  continue  the  abode  of 
peace,  where  the  shepherd  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  delights  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  popolip 
tion  consists  here  chiefly  of  Xlbanians. 

Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  eastem  part  of  this  pfeia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  MkusIus,  and  in  a  region  which  even  the  ancients  characterised  as  the 
abode  of  winter.  Sir  W.  (veil  is  surprised  that  the  pacha  should  have  fixed  his  seat  in  the 
only  ugly  spot  of  his  dominions;  a  large,  dirtv*  gloomy  city,  in  the  most  uninviting  country, 
and  under  the  worst  possible  climate.  The  Albanians,  when  they  over-ran  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  cut  off  here  3000  heads  in  two  hours,  raised  round  it  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which 
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important  military  post,  and  exposed  it  lo  many  vicissitudea  during  the  laW 
First,  alter  u  long  siege,  it  waa  etormed  by  tJie  Greeks,  who  incurred  a  deep  and 
laating  reprgsch  tor  the  ina,8Bacre  of  which  they  were  guilty  on  this  occasion.  Afterwards 
it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  lortilications  BuSercd  so  much,  that  it  could 
DO  longer  Bland  lialf  an  hour's  reguUreiege.  The  palace  of  the  pacha,  a  vast  wooden  building, 
capable  of  containing  VJ)M  men,  and  lurming  a  sort  of  suburb  to  the  town,  has  been  demo~ 
liJied;  and  the  some  tate  has  been  shared  by  most  of  the  principal  houses,  which  were 
qKcious,  but  devoid  of  taste.  The  lour  large  tnosqucs  contain  many  precious  tramncnts  and 
tas-relietg,  profaned  by  the  barbaroua  manner  in  which  they  are  inserted.  The  Turks  have 
•ither  placed  them  tuiiicle,  or  covered  them  over,  that  ttieir  cye«  maf  not  be  wounded  by 
MKh  protane  representations. 

The  oUier  cities  of  the  Arcadian  plain,  present  few  nwnuments  of  tlieir  ancient  fame; 
tliese,  indeed,  have  been  dcnutlished  by  the  people  of  Tripolizza,  which,  though  not  itself 
ancient,  haa  been  built  out  of  them,  Sinano,  a  miserahle  collection  of  clay  huts,  covers  the 
site  ot'the  once  proud  Megalopolis,  which  the  Theban  hero  mlsed  into  iJie  military  capital 
of  Peloponnesus.  Only  its  theatre,  the  largest  in  Greece,  can  still  be  tmced,  its  seats 
covered  with  earth  and  overgrown  witli  bushes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  its  walls  liicing  the 
HelisBon.  Pou[[ueville  sought  in  vain  for  Manlineea,  its  eight  temples,  and  tlie  site  of  the 
sreat  battle  in  which  Epaminondas  conquered  and  fell ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  could  truce,  in  its 
flat  marshy  site,  tlic  regular  circuit  of  its  walla,  washed  by  the  Ophis,  and  the  line  of  some 
of  ita  strcetu.  Tegea  is,  as  of  old,  strewn  with  Iragmcntd,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  a  rich 
tnasure  of  ancient  sculpture  might  be  found  under  grcund,  if  it  were  duly  sought.  Orcho- 
menoe  occupied  a  commaitiling  situation  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
vhich  tlie  modern  village  is  built.  There  arc  no  remarkable  ruins,  but  some  indications  of 
Ifaem  alight  tempt  the  antiquary  lo  uiidcrtiike  an  excavation.  Cantena,  a  town  of  the  lower 
•M,  and  Dimizance,  where  the  Greeks  had  founded  a  school  of  some  eminence,  are  the 
Mief  existing  towns  in  tlie  interior  of  the  Morea.  On  the  coast  is  Arcadia,  a  flourishing 
little  port,  with  4000  inhabitants  but,  not  withstand  mg  the  name  it  bears,  it  is  not  an- 
■      "  r  does   it  present  ancient 


Ascending'  the  river  of  Arca- 
dia, and  passing  the  agreeable  village  ot 
Sidcro  Castro  the  traveller  cinnes  to  ttie 
remains  of  Phigalia,  once  a  large  city,  of 
which  only  the  circuit  of  the  walls  in  in  any 
preservation  Near  it,  however,  siands  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurioe  {_fig.  480.),  by 
much  the  best  presrrved  ancient  edifice  in 
th  Morea,  and  which  was  even  esteemed 
EPcond  in  ht  auty  only  to  that  of  Tegea.  It 
IB  placed  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  aitua- 
tions  that  poi  try  could  imagine,  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  incom- 
plete solitude  The  frieze  representing  the 
IB  of  the  lahulouB  ages  has  been  removed  and  deposited  b  the  Britisti  Museum.  It 
■  eniioue  aa  a  relic  of  art,  but  is  much  eclipsed  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
which  it  IS  there  confronted 

Hie  wuth  of  the  Morea  consists  of  three  peninsulas,  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel  gulfs 
tt  McMeniB  or  Coron,  and  of  kolokythia ;  the  peninsulas  of  Mcssenia,  of  Maina,  and  of 
fifffi^jn,  Heasenia,  oppressed  under  the  iron  sway  of  Sparta,  did  not  possess  any  important 
DMMiuiDentB  till  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  who  emancipated  it  from  those  proud  masters.  It 
itill  dinilaja  a  noble  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Greece.  On  the 
eOMtof  the  peniiunila  have  risen  several  modern  ports  of  consequence:  Navarino,  one  of 
the  beet  harbours  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  flne  plain,  and  of  considerable  strengtli,  though 
it  eoald  not  willistand  the  Egyptian  arms;  Modon,  the  ancient  Meihone;  and  Coron,  on  or 
deu  the  Corone  of  Epaminondas ;  neither  of  which  places  arc  now  of  much  consequence. 

l%e  peninsula  of  Maina  is  almost  entirely  tilled  with  the  branches  of  the  rugged  Tayge- 
toa,  which  rises  from  the  sea  as  it  were  by  steps,  and  shoota  up  into  lofty  ond  snowy  pin- 
nMilm  Though  not  so  elevated  as  tlioee  of  the  Alps,  they  are  seen  under  a  bright  shy,  and 
diipiay,  it  is  said,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  coast  of  Loconia,  tints  more  beautiful 
flan  on  any  other  European  mountains.  Tlie  rocks  are  naked,  hard,  and  sharp;  and  frag- 
ments of  them  are  often  employed  as  hones.  This  rugged  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Mai- 
■Dlca;  a  Greek  race,  who,  if  not  genuine  decendants  of  the  Spartans,  have  mheriled  at 
laait  all  their  hardy  spirit.  They  have  ever  been  the  defence  of  the  Greek  nation  in  war, 
iiid  its  acourge  in  peace.  The  Mainotes,  quite  unlike  other  Greeks,  have  a  bold  and  manly 
•ir,  which  awes  even  a  Turk.  The  population  is  distributed  through  upwards  of  100  vil- 
Wfes,  ruled  by  seven  or  eight  capilani,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Highland  lairds  during 
tteir  fblleet  period  of  clannish  independence.  The  Mainotea  have  alt  the  barbaroua  virtuea; 
Vot  II.  16'  Y 
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the  Btrangcr  who  tnuU  to  their  lioapitality  tinda  it  boumllcas,  uid  may  |mm  in  Mfetjr  &cm 
one  end  or  Maina  to  the  other.  The  women,  who  ire  uncommonly  liaiidaQnie,  and  of  hit 
coinple](ion,  are  much  better  treated  than  temates  arc  in  the  rent  of  Greece  or  Turkey. 
They  are  neither  confined  nor  degraded ;  and,  in  return,  they  diBtinguiah  themselves  hf  th«ir 
conjugal  lidelity  and  active  household  management;  and,  not  content  with  the  fiitue*  t£ 
their  own  sua,  they  emulate  those  of  the  other;  sally in^  forth  at  the  headof  warlike  butda, 
and  setting  examples  of  masculine  prowesa.  The  weapon  of  the  Mainotes  is  the  rifle,  to 
which  tliey  are  trained  from  their  infiincy,  and  which  they  use  with  matchlea  dezt«n^. 
They  are  tlie  very  best  of  light  mountain  troops,  in  which  capacihi  they  have  repeKtedlj 
cleared  tlic  Morea  from  enemies,  and  opprrased  it  themselTea.  Tbe  rocby  Boathem  ex- 
tremity, towards  Cape  Tienarua  or  Matapan,  is  held  by  the  Caconvicoiotea,  a  lace  who  bmu 
a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Mainotes,  havinr  all  their  fierceness,  without  any  trf'  Iheii  redeem- 
ing r^ualitics.  The  towns  of  Maina  are  little  more  than  villages;  of  which  Dolus,  b  tbe 
interior,  containing  5(10  houses,  is  said  to  he  the  largest  MaraUionisi  and  Kihraea  ue  idhII 
sea-ports,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  beys.  To  the  north-west  opens  the  beuittfiil  ^ain 
of  Calamala,  with  tlic  large  flourishing  village  of  that  name,  which,  though  recently  d6- 
BtTOTcd,  must  in  due  time  revive. 

I^ie  thiiil  peninsula  contains  the  country  of  Isakonia,  which  seems  evidently  a  cormption 
of  Leconia.  Its  north-western  head  receives  the  Eurolaa,  on  whose  banks  the  traveller  baa 
to  seek  for  the  remains  of  Lacediemon.  In  approaching  them  hta  eye  is  struck  br  Uisitn, 
or  Mistra,  a  more  modern  cipital,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  Greek  empiiOL 
Mislra,  extending  by  successive  stages  up  the  sides  of  an  extensive  hill,  has  a  magnlGceit 
itppearancc,  and  might  lie  taken  for  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire,  rather  than  that  of  the 
481  descried  vales  of  Ijconla.      The 


>intment;  the  streets  beins  nu^ 
>w,  windmg,  and  dirty,  and  pT»- 


:  eenting  no  important  edifice  ai 
or  modem.  At  a  few  miles'  di»- 
tancG,  however,  is  traced  the  Rte 
of  Sparta,  covered  with  extemivs 
ruins  i  but  these,  to  our  diMpfioillt- 
ment,  are  found  to  be  not  tboae  of 
tiie  austere  votaries  of  Lycoigiu; 
they  are  the  "  theatre  fjg.  481.) 
and  other  gay  structures  erected 
by  Rome  a^r  Sparta  wts  reduced 
Thai™ ..&,«...  toaubjection.  OnlyoDe«i>aUfaaik|. 

ing,  partly  of  brick,  might  be  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings."  Lacotua  ia  a  loi^  level 
woodland,  from  which  riiie,  in  romantic  and  ^ntastic  forms,  the  summits  of  Taygetne.  It 
has,  however,  one  important  port,  Napoli  di  Malvisia,  whence  a  much  esteemed  wine  is  ex- 
ported, and  some  otlier  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  northern  coast,  extending  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  the  ancient 
Elis  and  Achaia,  abne  remains  In  complete  tlie  picture  of  the  Mor«e.  It  b  a  vefj  fertile 
plain,  producing  the  best  wine  In  Greece,  and  tlie  finest  currants  in  the  world.  In  the  clanic 
antiquary  it  excites  the  deepest  interest,  as  containing  the  sites  of  Elia  and  01fm[Ha, « 
rather  Pisa,  the  scenes  of  those  games  to  which  Greece  thronged  fran  her  remotett  vtlleyk, 
and  those  sacred  precincts,  on  entering  which  the  most  hostile  bands  depoeited  their  warn. 
This  tegion  was  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  statue,  60  feet  in  height, 
presented  the  utmost  perfection  of  painting  and  statuary,  with  every  display  of  wealth  wBcb 
gifts  could  accumulate.  What  barbarian  hands  destroyed  Glympia  has  not  been  filUy  •acer- 
tained,  but  the  wreck  is  so  complete,  that  travellers  have  passed  over  it,  aod  beUerad  that 
not  a  trace  existed.  Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  was  able  to  identi^  the  grand  tem[da  of  tbe 
OlympianJupiter.anddugupsomo  fragments  of  columns,  exceeding  in  dimennaa  thoM  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Elis  presents  only  a  confused  wreck  of  Mattered  bloeb;  bat 
near  it  is  the  modem  Gastount,  a  small  town,  one  of  the  richest  in  PeloponDMos,  IboOfh  at 
this  moment  also  lying  in  ruin.  The  modern  capital,  however,  of  all  thie  diMrieti  ii 
Patres;  a  large  commercial,  dirty,  ill-built  place,  poesessing  bnt  little  of  a  fliwif  dian^ 
ter.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  been  held  by  the  Turks  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  {waasDt 
contest. 

Bicotia  and  Phocis  consist  of  several  plains  enclosed  by  very  lofty  mounlaiDS,  and  above 
all  by  thoee  which  ore  rooet  sacred  in  the  aniials  of  poetry,  the  heights  of  Heliow,  CitlMe- 
ron,  and  Pamiuisus,  accounted  ever  the  choeen  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Clarke  coosiden 
their  grand  oiipect  and  romantic  valleys  as  having  had  a  powcrfol  influence  in  protnpting  the 
hi^h  nights  of  the  Grecian  muse,  Thebes,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  these  anow-clad  aun^ 
mits,  makes  i^till  a  noble  appearance ;  but  only  some  coins  and  fragments  are  now  to  be  di^ 
covered  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.     It  suffered  severely  in  the  late  contest ;  prior  to 
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which  it  wu  I  conaidenble  place,  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  houeea,  and  has  been  cele- 
bnted  for  the  beauty  of  its  fcmsleB.  Southward  ifi  the  plain  of  Plata-^,  in  which  the  tra- 
reller  searched  for  monuments  of  the  splendid  victory  which  finally  baffled  tlic  power  of 
XOTxea.  Dr.  Clarke  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  city,  and  near  it  9omo 
UKient  sepulchres  (jfg'.  482.),  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected  immediately 
afler  that  great  event.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  (Ha  ridge  of  hills  is  the  plain 
of  Leuctra,  the  scene  of  that  other 
battle  which  finally  subverted  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta  over  Greece.  The 
■ile  is  still  covereil  with  huge  mastes 
of  marble  and  stone,  which  the  in- 
habitants have  long  laboured  to  de- 
molish, with  the  view  of  inlroducinfr 
the  plough ;  but  the  attempt  has  hith- 
erto proved  fruitless.  Above  this  plain 
Anci«iip»rmiiiiMi"Pi"i«i.  rises  Heljcon,  the  solitudes  of  which 

■n  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful ;  cverj  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  luxu- 
rant  shrubs,  or  tenanted  by  browsing  flocks;  while  Uie  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its 
aoond  with  that  of  the  bells  upon  the  gmU  and  the  slieep,  is  heard  at  intervals  among  the 
ncka  Dr,  Clarke  conceived  that  he  coukl  here  ascertain  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and 
Helicon,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.  Beyond  Helicon  lie  the  plain  and  city  of  Livadiat 
Ihe  latter  of  which  has  been  llie  capital  of  this  part  of  Greece,  and  the  neat  of  an  e^tten- 
e  jurisdiction.     It  conlnineil  lotN)  houses,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pro- 
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Lebadia  was  said  to  be  as  richly  adorned  with  sculpturei 
as  any  Greek  city ;  but  every  trace  of 
them  lias  vanished,  and  it  is  now  onijr 
distinguished  by  the  mystic  spot  of  the 
cave  and  shrine  of  Trophonius.  snd  the 
two  streams  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe, 
Memory  and  Oblivion,  flawing  through 
the  former.  A  few  inili>s  westward  in 
the  plain  of  Cherona^n  {/ff.  4'^:t.),  sliut 
in  by  Parnassus  with  its  bleak  and 
nigged  masses  of  gray  limertnne  rock, 
covered  with  shnihii  and  cop|)icR.  This 
tu.™,.™.  wjB  a  great  battle-plain,  iin  which  was 

npMtadlj  decided  the  fate  of  Greece ;  first  through  the  defeat  of  the  Atlieninns  by  the 
BgsotianB,  afterwanls  through  that  nf  the  combiiii^l  Greek  forces  by  Philip,  and  lastly  of 
■Cithridatea  by  Sylla.  A  niosl  conspicuous  tumulus  still  exists,  a  monument  of  the  ensan- 
fuwd  field. 

Delphi  {fig.  i^^.),  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  {fie-  4A'>.)i  is  separated  by  a  branch  of  that 
,_,.  mountain  from  the  plain  of  Cherona«.     This  was 

tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  shrines  to  which 
mankinil  went  in  crowds  to  be  deluded.  The  tem- 
ple has  disappeared,  and  itx  exact  site  cannot  bn 
even  conjcwtured.  Its  position,  however,  Jn  a  deep 
circular  vale,  built  along  the  sides  of  Parnassus, 
wltose  va'^t  precipices  rise  behind  in  towering  ma- 
jesty, cannot,  independent  of  all  recollection,  be 
viewed  without  the  deenest  emotion.  The  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  may  still  be  traced,  in  which  the 
streets,  rising  in  terraces  behind  each  other,  were 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  awliil  features  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  loot  of  a  precipice,  above  which 
the  rock  shoots  up  into  two  pointed  crags,  the  visiter 
sees  the  fountain  of  Castaha,  thai  grand  source  of 
ancient  inspitatinn  ;  and  the  scene  itself  combine* 
great  picturesque  beauty  with  all  the  circumstance* 
of  local  interesL  A  square  shallow  basin  at  its 
foot  was  doubtless  the  Castalian  fbont  in  which  the 
priestess  was  accustomed  to  plunge  before  she 
mounted  the  tripod,  to  pronounce  the  thrice-sacred 
oracle.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus is  striking.  It  overlooks  all  the  moun 
topi^  except  Olrmpus,  which  appears  with  its  many  summits  clad  in  shining  snow. 
WMl«m  Ilella^  tlie  ancient  Locria,  i^tolia,  and  Acamania,  displays  neither  the  a 
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nand  features  of  nature  nor  the  mme  ancient  magnificence ;  but  it  has  been  distinguiahed 
m  modem  military  history.    Naupactus,  its  ancient  port,  has  been  modernised  into  Lepanto^ 

.q-  -"^^  """^   1"^   given   its  name   to   a   ^ul^ 

,j '  '     .  ■[  ">  — ..  which  was  the  grand  theatre  of  navai 

_ ,  •  ''^.^  COTiflict  between  the  Turks  and  the 

Venetians,  and  of  that  in  which  the 
Spaniarda,  by  a  signal  victory,  finally 
broke  the  Turkish  maritime  power. 
Salona,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phissa,  still  retains  considerable  im- 
portance, being  considered  as  the  ca» 
pital  and  military  rendeivous  of  We*- 
em  Greece.  It  communicates  with 
the  gu}f  by  its  port  of  Scala.  Galaxidi, 
farther  up  the  gulf,  was  rising  into 
some  importance  before  the  late  strug- 
gle. But  Missalon^hi,  tliough  of  recent  origin,  has  now  eclipsed  the  fkme  of  all  the  west- 
ern cities.  Its  poailion  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  had  enabled  it  to  rise  into  some  conuner- 
ctnl  importance.  During  the  late  contest,  its  peninsular  site  in  a  shallow  sea  which  ad- 
mitted only  boat^  though  its  only  defences  on  the  land  side  were  a  low  wall  and  a  palti^ 
ditch,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the  design  of  converting  it  into  a  strong-hold.  MissolODglu 
accordingly  made  a  long  and  glorious  resistance,  and  became  the  rallying  point  for  all  (irMM 
without  the  Morea. 

Thessaly  forms  an  ejterior  portion  of  Greece,  severed  from  the  rest  by  the  loft^  and  rag- 
ged barrier  of  Mount  (Eta,  which  runs  across  the  entire  breadth,  till  it  locks  m  with  the 
chun  of  PinduH.  The  interior  consists  of  almost  boundless  plains,  formerly  celebrated  fbr 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  It  is  girdled  by  mountains  still  loflter  than  any 
yet  surveyed ;  Olympus,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Grecian  summits,  on  which  fable  and 
mythology  placed  the  celestial  mansion  and  the  tlirone  of  Jupiter ;  Ossa  and  Pelion,  next  in 
magnitude,  piled  up  by  the  giants  who  hoped  to  have  seeled  heaven.  Thessaly  is  called  by 
Dr.  Clarke  the  Yorkshire  of  Greece :  its  rich  plains  are  tolerably  cultivated,  and  it  is  not 
even  destitute  of  manufecturing  industry.  A  kte  observer  reckons  the  population  at 
700,000.  The  towns  are  much  more  Turkish  than  in  Hellas  or  the  Morea;  but  the  dknid- 
tains  are  held  by  Greek  pltinderers  (klephtes),  a  hold  and  warlike  race,  who  have  made  coo- 
siderable  efforta  lo  establish  their  independence.  The  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  Greece 
is  by  one  of  the  most  celebmled  and  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  antiquity,  the  pasB  of 
Thermopylff,  which  the  patriotic  devotion  of  "  the  three  hundred"  has  stamped  with  the 
most  sublime  recollections.  The  narrow  passage  lies  between  the  eastern  extremity  of 
(Eta  and  a  marsh  reaching  to  the  sea.  A  tumulus  is  here  discovered,  on  which  appear  the 
broken  lemams  of  a  massive  pedestal,  originally  formed  for  supporting,  as  Dr.  CUrke 
believes,  the  simple  but  affecting  monument  erected  to  their  memory,  A  filthy  quagmire, 
breathing  mephitic  exhalations,  would  render  the  scene  disgusting  but  for  these  aasociitims, 
Aflcr  passing  the  considerable  town  of  Zeitouni,  whore  we  quit  Uie  kingdom  of  Greece,  the 
eye  opens  on  the  immense  plain  of  Pharsalja,  the  scene  of  that  mighty  contest  in  which  ftta 
gave  to  Caisar  the  empire  of  the  world.  Pharsa,  or  FarKala,  is  entirely  Turkish,  utd 
nothing  but  the  name  remains  to  tell  what  it  was.  It  is,  however,  a  large  town,  with  2000 
bouses.  This  plain  is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills  from  the  immense  champaign  of 
Iflrissa,  presenting  a  smooth  and  flat  surface  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be  imagined.  Larina 
is  a  large  city,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  magnificent  view,  fmm  the  crowd  of 
its  rnosques  ami  minarets,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  twen^-fbur.  U  is  thoroughly 
Turkish,  and  the  populace  are  imbued  with  extreme  bigotry.  Only  broken  fragments  cf 
Corinthian  columns  are  now  to  be  traced,  many  of  the  ancient  marbles  having  been  barbar- 
onsly  cut  down  into  the  forms  of  Turkish  head-dreases,  and  stuck  over  the  tombs.  The 
shops  are  numerous  and  good ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  ancient  silver  medals,  and  also 
specimens  of  the  Thefflalian  pottery  which  almoet  equal  tlie  ancient  terracottas.  North- 
ward from  Ijarissa  tower  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa;  the  former  disposed  in  vast  aamea, 
and  with  prodigious  grandeur.  The  passage  througb  this  formidable  chain  is  by  the  Vale 
of  Tempc  (fig.  486.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  sequestered  and  picturesqae 
character.  Placed  between  Olympus  on  the  lefl  and  Ossa  on  the  right,  it  is  compared  by 
Dr,  Clarke  to  Dovedole,  or  to  ^e  pass  of  Killicrankie,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Ilie 
rocks  rise  to  the  most  awfiil  perpendicular  height,  and  are  tuited  with  a  great  variety  of 
hues.  At  its  entrance  is  the  large  village  of  Ampelaka,  almost  purely  Greek,  aitd  in  which 
flourishes  a  manufacture  of  cotton  thread  dyed  of  so  beautiftl  a  red,  as  to  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  competition. 

Macedonia,  beyond  Tempe,  opens  its  still  vaster  plain,  the  ancient  Pieria  and  Bmathia, 
having  on  the  south  Olympas  with  b  lofty  attendant  summits,  and  on  the  north  Scomrua,  a 
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.wful  chains  of  Hkdiub  and  Rliodope.     This  plain 
resembles  a  crater,  chaiacteristic  of 

the  limestone  formation,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  horsC'shoe ;  bein^  bounded 
on  the  west  b;  Mount  PongKua,  and 
opening  on  the  east  lo  the  sea.  The 
finest  part  ie  the  eastern,  particularlf 
round  Seres,  where  three  hundred 
villages  are  emplojcd  in  the  cultira- 
tbn  of  cotton,  the  staple  nf  the  coun* 
try.  Tobacco,  diatinguiahed  bj  k 
peculiar  balsamic  odour,  ranks  setond 
in  importance.  Salonica,  the  ancient 
'niemlonica,  is  now  the  greatest 
and  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 
ponessing  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  bhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  few  lemaining  ' 
citie*  that  have  presenicd  the  Ibrm  of  the  ancient  fortitications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  stand- 
ing, and  the  walls  that  support  them  being-  entire.  The  city  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Walpole  to 
contain  20,000  Jews  and  12,000  Greeks.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  town,  which  the  former 
inhabit,  and  in  which  business  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  exposed  to  trequent  ravages  of  the 
plkfue.  This  city  has  one  very  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  in  a  propylieum,  consisting 
of  five  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  The  church  of  St 
Sophia  resembles  that  of  Constantinople  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  by  its  fine  columns  of  verde  anlico.  Seres  is  a  flourishing  inland  town,  snr- 
pounded  t^  the  plain  moat  productive  in  cotton,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitant*. 
The  ancient  capitals  of  Pella  and  Mgte,  or  Eciessa,  have  not  yet  been  successfully  expkired. 
The  islands  form  a  prominent  and  interesting  appendage  to  Greece.  Cyprus,  RhodeB, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  ranged  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  have  been 
always  considered  as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  European  islands  are  Candia,  the  Cycladea,  and 
those  termed  the  lonien  Islands. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about  SOO 
miles  in  circumference :  it  is  of  much  greater  dimension  east  and  west  than  north  and 
natfa;  and  Ibrms,  as  it  were,  a  base  upon  which  the  whole  Archipelago  rests.  It  is  perhaps 
more  fiivoured  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  lowers  to  a  very  bfty  height  The  plains  and  valleya 
•long  the  sea-coast  arc  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacious  plane  trees,  and  other  beauUJul 
woods;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a  wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry 
oxen,  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  olive  prows  in  high  perfection; 
though  the  oil,  for  want  of  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used 
bt  soap  and  other  manufactures.  Crete  was  rendered  ftmous  in  early  antiquity  by  the  laws 
of  .Minoa,  and  by  institutions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  founded  upon  them.  During  the 
elaamc  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  fiir  surpassed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  Cretan* 
became  even  proverbial  for  slownerw  of  intellect  In  the  lower  ages,  it  derived  great  lustre 
fivn  the  noble  stand  there-  made  by  Venice  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  a  moment  when 
it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  HJege  of  Candia,  protracted  for 
twenty-three  years,  form.s  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  modern  history.  At  length 
the  whole  island  lell  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  the  Turks  have  occupied  it  more 
tooipletely  thnn  the  Cyclades  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,^nd 
Biore  independent  of  the  Porto  tiian  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire 
noontains  and  mountain  plains,  however,  have  continued  lo  be  occupied  by  a  urei 
called  the  Sfaccioti-s,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  altogether 
DDcombined  with  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  body  that  the  chief  stand  was  mode  in  the 
kte  insurrection,  and  they  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  island,  when  they  were 
fcrced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.     Candia  remains  with  the  Turks.* 

Of  the  towns,  Catidia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand,  against 
irhicb  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions;  and  the  greater  port  of  its  trade  has  pawed  to 
Canea.  It  still  brars  the  trace  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town,  with  substantial  houses  form- 
ed into  regular  streets  and  si|uares ;  but  the  havoc  of  its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertirai 
give  it  ■  very  gloomy  aspect  Canea,  without  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourish- 
ing, having  li),000  inhabitants ;  but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distingubh  it  fi^m  cither 
Turkish  towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia  is  Retimo,  a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a 
delighilul  country  abounding  with  olive  trees;  but  its  harbour  having  likewise  suffired, 
Canea  ha?  profiled  in  this  as  in  the  Ibrmer  instance.  Near  Candia  are  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish,  which,  with  the  name  of  Cnosson,  given  to  a  sntall  village,  indicate  the  ancient 
e  capital  of  Minos  and  of  the  moet  poweriul  of  the  Cretan  nationa.     There  are 
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tncaa  still  more  unequivocal  of  Gortyna ;  and  near  it  a  rock  cut  into  a  complex  multiplicitf 

of  cbunbers,  which  has  been  Buppoaed  to  be  the  fkmouB  iBbjrinth  of  Crete ;  but  Soniuni  u 
(^  opiiuon  that  ia  only  a  huge  quarry. 

Tlie  Cyclades,  a  jiumerous  nrid  celebrated  groaf,  are  bterpceed  between  Candia  and  Am 
Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  in  a  south-east  direction.  Their 
aspect,  liold,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  vessels  sailing'  through  it  acenea  of 
varied  benuty.  The  rocks  arc  of  dilTerent  and  eomettmes  singuiar  compoeition,  embedding 
the  finest  marble  in  the  world ;  and  there  arc  manv  striking  indications  of  that  interior  beat 
which  breaks  forth  in  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Their  wines  were  celebrated  m  antiquity, 
and  have  not  altogether  lost  their  reputation.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  theM  itlet  u 
Faros,  whose  quarries  of  precious  statuary  marble  lie  now  neglected,  not  a  single  block  hav- 
ing been  removed  since  the  dominion  of  Uie  Turks.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  the  extreme  nicety, 
•iS  the  care  to  avoid  waste,  with  which  each  portion  was  cut  out;  and  from  the  cavity  left, 
the  very  destination  of  the  block  may  be  conjectured.  The  Pentelican  marble  was  of  equally 
original  beauty,  but  it  had  not  that  faculty  of  hardening  by  expceuic  to  air,  and  reaisting 
decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages,  which  caused  the  marble  of  Faroe  to  be  at  bat  ezclo* 
sively  adopted  in  sculpture.  The  small  conti^ous  i^and  of  Antiparos  preaents  a  fbmo- 
Dienon  the  most  singular  in  the  world  of  its  kmd ;  a  prodigious  grotto  (_fig.  487.),  or  nttm 
^_  series  of  grottoes,  the  roof^  the  flotii,  and  Um 

.     _ '.  sides  of  which  are  entirely  coveted  with  ft 

Cohimns  extend  fixxn  the  roof  to  the  floor, 
with  diameters  equal  to  that  ot  the  mast  of » 
first-rate;  and  others  bang  in  fine  cubic  t(»ma 
above  the  head.  The  substance  here  ezhibiU 
ed  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clark  to  be  ab- 
baster,  the  crystal  ligation  of  which  has  no- 
where else  been  observed.  Separated  froia 
Pares  by  a  narrow  channel  is  Naxos,  ce]«- 
biated  for  the  warship  of  Baccbua,  of  vbcmo 
statue  fine  sculptured  fiagments  may  stiU 
be  discovered ;  and  on  a  rock  opposite  Ihcro 
GroiuiarAiHipiiu,,  i^  a  noble  Doric  portal  of  one  ol^  his  teniplea. 

The  wine  of  Naxos  is  Still  good,  and  is  eon- 
somed  in  abundance;  the  emery  stone  is  almost  entirely  obtained  [rom  this  island.  Delate 
■o  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  whose  ahrioea 
even  the  people  of  the  Eutt  repaired  in  crowds,  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins  reduced  to 
rubbish.  The  remains  of  its  temples  have  unfortunately  been  resorted  to  as  a  qtiany,  tba 
fragments  being  formt^  into  those  little  turbaoed  pillars  which  serve  as  tombstones.  San- 
torini  (Jig.  488.),  the  ancient  Thera,  not 
much  noticed  in  antiquity,  has  attraJcIed 
attention  by  some  extraordinary  eflects 
of  volcanic  action.  About  a  century  ago^ 
a  new  island  was  seen  to  arise  out  of  tha 
sea.  It  was  first  announced  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a  tliick  smoke,  which,  spreading 
over  Bantorini,  destroyed  vegetation,  dis- 
coloured metals,  and  caused  headnch  and 
nausea ;  a  long  succession  of  reports  en- 
sued, similar  to  those  of  caniMra  or  the 
)ee  like  sky-rockets  into  the  air,  and  f^l 
ere  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
miles.  After  this  series  of  shocks  had  continaed 
for  a  year,  the  darkness  ceased,  and  there 
appeued  an  island  five  miles  round,  and 
about  200  feet  at  its  highest  point.  Thera 
has  since  been  do  violent  shock,  though  a 
subterraneous  roaring  is  stitl  heard,  and 
smoke  is  seen  rising  from  the  rocks  and 
from  the  sea.  Milo  (the  ancient  Meks 
celebrated  for  its  abundance)  and  Arg«n- 
tcra,  though  not  subject  to  such  violent  con- 
vulsions, exhale  perpetual  vapours,  which 
were  formerly  employed  for  medicinal  pop- 
poses,  but  have  now  rendered  tliem  so  un- 
healthy, that  they  are  almost  desert«d. 
Syra  ia  a  fertile  island,  the  capital  of  which 


loodest  thunder.     Myriads  of  ignited  substances 
down  in  showers  of  stars.     Rocks  and  fragmi 
and  clouds  of  ashes  to  that  of  twenty-five  mil 
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ia  sinjpjiarly  arran^  ^Iodk  ^^  ^■■'^  "^  ^  conical  hill,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  eugar-Iotf 
covered  with  Iioukch  (_fig.  &9.).  Andro,  and  Tino,  are  considenble  islands,  Busceptible  of 
l(K»X  improvcinciiL 

(Nepropont  or  Egripo,  the  ancient  EubtEa,  is  a  long  narrow  islani!  eeparated  from  Attica  by 
tbe  narrow  channel  of  the  Euripua  or  Egripo,  (roni  which  it  derives  its  modem  name.  It  is 
diversilied  by  ruffgcd  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about 
00,01)0  inhabitanlfl  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  does  not  probably  at  present  contain  half 
that  number,  the  Turks,  who  were  more  numerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in  eouthem 
Graece,  having  been  expelled  the  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  oi  Negropont,  has  a  popula- 
tied  of  10,000  or  12,000.— Am.  Eb.] 

Two  islands.  Hydra  and  Spelzio,  though  little  lavourcd  by  nature,  and  unknown  to  anti- 
quity, have,  in  a  singular  manner, 
token  the  lead  of  all  the  states  and , 
islands  of  Greece.  Hydra  C^f.  400.), 
a  rugged  mass  of  rock,  with  scare*- 
ly  a  spot  of  verdure,  remained  witlH 
out  an  inhabitant  till  Turkish  op> 
pression,  and  the  desolations  of  the 
Mores,  drove  a  few  fishermen  to 
build  their  huts  on  its  precipitous 
sides.  The  same  causes  in  which 
the  settlement  originated  were  &- 
vourable  to  its  increase;  and  as  it 
appeared  too  insignificant  to  excite 
jealousy,  it  was  allowed  to  compound 
with  the  Turks  for  a  moderate  tri- 
bnte,  and  began  that  brilliant  commercial  career,  which  was  opened  to  it  by  the  influence 
and  concurrence  of  circumstances  already  mentioned.  It  now  contains  about  40,000  inha- 
iilants,  many  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  republic  with  a 
Kxt  of  aristocratic  sway.  The  energies  of  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively 
tuned  to  war,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  recrnin  her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spetda 
ii  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  with  stanewhat  more  rf  cul- 
ttvktioa  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Waddinglon,  whose  dispositions  are  not  very  iriendly,  r^ 
pfewnt  the  population  of  both  as  Albanian;  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  own  the  descent; 
nor  doea  it  appear  very  probable  that  this  fierce  race,  who  have  all  along  been  the  oppreeaors 
of  Gieeca,  should  have  been  the  foremost  in  seeking-  redress  for  her  wrongs. 

Sect.  VHL— /onion  RrptiHic. 
Tie  I<»ian  lElanila  is  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
baaia.  The  principal  ones  are  Corfii  (the  ancient  Corcyra),  Santa  Maun,  (formerly  Leuca< 
dia),  Heaki  (Ilhaca),  Cephaloniii,  Ccrigo,  celebrated  under  the  ancient  name  of  Cytheia, 
bat  fitnated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  off  the  southern  coast  of  I^ctnia, 
These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a  conspicuous  place  in  ancient  history ;  but 
tbaii  political  union  took  place  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  being  held  by  tbe  Vetw- 
tiana,  and  defended  by  their  navy  against  the  Turks,  who  had  over-mn  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
JMmt  continent.  When  France,  in  1797,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  theae 
as  an  appendage  to  it;  and,  even  after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to 
retain  them  attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  how- 
erer,  to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  naval  force  of  England,  which,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  That  power  has  since  continued 
to  hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  about  100,OOOJ.  a  year  in  fortificaliima 
and  troops.  The  na(ivej<,  however,  are  allowed  a  great  share  in  the  internal  government, 
and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parliament. 

{The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  is  appointed  by  tbe 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  29  elective  and  11  integral  mem- 
boii  all  of  the  class  of  synclitie  or  nobles ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  five  yean 
W  the  ntAFes ;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly,  nombated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  senate  consisls  of  a  president,  nominated  by  the  commissioner,  and  five  members  cboaHi 
by  (he  legislative  asKemblyfnimtheitownnumber. — Ah.  Ed.] 

These  islands,  lihe  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  picturesque, 
tbougli  none  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevation.  This  surface  renders  them  ill  fitted 
fiv  the  cultivation  of  com ;  but  wine  and  fruits,  especially  the  latter,  are  raised  in  gnat  per> 
feetion.  The  species  of  small  grapes  which,  when  dried,  are  called  curranU,  are  largely 
ezpcrted  IVran  these  ixlands.  Zante  produces  annually  about  60,000  cwL ;  Cephakoia  about 
50|000.  [The  total  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  lbs.  Olive  oil  is  abo  largely 
■  exported,  about  100,000  bnrrcls  being  annually  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  are  the 
most  important  articles  of  agricultural  industry.     The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about 
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(1,200,000.    The  public  reveoue,  iDdependenC  of  the  military  establishment,  which  is  sa^ 
ported  hy  the  Britiah  government,  is  4700,000  per  annum. 
The  tollowing  table  gives  a  general  view  of  these  islands : — 
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Zante  is  the  richest  and  most  flourishin;>  of  these  islands,  but  Coriii  contt 
government,  which  is  strong) j  fortified.     Argosloli,  Corfu,  and   Zante  ari 

ports. — Am.  Ed.] 

CHAPTER  XVIH. 

TURKEV  IN  EUROFt 

ToBKEV  IN  Europe  forms  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  exte 

mifthty  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of  the  ei 

The  moat  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main  strength  is  seated,  t 

Id  describing  Greece,  we  have  comprised  much  of  what  politically  fiimis  t 
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Turkish  terriUny.  There  remaine  under  the  head  of  European  Turkey  a  comptrativelr 
small  portion  of  the  empire  ;  but,  as  it  contains  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  it 
will  afibrd  the  proper  occasbn  ibr  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  power,  reeourcea,  utd 
character  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  I. —  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Turkey,  as  to  site  and  boundaries,  Ibnns  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  soutbem 
Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  tliat  continent  witli  Asia.  It  also  unites  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Black  Sea,  being  almost  enclosed  by  llieir  various  bays  and  branches,  uid 
by  that  long  range  of  Straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  channel  at 
doiiBtanlinopIc,  by  which  these  two  great  seas  communicate.  On  the  northern  aide,  it  hati 
an  Inlnnd  boundary  bordering  on  Austria  and  on  Russia.  The  Danube  forms  here  the  limit 
of  the  central  Turkish  provinces,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  ita  banks,  has  been  the  main 
barrier  of  the  empire;  but  beyond  it  are  the  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wailachia, 
which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Greece  has  been  described  in  the  account  of  that  state. 

The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  Ihatexteni^ive  and  formidable  range 
called  by  the  ancients  Ila^mus  and  Rhodope  ;  by  (lie  Turks  Balkan,  Despoto  Dag,  Argentan; 
a  continuous  chain,  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  separates 
Turkey  into  several  very  line  and  fhiittiil  plains ;  that  of  Roumclia  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  those  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  ranging  along  the  Danube.  Beyond  tliat  river 
are  the  vast  watery  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  lo  i<£  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the  wbola 
border  of  European  Turkey,  from  the  barbarism  of  the  government,  however,  and  the 
hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves  Teiy  little  fiff  the  « 
ance  of  merchandise ;  it  is  more  famed  m  the  dreadliil  annals  of  war  than  ir  '*""  ~~ 
records  of  commerce. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SimBCT.  2.~Bolany 
Turkey,  inclutive  of  Greece.  The  two  countries  now  specified  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered sepHmtely,  when  treating  of  their  botanical  productions.  The  northern  parts,  however, 
Iving  in  the  same  latitude  with  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Germany  and  Ruaaik, 
though  comparatively  but  little  known,  may  be  expected  to  contain  a  vegetation  very  «ii«il" 
to  tlut  of  those  countries.  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  in  a  more  soatbem 
latitude,  under  a  clear  sky,  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  present  a  diOerent 
vegetation,  approaching  that  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and  our  attention  will  be  principKllT 
contined  to  those  regions  which,  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  their 
topography,  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  The  learned  Toumefort,  indee^ 
visited  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Sibthorpe  both  the  islands  and  the  peninsQla ;  but  many  of  the 
botanical  acquisitions  of  the  former  are  only  known  by  his  Hertrarium,  and  his  famous  draw- 
ings,  called  Velim  du  Museum,  which  exist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  P&ris;  while  the 
splendid  Flora  Grceca  of  the  latter  traveller,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  still  br 
from  being  completed ;  and  among  that  portion  which  is  published,  however  valuable  to  the 
man  of  science  and  the  scholar,  there  is  but  little  which  can  interest  the  genera]  reader.  The 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  was  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  chief  object.  The  names  and 
reputed  virtues  of  several  plants  recorded  by  that  ancient  author,  and  still  traditiomlly  re- 
tained by  the  Athenian  shepherds,  served  occasionally  to  elucidate  or  to  confirm  his  Byno> 
nomy.  The  first  sketch  of  the  Flora  Grirca  comprises  about  860 
■""  species.    This,  however,  the  autlior observes,  "may  be  considered 

as  containing  only  the  plants,  observed  by  me,  in  the  envirooa  of 
Athens,  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp,  Mount  Par- 
nassus, on  tlie  Eteep  precipices  of  Delphi,  the  empurpled  mountains 
of  Hymettus,  the  Pentele,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Pirrus,  tbe 
olive-ground  surrounding  Athens,  and  the  fertile  plainaof  Bteotia." 
The  author  made  a  secmid  tour  in  Greece ;  and  in  February,  1796, 
he  visited  the  Morea.  The  Violet  and  the  Primrose  weloooied 
him  in  the  Vales  of  Arcadia,  and  the  Narcissus  Tazetta,  (jig. 
492.),  which  Dr.  Sibthorpe  was  inclined  to  think  the  true  Nar- 
cissus of  the  poets,  decorated  in  prolusion  the  banks  of  the  Aljdien*, 
Th^  barbarian  hordes,  under  whose  escort  he  was  obliged  to  travel, 
bad  taste  enough  to  collect  nosegays  of  these  flowera.  The  Oalcs 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains  presented  him  with  the  true  ancient 
misaeltoe  (Loranlhui  europauii  (Ji^.  493.),  which  still  serves  1« 
make  birdlime,  whilst  the  misselloe  of  Britain  is,  in  Greece,  seen 
cnly  on  the  Silver  Fir.  The  Jay,  still  called  by  its  clasncal  Dum 
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Kftfoa,  was  screaming  among  these  Oaks,  and  the  Water  Ouzel  {Stumus  Cinctui),  fljing 

along  the  rocky  sides  of  the  alpine  rivulets  of  Arcadia,  pre- 
sented itself  to  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  recollection  as  probably  the 
White  Blackbird  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cyllene.  But  in  vain  did  our  clas- 
sicfd  traveller  look  for  the  beauty  of  the  Arcadian  shepherd- 
esses, or  listen  for  the  pipe  of  the  sylvan  swain.  P^gures 
emaciated,  and  features  furrowed  with  poverty,  labour,  and- 
care,  were  all  that  he  met  with.  Taygetus,  the  highest 
^^  -  -  nountain  in  the  Morea,  and  almost  rivalling  Parnassus,  was. 

^^pT^     J/  ascended  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe ;  but  the  quantity  of  snow,  and 

€^^  &  the  great  distance,  prevented  him  and  his  fellow-travellers 

^B^  from  reaching  the  summit  Panagioti,  nephew  of  the  cheriffj 

I  lu    uropKUi.  ^j^j  ^  popular  character,  accompanied  him  with  fifty  of  his 

foUowers,  and  displayed  his  botanical  Imowledge  by  showing  Dr.  Sibthorpe  the  Darnel,  still 
called  ouf)c&,  among  tlie  com,  which  he  said  occasioned  dizziness ;  and  also  a  wonderful  root, 
the  top  of  which  is  used  as  an  emetic,  and  the  bottom  as  a  purge.  This  proved  to  be  the 
Euphorbia  Apioe,  to  which  the  very  same  properties  were  attributed  by  Dioscorides.* 

Greece  is  very  mountainous.   The  summits  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  are  variously  estimated 
mt  6400  or  9000  feet.     Be  the  height  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  snow  remains  the  whole 
year  on  some  of  the  peaks.     The  most  southern  plains  are  not  protected  from  the  frosts.    In 
the  Peloponnesus,  near  Tripolitza,  the  thermometer,  in  January,  falls  to  8°  or  9°  (Reaumur) 
below  zero.     Still,  in  the  peninsula,  snow  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  except  on  the  very 
elevated  situations,  where  it  lies  unmelted  till  the  return  of  spring.     Undoubtedly  there  are 
peculiar  causes  that  influence  the  climate  of  Tripolitza,  since  Uie  Peloponnesus  produces 
abundantly  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Prickly  Fig,  which  latter  is  as  sensible  to  cold 
as  the  Date  Palm.     This  thorny  plant,  which  is  so  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  of  Africa,  forms  strong  defensive  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Messenia.     The 
Date  does  not  seem  to  inhabit  Peloponnesus ;  a  few  trees  of  it,  which  grow  near  Athens,  are 
perhaps  the  only  individuals  in  all  continental  Greece.     On  the  eastern  coast.  Orange  and 
licmon  trees  grow  as  far  inland  as  Boeotia,  Potidsea,  and  Thessaly,  and  even  to  Mount 
Olympus,  which  divides  Macedonia  from  Thessaly.     This  is  probably  the  limit  of  those 
trees;  at  least  there  is  nothing  to  attest  their  growth  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whose 
■oil,  intersected  by  mountains  and  swept  by  violent  north  winds,  is  mostlv  covered  with 
mch  forests  as  characterise  the  temperate  zone.    Hawkins,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who 
visited  the  lovely  vale  of  "  fair  Tempe,"  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  who 
has  given  a  list  of  the  trees  that  it  produces,  does  not  mention  the  Orange  and  Lemon. 
They  assuredly  grow  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  Sibthorpe  remarks 
that  the  climate  is  there  too  cool  to  ripen  their  fruit     The  Olive  succeeds  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia,  41°  N. 

To  judge  by  vegetation,  the  western  shores  are  warmer  than  the  eastern.  Near  Epirus, 
between  39°  and  40°,  precisely  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  Corfu,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  produces  both  the  Prickly  Fig  and  the  Date. 

The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone  pass  from  Epirus  into  the  lllyrian  provinces 
The  Olive  and  Myrtle,  the  Orange  and  Lemon,  adorn  the  romantic  rocks  that  skirt  the 
mouth  of  the  Cattaro  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guamero.  The  two  latter  do  not  go 
beyond : — ^the  Olive,  Myrtle,  and  Laurel,  with  Quercus  coccifera.  Ilex,  and  iEgilops,  the 
Oriental  Hornbeam  (Carpinus  orieniaUs\  the  Manna  Ash  (Frojcinus  Omus),  the  5tone 
Pine  {Pinus  Pinea\  the  Osyris  alba,  the  Terebinth  tree  and  Caper  bush,  skirt  Uie  shores  so 
&r  as  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  But  this  vegetation  wholly  ceases  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Greece  exhibits  but  few  of  the  larger  species  of  the  transition  zone :  these  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  most  common  and  remark- 
able trees  and  shrubs,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  Mount  Olympus  on  the  east,  and  as  fiir  as  the 
lOQthern  frontiers  of  Dalmatia  on  the  west,  are,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  the  Olive,  the 
ihrubby  Jasmine  {Jasminum  fruticans\  Phillyrsea  media  and  ajigustifolia,  Styrax  officinale, 
the  Strawberry  tree  {Arbutus  Unedo)  and  A.  Andrachne,  the  Myrtle  and  Pomegranate,  the 
Cherry  laurel,  and  Locust  tree  (Cercis  SiliquastrumX  the  Pistachio  {Pistacia  Lcntiscus), 
and  P.  TerefmUhus,  Zizyphus  vulffaris,  and  Christ's  thorn,  Paliurus  australis,  Rhamnus, 
Aiatemus,  the  Caper  bush,  Acer  monspessulanum,  the  Sweet  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis\  Osyris 
alba,  the  Fig  (Ficwt  Carica),  Celtis  australis,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars  and  the  Aspen; 
Pofwius  pyramidal  is  and  atheniensis,  the  Cypress  and  Stone  Pine,  the  Juniper  and  Savin, 
and  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  several  species  of*^  Cistus,  &c.  On  the  banks  of  running  waters 
and  in  damp  spots  are  the  Oriental  Plane,  Salix  monandra  and  triandra,  viminalis  and 
raprva,  the  White,  the  Weeping,  and  Crack  Willows,  the  Alder,  the  Chaste  tree  ( Vitex 

*  See  Smith's  Life  of  Sibthorpe.  in  Reea**  CjfeUpM^a. 
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Agma  eatl'ot),  and  the  Oleftnder.   On  the  sea  coast,  the  Pinaster  and  8u»e  Pine,  Quemu, 

d^ope,  &c.  The  mountaina  produce  Abies  taxiibliB,  the  Beech  fnd  Salix  retusa  (theae 
three  grow  in  the  hiBhest  reeions),  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Yew,  the  common  Oak,  Ostrya  vul- 
gaita,  the  Ash  and  CneetDut  (the  latter  Epecies  on  the  spots  of  moderate  elevatiim),  the  Hazel 
and  Corylua  Colurna,  the  Aah,  the  flat-leaved  Lime  (^TilianlatyphyUoii),  the  Horsechestnut, 
the  Service  tree  and  Mountain  Ash,  the  Wild  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  Pfrus  Aria  and  Icnni- 
nalis,  the  Ilex,  Qiiercus  Ballota  and  Q.  coccifeia,  these  three  species  preferring  the  low 
valleys  and  plains. 

Tlie  Chaste  tree  f  VUex  Agrats  eattut),  the  Terebinth  {Pistacia  Terfbinthwi\  the  Shiubb; 
Jasmine,  Myrtle,  Fig,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  &c.  overshadow  the  hills  of  Istria. 

The  Cypress,  Ilex,  Quercua  coccifera  and  jEgilops,  Oatiya  vulgaris,  the  Oriental  Horn- 
beam, Flowering  Ash,  Stone  Pine,  and  Caper  busti.  the  Rhus  Cotinua,  Osy ris  alba,  Junipenn 
Oxycednis  and  Sweet  Bay,  with  many  of  the  plants,  both  annual  and  perennial,  that  bekng 
to  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean,  grow  in  the  environs  of  Fiume  and  Trieste. 

It  is  remarltable  tlial  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  Quercus  jEgiiops,  Coiylus  Colurna,  Populu* 
alhcniensis,  the  Weeping  Willow,  Arbutus  Andrachne,  the  Horsechestnut,  tha  Wild  Cberrj 
and  Cherry  Laurel,  the  common  Almond  and  Pomegranate,  which  are  indigeoous  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  have  never  been  found  wild  to  the  west  of  the  Adriatic. 

A  few  of  the  plants  now  enumerated,  with  some  others  peculiar  to  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  Toumefort  says,  that,  except  Pbks  and  July-flowers,  we 
have  no  fine  flowers  but  what  came  originally  from  the  Levant  Tuberoees,  Hyacintha, 
Narcissuses,  and  Irises  are  derived  from  that  country,  and,  above  all,  the  Ranunculus  and 
Tulip ;  and  though  these  may  have  been  natives  of  the  Asiatic  border,  it  is  certain  that  moat 
of  them  were  introduced  to  our  gardens  through  the  medium  of  Constantinople.  The  latter 
formed  so  important  an  article  of  trade  in  nor^cm  Europe,  that  a  single  bulb  has  sold  fiir  a 
sum  equal  to  500  guineas.  Holland  now  yields  the  be«t  Hyacinths  uid  Ranonculoaea,  rec- 
tified, as  Toumefort  calls  it,  by  tlie  culture  of  the  industrious  Dutch.  The  Turks  have  long- 
been  attached  to  these  flowers,  and  it  was  the  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  who  "miacarried  be- 
fore Vienna  in  L683,  that  is  said  to  have  brought  the  latter  plant  (^Rarainevhu  onoficM*) 
(jtf .  494.)  into  lashion.  In  order  to  amuse  his  master,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  estremelf  loved 
hunting,  privacy,  and  solitude,  he  insensibly  inspired  him  with  a  iancy  for  flowers;  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  Kanuncutuses  were  what  he  most  admired,  he  wrote  to  all  the  baal: 
'''         '     It  Che  empire,  to  send  him  roots  and  seeds  of  the  finest  sorts  they  could  lay  hi 


e  to  be  seen  in  the  line  gardens  of  Constantinople  and  Paris.    The  seeds  which  were  aent 
to  the  vizier,  and  those  propagated  by  4^ 

'  private  men,  produced  vast  varieties. 

The  ambaasadora  prided  themselves  on 
sending  them  to  their  respective  mas- 
ters, and  in  Europe  they  were  improved 
bycuUure.  M.Malaval  contributed nota 
little  tiiereto  at  Marseilles;  hefiimish- 
ed  France  with  them,  and  all  foreign 
countries,"  The  Anemone  of  our  gar- 
dens (A.  hortnitii)  (Jig.  495.)  abounds 
in  the  islands.  In  the  spring,  Milo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago are  covered,  says  Toumefort,  like 
a  carpet,  thick  set,  and  as  it  wore  stud- 
ded, with  anemones  of  all  coloura ;  they 
are  single,  yet  from  their  seeds  come 
the  mosteplendid  varieties  thai  are  seen 
continues  the  same  author,  "  of  all  the  rare  plants  growing  in 
ie\,  or  prickly  ehnibbj^  Bomet  {Poterium  (pino«um)  (JE^.  4%.}, 
was  that  which  pleasei!  us  most :  we  had  met  with  it  before  in  Candia  i  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  this  plant,  which  requires  great  care  to  raise  in  our  gardens,  could  be  so 
common  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  an  under-ehrub,  called  in  vulgar  Greek  Slabida:  besidea 
the  resemblance  of  its  name,  it  answers  in  its  virtues  to  the  Stabe  of  Dioscorides.  The 
prickly  Pimpernel  is  of  marvellous  use  in  these  islands,  towards  multiplving  the  pasturages, 
and  translbrming,  as  it  were,  the  heaths  into  meadows.  In  August,  when  it  blows  north, 
and  the  plant  is  dried  up,  Ihey  set  fire  to  the  foot  of  it ;  in  an  instant  the  wind  carriea  the 
flames  tar  and  wide,  even  to  the  very  mountains.  The  first  autumn  rains  that  fall  fetch  out 
an  excellent  herbage  from  these  burnt  lands,  and  this  much  sooner  than  in  France,  bccanae 
It  tiever  freezes  in  this  island,  and  very  rarely  snows."  The  Isle  of  Sengho,  and  a  few  other 
islands,  albne  produce  the  beautiful  arborescent  Pink  (Diantku*  arboreut)  (_fig.  4ST.X  the 
discovery  of  which  seams  to  have  delighted  Toumefort  more  than  almost  any  wier  circun)- 
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Mance  in  the  whole  course  of  hiB  travels.  He  introduced  it  to  the  Rojpal  Gardens  at  Ptri^ 
where  it  maintained  its  honour,  he  tella  ua,  amidst  an  infinite  number  of  scarce  planta  tVom 
the  same  country. 

Gum  I^anmn  is  the  produce  of  a  venr  handsome  species  of  Cistus,  well  known  in  oar 
guieaa,  the  C.  creticua  0^.  496.),  the  Ledon  of  Dioscoridee,  in  wboee  time  the  gnm  that 
497 


noted  &om  the  glands  of  the  leaves  was  obtained  bj  driving'  goats  in  amon^;  the  •hniba^  or 
1^  theae  animals  natufally  browsing  upon  them,  when  the  substance  adheres  to  their  hair 
■ad  beud:L  Now  that  this  substance  is  collected  to  supply  a  more  extended  commerce,  • 
(_fig.  499,)  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  which 
■'       by  Toumefort,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 


is  attested  by  Sieber,  in  his  Voyage  to  Crete.  "  It  is  a  kind  of  rake. 


■lb.   : 

■^^^^l^^k     witJi  a  doubfe  row  of  long  leatliem  straps.     It  was  in  the  heat  of 

^^^^I^^R    the  day,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring;  circumstances  necea- 

^^^^^^HBI    sary  to  the  gathering  of  l^anum.    Seven  or  eight  country  fellows, 

^^^■MHI     in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  were  brushbg  the  plants  with  their 

^^^Him     whips;  the  straps  whereof,  by  rubbing  against  the  leaves  of  this 

^^^HBmHH    ehrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  Blickiag'  on  the  leaves : 

^I^^^HubIM    this  is  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  which  sweats  through 

M    ^^HMllllfflH    '^^  texture  of  those   leaves  like  a  tatty  dew,  in  shining  drops,  aa 

W        ^^BfflmrlH    *''^"'  ^  turpentine.     When  the  whips  are  sufficiently  laden  with 

^  9^'l\m    this  grease,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape  it  clean  off  the  straps,  and 

'  .  make  it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakee  of  diOerent  size :  this  is  what  comes 

hxriBiM  Kit  »1lKiiiii  (be     to'us,  under  the  luune  of  Ladanum  or  Labdanum.     A  man  who  is 

*■  ■*"-"■  diligent  will  gatlier  3  Ibe.-  per  day  or  more,  which  they  sell  for  a 

ctown  on  the  spot :  thin  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleasant  than  laborious,  because  it  must  be 

dene  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  deadest  calm ;  and  yel  the  purest  Iddanum 

tuiDot  be  obtained  Iree  fi*nm  tilth,  because  the  winds  of  the  preceding  day  have  blown  dust 

upon  the  ehniba."  About  50  cwt.  of  it  is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  sent  ezclusivel; 

to  Constantinople. 

Gmn  Tragacanth  is  a  no  less  important  article  of  trade  than  Gum  Ladanum,  and  appears 
to  be  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  Astragalus  Tragacantba  (Jg.  500.)  and  A,  creticua  (Jg.  501), 

501  - 


but  of  Others  rf  the  same  genus,  which  form  a  group,  distinguished  by  their  permanent  leaf^ 
ftalka,  which  eventually  become  spinescent.  Toumefort  describes  the  Cretan  plant,  and 
figures  a  epecimen,  in  his  Vojo^e  to  the  Jjfvant.  "  We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  he,  "rf 
leiwrely  examining  the  Gum  Trajrucanlh  upon  Mount  Ida.  It  appears  naturally  b  the  close 
of  Jane  and  in  the  following  months.     During  that  time,  the  nourishing  juice  of  this  plant. 
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thickened  by  the  heat,  bursts  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  contaio  it     It  not  oolr 

accumuktes  in  the  heart  of  the  stems  and  blanches,  but  io  the  interstices  of  the  Sbne,  which 
are  disposed  in  rays.  This  sap  coagulates  in  filaments,  as  in  the  pores  of  the  bark;  and 
these  filaments,  stiikin^  through  the  ^k,  gradually  work  tlieir  way  out,  as  thcnr  ue  poshed 
forward  by  the  new  moisturs  Ujat  the  roots  afford.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  sabstance 
becomes  hardened,  and  forms  either  lumpe  or  twisted  laminte,  similar  to  worms  of  various 
lengths,  according  lo  the  quantity  of  gap;  it  even  seems  that  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
this  pLuit  contributes  to  the  expression  of  the  Gum  Tragucanth.  These  fibres,  disentangle 
like  hepp,  being  pulled  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  shepherds  and  of  horses,  shrink  up  with 
heat,  and  facilitate  the  issuing-  of  the  extruvasated  juice."  Sieber,  however,  in  his  Cretan 
voyaee,  tells  us  he  could  not  learn  that  the  Cretan  Astragal  {Aitragaltu  ercficui)  produced 
any  Gum  Tta^ecanih.  On  Mount  Lebanon,  Tragocanth,  we  know,  is  yielded  by  the  Astra- 
galus gummiferv  of  La  Billardierc.  who,  however,  observes,  contrary  to  the  remarks  of 
Tournefort,  that  it  is  not  during  the  great  heats  of  the  day  that  this 
substance  Hows,  but  during  the  night,  and  a  little  after  suurise;  and 
he  even  thinks  that  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  or  a  heavy  dew,  is  neces- 
sary for  its  production ;  and  states  that  the  shepherds  of  Lebanoa 
only  go  in  search  of  this  substance  when  the  mounlain  has  been 
covered  during  the  night  with  thick  clouds. 

Those  kmds  of  wood  which  wc  consider  among  the  most  precioot 
e  burnt  by  the  Greeks  for  fuel.  In  Amorgos  they  consume  nothing 
it  Mastich  and  the  Cypress-leaved  "   '      '  '  .     -  i  .  . 

12.)  which  produces  Olibanum.  The 
their  fishing  excursions.     At  the  s 
sort  of  grating,  inlo  which  t 

In  the  night  it  is  set  fire  to ;  and  while  the  fish  are  following  the 
boat,  attracted  by  the  light,  tlicy  strike  at  them  with  a  trident  or 
three-forked  javelin.     This  wood  is  not,  however,  the  produce  of 
Amorgoe,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  but  is  brought  trom  the  adjoin- 
ing isiana.     in  uie  town  of  Crete,  you  may  see  bundles  of  wood  for  firi^  of  the  most 
fragrant  description,     "  Nothing  is  used,"  says  Sieber,  "  but  Sage,  Thyme,  Cistua,  Cypres* 
wood  (j^.  503.),  Marjoram,  and  Lavender ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  delighttiil  country,  when 
not  only  the  air  is  scented  with  the  balsaniic  odour  i^ 
the  numerous  aromatic  plants,  eepeciaHy  after  a  shower 
of  rain,  but  where  the  very  smoke  is  perfiuaed  with  the 
fr^muce  of  the  wood  of  which  their  fires  are  made." 

The  Mastich  and  Terebinth  are  gum-resins,  for  which 
the  island  of  Scio  is  especi- 
ally celebrated.  The  former 
is  the  product  of  the  Pis- 
tacia  Lentiscus  (Ji/f.  504). 
J  Olivier  says  that  "  Mastich 
must  be  considered  as  one  ^ 
of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  produclionB  of  the 
island,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Scb  owe  to  it  a  port  of 
their  privileges,  and  Uic  cul- 
tivators much  of  their  inde- 
Endence  and  comfort.  The 
■ntiscus  which  yields  it 
no  way  differs  from  that 
which  grows  in  the  south  ' 

of  Europe  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  from  which  no 
cured.  Some  slight  varieties  may  be  seen  at  Scio,  with  leaves  of  a 
which  are  owing  to  culture,  and  peipetuatcd  by  grafb  and  layers. 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  Mastich,  it  is  cuatomoiy  to  make  slight  and  n_ 

the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  from  the  15th  to  the  2flth  of  July,  accoiding  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  From  these  clefts  a  liquid  juice  iiuensibly  trickles,  which  hardens  by  degrees, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  in  drops  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes  even  fills 
on  the  ground.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  removed  with  a  sharp  iron  instra- 
ment,  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  extremity.  FVequcntly  a  cloth  is  spread  beneath  the  tree, 
that  the  Mastich  may  not  be  impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt.  According  to  regulationa 
made  on  the  subject,  the  first  gathering  cannot  take  place  before  the  27lh  of  August,  ft 
lasts  eight  consecirtive  days,  and  ftesh  incisions  are  made  up  to  the  aSlh  of  September,  when 
■  new  narvest  takes  place,  wliich  o^in  occupies  eight  days.    After  that  period  the  trees  are 
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not  cut  again ;  but  until  tlie  19th  of  November,  the  Mastich  that  contmaes  to  flow  is  col- 
lect^ on  the  Hond&f  and  Tuesday  of  every  week)  and  it  is  SiriiiddeD  after  that  period  to 
gather  any. 

"  A  cnriouB  experiment,  which  deservea  to  be  generally  known,  came  to  my  hearing.  Am 
it  is  Ibrbidden  to  cultivate  the  Lentiscus  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  ^vemment,  a  Turk, 
hoping  to  evade  the  law,  and  still  obtain  the  Mastich,  grafted  some  Lentisk  plants  on  young' 
Terebinths.  They  took  perfectly  well,  but  the  mon  was  surprised,  some  years  after,  to  fiid 
that  fmra  the  incision  be  had  made,  a  substance  exuded,  which  combined  tlic  odour  and  qua- 
lities  of  Mastich  with  the  fluidity  of  Terebinth.  Mastich  ia  coUectod  ia  twenty-one  villages, 
situated  to  tlie  south  of  the  town;  and  the  quantity  amounts,  on  an  avemfre,  to  rather  more 
than  125,000  Iba.  45,000  lbs.  belong-  lo  the  Aga,  who  Ihrrna  the  article;  and  they  are  paid 
to  him  by  the  cultivators  as  a  tax  lor  the  permission  of  growing  it  The  surplus  brings 
them  in  about  50  perms  for  2)  lbs.  (rather  less  than  a  shilling),  and  the?  arc  fbrbiddeQ,  under 
heavy  penalties,  lo  sell  it  to  any  one  but  the  contractor.  The  beet  and  flnest  quality  is  sent 
to  CixiGtantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  eignior's  palace.  The  second  sort  goes  to  Cairo, 
mod  posses  into  the  harama  of  the  ^melukes;  while  merchants  only  obtain  a  mixture  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities." 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  quantity  of  Mastich  affi>rded  by  the  island  of  Scto  can  supply 
the  great  consumption  of  this  article  in  Turkey  and  Europe.  A  traveller,  indeed,  astuied 
Olivier  that  the  Lentiscus  is  cultivated  in  the  mterior  of  Natolia.  Throughout  the  Ott» 
roan  empire,  it  is  an  universal  practice  for  all  the  women,  even  the  Franks,  to  chew 
Hostich  almost  incessantly.'  It  softens  in  the  mouth,  to  which  it  imparts  so  agreeaUa 
fragnnce,  while  it  strengthens  the  gums  and  whitens  the  teeth.  It  is  also  used  ht  fiimi- 
gatioa  and  perfumes;  as  a  remedy  for  various  diseases,  and  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  lo 
bread. 

The  Terebbth  flows  naturally  in  summer  from  clefts  in  the  bark  of  another  species  of 
Pistacia,  the  P.  Terebinthus  0^.  505.).  It  is  at  first  liqaid, 
and  of  a  bluish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  white ;  but  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  commonly 
called  Scian  Terebmth,  beutg  principally  grown  in  that  island. 
But  its  flow  is  facilitated  by  the  incisions  which  the  native* 
make,  every  spring,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Every  morning,  after  the  coolness  of  night  has  condensed  It, 
thb  substance  is  collected  with  a  spatula,  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  flat  stones  that  are  laid  expressly  to  receive 
it.  As  the  gum,  thus  obtained,  is  always  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter,  it  is  purified  by  being  run  throngh  small 
baskets,  aft^r  having  been  liquefied  by  expoeore  Co  the  sun. 

The  Terebinth  trees  affbiti  but  little  pum  in  proportion  to 
their  size;  for  an  individual  60  years  old,  and  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  yields  but  ten  or  eleven 
ounces  annually.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Terebinth  ia 
veiT  expensive,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced.  Part  ia  consumed  in  the  Levant, 
■nd  the  rest  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  called  V» 
netian  Terebinth.  Thus  the  true  terebinth  of  Scio  ia  hardly  ever  to  bo  obtained  pure:  that 
which  is  really  so  may  be  known  by  its  thickness,  and  by  possessing  a  more  agreeable  odour 
than  the  turpentine  of  the  spruce  and  other  fir  trees ;  it  is  also  destitute  of  biltemesa  and 
acridity. 

A  species  of  Cynipe,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  terebinth,  occasions 
galls  and  large  excrescences,  contaming  a  small  portion  of  a  very  limpid  and  odoriferous 

The  Ferula  of  the  ancients,  the  mt6ifi  of  Dioscoridea,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  allied  to 
the  AasafiEtida,  which  is  equally  one  of  the  Feimels,  and  referred  by  most  authore  to  the 
P.  communis ;  while  Toumetbrt,  who  describes  it  in  the  island  of  Skinosa,  where  it  is  still 
callwl  Nartheca,  says :— "  It  bears  a  stalk  five  feet  high,  three  inches  thick :  at  every  ton 
inrhes  there  Li  a  knot,  branched  at  each  knot,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  two  lines  thick :  the 
hollow  of  this  stalk  is  full  of  white  marrow,  which,  being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a  match; 
thi»  Are  holds  a  good  while,  and  consumes  the  marrow  very  gently,  without  damaging  the 
bark,  which  makes  them  use  this  plant  in  carrying  &om  one  place  to  another:  oursailow 
laul  in  a  good  Htore  of  it  This  custom  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  mav  help  to  explain 
a  pasBBge  in  Hesiod,  who,  M«iiking  of  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven,  says  that 
be  brought  it  in  a  ferula.  The  foundation  of  this. fable  doubtless  proceeds  from  Prometheus 
bein?  the  inventor  of  the  steel  that  strikes  fire  from  the  flint  In  all  probability  Prometheus 
n»de  use  of  the  pith  of  the  ferula  instead  of  a  match,  and  taught  men  how  to  prewrve  firo 
in  the  stalks  of  thb  plant.  The  stem  is  strong  enough  to  be  leaned  upm,  but  too  light  to 
hurt  in  striking ;  and.  therefore,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity,  wisely 
<ndained  the  first  men  that  drank  wine  lomake  uae  of  this  plant,  because,  being  healed  with 
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axcessive  drinking,  they  would  often  break  one  another's  heads  with  the  ordinaiy  ctnea. 
The  priests  of  the  same  deity  supported  themselves  on  these  stalks  when  they  walked ;  and 
Pliny  observes  that  this  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  asses,  though  to  other  beasts  of  burthen 
it  is  rank  poison.  We  could  not  try  the  truth  of  this  observation,  there  being  nothing  but 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  island.  The  plant  is  now  used  for  making  low  stools:  they  take  the 
dried  stall^,  and  by  placing  them  alternately  in  length  and  br^th,  they  form  them  mto 
cubes,  fastened  at  the  four  comers  with  pegs  of  wood.  These  cubes  are  the  visiting-stoolt 
of  the  ladies  of  Amorgoe.  What  a  different  use  is  this  from  that  the  ancients  put  the  ferula 
to!  Plutarch  and  Strabo  take  notice  that  Alexander  kept  Homer's  works  enclosed  in  a 
casket  of  ferula,  on  account  of  its  lightness :  the  body  of  the  casket  was  made  of  this  plant, 
and  then  covered  with  some  rich  stuff  or  skin,  set  off  with  ribs  of  gold,  and  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones." 

Many  of  the  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  wine.  Samos  was  chiefly  fiuned  for  its  Mus- 
cadine, notwithstanding  that  Strabo  was  ravished  with  every  individual  thing  in  it,  except 
the  vnne ;  but "  belike,"  says  Toumefort,  "  he  never  tasted  the  Muscadine  wine ;  or,  per- 
haps, they  never  bethought  themselves  then  of  making  any."  Naxos  had  two  &ble8  related 
of  it,  that  the  women  are  brought  to  bed  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  that  there  flows  a 
spring  of  wine  in  the  island.  The  wines  of  Greece  are  in  common  use  throughout  Italy. 
They  have  been  celebrated,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  ancient  medals  repre- 
sented garlands  of  ivy,  interwoven  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  wines,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort,  have  just  tartness  enough  to  qualify  their  lusciousness ;  and  the  lusciousness,  hi  from 
being  fulsome,  is  attended  with  that  delicious  balm,  which,  4n  those  who  have  tasted  the 
Candian  wines,  begets  a  contempt  for  all  other  wines  whatever.  Jupiter  never  drank  any 
other  nectar  when  he  reigned  king  of  this  island.  The  Turks  cannot  forbear  this  tempting 
juice,  at  least  in  the  night-time,  and  then  they  make  clear  work.  The  Greeks  drink  it 
night  and  day,  without  water,  and  in  small  draughts,  happy  that  they  can  thus  bury  the 
remembrance  of  their  misery.  When  water  is  poured  on  these  wines,  the  glass  looks  as  if 
it  were  full  of  clouds,  shot  through  with  fluctuating  curling  threads,  occasioned  by  the  great 
quantity  of  ethereal  oil  which  predominates  in  tliis  delicious  liquid. 

Malmsey,  or  Malvoise,  so  called  from  the  village  of  Malwisi  in  that  island,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  produce  of  Crete ;  and  it  was  such  a  &vourite  with  the  Italians,  that  they  have  a 
proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  '*  manna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  brain."  Sieber  wit> 
nessed  the  process  of  making  it  in  Crete,  and  describes  the  annual  benediction  of  the  wine, 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  monastery  of  Arcadi  :* — **  Lord  God !  thoa 
who  lovest  mankind,  direct  thine  eyes  to  this  wine,  and  on  those  who  shall  drink  it :  bless 
our  vessels,  thrice  blessed,  as  the  wells  of  Jacob  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  as  thoa  hast 
blessed  this  drink  of  the  Apostles.  O  Lord,  thou  who  wast  present  at  the  wedding  of  Cans, 
and  by  changing  the  water  into  wine,  revealed  thy  glory  to  thy  disciples,  send  now  thy 
Holy  Spirit  on  this  wine,  and  bless  it  in  thy  name !" 

The  botanist  need  not  be  told  that  the  currants  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  vine ;  though  among  the  unskilled  in  natural  history  an  opiijion  prevails  that  they  aie 
^rden  currants  in  a  dried  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  grapes,  the  berries  of  a  vine ;  but 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  what  species  authors  are  not  agreed.  yThey  derive  their  name 
from  having  been  first  brought  from  Corinth ;  and  as  they  are  seedless,  Linneus  considered 
them  a  variety  of  the  common  Vine  (  Vitis  vinifera\  and  called  it  /3  Corinthiaea  myrenm. 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  brought  a  living  plant,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  from  the  ruins  of  Corindi, 
with  no  small  trouble  and  care ;  but  his  ignorant  gardener  threw  it  away.  Sir  James  EL 
Smith  doubts  whether  the  "  Zante  Currant,'*^  which  is  cultivated  at  Kew  and  in  some  oUier 
curious  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  that  island,  pre-eminentlv  styled,  for  its  beauty,  **  ZanUef 
fior  di  I^vante,"  be  the  same  plant  as  yields  the  currants  of'^  commerce. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  native  zoology  of  Turkey  is  unquestionably  less  known  than  that  of  many  ftr  distant 
regions,  inhabited  by  savages  or  barbarians.  The  banefiil  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  shown  in 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  its  followers,  who  even  pride  themselves  on  their  contempt  for 
knowledge,  is  the  curse  of  every  nation  which  has  been  condenmed  to  bend  beneath  its  gaJl- 
ing  yoke.  No  part  of  Europe  is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  philosophic  zoc^ogist  tfata 
the  provinces  d[  European  Turkey,  and  no  part  has  been  so  completely  unexplored.  Our 
ideas,  therefore,  of  its  native  zoology  can  only  be  formed  from  analogy.  Situated  in  the  most 
genial  climate,  abounding  in  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  rich  and  pajestic  forests,  frnitful 
plains,  and  noble  rivers,  with  its  shores  bathed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  many  animals  now  rarely  seen  in  more  populous  and  civilized  countries  here  enioy 
theif  native  range ;  and  others  may  probably  exist,  still  unknown  to  science.  The  proximity, 
also,  of  Western  and  Muior  Asia,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  cradle  of  tne  homan 
race,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  European  Turkey  is  that  ^  border  country"  wbcare  the 
two  great  zoological  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  and  blend. 

*  BuUt  on  tbt  fiu  of  tbt  mini  of  Arcadia. 
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AmoDK  Che  birds  sre  found  several  of  those  wading  species,  more  common  to  the  wum 
•hores  of  Africa.  Th&l  singular  bird,  the  Europesn  or  Pink-coloured  Flamingo,  ie  a  frequent 
vioiter  to  the  salt-water  pools  and  marsheB,  accompanied  by  the  Pelican  (Jiff.  506.)  and  many 
odier  waterfowl ;  and  the  stork  builds  unraolestea  on  the  magnificent  niuis  of  tJie  oncien 
tamples. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  better  known.  The  horses,  originally  brought  fnm  tho 
Mighbouriug  shores  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  sUll  replenished  by  ccnstant  intercourse  with 


ifaoae  countries,  are  naturally  fine.     The  cattle  are  very  large,  furnished  with  ample  home, 

uid  are  apparently  of  the  eajne  breed  as  those  of  southern  Italy.  The  Wallachlan  sheep 
{Jig.  5fn^  bav-e  long  been  celebrated  for  the  singfularity  of  their  horns ;  they  diverge  slroost 
at  right  angles  from  the  head,  are  very  long,  ami  are  spirally  twisted:  this  breed,  which  is 
white,  is  derived  ftoia  the  Cretan,  and  in  ibrm  resembles  the  old  unimproved  breed  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  wool,  thouE^h  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  it  is  straight  on  the  thighs  and  taO. 
The  superstition  of  tile  Turks  l^s  them  lo  abhor  pigs.  The  Turkish  ^eyhnind,  though 
well  formed,  is  a  disgusting  little  animal,  from  the  skin  being  almost  destitute  of  hair. 

Sect.  HI. — HUlorical  Geography. 

The  Turks,  or  Toorks,  are  a  nurnerous  race,  whose  original  seat  was  in  the  high  central 
luficaa  of  Tartary,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Jazartea,  luid  along  the  border  of  the  Altai. 
Tbeir  large  and  handsome  persons,  and  their  &ir  and  ruddy  com^exions,  distinguish  them 
ftm  the  meagre,  diminutive,  and  almost  de&rmed  aspect  of  the  Mongols,  the  other  ruling 
Tutar  mce.  In  the  tenth  century,  having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  they  were  attracted 
bj'tlie  rich  and  beautitiil  regions  of  the  south,  and  poured  down  through  Khorassan  into  Persia. 

The  princes  of  [he  Scljuc  dynnHty  bad,  at  the  above  period,  established  full  sway  over 
Pwtk.  Thence  they  crowed  the  Euphrates,  to  attack  the  weakened  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  the  Saracen  princc^x.  They  went  triumphant;  and  established  in  Asia  Minor 
what  was  called  the  kin^rdom  of  Roum,  while  other  chiefs  over-ran  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. 
At  this  time  tho  whole  of  We^item  Asia  was  subject  to  Turkish  dynasties.  But  their  &1I 
wu  preparing.  The  outrages,  of  which  their  ude  bands  were  guilty,  formed  one  of  the 
chief  motivee  which  impelled  the  European  powers  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  crusades. 
Tba  lAtin  nations  poured  in  with  a  force  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  withstand;  and 
Ibe  tfaronee  of  Jerusalem  and  Iconium  were  speedily  subverted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Hnraob.  imder  Zingis,  having  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Tartary,  followed  the  traces  of 
Ike  Tnrks,  irrested  fhon  them  Persia,  an'.l  subverted  (he  caliphate.  At  the  end  of  the  thir- 
iMSth  century,  the  once  proud  dynasties  of  Seljuk  were  reduced  to  a  number  of  scattered 
eliieflkio*,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  and  high  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obliged 
lo  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongul  khans  of  Persia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  one  of  their  chie&  was  the  man  who,  m  1290  erecting  an  inde- 
pendent standard,  founded  the  mighlv  Ottonuui  empire.  He  appeared  first  under  the  aspect 
of  a  Scythian  chief,  a  leader  of  shepherds  and  bandits;  but 'first  conquering  and  then  uniting 
■nder  his  standard  a  number  of  neighbouring  tribes,  he  assembled  a  formidable  military 
farce.  His  successor,  Orchan,  having  taken  Prusa,  erected  it  into  a  capital,  which  almost 
defied  the  imperial  mclropolis  Constantinople,  His  successors  continually  augmented  their 
face  by  the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  trained  Co  arms  the  captive  youth  of  the 
eoBqiiOTed  countries.  They  continued  to  make  acquisitions  from  the  decrepid  Greek  emjrire, 
WtU  dte  walls  of  Constantinople  enclosed  all  that  remained  of  tlie  dommion  of  the  Cgeaors. 

The  Turkish  empire  was  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  capture  of  Constantinc^le, 
in  1459,  by  Mahomet  U.  The  power  of  the  Turks  now  struck  terror  into  all  Europe.  In 
As  succeeding  century  they  subdued  Egypt,  the  Barbarv  States,  and  all  the  Arabian  coast 
on  the  Red  Sea,  In  Europe  they  reiidered  tributary  the  Crimea  and  the  countries  along 
the  Danube;  they  over-ran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  repeatedly  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
When  afbirs  came  to  that  crisis,  however,  the  European  states  took  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Poland  and  Germany  united  against  the  invader,  who  was  repeatedly  driven  bock 
with  prodigious  Ices.  At  sea,  notwithstanding  th«  gallant  lesirtance  of  (he  Venetians  anl 
Voi.IL  2A 
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the  knights  of  St  John,  the  Turks  lone  carried  all  before  them:  they  subdued  RhodM^ 
Cyprus,  and  aU  the  Greek  islands ;  and  it  was  only  ut  the  little  lock  of  Malta  that  their 
progress  received  a  check. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  sernnteentb  ceo- 
tury,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  ei{;hteenth.  The  rigour  of  that  discipline,  by  which 
tbe^  had  rendered  themselves  so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaz^ ;  the  grand  rngmof 
resifiined  himself  to  tlic  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  eeraglioj  and  the  revolts  of  the 
pachas  in  every  quarter  distracted  the  empire.  When  the  European  powera  began  to  DMke 
war  with  regular  armies,  ttiey  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands  which  followed  die 
Turkish  standard.  Above  all,  when  RusHia  began  to  develope  her  gigmntic  energies  the 
star  of  Ottoman  ascendency  rapidly  declined.  Defeated  in  every  battle,  losing  several  <£ 
their  finest  provinces,  and  holding  the  rest  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  Turks  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  In  the  last  war,  in£ed.  General  Dicbitsch  entered  Adrianople,  and  saw  the 
road  to  the  capital  open;  though  peace  was  then  panted  on  moderate  terms.  But  Turk^ 
has  since  undergone  a  still  deeper  humiliation,  havmg  seen  her  empire  almost  subverted  1^ 
Ibrahim,  son  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  when  she  was  saved  only  by~the  utterpoaitim  of  Roim, 
her  mortal  enemy,  and  obliged  to  sacrifice  Syria  and  Palestine,  two  of  the  finest  portkoia  «f 
her  territory. 

Sect.  IV. — PiJitical  Oeography. 

The  Turkish  political  s^tem  ha^  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  EuropMn  power,  bat 

.»,  is  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  model.    Its  principle  is  the  n^ 

jection  of  tlie  whole  administration,  civil,  military,  and  religioot, 

to  the  absolute  disposal  of  one  man.    The  grand  tignior,  CMg, 

506.),  the  "shadow  of  God,"  and  "  reiiige  of  the  world,"  iscanader- 

ed  as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  ell 

the  powers,  legislative,  executive.  Judicial,  and  ecclesiastical.   B^ 

lim  1.,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of 

caliph ;  but  tullan,  or  graiid  ngnior,  is  that  by  which  the  mler 

of  Turkey  is  best  known.    So  deeply  rooted  is  the  veneraticn  ffar 

the  Othman  family,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  reroln- 

tions,  the  Idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  nUaw 

himself  on  the  imperial  throne ;  and  after  cutting  off  the  heed  ef 

one  Bultan,  nothing  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next 

heir  to  the  throne.     Under  the  Mussulman  system,  the  qHritoel 

and  temporal  powera  being  considered  as  essentially  one,  a  peca- 

communicated  to  him  in  whom  they  centre.  According  to  piofiaad 

doctors,  nothing  that  the  sultan  does  can  be  morally  wrong.      He  is  cnwidtnd 

aleo  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  excepting  those  dedicated  to  inooe  niaiL 

The  vizier  (fig,  509.),  assisted  b^  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolTee  entb* 

Eiv>  _  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state.  The  grand  signior  does  not  evaSt 

like  some  other  Oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  jaig- 

ment,  but  delegates  that  function  also  to  his  minister;  whcis  tin* 

bvested  with  the  authority  of  supreme  magistrate,  »fpim)M  to  all 

civil  and  military  ofiices,  puis  to  death  oil  who  oppose  his  mai^ 

sures,  and  commands  the  army  in  person,  leaving  at  court  in  Ui 

absence  a  pacha,  under  the  title  of  cotmacan.     He  i     ' 


lomed  to  go  disguised  through  the  city,  to  examine  the  wmrtti^ 
measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods ;  and,  on  discovering  any  oefr 
ciency,  to  apply  the  bastinado,  nail  Che  offender  by  the  ear  to  the 
door  of  his  shop,  or  even  strike  olT  his  head.  The  diran  consirted 
formerly  of  six  pachas  of  three  tails ;  but  of  late  has  been  fbnned 
of  the  principal  state  ofiicera :  the  two  cadi  ukeri,  or  judges  of 
Gnsd  Vairr.  jj,g  ^^y .  the  kiaia  6ey,  who  forms  a  sort  of  reii  fffendi  ( jlfTblO.), 

an  officer  combining  the  fianctions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  secretary  of  state  both  Sir  the 
home  and  foreisn  departments;  the  lefterdar  effendi,  or  general  treasurer  of  the  eOMtie; 
the  Ichelebi  effendi,  a  sort  of  naval  secretary ;  the  zapitan  pacha  (.fig.  511.X  or  locdnigh 
admiral.  In  general,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  flinctioDa  in  this  and  n 
a  European  court  or  ministry;  a  circumstance  from  which  confiiaica  is  often  apt  to  *iwa. 

The  mvjlit,  and  vlema,  or  body  ofmoUaht,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  SMpire, 
and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character  of  a  national  conncil.  They  an  not,  as 
has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministera  of  religion ;  though  since  the  Komn  and  its  ceo- 
mentories  form  the  only  law  of  the  em;»re,  and  the  mollahs  receive  their  aducatiini  in  the 
madreuei,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques,  they  bear  quite  a  sacred  character.  The 
miffti  (fig.  512.)  is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dignity ;  he  gilds  the  sabre  on  the  sot 
tan,  an  act  equivalent  to  coronation ;  and  the  sovereign  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him. 
while  he  advances  only  three  towards  the  grand  vitier.    No  great  measure  of  state  can  be 
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TCgolu'lf  taken,  or  commaDd  the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  i  fetwa  fitm  the  mnftt. 
"ne  raltui  caniKit  behead  him ;  and  though  Mured  IV.  sought  to  emle  this  statute  bf 
poundine  him  in  a  mortar,  the  interpretation  was  ecarcelf  considered  KXiod,  and  hu  not  been 
MlowetT  The  eultan,  however,  in  caxc  of  high  cause  of  wrath,  poBsessee,  or  at  least  exer- 
ciaes,  the  power  of  deposing  the  mufti,  and  thus  secures  in  general  his  strict  subeerviency; 
Ifamgh  at  other  times  that  otScer,  b;  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  popular  discontents,  baa 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  members  of  (he  ulemt 
oDgiit  to  be  elected  by  the  mufti,  after  strict  examination,  and  with  some  regard  to  heredt- 
tuy  claim ;  bat  the  grand  signior  is  in  the  habit  of  nominating  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
ftvm  pure  bvour. 

Justice  is  administered  by  members  of  the  ulema:  those  in  the  la^e  towns  are  termed 
WKiOait.  and  in  the  smaller  towns  cadi* ;  the  nominationa  being  made  by  the  sultan  fem  a 
lat  pmented  by  the  mufti.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  simplicj^. 
At  the  iitMK  hanneh,  or  vizier's  tribunal,  there  is  a  written  statement  of  tlie  ease,  which 
■oat,  however,  be  comprised  in  a  page,  leaving  room  for  the  sentence  at  the  bottom.  The 
puties  then  plead  ;  two  or  three  witnesses  are  examined  on  each  side ;  and  the  decision  ia 
pren  on  the  spot.  Justice  is  thus  neither  costly  nor  tedious,  but  it  is  venal.  Few  judges 
•re  inaccesaible  to  a  bribe ;  and  lal^e  witnesses  are  more  numerous,  and  more  shameless, 
tku  in  abnoBt  any  other  country.  After  all,  Turk  against  Turk  has  a  tolerable  cbance ;  but 
tfaose  beyond  the  pale  of  the  faith  afibrd  a  mine  of  wealth  Co  true  believers,  who,  in  opening 
a  proww  against  them,  are  almost  certain  to  gain  something. 

Hie  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  moet  brillisDt  appendage  to  the  Oitomsn  Porte, 
bat  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action.  In  dits  palace,  or  prison,  are 
inmured  500  or  61X1  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  realms 
rf  Gnnpe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  wherever  Turks  can  rule,  or  Tartars  ravage.  The  pachas 
•nd  trUlutary  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most 
aflective  mode  of  gaining  imperial  favour.  Into  these  recesses  only  short  and  stolen  glancea 
bave  been  cast  by  Furopeans;  but  their  reports  attest  a  splendour  like  that  which  is  cele- 
Intted  in  the  Arabian  taleR:  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  olive  or  walnut  wood,  curiously 
carved,  richly  gihled,  and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  the  floors 
iftead  with  Ilie  richest  Persian  carpets.  The  suilan  does  not  marry,  judging  his  place  too 
hvh  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an  equslity.  From  the  multitude  of  beauties,  however,  he 
•sliects  seven,  who  are  culled  kadunit  or  bvourites,  while  the  remaining  crowd  are  con> 
fennded  under  the  appellation  of  odalitquts,  or  ahives.  The  number  seven  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  when  a  vacancy  Is  wanted,  it  can  be  etTected  by  removing  one  of  them  to  the 
old  aeraglio,  a  dignified  retirement,  which  receives  also  the  fcvourites  of  the  prince  imme- 
diately on  his  death.  These  imprisoned  beauties  are  guarded  by  numerous  buuls  of  unfbiv 
lunate  slaves  reduced  to  the  state  of  eunuchs.  The  gates  and  outer 
apartments  are  ffuatded  by  white  eunuchs;  but  black  eunuchs,  ren- 
dered safe  by  their  deformity,  are  stationed  in  all  the  interior  recesses. 
Many  of  these  personages  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  the  kitlar  aga 
{Jig.  513.),  their  chietf  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  env 
pire,  and  even  a  sort  of  head  of  the  church.  In  another  palace  ara 
reared  a  great  body  of  ichoglaiu,  or  pages,  trained  in  all  gracetui 
exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  attendance  on  the  sultaiu  They 
are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of  state,  though  in  that  capacity  they 
are  viewed  with  utter  contempt  by  the  hardy  chiefs  who  have  forced 
their  way  by  merit  and  services.  Another  class  of  eminent  characters 
in  this  court  consists  of  the  mutes.  A  Turkish  grandee,  lolling  on 
*•»■  his  sola,  requires  incessant  attendance :  his  pipe,  sherbet,  and  slippers, 

mut  be  at  any  moment  handed  to  him  or  to  his  guests ;  he  must  therefore  have  some  one 
More  whom  he  can  speak  without  reserve,  and  without  fear  of  his  secrets  being  made  pub- 
ic, but  many,  to  reach  such  high  employments,  feign  themselves  lobe  labntring  under 
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these  infirmitiea.     Dwarfe,  by  a 
favourites ;  and  when  any  indivii 


e  which  seema  commoa  to  uncultivalad  tniitda,  are  kIk 
n  any  individual  unites  the  perfections  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  • 
dwatf,  he  becoraea  one  to  whom  the  highest  value  is  attached. 

The  finances  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  very  deep  mystery  ;  indeed,  their  amooat 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  measured  by  tliat  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  treuuy.  The  landi 
held  aa  the  aole  property  of  the  sultan  are  tet  out  on  uie  tenure  of  military  aemce ;  and 
thuB  is  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  janiwariee.  By 
a  similar  assignment  of  land,  the  mosques  and  all  other  public  establishmenta  are  suppOTted ; 
and  the  sultana  mother  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  enabled  to  maintain  the  itate  belxigiDg 
to  hei  tank.  The  numerous  princesses  are  bestowed  b  marriage  on  the  pachas  and  other 
opulent  individual^  who  find  this  honour  dearly  purchased  by  the  mortifications  whicb  thej 
are  doomed  to  endure  from  the  baughtiness  of  these  imperial  spouses.  Of  the  direct  ecu- 
tribution  the  principal  is  the  haratih,  or  capitation  fax,  impoeed  on  all  subjects  of  the  empin 
who  are  not  Mahometan.  It  has  varied  extremely;  the  present  statutory  amount  is  ten,  u, 
or  three  piastres,  according  to  the  difTerent  gradations  of  supposed  wealth  in  the  cotitii- 
butore ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  this  impoit 
In  the  subject  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallocbia,  the  harateh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  the 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  &otn  them  and  from  the  pachas  his  imperial  majesty  is  pleawed 
to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  it  la  it 
least  highly  prudent  to  make  to  the  officers  of  state  and  the  occupants  of  the  harem.  Hence 
it  was  calculated  that  where  the  tribute  was  only  65,000  piastres,  the  presents  exceeded 
500,000.  In  short,  all  the  offices  of  the  empire  are  reguWly  put  up  to  sale.  Forfeitne 
and  conSscation  tbrm  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  independently  of  the  princ^le 
by  which  the  sovereign  is  held  the  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  his  service.  The  eustnoM 
are  considerable,  being  levied  by  (arm,  without  much  rigour;  but  the  attempts  to  eelablirii 
an  excise  have  been  met  by  violent  discontents,  aitd  even  insurrection.  One  most  pemicioae 
reaourca  is  that  of  the  monopoly  of  grain.  It  is  very  difGcult  to  say  what  sums  (^  monej 
actually  enter  the  miri,  or  imperial  treasury.  De  Tott  and  Cantemir  make  an  estimate  cf 
3,900,000^.,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Olivier,  who  makes  it  upvude 
of  6,000,000*. 

The  military  system  of  the  Turks,  formerly  the  'error  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe, 
and  now  despised  bj'  almost  the  meanest,  has  undergone  no  formal  change.  It  is  suppccted 
en  a  basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia,  though  without  any  thmgof  anhereditaiy 
character.  All  the  lands  are  distributed,  in  portions  of  300  acres  and  upwards,  amoDg  tM 
zairru  and  ti>na7-iot$,  on  condition  that  they  bnng  into  the  field,  and  support  at  their  own 
cost,  a  number  of  horsemen  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  lots.  The  number  of  tiaiwt 
and  zaimeU  is  staled  at  50,160;  and  the  collective  force  which  they  ought  to  bring  into 
the  field  at  150,000.  The  troops  are,  however,  bound  to  keep  to  their  stAnduds  only  between 
the  days  of  SL  George  and  SL  Demetrius;  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  April  and  Omb 
middle  of  October.  The  above  are  termed  the  toprakli,  or  feudatory  tnx^;  the  reel  an 
the  capietUi,  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approximate  to  the  character  of  a  regular  force.  Of 
these  last,  the  chief  have  hitherto  been 
the  janitiariei  i_fig.  514),  who  for  a 
long  period  might  be  said  to  hold  at 
their  disposal  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
their  aga  was  one  of  its  greatest  officers 
[fig.  515.).  They  originated  in  a  pecu- 
liar policy  of  the  first  sultans,  who, 
selecting  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young 
captives,  trained  them  up  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  in  all  the  exer- 
cises fitting  them  for  war.  They  were 
afterwards,  however,  recruited  out  of 
the  Mussulman  population,  many  of 
juKHiT.  whom  even  solicited  a  nominal  admis- 

sion, with  a  view  to  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  attached  to  the  order.  The  number  on  the  list  was  thus  very  great ;  bat  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  actual  issue  of  pay,  at  the  daily  rate  of  threepence,  hnnliee  ooly  a 
fbroe  of  40,000.  Recently,  however,  this  powerful  body  has  been  annihilated  by  the  vi^onm 
and  bloody  measures  of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  is  using  the  utmost  exertiOD  to 
organise  a  new  force  similar  to  that  maintained  by  the  other  European  powers.  There  iaalKi 
&  paid  force  of  tpahu,  or  cavalry,  amounting  to  15,000.  Of  this  limited  amount,  a  great 
proportion  is  required  for  the  body-guard  of  the  sultan  and  pachas,  and  for  the  police ;  bo  that 
the  field-armips  of  the  Turks  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  toprakli,  or  feudatoriee,  a  huge 
tumultuary  mass,  resembling  the  armies  of  Europe  durin?  the  feudal  ages.  Their  order  ot 
encampment  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of  coins  tal[en  in  the  haM  and  scattered  over 
A  table ;  and  their  march  resemUea  the  career  of  the  volcano^  desolating  every  spot  ove 
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which  they  pass :  as  they  advance,  the  inhabitantB  flee  to  the  mountainB,  and  secrete  all  their 
meet  valuable  effects.  The  Turkish  soldiery  make  merely  one  vigorous  push  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  this  fails  they  are  discouraged,  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes.  Upon 
such  a  system,  they  cannot,  in  modem  times,  at  all  match  in  the  field  regular  armies.  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer,  from  the  poor  figure  they  have  made  in  all  the  late  wars, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an  mvader.  It  has  many  defensive 
resources.  The  Turks  have  an  excellent  light  cavalry ;  they  skirmish  well,  and  defend 
fortresses  with  great  obstinacy ;  and  in  extremity  the  grand  signior  can  summon  to  arms  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population,  who  are  not  slow  to  obey  the  call  whenever  impelled  by  any 
national  motive,  such  as  would  be  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  an  infidel  army. 

The  rayahs,  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire,  form  a  class  subjected  to  a  peculiar  sjrs- 
tem  of  policy.  The  propagation  of  the  Koran  by  the  sword  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  and  death  inflicted  on  tlie  infidel  is  esteemed  the  surest  passport  into 
paradise.  To  justify  this  slaughter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  resistance ; 
and  not  to  strike  off  the  heads  that  bend,  has  become  an  established  maxim.  But  the  ut^ 
most  boon  which  the  vanquished  giaour  can  hope  is,  that  his  life  may  be  spared :  his  person, 
his  propcrtv,  his  all,  belong  to  the  votaries  of  the  true  faith.  An  indiscriminate  spoil  was 
at  first  made ;  but  policy  afterwards  dictated  to  the  sovereign  the  plan  of  commuting  these 
indefinite  claims  for  the  fixed  tribute  or  capitation  called  haratsh^  which,  with  exclusion 
firom  all  offices  of  trust  and  power,  formed  the  only  legal  penalties.  Of  course,  however,  in 
such  a  government,  various  detached  acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  would  be  committed, 
against  which  the  despised  and  abhorred  Christian  would  in  vain  protest  The  Greeks  had 
t&ee  high  offices  to  which  they  might  aspire;  that  of  princes, of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  of  dragoman  or  interpreter ;  but  these  were  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  in- 
trigues by  which  they  were  to  be  sought  served  still  more  to  degrade  the  Greek  character. 
Yet,  even  under  this  imperfect  protection,  the  nation,  being  left  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  many  industrious  and  lucrative  occupations,  insensibly  accumulated  a  degree  of  wealth 
which  raised  them  to  importance,  and  excited  that  desire  of  independence  which  has  pro- 
duced such  striking  effects. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  by  the 
devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  provinces ;  yet  its  productions 
are  valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains  of  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  empire.  From  the  same  plains  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  butter  and  bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of  skimmed 
milk.  The  steep  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  Haemus  and  Rhodope  are  covered  with  vast 
flocks  of  sheep,  affording  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  coarse  kind  of  wool,  which,  how- 
ever, from  its  plenty,  fonns  a  large  article  of  export  Buf&loes  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture ;  and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  their  skins,  being  thick  and  strong,  are 
or  ooDsiderable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  article  of  importance 
in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  honey  and  wax.  A 
fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
Bursa.  Cotton  flourishes  in  tlie  plains  south  of  Hemus,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  as  in 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Bfanufactures  are  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state ;  yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Turkey  leather 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some  other  places  along  the  Dar- 
danelles, as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Olivier  vainly  enquired  into  the  secret 
of  its  preparation,  which  is  still  hid  from  Europeans ;  he  could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
it  la^  m  the  excellence  of  the  leather,  or  in  the  mode  of  dressing  and  dyeing.  Adrianople 
frbncates  a  fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of  Larissa,  by  which  it  is  now  surpassed.  Mr. 
ThoratOD  praises  the  printed  muslins  of  Constantinople.  Turkey  carpets  belong  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more  advanced  than  in  European  Turkey. 

The  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Con- 
atantinople.  Perhaps  no  city  was  ever  better  situated  for  trade,  either  by  land  or  sea ;  but 
the  proud  indolence  of  the  Turks,  altogether  averse  from  such  occupation,  reduced  it  to  a 
aecondary  rank ;  it  is  therefore  confinea  to  the  tributary  races,  and  to  Frank  merchants  at 
Constantinople,  acting  under  great  difficulty  and  restraint  From  Constantinople  would  be 
exported  a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not  how- 
ever prevent  a  considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  wool,  buflalo  hides,  skins,  goats'  hair,  Turkey  leather,  wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and 
copper,  find  their  chief  vent  through  the  capital.  The  pride  of  the  Orientals,  and  their 
peculiar  habits,  render  them  little  dependent  on  imports  from  the  West  Nevertheless,  the 
Eiiropean  merchants  contrive  to  introduce  some  cottons  and  sugar,  also  coffee  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant 
&bric8  for  the  ornament  of  the  harem.  From  the  Bli^k  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  brought 
aUves  in  great  numbers,  also  a  vast  quantity  oi  aalt-fiBh  and  caviaxe,  which  are  required  for 
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the  Greek  ftst&  Before  the  revolutionary  war.^e  intercourse  with  the  West  was  chiefly 
maintained  by  Marseilles  and  Leghorn;  but  when  their  flags  could  not  appear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  carried  on  all  the  traflic  of  the  Levant 
In  the  present  state  of  confusion,  it  is  diflicult  to  say  either  what  are,  or  what  are  likely  to 
be,  the  channels  of  this  commerce. 

The  roads,  as  usual  in  absolute  monarchies,  are  supported  by  the  government,  the  pachas 
having  assignments  upon  the  national  domains  for  that  purpose.  The  grand  military  routes 
are  thus  maintained  in  tolerable  order ;  but  the  by-paths  are  greatly  neglected.  We  are 
not  aware  that  canals  have  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  Turkish  improvement 

Sect.  VI. — CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in  every  point 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Western  European  nations.  All  the  external  forms  of  life  are  dis- 
similar, and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear 
long  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  limbs.  Instead  of  standing  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they 
remain  stretched  on  sofas  in  luxurious  indolence ;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walkt 
unless  for  special  purposes  or  business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especially  at  meals.  On 
entering  a  house,  they  take  ofi^,  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes ;  m  eating,  they  use  the  fingers 
only,  without  knife  or  fork ;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  The 
females,  excluded  from  all  society,  remain  shut  up  in  the  harem,  and  must  not  be  seen  or 
named  by  any  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cast,  impressed 
by  a  despotic  government  and  by  the  Mahometan  law,  is  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in 
the  Arab  or  Persian :  he  is  "  a  solemn  solitary  being.**  The  abject  submission  to  a  majrter, 
which  is  esteemed  a  religious  duty,  is  combined  wi&  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  subject  races  on  whom  he  has  set  his  loot 
The  deportment  of  the  Turk  to  3ie  rayah  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  baron  towards  his  humblest 
domestic  vassal.  Yet,  though  this  fancied  superiority  prompts  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustioe 
to  this  numerous  class,  it  seems  to  inspire  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  raises  hira 
above  the  system  of  falsehood  and  deceit  which  is,  as  it  were,  rooted  elsewhere  throoffaoot 
the  East.  Compared  with  other  Orientals,  the  Turk  is  honest,  and  his  word  ma^  be  trusted. 
From  this  combination  of  the  slave  and  the  aristocrat  in  circumstances  of  a  political  nature, 
of  austerity  and  licentiousness  in  religion,  the  character  of  the  Turks  exhibits  many  striking 
contrasts.  *'  We  find  them,"  says  Thornton,  ** brave  and  pusillanimous;  good  and  ferocioos; 
firm  and  weak ;  active  and  indolent ;  passing  from  austere  devotion  to  disgusting  obscenity ; 
from  moral  severity  to  gross  sensuality ;  ftstidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous;  seated 
on  a  celestial  bed  and  preying  on  ^rba^.  The  great  arc  alternately  haughty  and  humble ; 
arrogant  and  cringing;  liberal  and  sordid.  Though  the  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid* 
his  rage,  when  once  roused,  is  furious  and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  brute."  Hospital!^ 
and  giving  of  alms  are  Oriental  virtues.  Every  grandee  keeps  a  sort  of  open  table;  and 
the  fragments  of  the  feast  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  door.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any 
one  fix)m  plucking  herbs  or  fruit  in  a  garden  or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudicioiislj 
extended  to  the  lower  creation,  which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dogSt 
though  excluded  as  unclean  fh>m  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  uie 
streets  till  they  become  a  perfect  nuisance ;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  the  grain  in  the 
harbour,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of  unmolested  sea-birds. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throughout  this  empire  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest  infancy  with  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  a  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  of 
every  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only  towards  the  *'  infidel,"  but  still  more  deeply 
towards  the  Persian  Shiite^  whose  tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detect,  that, 
according  to  the  soundest  doctors,  it  is  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians. 
The  chief  observances  of  their  religion  consist  in  the  namaZf  or  prayer,  repeated  five  times 
a  day,  preceded  by  ablution,  and  accompanied  by  prostrations ;  and  in  the  observance  of  the 
fast  of  Ramadan,  when  during  a  whole  month  neither  solid  food  nor  liquid  is  tasted  before 
sunset  The  mosques  have  certain  ofiicers  attached  to  tliem ;  as  the  muezzin,  who,  firom  the 
top  of  the  highest  minaret,  calls  the  neighbourhood  to  pravers ;  the  sheiks  and  kiaiibs,  who 
preach  and  read ;  the  imam,  who  has  the  general  care  of'^  the  mosque,  and,  in  the  villages, 
performs  alone  all  the  other  sacred  duties.  These  functionaries  are  not  distinguished  mxn 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  either  by  habits  or  deportment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not 
an  oflice  of  religion  which  mav  not  be  regularly  peiformed  without  a  priest,  either  by  the 
magistrate  or  by  private  individuals.  The  sultan,  as  grand  imam,  or  head  of  the  church, 
devolves  the  duties  of  this  character  on  inferior  ofScers ;  and  most  especially  on  the  kitlar 
aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  who,  bv  a  singular  arrangement,  is  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  mosques.  It  has  been  said,  that  sound  belief  and  the  strict 
d[)eervance  of  the  above  ceremonies  are  considered  as  securing  paradise,  without  the  neoe»> 
sity  of  repentance  or  of  good  works.  We  find  the  disuse  of  wme,  the  giving  of  alms,  and 
the  fbanding  of  caravanseras,  practised  on  a  great  scale,  flnom  religious  motives.    The  fiisl 
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of  these  is  a  good  deal  evaded ;  yet  religion  has  certainly  efiected  the  general  substitution 
of  cofiee,  opium,  and  tobacco,  though  even  the  last  is  not  considered  rigidly  orthodox.  Pre- 
destination is  celebrated  as  a  Mahometan  tenet,  and  is  indeed  ever  in  their  mouth.  ^  It  is 
written,"  is  the  resigned  comment  with  which  they  meet  the  most  severe  calamities,  and 
even  death  itself.  Yet,  as  they  take  the  same  anxious  and  even  inordinate  care^to  avoid 
these  evils  as  others,  the  dogma  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  mouths  than  in  their  hearts ;  and 
the  formidable  valour  which,  in  the  career  of  their  victories,  was  attributed  to  it,  no  longer 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  solution.  There  are  institutions  which,  though  not  ordained  by 
Bfahomet,  have  become  essential  branches  of  the  present  system.  Such  are  the  dervishes^ 
a  body  who  seek,  by  fantastic  displays  of  self-deniaJ,  and  contempt  of  the  outward  decetacies 
of  life,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity.  The  most  eminent  are  the  howling 
dervishes,  who  scream  out  the  name  of  God  till  thev  foam  at  the  mouth  and  fall  to  the  ground 

r'te  exhausted.  In  one  sect  the  zealots  founded  their  fame  upon  getting  all  their  teeth 
wn  out ;  but  it  has  not  made  much  progress.  The  belief  in  charms,  sorcery,  magic,  and 
the  evil  eye,  was  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Mahomet ;  but  as  this  censure  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  has  not  taken  effect,  and  these  par- 
ticalars  continue  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  popular  creed  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  limited  compass.  Tlie  torrent  of 
their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though  corrupted  remains  of 
Chreek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  which  was  attaint  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  patrons  of  learning ;  as,  indeed,  most  con- 
querors have  been.  Among  these  was  Orchan,  who  founded  at  Bursa  a  highly  celebrated 
waAemj ;  and  Mahomet  II.,  whom  Western  Europe  regards  as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  but  who 
in  the  Eaist  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  love  of  learning  as  for  his  victaries. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  learning  is  lefl  absolutely  without  encouragement  Madresses 
richly  endowed  are  attached  to  every  mosque,  and  in  Uiem  a  long  and  laborious  course  of 
study  is  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  form  part  of  the  ulema.  Ten  degrees  are  conferred 
far  these  madresses,  and  the  student  is  often  forty  years  old  before  he  can  attain  the  hishest, 
that  of  Sulevmanieh.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  studies  there  pursued  have  no  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  or  to  adapt  it  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  They  consist  of  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  dark  ages;  of  discussions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Abubekirand 
Omar ;  and  pf  knotty  Geological  questions,  such  as,  whether  the  feet,  at  rising,  should  be 
washed  with  water,  or  only  be  rubbed  with  the  bare  hand.  The  Turks  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  electrical 
machine,  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely  shown  as  objects  of  childish  curiosity.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  Astrology,  so  long  exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey 
to  mfluence  and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no  foun- 
dation of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer  installed,  until  the  nunedjem  bachi  or  chief  of 
the  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate  day.  With  all  their  pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they  ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  there- 
fore expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints. 
All  the  arts  have  degenerated  into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor 
music  is  practised  with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  maimers  and 
ideas.  From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  immured  in  the  harem,  excluded  from  the 
view  c^  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex;  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted 
OQ  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circumscribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the  favour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to 
European  ideas.  It  is  not,  however,  without  compensations,  though  it  seems  a  great  extra- 
vagance in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  allege,  respecting  Turkish  females,  that  they  are  the  only 
fr^  women  on  earth.  They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  and  to  firequent  the 
baths ;  ablution  being  even  obligatory  in  a  religious  view ;  and  there  they  meet  with  num- 
bers of  their  own  sex.  Europeans  have  not  fiiiled  to  surmise  that  opportunities  are  thus 
taken  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  guardians,  and  that  the  bars  of  the  harem  are  of  little 
avail.  Other  well-informed  writers  doubt  if  intrigues,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the 
hazard  of  life,  and  with  numerous  accomplices,  can  be  very  frequent  The  advances,  in  such 
cases,  are  always  made  by  the  lady,  who  likewise  arranges  the  mode  of  meeting,  provided 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  risk  his  head  in  the  adventure.  It  can  admit  of  less  doubt  that, 
by  the  chaimels  already  named,  all  the  news  of  the  city  finds  its  way  into  the  harem,  and 
that  gossip  is  carried  on  there  as  busily  as  in  any  European  coterie.  Here  also  favours  are 
solicited  through  the  channel  of  female  relations,  and  the  harem  becomes  often  the  centre  of 
intrigues  by  which  the  empire  is  shaken.  Peculiar  veneration  is  attached  in  Turkey  to  the 
parental  clkracter,  and  particularly  to  that  of  mother.  Even  in  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  his 
barem  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  belonging  to  his  wives  is  left  untouched, 
«>  that  they  sometimes  become  his  support  Marriage  in  Turkey  has  nothing  sacred ;  it  is 
merely  a  civil  contract,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  dower,  and  perhaps  limiting  the  husband  as 
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to  the  number  of  his  other  wives.  If  the  iman  be  present  along  with  the  cadi,  he  is  only  a 
legal  witness.  Those,  with  respect  to  whom  there  is  no  such  cootract,  rank  as  concubines, 
who  are  chiefly  purchased  slaves.  In  Constantinople  there  is  a  bazaar,  a  vastsquare  building, 
with  an  interior  court,  **  where  man  does  not  blush  to  expose  to  sale  the  most  lovely  ami 
interesting  part  of  the  creation."  Infidels  are  excluded,  on  account  of  the  dreaded  influence 
of  their  evil  eye;  yet  French  travellers,  who  have  caught  some  stolen  glances,  report  that 
the  captives  were  seen  seated  upon  mats,  with  their  legs  crossed,  in  groups  of  fifteen.  Pouque- 
ville  did  not  observe  in  these  fair  sufierers  any  sense  of  their  dismal  situation ;  they  were 
chatting  with  the  utmost  volubility,  laughing  and  singing ;  but  Olivier,  in  the  groop  which 
he  saw,  observed  one  who  was  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  affliction.  ^  The  children  of 
concubines  are  considered  as  legitimate.  Polygamy  is  permitted  by  law,  and  carried  some- 
times to  a  vast  extent,  but  only  by  the  rich.  The  poor  and  even  others  who  stcdy  domestic 
quiet,  find  one  wife  quite  sufficient  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  is  not  common.  Disaffreement 
of  temper  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  Grom  the  separate  state  in  which  lie  lives; 
adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard ;  so  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  deadly  a  cone  throughout 
the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  for  divorce. 

The  rayabs,  or  subject  infidels,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  popolatioil  of  Turkey, 
are  chiefly  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have  been  largely  noticed,  in  treat- 
ing of  their  native  district  The  Jews,  exposed  to  every  insult,  are  more  degraded,  both  as 
to  character  and  state,  than  in  Europe.  They  carry  on  banking ;  usury,  at  enormoiis  rates ; 
and  various  small  trades,  despised  by  others,  by  which  a  penny  can  be  turned ;  and  are 
alleged  to  have  few  scruples  on  any  thing  bv  which  their  gains  may  be  augmented.  The 
Armenians  carry  on  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,,  particularly  in  Asia;  and  ara 
an  industrious,  frugal,  sober,  and  not  very  dishonest  race.  According  to  Pouqueville,  the 
Turk,  when  he  deigns  to  trade,  sells  with  the  air  of  conferring  a  favour ;  the  Greek,  artful 
and  active,  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  his  commodities,  appealing  to  heaven  for  their  vahie 
and  his  own  probity ;,  the  Armenian  establishes  his  speculations  with  coolness  and  reflectioii, 
his  eye  always  fixed  on  the  future ;  while  the  Jew  buys,  sells,  offers  his  agency  in  bunneflB, 
and  is  all  activity,  all  attention ;  nor  can  the  uniform  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  he 
is  treated  ever  repel  his  assiduities. 

The  amusements  of  the  Turk  are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  give  himself  up  to 
continued  and  unvaried  reverie ;  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or  anxiety ; 
to  retire  under  the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  fixed  object,  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pipe  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  Stretched  in  luxurious  ease,  he  takes  pleaawe, 
however,  in  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  professed  story-teller,  or  in  viewing  the  dances 
of  Greek  youths  or  Turkish  balladieres,  at  which,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  de- 
corum, he  even  allows  the  presence  of  his  wives.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded  party, 
all  that  in  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

The  dress  of  the  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  robes,  which  do  not  encumber  their  stately 
walk,  though  they  would  be  incompatible  with  running  or  rapid  motion.  The  absence  of 
all  those  bandages  and  ligatures  by  which  Europeans  are  shackled  must  be  highly  fitvouraUe 
to  the  developement  of  form,  and  even  to  health.  The  turban  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Eastern  dress ;  and  its  varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discriminate  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  but  afford  a  badge  to  the  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a  oostnine  is 
appointed  by  government,  and  strictly  enforced. 

The  food  of  the  Turks  is  not  very  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and  hashes, 
particularly  that  ^vourite  one  called  pilau,  with  salads,  olives,  and  sweetmeats.  In  wine, 
though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sultans  and  great  men  have  deeply  indulged ;  bat 
in  general  its  use  is  confined  to  the  .lowest  ranks.  Conee  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  oa 
all  occasions.  Opium,  as  a  substitute  for  wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  often  fiitally ;  those 
addicted  to  it  usually  &11  victims  before  the  age  of  forty. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

Turkey  in  Europe,  when  we  have  excluded  Greece,  may  be  divided  into  RoumeKa,  or 
that  great  plain,  south  of  Hsmus  and  Rhodope,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thrace ;  and  into 
Bulgaria,  Uie  northern  plain  between  that  chain  and  the  Danube.  The  rest  of  the  territory 
consists  of  tributary  Christian  states,  which  are  ruled  by  Christian  princes  nominated  by  the 
Porte,  and  which  vacillate  between  independence,  devastation,  and  subjection. 

Roumelia  has  been  made  to  include  all  continental  Greece  to  the  frontier  of  Albania;  but, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  it  forms  a  large  plain,  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  silk,  and  cotton ; 
while  numerous  flocks  and  herds  cover  the  hanging  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  forms  the 
central  and  metropolitan  province  of  the  empire,  almost  exclusively  held  by  a  Turkirii  popu- 
lation, and  including  the  two  great  capitals  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

Constantinople  Cfig.  516.)  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  important  site  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  Mistress  of  the  long  chain  of  Straits  connecting  the  two  great  seas 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  it  forms  the  link  between  those  continently  Hence,  even 
while  Thrace  was  steeped  in  barbarism,  Byzantium  flourished  as  a  great  commercial  repub- 
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lie,  until  the  period  when  ConBtontine  nieed  it  to  higher  importance  by  giving  to  it  hia 
DMiie,  ux)  nuking  it  the  capilal  of  his  empira  E]ven  after  the  sepantion  of  the  West,  it 
eeatinued  the  melropolis  of  the  East,  and  rose  in  importance  daring  the  eocroacbmenta  on 
iU  teTTilorjt  bf  the  invailing  tribes.  As  the  worU  was  overwhelmed  with  the  prodigious 
flmndatkui  oT  the  barbarians,  Coiutaiititiople  becttmo  the  refuge  of  all  that  remain^  of 
616 


•ncieiit  acieDee  and  civilization.  Reduced  b;  Hahranet  It.,  it  became  the  capital  of  Moalent 
■gnonnce  and  euperstition;  ^et  it  sttll  continuee  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe,  nok- 
■Dg  next  to  London  and  Pana.  The  popalation,  in  the  absence  of  anj  kmd  of  cenaua,  can 
be  little  more  than  conjectured,  Mr.  Eton  gives  the  loweat  eatimate,  which  is  300,000.  It 
HBTgiied  that  CooBtanlinople  alands  on  somewhat  less  ground  than  Paris,  that  the  hoosea 
are  not  eo  high,  and  there  are  larger  gaidena;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lower 
cImbcb  in  the  East  pack  toother  in  a  manner  of  which  Europeans  have  scarcely  an  idea. 
Olivier,  &om  the  quantity  of  com  consumed,  infera  that  the  inhabitants  exceed  halfa  million; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  strict  inveatigation  gave  even  a  greater  number ;  though 
it  aeraw  wonderfiil  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  have  mentioned  a  million  of  rayaha  as  a  possi- 
ble amount.  CcHtstaotinople,  unlike  other  European  capilala,  derives  little  aupport  from  the 
e  of  any  great  landed  proprietors  or  capitalieta,  tor  whom  indeed  it  has  few  attiac- 
It  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  support  of  those  employed  by  the  government,  or 
aidiciting  from  it  fevours  and  offices;  and  Olivier  calculates  that  6,000,0CIW.  sterling  are 
ponred  in  from  the  provinces,  which  aflbrds  certainly  a  very  ample  income.  We  must  add, 
however,  the  commercial  claas,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  who  are  estab- 
litbed  in  a  quarter  called  the  Fanar,  and  thence  denominated  Fanariots. 

The  situation  of  Constantinople  is  as  beautiful  and  superb  as  it  is  cinninodious.  Seated 
on  the  BoephoniK,  at  the  point  where  it  communicat«s  with  the  Propoutis  or  Sea  of  Mar- 
Dma,  it  ia  ccnuected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  by  a  succession  of 
ilnita,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  spacious  and 
admirable.  On  the  side  of  Europe  and  on  that  of  Asia  rich  plains  spread  belike  the  eve, 
bounded  by  the  snowy  tops  of  Hfcmus  and  Olympus.  The  city  itself,  rising  uii  seven  hilla, 
aloog  the  shore  of  the  Boephorus,  embosomed  in  groves,  from  amid  which  numerous  gilded 
dcmea  aacend  to  a  lofty  height,  jnesents  a  moat  magnificent  spectacle.  But  the  m<wient 
the  interior  ia  entered,  all  tiie  magic  scene  disappears.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  Ql 
paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and  gloomy ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in 
the  view,  causing  steep  ascents  and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenienL  But  the  meet 
SttMl  circunurtance  in  the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  tlie  houses  of  rich  and  poor  an 
alike  entirely  composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  are  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
supplied  by  vessels  of  bmss  or  earth  put  under  the  feet  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
usdbI  improvidence  of  the  Mahometans,  cause  most  tremendous  conflagrations.  It  ia  even 
believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  Turkish  public  employ  the  setting  lire  to  the  ci^ 
as  a  mode  of  communicating  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  The  scene  la 
terrible,  &om  the  extent  of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  crowds  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  ia 
expected  to  he  present  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the. 
course  of  every  fifteen  years;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  im- 
prove ita  aspect  The  ftillen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  tlieir  imperfec- 
tions, and  the  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fragile  materials.  This  city  contains,  however, 
some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent  Among  them  stands  foremost  the  mosque  of 
St  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  first  built  as  a  church  by  Justinian,  and  con- 
verted by  the  c«iquering  Turks  to  ita  present  use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmet  and 
cf  Suleiman  (j!ir.  •'>I7.)  are  equally  vast  and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  mme  classic 
minarets  are  in  general  airy  and  elegant,  and  add  greatly  to  (he 
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Pent  and  Scutari,  two  appendtgn  ta  Coa- 

Elantiaople,  in  uij  other  vicinit;  woqU  nak 
gis  cities.  Pern  ii  the  Fnnk  qouter,  where 
reside  the  ambanadon  and  agcnti  of  all  the 
European  courts,  and  under  their  protnctkn 
all  Christiana  whose  trade  does  not'tii  them 
at  the  part.  It  has  thus  become  ver;  popu- 
lous, and  even  crowded;  so  that  hou«a  are 
obtained  with  difficultr.  Scntari  atanda  oa 
tlie  Aaiatic  ilde,  in  a  Seautifi)!  and  cultivat- 
ed plain,  and  preeenli  a  pictureM)ue  aspect, 
ftwn  the  mixture  of  trees  and  minaretB.  It 
carries  on  a  very  considerable  cararan  trade 
with  the  iuterior  of  Asia.  A  gntt  forest 
near  it  contains  the  most  splendid  cemetery  of  the  empire,  as  all  the  grandees  of  Cofkstan- 
tinople  seek  to  deposit  their  reniains  in  Asia,  which  they  consider  as  a  H<d*  Land,  in  the 
r.,f,  poesesaion  of  true    bfdieTeri,  while 

Europe  is  almoat  entire!*  &»  pny  of 
the  "infidel."  In  Oh  ™<°^  •■ 
situated  the  castle  of  the  Seten  Tow- 
ers {fig.  516.)  used  by  govtnunent  aa 

Adrianople,  the  cihr  of  Adrian,  was 
the  European  capital  of  the  Twkiih 
empire  before  the  Ml  tit  CeoitaiitiB^ 
pie,  and  it  ia  still  a  lai^  citj,  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  eoatainiii^ 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  ancient  palaces,  and  a  aplendid 
mosque  erected  by  Sultan  Selim  out  of  the  ruins  of  F^magosts.  in  Cyprus;  but  the  streets, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ill  built  of  brick  and  mod.  The 
ancient  strength  of  its  fbrtiUcations  has  gone  into  deca^ ;  so  that  General  Diebitsch,  in  dw 
campaign  of  1829,  entered  it  without  reBistance.  Kirkkilina  is  a  large  old  dirty  town,  oC 
4000  houses,  whose  Turkish  inhabitants  are  imbued  with  at)  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  their 
nation ;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  and  Greek  fiunilies,  who  pnwtiw 
some  induBtiy,  and  send  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  markets  of  Constantiiio- 
pie.  Bourgas,  on  a  bay  of  the  Block  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  has  a  nianabetaiy 
of  potterv,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Gallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Daidaodla^ 
is  also  a  large  and  commercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitants. 

Bulgaria  forms  a  long  plain,  between  Hsmus  on  the  south  and  the  Danube  on  the  iHctiL 
Some  portions  are  rugged,  others  marshy ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  poaseaaes  a  lUge  riiare  of 
beautj  and  fertility.  The  Bulgarians,  a  race  originally  Tartar,  now  profeH  the  Greek 
religion;  and  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  Sophia,  the  capital,  at  the  Ibot  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  large  town,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  great  inland  trade 
between  Salonica  and  the  interior  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is  also  the  nsnal  rendes- 
vous  of  the  Turkish  armies  taking  the  field  against  the  Russians  or  AustrianR  Schomla, 
or  Chciumla,  near  the  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a 
chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  than  a  regukr  fortress ;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations,  that  this  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  utnurt 
effi)rta  of  the  Russian  army,  which  in  1828  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  signal  disaster.  Even 
in  Dicbitsch's  victorious  campaign  of  1829.  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  place,  but  passed  it, 
and,  crossing  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople,  intimidated  the  Porte  into  a  peace.  Bchumla  is  a 
large  city,  with  numerous  mosques  and  minarets  glittering  with  bitmished  tin  plates.  It  is 
distinguished  by  numerous  workmen  in  tin  and  brass.  Temova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Bulgarian  kings,  commands  another  of  the  Balkan  passes.  Varna,  a  port  oa  the  Hack  Sea, 
is  dso  a  leading  military  station,  end  was  the  theatre  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by  Anmntth 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarian  troops. 

A  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  large,  and  stronf^y  fortified,  formed  long  the  main 
bulwarks  ofthe  Turkish  empire.  The  chief  are,  Widin,  the  residence  of  a  pacha ;  Oin^ei-o, 
Nicopoli,  Ruslshuk,  Sitistria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  similar  character,  extensive  and 
populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  as  military  stations  that  derived  fVom  an  exteitsive 
trade  along  the  Danube.  Ruslshuk  is  tlie  largest,  containing  7000  houses,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade.  The  country  round  is  a  dead 
flat  ax  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Oiurgevo  is  considered  by  Mr.  Walsh  the  most  complete 
fortress  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  amid  dismal  swamps;  but  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
rock  salt,  purer  than  that  of  Cheshire,  and  white  as  snow.  Silistria,  in  the  last  war,  distin- 
guished itself  by  a  long  and  obstinate  defence. 
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7lM|mocipaUtie»of  Mold&viauKi  Wallachia,' oil  the  north  of  the  D&nube,  form  an  exten- 
■ve  region,  ibout  360  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  presenting  s  very  nearly  similar 
a^iect  and  character.  They  compose  a  vast  plain,  reachini  from  the  river  to  the  southern 
tnd  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  districts  adjoinicj;  to  tliese 
■Mnbeiices  are  varied  and  picturesque,  but  towards  the  Danube  become  flat  and  marshv. 
The  pUins,  particularly  in  Moldavia,  are  covered  with  almost  innumerable  stagnant  pools, 
which  conmiuaicBte  to  the  air  pestilential  qualities.  The  climate  is  subject  lo  singular 
TCTwUooa:  in  summer  extremely  hot;  while  in  winter,  under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of 
Fiance,  the  Danube  is  for  six  weeks  of  the  year  so  completely  frozen  as  to  bear  the  heaviest 
euTMjiea.  The  soil,  where  not  actuaDy  inundated,  is  exceedingly  productive.  Wheat  is 
niKd  of  excellent  qusjity ;  but  the  Turks  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  it, 
■nd  the  occupation  of  pasturage  is  preferred.  The  peasantry  (_fig.  519.)  are  s  laboriona, 
519  oppre»ed  race,  of  simple  habits,  and 

living  in  rude  abodes.  They  are  of  » 
low  stature,  weak,  with  light  eilky  hair, 
and  mcet]y  dressed  in  sheepskins.  Ths 
Wallachians  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Transylvania  and  of 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  These 
two  countries  were  once  governed  by 
native  princes,  and  have  not  finally  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  liberty ;  yet 
the  mixture  of  rude  independence  with 
debasing  despotism  does  not  cause  the 
yoke  to  press  at  all  tighter  on  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  boyars  exercise 
over  them  the  same  rude  tyranny  «■ 
ntEntmio  rcmnuf  ^^  European  nobles  during  the  feudal 

ages ;  while  the  prince  of  Moldavia  and 
Ae  boapodar  of  Wallachia,  though  they  must  belong  to  the  Greek  nation,  do  not,  on  that 
•MOnnl,  exercise  any  milder  yoke  over  their  countrymen.  Appointed  by  llie  Porte  from 
fcrour  or  [Xirchase,  they  employ  their  arbitrary  sway  solely  to  practise  the  most  enonnoai 
exBctkma,  and  amass  immense  wealth  during  uieir  short  and  precarious  rule.  The  body  of 
tbe  people  are  of  the  Greek  nation  and  faith;  and  in  these  countries  the  Greeks  first  raised 
the  standard  of  independence  :  they  experienced  for  some  time  a  gleam  of  success;  but  their 
eflbits  were  speedily  and  completely  crushed.  The  cities  in  this  region  arc  large  and  rude. 
hmj,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  amid  a  marshy 
diatnct,  which  renders  it  unhealthy.  Galatz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sigeth, 
carries  on  most  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importance  if  the  navigation  of 
tbe  former  river  were  made  free.  Bucharest,  the  cspital  of  Wallachia,  is  a  much  larger 
city,  containing  about  80,000  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a  dismal  swamp,  to  render  the  streets 
ptMaUe  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boards ;  but,  in  the  intervals,  water  springs  up 
mNn  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  European  and  Oriental  costume* 
and  maiuiers  unite  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  people  are  clothed  half  in  bats  and  shoes, 
bftU*  in  ealpact  and  pelisses;  the  carriages  are  driven  as  often  by  buffaloes  as  by  horses. 
71>e  nobles  live  in  extravagance  and  dissipation,  while  (he  people  are  plunged  in  poverty. 

Serria*  and  Bosnia  are  two  countries,  of  smaller  extent,  reaching  westward  from  Bulgaria, 
tnd,  like  it,  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  Danube,  They  do  not,  however,  present 
uiy  similarly  vast  plain,  but  are  penetrated  by  lofty  rangpes,  through  which  flow  numerous 
rivera,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  in  Servia  the  Morava,  in  Bosnia  the  Drino  and 
Boma.  The  territories  consist  thus  in  a  great  measure  of  a  succession  of  fertile  valleys,  in 
vbich  wheat,  maize,  and  other  valuable  grains  are  reared ;  and  though  the  people  are 
reproached  with  want  of  agricultural  induntry,  Bosnia  at  least  produces  grain  somewhat 
more  than  enongh  for  its  own  supply.  Cattle,  however,  is  the  chief  product  in  lioth;  and 
Hbej  poeen  some  valuable  breeds.  The  hills  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  abound 
n  miit  trees,  and  in  valuable  aromatic  herbs  and  plsnls.  Neither  the  Servians  nor  Bosnians 
arc  under  entire  Biihjeclion  to  the  Porte,  The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
nnder  Cierni  Georges  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  extorted 
extensive  privileges.  The  Servians,  though  without  much  literature,  have  a  native  poetry, 
which  has  attracted  admiration.  The  B^isnB,  slso,  though  Mahometans,  possess  man^ 
fmdal  rights,  having  thirty-six  hereditary  captains,  and  even  deputies  from  the  towns.  Their 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Polygamy  is  seldom  practised,  and  their  females  appear 
in  public  unveiled. 
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Several  large  cities  are  found  in  these  provinces.  The  capital  of  Servia  is  Belgrade,  a 
fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  is  now  equally  distinguished  as 
a  seat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the  great  entrep6t  between  Turkey  ana  Gemiuiy,  and  ia 
supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Bosna  Serai,  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  stiU  larger, 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  trafficks  in  arms  and  jewellery,  and 
receives  numerous  caravans  from  Constantinople.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  independence  here, 
that  the  Turkish  governor  is  allowed  to  reside  in  tlie  city  only  three  days  of  the  year.  His 
fixed  residence  is  at  Traunick.    Jaicza,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  now  in  decay. 

The  interior  of  Dalmatia,  called  commonly  Herzegovina,  belongs  to  the  Turks,  though 
t^e  Austrians  have  succeedeid  Venice  in  the  possession  of  the  maritime  districts.  This  ter- 
ritory is  very  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access ;  yet  some  parts  are  productive  in  wine  and 
olives.  Mostar,  Uic  capital,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
swords.  Montenegro,  a  district  to  the  south,  is  covered  by  a  still  bolder  range  of  mountains, 
within  which  the  inhabitants,  a  peculiar  race,  have  maintained  their  independence  against 
their  most  powerful  neighbours.  The  Montenegrins,  about  60,000  in  number,  are  ^vemed 
by  k  national  council ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  distncts,  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  vindictive,  and  superstitious.  i 

Albania  is  a  more  remarkable  and  important  country.  It  extends  about  200  miles  along 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  interior  breadth  varying  fiom  80  to 
100  miles.  It  is  entirely  rugged  and  mountainous,  diversified  by  numerous  streams  and 
lakes,  and  of  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque.  The  inhabitant^  a  race  of  bold  moantaineera, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  from  the  earliest  ages.  This  was  the  domain 
of  Pyrrhus,  whose  victories  in  Italy  made  him  so  formidable  to  Rmne.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Greek  empire,  Albania  rose,  under  its  present  name,  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  When  attacked  by  the  Turks,  it  made  a  most  gallant  resistance ;  and  the  eiploiti 
of  scanderbeg,  its  hero,  might  adorn  the  pages  of  romance.  Even  at  the  beginning  or  tlie 
present  century,  Ali  Pacha,  a  native  of  the  country,  erected  a  power  almost  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Porte,  extending  over  several  of  the  surroundmg  countries.  At  lengtn  he 
was  overpowered,  betrayed,  his  head  cut  off,  and  suspended  fix)m  the  gate  of  the  seraglio  at 
Oonstantmople.  The  Turks  thus  re-established  their  dominion,  and  renewed  the  divinaii 
into  the  four  pachalics ;  those  of  Scutari,  Ochrida,  Vallona,  and  Butrinto. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200,000 ;  and  though  these  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  basis  consists  of  a  peculiar  native  race,  diflMm^ 
completely  from  all  others  in  the  empire.  Their  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  creed  has  been 
very  imperfect :  the  males  of  a  family  go  usually  to  the  mosque,  while  the  females  attend 
church,  and  no  discord  arises  out  of  this  difference ;  so  that  Turks  regard  them  as  little 
better  than  infidels.  The  Albanian  is  of  middle  stature,  with  an  oval  visage,  and  high  cheek- 
bones ;  bearing  an  erect  and  miyestic  air.  He  piques  himself  on  a  frank  and  open  demeanour* 
holding  in  contempt  the  art  and  dissimulation  of  the  Greek.  He  has  nothing,  too^  of  the 
inert  solemnity  of  the  Turk ;  is  gay  and  active,  yet  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  r^B^ular  in» 
dustry.  He  walks  constantly  armed ;  his  delight  is  in  combat,  and  even  m  rapine.  The 
mountainous  tracts  are  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  which  most  of  the  Alba^ 
nians  join,  for  at  least  some  part  of  their  lives,  without  the  least  shame :  it  is  common  fa 
one  to  speak  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  robber.  They  seek  military  employment  also  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan,  and  of  the  different  pachas,  particularly  that  of  Egypt  Althooffhthey 
form  only  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  with  scarcely  any  subordination  or  regular  dis- 
tribution into  corps,  yet  they  are  so  individually  active  and  intrepid,  that  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  even  to  highly  disciplined  troops :  they  compose  the  only  infimtiy  in 
the  Turkish  armies  that  is  at  all  effective. 

Joannina,  which  Ali  made  the  capital,  has  a  very  picturesque  situation  on  a  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  35,000.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees.  A  great  proportion  of  tibe  in- 
habitants are  Greek.  Arta,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  ue  chief  theatre  of  trade. 
Scutari,  or  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain ;  has  a  popnlsp 
tion  of  about  16,000 ;  and  carries  on  some  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth.  Its  pacaa  is 
now  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Albania. 
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ASIA 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  ASIA 

Asia,  is  an  immense  continent,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  perhaps,  netily 
eaual  to  Europe  and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  throu^rh  much  the  greater  part 
or  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulfs  and  peninsulas,  presents  generally  a 
huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular  square.  Its  most  northerly  point  is 
Cape  Ceverovoetochnoi,  on  the  frozen  confines  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  about  TP  N. ;  its  most 
southerly  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  about  29  N.  To  tiie  east  it 
terminates  in  East  Cape,  about  longitude  170^  W.  fix)m  London ;  to  the  west  in  Cape  Babi, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  in  26°  E.  long.  On  a  general  estimate,  and  nmifctiny 
the  most  prominent  points,  we  may  state  Asia  at  6000  miles  in  length,  and  4000  in  breadth; 
which,  supposing  a  regular  figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  miles ;  but,  in  oonsideimtion 
of  the  many  irregularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made.* 

Sect.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 

The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north  it  has  tiie 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  which,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  presents  an  unvaried  ez« 
panse  of  ice  and  snow.  To  the  east  and  south  it  faces  the  great  Pacific,  which  sepumtes  it 
fjcam  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe.  On  the  south,  however,  this  ocean 
is  enclosed  by  the  Oriental  Islands,  so  as  to  fi>rm  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indiui 
Ocean.  The  western  limit  alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitates  a  very 
varied  line  of  land  and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zembla,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  great  northern  steppes.  From  the  ter- 
mination of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  the  line  is  somewhat  vague ;  but  thence,  that  metf 
the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Meditemnein 
itself,  form  a  distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  lon^  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  immense  expanse  of  its  territory  }ffe- 
sents  every  possible  vanety  of  site  and  climate,  from  the  dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world 
to  the  heart  of  the  tropical  regions.    Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale ;  its  mountains, 
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its  bUe-landi,  ita  {daiiw,  ita  deserts.  The  gnndest  featare,  and  one  which  oukei  a  cmd- 
plete  KctitM)  of  the  c<HitiiieDt,  is  i  chain  of  moiintauia,  which,  it  vtuioos  hei^^hts,  and  imder 
rarioua  luunefl,  but  with  very  Utile,  if  mj,  inteiruptioii,  crane*  Asia  from  the  Mediterraitera 
to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Taoius,  Caucaaos,  aiid  the  Himalafah  are  the  beat  known  portiona  of 
this  chain.  On  one  aide  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  lin^  and  meet  extenaive  plain  in  tbo 
world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products,  watered  b;  magnificent  rivera  proceeding 
horn  thta  great  alorehouse,  and  filled  with  po;nilous  nationa  and  great  empires.  On  the 
other  Bide,  this  chain  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet,  which,  though 
under  the  latitude  of  the  aoulh  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  charncteriatica  of  a  northern 
i^oQ.  To  the  north,  the  recent  obeervatioiw  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  ■parallel  chains; 
tbeKuenlunoT  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thianchan  or  Celeatial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian.  These 
■ko  iupport  table-lands ;  but  not,  it  appears,  ao  very  elevated  as  haa  hitherto  been  Buppoaed. 
llkey  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and 
in  many  placea  enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wine  and 
nlk.  Elsewhere  they  ere  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  lemmted  by  numerous  wandering 
n«ea,  at  once  pastoral  and  warlike,  whose  victorioua  banda  have  often  over-run  and  snlnu- 
gated  the  empires  of  the  south.  The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from  Sibem; 
•  long  range  of  the  bleakest  land  on'  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  aouthera  districta 
lave  been  ibund  by  the  Ruaaisns  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  tho 
'  iMt  ii  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  descriptico,  but  bj  tba 
beneficence  of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precioui  tan,  which  afibid  a  great  otrtect  fbr 
^Hntiwg  jrwl  trade. 

One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  large  lakea  or  inland  seas,  salt  like  One 
ocettn,  receiving  conaiderable  rivera,  and  having  no  outlet  These  are,  the  Cation,  the 
Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  aeverai  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  are  chiefly  situated  on  tfaa 
Jepgnaed  and  olmoBt  concave  surface  of  Western  I^rtary,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  ia 
300  or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea;  a  sinking  which  he  consideis  ctxmected  w^ 
the  prodigtous  elevation  of  the  regions  to  the  eastward.* 

No  continent  has  so  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length  of 
anise  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distinguish  in  Asia  three 
nateiua  of  rivers:  one,  comprising  the  moat  distinguished  and  important  streams,  deaceods 
from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilises  tBe  great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable  streams  of  t£s  cbisa  are  the  Eupfanites,  the  Indus, 
dte  Gtogeo,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Slam.  Again,  from  the  parallel  chain  which  sepk- 
ntes  Tartory  from  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,  which  direct  their  course  to  the  Noitk 
eniOceui;  the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena,— gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length;  but 
flowing  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  bound  by  almost  perpetaial  frost,  tke^  aflbid  little  aid 
eitber  to  agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  natioos.  A  third  system  conaials  of  the  riven 
which,  riling  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  (f  China,  to  wboas 
paoapetity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fiill  into  the  Eastern  Pacific.  The  Amour  rans  in  tha 
nme  direction  through  Northern  Tariary,  but  without  any  profit  to  that  barren  district. 
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Lastly,  the  Jaxartes,  the  Oxus,  and  others  of  great  magnitude,  though  seooodtry  to  the 
above,  flow  along  the  great  plains  of  Western  Tartary ;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ocean, 
expand  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  other  inland  seas. 

Asia,  besides  its  vastness,  as  a  continent,  is  distinguished  by  its  archipelagoes  of  ialandf, 
of  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute  kingdoms.  Such  are  those  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippines,  which,  with  many  smaller  ones,  comprise  the  Oriental  Archipelago, 
distinguished  by  its  brilliant  metallic  products  and  rich  spices ;  and  exhibiting  a  singular 
mixture  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  The  two  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  comprise  a  state 
dignified  witii  the  title  of  empire.  Ceylon,  bordering  on  the  extremity  of  Hindostan,  almost 
rivals  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  celebrated  region.  We  do  not  here  include  under  Asia 
those  huge  insular  masses.  New  Holland,  New  Z^and,  &c.,  which  have  of  late  received 
the  name  of  an  Australian  continent;  nor  the  endless  groups  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  and 
which  have  also,  with  somewhat  questionable  precision,  been  made  a  separate  quarter,  under 
the  title  of  Polynesia. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  Geology  of  Asia,  having  never  been  examined  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  by  scieiH 
tific  observers,  does  not  admit  of  any  delineation  that  could  be  creditable  to  this  work,  or 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  Some  details  will  be  given  in  subsequent  chapters  in  niganl  to 
those  countries  concerning  which  we  are  in  possession  of  accurate  data. 

SuBSEcr.  2. — Botany, 

The  arrangement  adopted  for  describing  the  Asiatic  territories  gives  us  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  noticing,  in  conjunction  wiUi  the  botany  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  a 
general  sketch  of  uiat  to  which  we  before  alluded  (1.  296.)  as  the  Temperate  TransitioD 
Zone,  and  of  which  the  (quarter  of  the  globe  under  consideration  occupies  so  lan^e  and  so 
important  a  portion.  This  we  do  the  more  readily,  because  our  limitea  space  omiges  us  to 
enter  into  but  few  particulars  relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  countries  them- 
selves ;  and  because  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  tlmt  Mirbel  has  so  admirably  described  iJie 
geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  Old  World. 

We  come  to  treat,  then,  of  that  western  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  of  Himalajrah  and  Thibet. 

An  irregular  line,  traced  from  west  to  east,  commencing  at  Mogadore,  and  reaching  to  the 
Hydraotes  of  Alexander  (the  Rauvee  of  modem  authors,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Indai,) 
and  which  in  this  vast  extent  would  pass  along  the  crests  of  Atlas,  near  Cairo,  by  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Tabor,  Bagdad,  Shiraz,  Kelat,  and  Moultan,  might  thus  represent,  pretty 
accurately,  the  southern  or  inferior  limit  of  this  zone.  The  Olive  seems,  of  all  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  zone,  to  indicate  most  accurately  its  northern  limit  As  we  proceed  towards  t£e 
north,  the  olive  languishes,  and  at  last  ceases  to  grow.  Its  disappearance  is  an  indication 
of  a  remarkable  ana  general  change  in  the  vegetation ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  passage 
from  the  transition  to  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Olive,  which  no  longer  exists  between  lat.  42°  and  43°  in  Spain,  between  44^  and 
45°  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  east  of  France,  between  45°  and  46°  in  the  east  of 
Italy  and  Camiola,  docs  not  extend  beyond  40°  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and  the 
western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  is  not 
seen  anywhere  about  tlie  Sea  of  Marmora.  Again  it  reappears  at  Sinope,  and  follows  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  a.s  &r  as  Gourieh.  It  is  seen  in  lat.  45°,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Crimea,  and  a  degree  lower  down,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian ;  the  river  Terek  marking 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  In  Mazanderan  the  Olive  abounds ;  but  no  traveller  has  noticed 
its  exiptcnce  in  the  immense  countries  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Beloot  Elphinstone  has  observed  it  in  84°  and  85^,  open 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  steps  of  the  Caucasus :  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  east  of 
Cabul. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  in  this  zone,  for  the  lower  boundary,  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  Mirbel  at  -f  22°  to  23°  of  Reaumur ;  for  the  higher  boundary  at  -f  14**. 

In  the  Mediterranean  portions  of  this  district  there  are  at  least  nx  herbaceous  for  9ne 
woody  species  of  plants ;  and  the  proportion  of  herbaceous  to  woody  plants  proceeds  in  an 
increased  ratio  to  the  hyoerborean  regions,  where  twenty-six  herbaceous  plantB  (for  the  most 
part  with  perennial  roots;  are  reckoned  to  one  shrub.  The  number  of  trees  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean flora  is  not  much  under  240 :  there  arc  about  seventy-five  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  but  twenty-seven  to  thirty  in  the  Transition  Arctic  Zone. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  under-shrubs  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  nerer 
entirely  divested  of  their  foliage.  The  same  holds  good  with  about  300  of  those  in  the  Me- 
diterranean flora,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  its  ligneous  vegetation.    The  Tempenatc 
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In  the  HeditenaiieBn  diatiict  of  the  Temperate  Tistuitkni  Zone,  the  Compoeitie  K&d  tba 
LeguminoMa  ace  the  most  numerous  lainiliea :  indeed,  thej  aiona  constitute  one-fourth  of  the 
wbole  vegetation.  Then  come  the  Cnicifers,  Gramincie,  Lobiatn,  CaryopbjIleR,  and  Uni- 
bellifere;  aflerwarda  the  Scrophularinte,  Rosacete,  Boragineie,  Ronnnculacee,  and  Cypera- 
cee;  finally,  the  Liliacee.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Compoeitie,  Cruciferte,  l^biats, 
Caryc^jllen,  Umbelliferie,  Roiacee.  Ranunculacec,  and  Cistec,  with  some  other  femilies, 
praeent,  in  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  a  greulcr  numher  of  epecitic  types  than  any- 
where eiee.  The  chief  part  of  the  species  of  these  families  that  are  found  in  equatOTial 
regions  inhabit  there  the  valleys  and  the  mountains ;  thus  proving  that  the  violent  and  con- 
tinued heats  of  the  plains  are  uncongenial  to  their  nature. 

Thoee  lunilies  of  plants  which  hold  the  most  important  rank  among  the  productions  of 
tbe  Temperate  TToneilion  Zone,  whether  because  thej^  contribute  the  loftiest  of  those  treei 
which  clothe  the  mountain's  side,  or  because  they  furnish  those  individuals  of  middling  etoi- 
tore  which  delight  to  grow  on  the  hills,  with  the  branching  shrubs  which  form  the  hedges, 
■nd  the  low  woody  plants  whose  tough  and  stunted  growth  overspreads  the  uncultured  plains, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Amentnceie  and  the  Conilera;  (which  alone  compose  more  than 
iMlf  cf  the  arborescent  vegetation),  and  next  the  Rosaccat,  Lcguminose,  Terebinthacen, 
TbuDitee,  Jasmines,  Caprifuhacee,  Cistee,  Ericmeie,  and  Labiatie.  , 

Bat  what  gives  the  Transition  Zone  ita  peculiar  character  is  the  combination  of  those 
■peciee  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  three  diSerent  regions;  that  is,  the  vege- 
tation of  the  equatorial  districts,  that  of  the  northern,  and  the  growth  which  is  peculiar  to 
tbe  countries  situated  between  the  :iOth  or  32d,  and  the  44th  and  45th  parallels.  The  Snt 
im  Been  in  its  decline,  the  second  in  its  commencemmt,  and  the  third  in  its  fiill  perfection. 
Tbe  latter  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil ;  the  two  others  fiitm,  here  and  there, 
eoloaiea  more  or  less  Sourifliing  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  parent  land.  The  Data 
tree,  the  latanier  {Lalania .')  and  even  the  Doum*  (Jig.  522.)  (if  it  be  true  that  it  grows  in 
GelUee),  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Sorghof  {Jig.  523),  the  Agave,  the  Cactus  Opuntia  or  prickly 
~  pear,  the  Oiange  and   Lemon       r,.;;; 

trees,   the   Asclepios    giganlea         '  "'  '* 

and  other  arborescent  A pocinee, 

several  African  and  Asiatic  Mi> 

moeas  and  Acacias,  confined  to 

the  &vourably  situated  plains: 

these  represent  the  vegetation  of 

the  equatorial  plains.    That  of 

the  northern  countries  may  be 

observed  on  ttie  mountains,  and 

consists  in  the  common  Oak,  the 

Ash,  the  Alder,  the  Hornbeam 

{Carpinat  orientalU  Lamarck), 

the  Beech,  the  Birch,  tlie  Yew, 

the  common  Pir,  the  yew-leaved 

Fir,  the  Scotch  Fir,  &,c.     As  to 

the  vegetation  of  the  transition 

zone,  it  bears  some  features  of 

TbtDouiD,  similiarity   to   tlie   two   others,  Tk«iw»b«. 

witbout,  however,  being  confounded  with  them.     The  Fig,  the  Mulberry,  the  Ltquidtmbu, 

tbe  Walnut,  the  Pistachio,  the  Lentisb,  the  Terebinth,  the  Rhus,  the  Olive,  the  Myrtle,  the 


Himcn.  Julibrissin,  the  Carob  tree,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Oleander,  the  Evergreen  CNiks,  (tc. ; 
these  create  no  disparity  among  tlie  equatorial  vegetation.    The  deciduous-leaved  Oaks;  tho 


n  nnJf  r  in  ihulonr ;  iJwy  inriwiw  lh?rc ;  iinfi.  ipmding  iD  Iba  diretlion  of  Ibe  deiert.  liniil  iu  eilcDl  bjf 
iBIiDiF  <>".  pn-liicIiv«<liRricu.  Ttf.  liunk  of  Ihe  Duum  iiconpciMd  af  lonptndinal  piialkl  Sbm,  minilar 
1  Dflhe  EMin,  but  much  mnin^n  STuf  Chun'.  II  liieul  inlo  plinki.  which  ireiiKd  fbtdoon  in  tlppei  £fypl  ( 
wrr  ar-  Wnrk,  uai  thr  fntHmnlitlr  jiilli  it  fplloit,    Tlie  IcamareuiwdlhiiMklnf  cariwl*.  tali,  aiubM. 

[  lb'  iiiiiTi>ri»i<  dbns  wilhwhl'-Ji  it  in  iiiitt:<l  ^  iMIl  the  inhnbiMnli  oT  Biiid.  or  Uppei  EiypI,  ilo  ftcqiuBII|r 

TV  rniii  i*  sr,1d  in  lArirr  niianriiirrr.  aiiil  vi-rj^  'hvnp,  HI  CAim,  where  Jl  ie  mlifT  cnn^iJ^rcd  u  M  mefWI 

like  thmn  in  article  nf  f'trwl:  it  imfUt  ilhr  L'lncTlireafl.  bihI  ii  miKh  rrlithed  bj' the  chlldnn.    An  Infailon. 

.  b^fTFBiiiiiiniy.coniainiiiirli'MiiiidiKivli'^-Hiiid.    When  lipe.  Itu  ketnel  bnomnmy  hatd,  (nd  On* 

[■  or  il  lire  nalbrred  every  year.    Accordini  lo  Vihl,  It  !■  tdenllul  with 
>nDU>nly  titled  Purri  )ij  Ibe  Araba  aiul  ^plltni. 


n  E,>pl  «tere 
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Jonipen,  which  attain  a  height  equal  to  that  of  some  trees ;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  the  StoiM 
Pine,  the  Corsican  Pine,  the  Oriental  Sprace  {Abies  orientidiiX  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and 
Quince  Trees,  with  other  arborescent  Rosacee  which  we  cultivate  in  oar  otcharda,  and 
which  form  forests  in  Cabulistan  and  Asia  Minor,  bear  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  wild 
YGgetatiop  of  our  own  countries. 

SuBsscT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  this  ^eat  division  of  the  earth  is  as  vast  as  the  climate  of  the  regiooti 
it  comprehends  is  diversified.  Inhabited  by  nations  jealous  and  superstitious,  or  lawleas  and 
barbfl^ic,  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  have  long  debarred  the  European  fiom  a  full 
investigation  of  those  productions  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  continent  That 
intellectual  developement  which  leads  the  Caucasian  to  discern  his  God,  and  adore  his  Creator 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  does  not  appear  in  the  Mongolian,  a  race  long  sunk  in 
gross  idolatry  and  in  a  senseless  superstition  on  the  divinity  of  perishable  beasts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  interior  of  China  and  Thibet,  those  vast  region^  forming  the  centre  of  Asia,  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  naturalist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  few  and  very  imperfect 
ideas,  therefore,  that  can  be  formed  of  their  zoolofify,  have  been  merely  gathered  nom  purtiai 
gleanings  made  on  the  confines  of  European  mdia,  and  of  the  neighbouring  province!. 
From  such  scanty  materials  we  can  fi'ame  no  remarks,  approaching  to  that  precision  with 
which  we  have  noticed  the  zoology  of  Europe ;  although  they  are  still  sufficient  to  fiunirii 
A  few  interesting  observations  of  a  general  nature. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Asiatic  zoology,  indicated  both  by  the  geographic  featuren  of 
the  continent,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  animals,  are  properly  three.  The  Jint 
commences  fVom  the  polar  regions,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  .this  region,  on  the  west,  are  the  Ural  mountains,  while  its  southern  eztremi^ 
is  marked  with  equal  precision,  by  the  lofty  Altaian  chain ;  the  cradle,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  second  great  division,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  compro- 
hends  the  little  known  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  the  Tartaric  provinces  bovdflnng  od 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  stupendous  mountains  conititnting 
the  Himalayan  chain  appear  to  form  a  natural  boundary  to  this  intermediate  region.  Under 
the  third  division  we  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca,  together  with 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  such  islands  as,  by  their  situations,  lie  contiguous  to  the  continent,  and 
by  their  productions  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Indian  zoology,  blended  in  some  degree 
with  that  of  Australia.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  omitted  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  natkxns  about  the  Caucasian  mountains;  because,  so  far  as  the  productions  of  these 
regions  are  known,  they  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  Europe ;  yet  Persia  appears  to 


many  animals  of  Asia,  and  this  country  may  possibly  present  a  union  of  the  two  fiianaa. 

Of  the  first,  or  northern  Asiatic  aivision,  our  zoolopcal  infbrmation  has  been  almosl 
entirely  furnished  by  the  researches  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  the  aoe. 
The  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  any  existing  animals  essentiuly 
different,  in  genera  or  species,  from  those  common  to  Arctic  Europe.  Neither  are  the  fieaen 

^^     regions  and  arid  steppes  of  Siberia  congenial  to  the  abandaiice 
^'^  ^[         or  increase  of  more  than  a  few  species.  Such,  nevertheless,  as 

appear  adapted,  by  their  structure  or  economy,  to  inhabit  these 
wastes,  are  curious  afid  interesting ;  and  present  to  the  natnrsliat 
many  forms,  either  rare  in  European  Russia,  or  unknown  to  the 
westward  of  the  Ural  mountains.  As  we  approach  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  mixed  fhuna  becomes  evident: 
for,  while  many  of  the  species  are  unknown  to  Europe,  they 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  natural  groups,  rather 
Caapian  Tern.  than  to  such  as  are  more  peculiarly  Asiatic :  on  t&  OUier  hand, 

the  Caspian  Tern  {fig,  524.),  and  numerous  other  birds,  iden- 
tically the  isame  with  our  own,  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Caroian  Sea. 
Hence  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  western  zoology  of  Asia  and  of  the  European 
regions  meet  together,  and  lose  their  distinguishing  features,  in  the  countries  bcnrdering  upon 
these  territories. 

In  regard  to  Central  Asia,  forming  the  second  zoological  division,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated how  scanty  has  been  the  information  supplied  for  its  elucidation.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
meagre,  that  we  may  possibly  be  censured  for  intunating  a  marked  difiTerenoe,  without  being 
prejpared  fully  to  explain  its  nature.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  great  elevation  of  the  cenm 
table-land,  its  sandy  and  barren  soil,  when  compared  with  the  rich  vegetatkn  of  soofliem 
India ;  and  its  warm  temperature,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Siberia,  every  principle  of  analogy 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  productions  must  be  peculiar;  and  that  these  extensive 
regions  must  be  inhabited  by  animals  with  habits  and  structures  adapted  for  such  sitoations. 
Nor  is  this  belief  unsupported  by  facts.  Central  Asia  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  a  very 
distinct  species  of  horse,  called  the  Dziggtai,  or  Eqaus  Hetniontu  of  Pallas ;  a  most  extra- 
ordinary animal,  which  we  shall  subsequently  notice.    The  ssjne  countries  are  dao  named 
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■•  the  metni^U  oTa  peculiu  ipecie*  of  A^ali,  or  dieep  (fivu  Amman)  (Jig.  625.),  dtbouofa 
ila  imago  ippeua  extended  both  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucaeua.  It  is  also  probable  [hat  tM 
Amee  baflalo,  and  another  g-jgantic  animal  of  this  geayie  meatioiied  by  Major  Smith  as  found 
onlf  on  the  udea  of  the  Himalayan  monntaina,  ma;  more  correctly  belong  to  the  zoolc^  a£ 
Cenlial  Asia.  The  mountainB  of  Thibet  and  fioutan  offer  the  prmcipal  asylum  to  another 
indigenooa  quadruped  of  larre  size,  called  the  Tartaric  or  yak  ox  {Bot  Poephagii*).  If  so 
many  quadrupeds,  of  the  bst  magnitude  in  their  respective  ftmilies,  are  iimabitanta  cf 
tlieae  central  regions,  how  many  others,  leas  calculate)!  to  excit«  the  notice  of  travellers,  must 
MJU  r«main  in  ohecurily ! 

"Hie  birds  of  the  centisl  division  are  scarcely  known,  except  fhim  the  paintings  of  tha 
Chinese.  Many  of  the  representations  given  by  their  beet  artists  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  immediately  to  recc^ise  well-known  species;  so  that  much  confidence  may^ne- 
nlly  be  reposed  in  the  existence  of  such  as  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  Europeaiis.  Theae 
diftwings  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  frequently  represent  large  and  beautilul  phet- 
Knts,  totally  distinct  from  such  as  occur  in  southern  India.  We  have  before  observed,  that 
Asia  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  briniancy  of  its  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  that 
moat  of  these,  like  the  LopkophoruM  re/idgau  Tern.  (J^.  526.),  and  other  allied  species, 
«i«  only  found  in  the  mountamous  and  elevated  provinces  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  whole, 
tfaereftre,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  inland  regions  may  be  the  chief  metropolis  «f 
ly  peculiar  birds,  unknown  to  the  northern  and  Boutnem  eztreOiities  of  the  continent. 


'n^  third  division,  comprising  southern  India,  presents  a  zoology  of  great  richness  and 
'iarity.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  lower  and  consequently  more  hnmid 
e  (rf'  the  plains,  at«  equally  lavoutable  to  an  exuberant  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and 
TO  me  increase  of  animal  life.  It  is  here,  consequently,  that  we  meet  with  numerous  animals 
of  a  large  size,  and  others  of  rapacious  ferocity.  Troope  of  the  Asiatic  elej^iant,  with 
wild  bous,  buffaloes,  and  antulopea,  among  the  herbaceous  tribes,  abound;  while  the. wood* 
and  jonglGB  give  shelter  to  more  ferocious  animals,  which,  in  spite  of  increasing  pranilatioa, 
Mill  retain  their  ancient  possessions.  Among  these  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  stand*  foremost ; 
while  panthers,  leopards,  Ivnxes,  hyatnas,  and  jackals  appear  to  awarm  in  the  less  cultivated 
districtB.  The  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  still  a  common  inhabitant  i^lhe  swampy  banks  of 
the  great  rivers.  But  this  portion  of  Asia  is  chiefly  characterised  ss  being  the  native  region 
of  tSose  large  apes,  which  the  credulity  of  enrly  travellers  metamorphosed  into  wild  men, 
and  which  some  modem  naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  part  of  the  same  order  as  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.   Various  species  of  these  disgusting  caricatures  of  the  human 


■ape  are  scattered  in  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindoatan  and 
Malacca ;  but  their  chief  metropolis  ia  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  such  islands  as  lie 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Asiatic  division,  and  towards  the  northern  limit*  of  Au^ 
tialia.  The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes  (^.  527.),  are  of  a  milder  nature.  The  Aflican 
apea,  equally  large  with  the  ouran  outang,  but  marked  b^  distinguishing  characteristics, 
occur  nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  These  species  will  be  subftequently  noticed 
in  the  details  of  those  countries  to  which  they  more  particularly  belong. 

The  birds  of  eoutbem  Asia,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  Indian  islanda,  have  already 
claimed  oar  attention;  it  will  therefore  be  sufBcient  merelv  to  notice  such  groups  as  appear 
most  striking  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  ring-necked  Partnkeeti  (j^.  528.)  are  pecu- 
har  to  these  latitudes,  and  present  a  lovely  group  of  birds,  uniting  a  fbrin  of  exquisite  grace 
with  the  most  delicate  and  chaste  tone  of  colouring ;  nearly  all  the  speciea  are  marked^  a 
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Jet  blKck  collar  nund  the  neck.  Towards  tbe  mcuntainB  of  Nepal,  General  Hardwicke  di^ 
covered  a  bird  of  this  &milj  full]'  equal  in  size  to  a  South  American  Haccaw,  and  appuratlf 
belonging  to  the  same  group.  Many  of  the  ehorMailed  Parrots  are  emineotlr  beautilbl ; 
and  one,  the  Vernal  Parrot  (Bwaina.  Zool.  Hint.,  2d  «eriea,  Na  I.)  is  not  larger  than  a  ^kt- 
lOV.  Various  species  of  HombillH  congregate  in  large  flocks,  and  are  scattered  throughodt 
this  part  of  India;  the  grotesque  form  oftheirlarge  bills,  gen^allj 
furnished  with  a  singular-shaped  casque  or  hom,  ia  very  remark- 
able. The  nectar  of  innumemble  odoriferous  plants  aflbrda 
nourishment  to  a  variety  of  splendid  little  birda,  of  the  ; '  '     " 


TheDrongx)  Shrikes  are  more  numerous  b  India  than  in  Africa: 
living  solely  upon  inaocts,  which  they  catch  upon  the  wioff, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  swallows;  they  contribute  to  check 
the  increase  of  insects,  probably  as  effectually  as  do  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  New  World,  'nw 
smaller  birda  of  India,  ptirticularly  among  the  insectiTorooa 
ftmilies,  are  veiy  imperfectly  known  ;  several  belong  to  etTNliM 
Bcattcreii  both  in  Europe  aiid  Africa;  yet  ftiture  research  will 
no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  others,  peculiarly  Asiatic.  Tlw 
^enus  GryUimra  among  the  Saxicoltc  or  Slonechat  Warblen^ 
in  its  typical  Piamples,  may  probably  be  of  this  description. 
The  Scanaorial  Birds,  both  of  the  contment  and  islands,  are  nu- 
merous and  beautiful.  Among  these,  the  Woodpeckers  oBet 
nothing  to  distinguish  them,  geogiaphicolly  or  generally,  fion 
those  of  other  regions.  But  the  true  Barimts,  connecting  in 
some  degree  these  latter  with  the  Parrots,  are  exelnsiyelir 
n  such  districts  as  border  upon  the  equator.  This  singular  nee  or 
birds,   which   climb  trees   with   all   the   agility  ^  the  Wood- 

fickcrs,  are  repreeented  in  Africa  by  the  genus  PogonUtt,  or  tbs 
Doth-billed  Barbuts;  while  in  the  American  islands,  bennth  tha 
equator,  we  And  a  third  group,  distinct  in  their  structure  from 
either.  In  proportion  as  we  trace  the  Ornithology  of  Aaia  soatb> 
ward,  we  nnd  it  teem  with  increased  interest.  It  is  fhxD  tba 
luxuriant  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  that  the  large  Cocln- 
loos  of  a  snowy  whiteness  have  been  brought  to  Europe ;  while 
another,  perfectly  black,  Microgtostiui  afefTi>7iiuVieil.(J^.  &2Q.X 
inhabits  the  same  region.  Yet  tar  more  beautiful  than  thoM 
are  the  graceful  and  brilliant-coloured  Lories,  of  which  nume- 
rous species  have  been  detected  in  the  southern  extremi^  of 
Malacca,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  thoM  of 
Molucca. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  appear  to  be  much  fewer  in  Soudteni 
Asiathaninany  region  of  equal  extent,  either  of  AfricaorAmBric*.  , 
'Riisinequalitymay  possibly  arise  Irotn  the  insufiiciencyofour  knowledge,  and  the  inattention 
irf' travellers  to  the  subject;  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  compantive  pan- 
city  of  this  destructive  order  is  one  ofthepeculiaritiesof  Asiatic  ii)ology.  Out  t^twenty^ve 
Bub-genera,  under  which  some  modem  omithologiata  arrange  the  numerous  tribe  of  fUcon^thos 
appears  but  one  (/fterax),  and  that  containing  but  a  single  species,  {Hierax  etendeteeni) 
530  L^g-  530.),  or  Little  Falcon,  which  in  characteristic  of  Aaia:  it 

is  so  diminutive  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  Falcons,  hitherto  discovered  in 
these  regions,  belong  to  such  groups  as  are  common  to  Europe 
and  Africa,  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  numb^ 
and  ferocity  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  we  may  be  led  to 
conclude  that  Nalorc  has  assigned  to  them,  as  being  more  effi- 
cient agents,  the  office  of  keeping  down  the  redundance  of 
smaller  animals,  which  in  other  countries  is  nearly  the  ezclti- 
sive  province  of  the  birds  of  prey.  A  glance  at  Ihc  zoology  of 
the  New  World  Rtronfrly  favours  this  supposition.  The  largest  and  most  formidable  rapaci- 
ous birds  in  eitiotence,  we  all  exclusive  natives  of  the  New  World.  Out  of  the  twenty-Sve 
sub-genera  nlrcody  alluded  to,  more  than  one-half  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America : 
and  althoujrh  the  same  numerical  superiority  is  not  apparent  in  the  species  of  the  vulturv 
tribe,  the  deficioncy  appears  made  up  by  numerical  quanti^.  We  never  met  with  more 
than  two  species  of  vulture  during  our  travcia  in  Bruil ;  yet  these  were  in  audi  aumbcn 
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Omx  ft  dead  ooimftl  could  not  Teaain  an  hour  wiOiout  being  discerned  and  HurrouDded  br 
these  Bcavengcra  of  iialure.  The  cBmivorous  quadrupedi 
or  the  New  World,  altliough  not  in  epecies,  yet  in  nume- 
rical amount,  are  remarkably  few ;  while  Ihe  absence  of 
Antelopes,  BuHkloes,  Wild  Hogs,  and  other  large  ganiB, 
BO  necesBary  in  Asia  for  the  support  of  ita  ferocious  ani- 
mals, is  ft  further  ar^ment  to  strengthen  this  beliefi 
namely,  that  the  distributjon  of  rapacious  animaJe,  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  is  balanced  by  contrarieties. 

The  Rapacious  Wading  Birda  of  India  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  omitted.  We  apply  this  term  to  the  numerous 
lamily  of  Herons;  which  certainly  represent,  among  wad- 
ing birds,  the  Vultures  and  Falcons  properly  so  called. 
The  Gigantic  Crane  (Jig.  531.).  Aidea  Arwla  Lath,  (utt- 
der  which  name,  more  than  two  species  have  evidently 
been  confounded),  in  ils  uncommon  voracity,  and  in  the 
nature  of  its  food,  is  completely  a  bird  of  prey.  It  ik 
sufficiently  high  to  appear,  when  walking,  lUce  a  naked 
Indian.  As  a  proof  of  its  amazing  voracity,  it  has  been 
Cifuiic  c™m.  mentioned,  that  in  the  craw  of  one  was  found  a  land  tor- 

toise ten  iochce  long,  and  a  large  male  black  cat,  entire,  in  the  stomach!  (Lith.  Hiit.,  ix. 
36.)  The  rainy  season,  in  India,  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  other  cranes 
and  herons,  in  great  numberaj  and  the  destruction  tley  must  create,  not  only  amtxag  fiih, 
hrt  land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  to  aod  appreciated  by  the  nativeii 
Ihftt  they  hold  tlicac  birds  in  great  estimation. 

Of  the  Reptiles  of  India  litUe  need  be  mid.  In  the  rivers  are  found  large  crocodiles,  of 
difierent  species  from  those  of  A&ico.  The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the 
mnet  deatfly  nature:  the  Coluber  Lebelinus  Lin.  is  said  to  destroy  the  person  bitten,  br 
causing  on  unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep ;  it  is  of  a  small  size,  hardly  more  than  an  incn 
and  a  half  long.  The  serpents  of  British  India  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  RusmII. 
The  islands  are  inhahited  by  others  of  a  tremendous  size ;  as  the  great  Pithon,  long  ccu- 
aidered  the  same  with  the  Boa  eomlrieior  of  the  New  World.  The  Chameleons  ore  native* 
of  India  no  less  than  of  A&ica,  and  are  now  known  to  comprise  several  species.  One  of  the 
BXMt  remaritable  reptiles  yet  discovered  is  probably  the  Draco  volana  L.,  or  Flying  Dragon 
(Jg.  532.)  i  trom  which,  perhaps,  the  &buk)us  writers  of 
antiquity  derived  their  notion  of  the  Ibnnidable  nKOHleT 
figured  in  old  books.  This,  however,  is  a  nnftU  and  in- 
oSensive  little  animal ;  distinguished  fhim  the  lizard  tribe 
by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane, 
like  a  wing,  strengthened  by  hony  proceBses;  it  wanders 
about  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
spring  Iroin  bough  to  bough,  and  aupport  itself  a  few 
minutes  in  the  air.  (Shaw,  ?iat.  ^fu.)  Another  lizard, 
of  a  large  size,  and,  fiom  its  delicate  flavour,  much  es- 
teemed as  food,  is  found  in  Amboyna  {Laeerta  ontftcw- 
'  nensts  L.).     liie  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  it 

Cajletlo  (^Naia  tripudiaru  Merr.),  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  with  other  species  is  well  known 
to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  Such  appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  ef  the 
Asiatic  region :  many  othera  might  be  enumerated ;  but  so  little  has  been  done  towards  tbo 
elucidation  of  their  geographic  range,  that  nothing  can  be  stated  sufficient  to  interest  the 
generaJ  reader. 

The  Native  Ichthyolofry  of  Asia,  from  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  singularity  of  ita 
ITDups,  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  limits  will  not, 
however,  permit  a  long  enumeration  of  names.  Many  of  the  Ray  fish  grow  to  an  enoimoua 
■iie.  and  aie  so  formidable  to  the  pearl  divers,  as  frequently  to  attack  and  injure  them  when 
under  ivater.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  elegant  morkiii^  or  the  beautiful  colours,  which 
idom  the  tribe  of  ChiftoilonB,  and  tlie  numerous  Labri,  of  these  seas.  The  Ganges  and  the 
other  great  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  peculiar  Siluri,  or  Cat-fish ;  ond  it  is  from  China 
that  we  derive  the  beautiful  gold  aiid  silver  fish  now  so  completely  naturalised  in  western 
rppions. 

Among  the  Insects  arc  many  wliich  in  [uagnitude  and  splendour  vie  with  thoee  of  the 
New  \Vorld,  panicularly  the  true  Papilionidai,  or  butterSies,  among  lepidopterous  insects, 
ind  the  family  of  Buprestis,  in  the  coleopterous  order.  Yet,  upon  t£e  whole,  Judging  fiom 
■uch  collections  as  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  we  have  no  hesitation  m  claiming  ftw 
tropical  America  a  decided  superiorityinlhenumber,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  her  inwct 
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,T  Atlu  beetle,  cf  fUiriciua,  near  fire  incbM 
its  size  ftnd  aingukrit;  of  shape  isuaoogtbe 
^^^         .  I    uuu  >>  most  remarkable  of  the  Asifttic  beetles.     The  nlmdid 

^^>iiJ^>'  i  .  ^i^^^^t^\\  /  green  and  gold  Buprestis  viitata,  with  man;  otben  of 
equal  size  and  beaut;,  are  bo  much  admired  bj  tha 
Chinese,  that  thej  are  kept  in  cages,  vhen  alive,  in 
their  rooma ;  and,  when  dead,  are  used  as  nnuneiiU 
for  dress.  Amoog;  the  numerous  butterflies,  the  dmom 
alone  of  Papilio  Pri&mus,  Ul^saes,  Poljmaestor,  Ptn- 
thcHu,  and  Uctavius  will  remind  the  entomologista  of 
insects  the;  have  long  eighed  to  poasen,  as  fit  codm- 
niona  to  the  equally  auperb,  thoueh  now  more  wtlaJMlJe, 
butterflies  of  Brazil.  It  is  remarkable  that  Asia  appean 
oriffinally  to  have  lumiahed  us  with  the  ^ateat  proportion  of  those  animals  ao.  eminantl^ 
useful  to  man,  either  in  a  state  of  domestication,  or,  as  contributing,  in  other  respects^  to  hM 
comfort  or  luxury.  The  domestic  fowl  and  the  peacock,  among  birds,  are  natural  inhabitaiitl 
of  this  part  of  the  world ;  all  the  varieties  of  the  silkworm  must  be  added  to  the  list:  one 
species  alone  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  but  the  natives  cultivate  aerefal  othei^ 
from  which  are  made  gaiments  leas  fine  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  tboae 
fahricated  from  the  common  silkworm.  It  appears,  according  to  the  otaervatioos  of  Dr. 
Horaefield,  that  in  Java,  and  probably  in  most  parts  of  India,  the  Ants  are  Um  oiutwbI 
destroyers  and  removers  of  all  useless  or  decayed  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  «■"■"! 
This  is  precisely  the  case  both  in  tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  at  once  accounts  fiir  Ifaa 
scarcity  of  those  fiimilies  of  Beetles  which  are  appointed  to  perform  such  offices  in  man 
temperate  regions. 

Of  the  radiated  and  other  marine  animals  we  have  no  other  accounts  than  mere  nainea  of 
species.  The  Cuttlefish  of  the  Indian  seas  are  said  to  be  sometimes  so  large  as  to  attack 
the  pearl  divers,  and  strangle  them  in  the  aerpenL  folds  of  their  arm-like  feeU  We  by  no 
means  think  this  account  is  devoid  of  truth  ;  for,  even  in  the  temperate  reffiona  of  EniOM. 
we  have  been  frequently  asured,  b;  the  Sicilian  fishermen,  that  these  anil 
cling  to  living  bodies  that  come  in  their  way,  and  that  many  instances  have  o 
among  the  conil  divers,  where  life  has  been  thus  endangered.  We  have  ourselves  aeen  an 
undescribed  species,  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Messina,  whoae  arms  were  much  thicker 
than  the  wrist  of  an  ordinary  man ;  this  species  is  equally  dreaded  b;  the  Sicilian  marinet^ 
alUunigh,  on  account  of  its  delicate  taste,  it  is  sought  after,  and  much  prized,  aa  an  article 
of  food. 

The  Conchology  of  the  Indian  seas  is  the  most  splendid,  profuse,  and  varied  of  aoydiriaiao 
of  the  world ;  ai^  forma  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  America.  When  we  coapuB  tbe 
marine  sheila  of  the  West  Indian  seas  with  those  inhabiting  the  some  degrees  at  latitude  in 
the  Oriental  Archipelago,  the  proportion  of  apeciea  in  the  former  ia  probably  not  greater 
than  one  to  aiic.  This  fact,  which  lias  never,  we  believe,  been  observed,  fumiabes  a  moet 
interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to  travellers,  who,  like  the  illnatrious  Humboldt,  ccotcmplate 
those  mighty  cauaea  which  influence  the  grand  operations  of  nature.  On  looking  to  Ibe 
habita  of  these  lestaceoua  molliisca,  we  find  that  nearly  three-fourtha  are  caniivcnNis;  tint 
f  shell-fiah  which,  like  the  rapacious  quadrupeda  on  the  continent,  derive  their  tal» 
'  t  from  attacking  and  devouring  other  enimala.  The  concbologist  will  imm^ 
aiaieiy  perceive  we  advert  to  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cypiw,  Harpa,  Tor- 
binella,  Dolium,  Caaeia,  and  aeveral  others;  of  which  very  few  apecies  nave  ben  Ibtuid 
beyond  the  geographic  limits  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Of  the  numercos  and  higUj 
prized  Cones,  a  genus  conlaining  near  300  species,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  may  he 
reckoned  strangers  to  Asia.  Lamarck  enuineTates  62  apecies  of  Olivas,  and  of  llieee  only 
fioo  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ejttensive  family  of  Hitrane  Ak 
or  Mitres,  are  distributed  much  b  the  eame  proportion;  while  tbatof  theVduleSiCaolaiiiing 
near  60  species,  exhibits  but  three  as  natives  of  Africa,  and  one  only  of  AmertCL  Hie 
Acepbala,  or  Bivalve  sheila,  as  in  most  other  countries,  appear  to  be  fewer  both  in  number 
and  variety;  yet  in  neither  of  these  two  great  diviairata  are  we  acquainted  with  man  than 
three  or  four  apecies  identically  the  nma  with  those 
found  in  the  European  seas.  Among  snch  as  are  peculiar 
to  Asia  may  be  mentioned  the  HatmDer.^>aped  Oyaleis 
(AfnUetu  Lam.).  These,  as  Dr.  Horsefleld  infbniM  na, 
are  found  in  profusion,  adhering  to  the  submarine  racks, 
on  certain  parts  of  the  Javanese  coasL  The  Peari 
Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar  aituatioDa,  and,  trtiaa 
large,  furnish  that  beautifli]  substance  called  mollier^f^ 
pearl.  But  the  most  remarkable  bivalve  in  point  of  bim^ 
m  the  whole  world,  is  the  Tridacna  gigaa  (fg.  684.),  ef 
which  the  valves  sctnetimee  exceed  fiNir  feet  in  leoftb, 
and,  with  the  taimali  i*  oT  the  eitonnous  wei^  of  tOO 
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*Iml  ;  it  adheres  to  rocks  by  each  a  strong  byssus  or  ligament,  that  it  can  only  be  senarated 
Of  a  hatchet ;  the  cartila^  of  the  Jiinge,  when  cut  aiS  polished,  is  so  beautimlly  iridescent 
•9  nearly  to  rival  the  opal. 

The  paucity  of  the  FldViatile  Bivalves,  apparently  throughout  Asia,  is  another  singular 
future  in  its  conchology.  The  rivers,  in  number  and  magnitude,  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  the  New  World ;  yet,  hitherto,  they  have  not  famished  more  than  six  or  seven 
species  to  our  cabinets.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  deficiency  originates  in  the 
neglect  of  collectors :  for  the  shells  of  no  one  region  have  been  more  sought  after  than 
those  of  India ;  yet  America  alone  produces  near  100  species,  or  well  marked  varieties,  of 
this  ftmily. 

The  herbaceous  land  shells,  likewise,  appear  very  Sparingly  distributed  in  the  E>istem 
world ;  yet  several  belong  to  natural  genera  not  met  with  elsewhere.     The  genus  Scarabut 
peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  that  of  Onchidiym 

(Jig.  535.),  among  the  slugs,  or  shelless  Molluscs,  is  remark- 
able. The  Oriental  pearl-fisheries  are  well  known  to  prodnce 
great  wealth.  Mr.  Percival,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  nas 
given  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  wh>ch  will 
be  again  adverted  to  when  treating  of  that  island. 

The  domestic  animals  are  more  numerous  than  thoee  of 
Europe.  The  universal  use  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  as  beasts 
of  burden  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  superior  strength 
and  sagacity  of  the  elephant  In  those  provinces  which 
adjoin  Persia,  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  ar^  in  common  use, 
while  the  Buffalo  is  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  large  Indian  oxen  are  of  a  different  race  from  thoee  of  Europe,  having  a  hunch 
or  lump  upon  the  back,  which  sometimes  weighs  near  fifty  pounds :  the  horns  are  short,  and 
bent  backwards,  and  the  colour  of  the  hide  is  usually  red  or  brown.  These  oxen  are  re- 
markable for  other  peculiarities :  they  have,  in  all  their  motions,  a  superior  liveliness  and 
aetivity  to  those  of  Europe.  Their  voice  is  also  different,  producing  a  groaning  sound, 
Mxnewhat  weak,  but  shrill. 
The  genera  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  world  will  illustrate  the  pre- 
remarks ;  and  will  better  exhibit  how  much  its  zoology,  in  this  department  of  natural 
r,  differs  from  tlu^t  of  Europe. 
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Among  the  genera  of  birds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Asia,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  specific  ornithology,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  species  they  may  respectively  contain. 
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Sett.  III. — Historical  View  of  Asia, 

Viewed  in  an  historical  light,  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  has  been 
always  a  wealthy  and  populous  region,  the  earliest  seat  of  civilization,  and  of  those  great 
monarchies  which,  absorbing  into  one  a  number  of  the  small  original  communities,  openly 
aimed  at  universal  empire.  The  revolutions  of  Western  Asia  were  alone  known  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  here  the  lead  was  successively  taken  by  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia.  This  last 
empire,  extending  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  others,  included  Egypt  and  part  of  India, 
to  which  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  add  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  became, 
ander  Alexander,  the  conquerors  of  all  the  regions  over  which  the  Persian  sway  had  extend- 
ed. All  the  activity  of  this  great  prince,,  however,  and  of  the  learned  men  who  accom- 
piQied  him,  obtained  only  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  extent  of  Asia^  and  of  the  nations 
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which  composed  it  India  was  still  deemed  the  most  eastern  country  of  the  world.  The . 
ocean  which  terminated  Asia  to  the  north  was  imagined  to  run  along  the  head  of  the  Cas- 
pian, then  regarded  as  one  of  its  gulfs ;  and  thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  tlie  Gange«» 
which  was  represented  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  line  cut  off  all  Siberia, 
Eastern  Tartary,  and  China,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  continent  Thus  Europe  was 
at  this  time  considered  as  larger  than  Asia.  Ptolemy,  by  means  of  the  caravan  merchants, 
who  supplied  Rome  with  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  obtained  more  correct  and  enlarged  views. 
He  learned  the  existence  of  China,  and  could  estimate  the  extent  of  Asia  eastward ;  but 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  Altai,  or  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
The  Roman  empire,  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  were  soon  involved  in  darkness  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  lost  even  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  New 
light  was  obtained  by  the  learned  men  who  sprung  up  under  the  caliphate,  and  who,  by  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  faith,  gained  more  extenmve 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  the  ancients  ever  possessed ;  and  even  than  what, 
with  regard  to  some  districts,  modem  Europeans  have  since  attained. 

In  modem  times,  as  soon  as  Europe  breathed  from  the  agitations  which  accompanied  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  peculiar  circumstances  called  her  attention  strongly  towards 
the  East     Such,  especially,  was  the  effect  of  the  crusades,  undertaken  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  infidel  arms.     These  celebrated  expeditions  gave  a 
deep  interest  to  the  accounts  of  Asia  and  the  East ;  but  there  was  no  science  to  collect  or 
arrange  the  intelligence  which  Uicy  afforded.    The  crusading  geography  regards  little 
except  Palestine,  and  the  theatre  of  the  wars  for  its  recovery ;  it  places  Jerusalem  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  presents  only  vague  notions  of  any  remote  countries.    A  more  dis- 
tant alarm  was  given  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Tartars  under  Zingis ;  and  his  posterity, 
after  subduing  Tartary,  China,  and  Russia,  over-ran  Poland,  and  invaded  Germany.     To 
avert  a  danger  so  pressing,  a  series  of  embassies  was  sent,  under  Carpini,  Rubruquis,  and 
other  monks  of  the  Romish  church,  with  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  Christian  prin- 
ces.   These  envoys  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  and  carried  far  mto  the  heart  of  Tartary, 
through  regions  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  European.    In  these  vast  plains  they  beheld  the 
uncouth  pomp  and  barbarous  array  of  the  Great  IChan ;  and,  besides  the  vast  extent  of 
hitherto  unknown  land  which  came  under  their  view,  they  leamed  particulars  respecting  the 
most  remote  extremities  of  Asia.     Again,  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Europe 
was  accompanied  with  an  almost  unbounded  curiosity  to  explore  the  vast  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East     Under  its  influence,  a  single  Venetian  citizen,  Marco  Polo,  stimulated, 
it  would  appear,  almost  solely  by  individual  enterprise,  penetrated  across  the  whole  of  Asia, 
reaching  even  to  the  eastem  coast  of  China.     His  narrative  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  splendour  of  its  distant  regions,  surpassing  the  most  mag- 
nificent conceptions  hitherto  formed.     Several  adventurers  followed  in  the  same  path,  but 
with  inferior  success ;  and  the  celebrated  narrative  of  the  traveller  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
is,  we  fear,  a  mere  tissue  of  imposture.    The  mixture,  or  at  least  the  appearance,  of  ftble 
in  these  narratives,  caused  the  public  to  doubt;  until  the  Portuguese,  in  the  reigns  of  their 
great  kings,  John  and  Emanuel,  under  the  conduct  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  dispelled  the  mys- 
tery, by  passing  the  southem  cape  of  Africa.     They  soon  arrived  in  India ;  and  in  the  eoune 
of  twenty  years,  in  the  pursuit  either  of  commerce  or  conquest,  explored  all  the  shores  of 
Asia  from  Arabia  to  Japan.     A  fnll  view  was  thus  acquired  of  the  extent  of  the  continent 
in  the  principal  dimensions.     Its  northern  expanse  and  limits,  however,  remained  still  hid- 
den in  obscurity.    Even  Tartar  conquest  had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  Altai,  or  dis- 
covered any  objects  worthy  of  its  ambition  in  these  frozen  regions.     This  career  was  reserv- 
ed for  Russia.    Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  this  region,  by  its  wide  extent,  and  the  &cility 
of  such  a  conquest,  tempted  her  ambition.     Her  first  operations  were  made  from  the  north 
and  the  province  of  Archangel.     Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  merchant,  penetrated  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  northem  Obi  and  the  country  of  the  Samoieds ;  and,  by  the  valu- 
able furs,  and  the  specimens  of  a  new  and  singular  people  which  he  brought  thence,  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  court     But  Siberia  was  chiefly  maae  known  by  the  romantic  adventures 
o[  Yermak  the  Cossack,  who,  setting  out  with  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  found  it  easy 
to  drive  before  him  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Tartars,  and  was  soon  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.    The  czars  accepted  him  as  a  vassal,  and  after  his  death 
steadily  went  on  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest    In  1639,  about  50  years  after  the 
first  entrance  into  Siberia,  Dimitri  Kopiiof  reached  the  shores  of  the  Eastem  Ocean.    Thus 
an  empire,  nearly  4000  miles  in  length,  was  added  to  Russia  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and 
hunters.    The  questions,  however,  whether  Asia  be  everywhere  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Polar  Ocean,  how  that  ocean  communicates  with  the  Pacific,  and  whether  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America  be  conjoined  or  separated,  have  been  anxiously  enquired  and 
disputed  among  geographers.    The  English  and  Dutch  made  it  one  of  the  first  eflforts  of 
their  infant  navigation  to  seek  by  this  course  a  route  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  when  they 
formed  such  a  hope,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  and  desolate  character  of  these 
shores,  and  of  the  huge  masses  of  ice  with  which  they  were  almost  perpetually  obstructed. 
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Accordingly,  the  boldest  navigators  who  made  the  attempt,  if  they  did  not  perish,  were 
arrested  at  or  near  Nova  Zembla,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  again  to 
reach  home,  leaving  their  object  unfulfilled.  The  Russians,  however,  by  limd,  or  in  small 
barks,  gradually  crept  along  these  shores,  and  found  their  territories  everywhere  bounded 
fay  the  Frozen  Ocean.  At  length  the  united  effi>rts  of  Behring,  Shalaurof^  and  Cook  dis- 
covered a  strait  separating  the  two  continents,  and  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  they  rapidly 
diverged.  There  remained  still,  however,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a  portion,  not  fully  explored, 
which  some  alleged  made  a  great  circuit,  and  rejoined  that  of  America.  According  to 
Captain  Cochrane*s  account,  the  late  expedition  of  Baron  Wrangel  has  settled  this  questioOy 
and  ascertained  that  there  is  a  continuous  ocean  along  the  whole  north  of  Asia. 

Sect.  IV. — Social  and  Political  State  of  Asia, 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  political  state,  Asia  presents,  of  course,  a  most  varied  scene ; 
and  ^et  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  characteristic  of  this 
cootment  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions,  usages,  and  manners  unaltered 
from  the  earliest  a^es.  The  life  of  the  patriarchs,  as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existing 
historical  records,  is  still  found  unchanged  in  the  Arab  tent.  The  courts  of  Nineveh  imd 
Babylon  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  features  of  pomp  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Delhi  and 
Ispahan.  Asia,  at  a  very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commencement  of  regular  history, 
appears  to  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilization ;  but  thei^  she  stopped,  ana  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  far  outstripped  by  the  originally  less  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected,  probably, 
with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  representative 
assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic.  While,  however,  the  general  principles 
of  government  remain  so  fixed  and  immutable,  the  change  of  ruler  and  of  dynasty  is  much 
more  frequent  than  in  Europe.  As  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right  and  of  primogeniture,  are 
much  less  deeply  rooted,  a  younger  son,  or  even  an  uncle,  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  if  more 
able  and  popular,  finds  it  easy  to  dispute,  and  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  feebler 
hands.  Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive  institution  of 
fitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Though  immutable  in  their  forms  of  court  and 
maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  residence  and  seat  of  empire. 
Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite  city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises 
from  insignificance,  and  lavishes  his  wealth  in  adorning  it  The  abodes  of  his  ancestors  are 
selected ;  and  hence  Asia  is  covered  all  over  with  decayed  capitals  and  ruined  palaces. 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefs,  and  even  of  princes,  making  a  regular  trade  of 
robbery  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry  it  on  in  no  clan- 
destine manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  calling  which  they  consider  as 
honest  and  respectable.  If  they  have  accepted  a  composition  similar  to  the  old  English 
''black  mail,"  or  if  they  have  pledged  their  faith  to  an  individual,  they  inviolably  maintain 
it  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain  and  desert  afibrd  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain 
themselves ;  and  these  are  seldom  far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  rente, 
on  which  to  exercise  their  depredations.  Arabia,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of 
such  plunderers. 

The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  different  from  those  of  Europeans,  and  in 
many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast.  Instead  of  our  tight  short  clothes,  they  wear 
long  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  A  light  turban  supplies  the  place  of 
the  hat,  and  sandals  are  worn  instead  of  shoes.  In  entering  the  house,  or  wishing  to  show 
respect,  when  we  would  take  off  the  hat,  they  take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-legged 
oo  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with 
oar  solid  joints,  but  usually  with  stews  or  sweatmeats.  This  dish  is  common  to  the  whole 
company,  and  each  thrusts  in  his  hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries  the  morsels  direct  to 
the  noouth.  In  return,  they  are  very  scrupulous  about  the  washing  of  the  hands.  They  use 
BO  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we  would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely 
spreads  a  mat,  adjusts  his  clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Their  house- 
hold furniture  is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  sofas  set  round  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness.  Their  attire 
is  also  simple,  though  composed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine  materials,  and  profusely  ornamented 
with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Their  arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  als«> 
objects  on  which  they  make  a  studied  display  of  magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all  the  East, 
is  illowed  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence. 

In  their  disposition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the  EasI  show  striking  peculiarities.  They 
are  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no  numerous  assemblages ; 
tad  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which  Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  fnvo- 
loQfl.  Unless  when  rous^  by  strong  incitements  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their 
K&a,  and  view  as  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom  they  tee  walking  about  for  amuse- 
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meat  and  recreation.  Their  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated,  bot  may  be 
generally  ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are  stroog,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep ;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ;  and  they 
show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  amooe 
the  subjects  of  the  great  empires,  the  obligations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habitually  trampled 
under  foot ;  the  statesmen  and  chiefs  are  usually  designing,  treacherous,  and  inhuman ; 
devoid  of  honour,  and  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.    The  smaller  tribes,  who  di»- 

eay  a  greater  manlii.dss  and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted  to  predatory 
ibits.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as 
cannot  exist  without  a  general  de^dation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygainy,  with 
the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical  source  of  this 
evil.  The  exclusion  of  tlie  sex  from  society ;  the  Hindoo  maxim  which  prohibits  them  from 
reading,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious  ceremonies;  are  evidently  parts  of  a  general 
B3rstem  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is 
one  local  example  (in  Thibet)  of  an  opposite  system, — female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands ;  but  this  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

A  high  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  religion  generally  distinguislies  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  name  of  God  is  continually  in  their  mouths.  Their  creeds,  however,  are  all  marked 
by  that  4eep  tincture  of  superstition  which  seems  naturally  connected  with  a  crude  and 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage  and  degrad- 
ing rites  are  practised ;  and  in  all,  the  favour  of  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  gained  rather 
by  splendid  donations,  costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  observances,  than  by  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  thou^fh  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground  against  these  superstitious  propensities.  Two 
systems  of  fiiith  divide  Asia  between  them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  arms  of 
lus  followers  and  of  the  conquering  Tartars  of  central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  established 
over  all  the  western  tracts  as  far  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the  ruling 
religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  Tlie  other  is 
the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Boodh ;  the  former  occo- 
pying  the  whole  of  Hindoetan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thibet,  filling  all  the  east  of 
Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the  Altai 

Sect.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Asia. 

The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less  skilful  processes,  and 
with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  capital,  particu- 
larly in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land.  The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank 
of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions^ 
water  alone  is  required  to  produce  plentiful  cropa  Asia  has  also  a  number  of  manufiictursi^ 
which,  though  conducted  with  small  capitals  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled  in  ricb- 
ness  and  beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  efibrts  of  European  art 
and  capital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslins  of  IndiSv 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce,  though  fettered  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates  is  very  active  throughout  Asia.  The  commerce  of 
Europe  is  principally  maritime ;  that  of  Africa  principally  inland.  Asia  combines  both. 
Her  mterior  caravan  trade  is  very  considerable,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased 
to  be  supplied  by  this  channel.  The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  Ehiglish  natioD  with 
India  and  China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

Sect.  VI. — Tlie  Asiatic  Languages, 

The  Asiatic  languages  are  classed  in  seven  groups.  L  The  family  of  the  Shemltic  lan- 
guages, n.  The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region.  III.  The  family  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guages. IV.  The  languages  of  India.  V.  The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Ganges.  VI.  The  group  c?  the  Tartar  languages ;  and,  VII.  The  languages  of  the  Sibe- 
rian region. 

SuBSEOT.    1. 

The  fimiily  of  the  Sheroitic  languages  may  be  divided  into  five  branches: — 1.  The 
Hebrew ;  2.  The  Syriac  or  Aramean ;  3.  The  Median ;  4.  The  Arabic ;  5.  The  Abyssinian. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  branch  includes  the  Hebrew,  the  Phcenician,  and  the  Punic.  This 
appears  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapters,  Part  H.;  and  who  shows  that  the  Phcenicians  descended  from  Ham.  He  might 
have  added,  that  their  city,  Sidon,  was  named  after  the  first-bom  son  of  Canaan. 

The  Hebrew,  considered  in  relation  to  three  principal  epochs,  may  be  distinguished  as 
^ming  three  dififerent  dialects :  the  ancient  or  pure  Hebrew,  spi^en  and  written  fkxa  the 
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earliest  age  of  the  natum  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  became  a  learned  language.  The  Jews  have  continued  to  use  it  as  such,  with  more  or 
leas  purity,  until  the  present  day.  In  this  idiom  are  written  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  TestSr 
ment,  ending  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Chaldee,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  S3nriac.  This  language  was  brought  by  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  They  introduced  into 
it  some  Hebraisms,  and  at  a  later  period  a  few  Greek  words,  and  even  Latinisms.  It  was 
spoken  and  written  until  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  work  in  this  language  is  Daniel; 
after  which  rank  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
Mlem.  The  Rabbinical  dialect,  formed  bv  the  numerous  learned  Jews  of  Spain,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Chalaee  with  tlie  ancient  Hebrew. 

•The  PhoBuician  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Sjrria,  from  Egypt  to 
Tripoli.  It  appears  to  have  differed  very  little  from  Hebrew.  The  navigation,  colonies, 
and  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  spread  their  language  and  ^* 
writing  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Berytus,  Arad,  and  Maiathos,  s^nl 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Phcenician  alphabet ;  but  no  memorials  respecting  the  ^ 
literature  of  the  nation  have  been  discovered. 

The  Punic,  Carchedonic,  or  Carthaginian,  appears  to  have  been  considered  en^of  the 
dialects  of  the  Phoenician.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Carthaginians,  once  maattrs  of  the 
whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  the  isles  of  Sardinia  and  Malta. 
It  was  spoken  in  Africa  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  but  has  long  been  extinct 
The  voyage  of  Hanno,  cf  which  the  Greek  is  an  abridged  translation,  was  or^^inally  written 
in  this  language. 

(2.)  The  branch  called  Syriac  or  Aramean ;  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Aram, 
which  in  its  scriptural  acceptation  includes  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Ass3rria.  This 
idiom  formerly  extended  tlirough  Persia  to  Samarcand,  and  even  into  Tartary  and  central 
Asia,  where  it  became  known  trough  the  merchants  and  the  religious  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Its  principal  dialects  appear  to  have  been  the  Palmyrene,  the  Nabathean,  and  the 
Sabian,  used  by  those  sectaries  who  are,  strangely  enough,  called  Christians  of  St  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  who  are  said  not  to  believe  in  him  whom  their  avowed  leader  proclaimed. 

The  Chaldce,  formerly  current  in  Chaldea,  and  for  many  centuries  extinct  It  was  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  and  in  it  were  written  the  astronomical  observations, 
the  most  ancient  on  historical  record,  which  were  found  at  Babylon  by  the  philosopher  Callis- 
thenes.  This  language,  learned  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and  by  them  mingled  with 
the  Hebrew,  gave  birth  to  the  dialect  called  the  Chaldaic, 

(3.)  The  Median  branch ;  so  named  because  the  only  language  it  comprises  was  rooken  in 
ancient  Media.  This  language  is  the  Pehlvi  or  Phelvy,  formerly  in  use  throughout  Western 
Persia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the  written  and  current  language  of  all  the 
higher  classes  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  its  ancient  kings.  Its 
high  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned.  Into  it  were  translated  the  books  of  Zoroaster  written 
in  Zend,  and  these  translations  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  originals  themselves.  The 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanides  are  also  in  PehlvL 

(4.)  The  Arabic  branch  includes  only  one  language,  in  which  are  to  be  distinguished  the 
mncientt  the  literal,  and  the  vulgar  Arabic. 

L  The  ancient  Arabic ;  an  idiom  long  extinct,  was  spoken  throughout  Arabia,  in  two  prin- 
cipal dialects,  the  Hamiar  and  the  Koreish.  The  Hamiar,  spoken  in  the  eastern  part,  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  probably  resembled  the  Axumite,  and  was  written  in  an  alphabet 
called  Musnad,  also  extinct.  The  Koreish  was  spoken  in  Western  Arabia,  especially  in  the, 
vicinity  of  Mecca.  This  dialect,  improved  by  Mahomet  and  his  successors  in  the  seventh 
and  following  centuries,  became — 

ii.  The  literal  Arabic,  common  to  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  and  the  written  and  literary 
language  of  most  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  vast  empire  founded  by  the  successors  of  Ma^ 
hornet  In  this  language  that  code  of  imposture  the  Koran  is  written.  Though  it  has 
kng  ceased  to  be  spoken,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic  and  learned  language  of  all  the 
oomerous  nations  professing  Islam,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  westernmost 
comer  of  Morocco,  and  from  the  Wolga  to  Cape  Delgado  in  Africa.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  other  nations  were  involved  in  darkness,  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  shone  in  its  utmost  splendour. 

iii.  The  vulgar  Arabic,  spoken  in  Arabia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  MesopotS' 
mia,  in  a  part  of  Khusistaun  or  Fars ;  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts ;  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  in  a  part  of  Nubia, 
especially  along  tho  Nile;  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Barbary  states  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
anid  in  a  part  of  their  plains  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs ;  in  a  part  of  Beled-el-jereed ;  and  in 
lome  of  the  oases  of  the  African  deserts.  It  is  singular  to  remark  that  the  name  Arab  is  a 
mere  geographical  term ;  Jesirat  el  Arab  meaning  in  this  language  the  isle  or  peninsula  of 
the  West,  which  it  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  By  a  more  figurative 
^>pellation,  the  Bedoween*  are  designated  **  the  sons  of  the  desert*'  The  simplicity  of  tiie 
Vol.  n.  20 
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worshippers  at  Mecca,  lon^  anterior  to  Mahomet,  denominated  according  to  their  position 
the  countries  that  lay  on  either  hand,  when  the  pilgrims  took  their  way  northward  on  their 
return.  El  Yemen  was  the  country  on  the  right,  El  Xam^  or,  as  the  French  imitate  the 
aspirate.  El  Sham,  is  the  country  on  the  lefl,  which  answers  to  Syria. 

The  nations  that  speak  Arabic  use  everywhere  the  same  words;  the  dialects  differ  little 
from  each  other.  They  are,  that  of  Yemen^  considered  the  purest ;  that  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  corrupted ;  the  Bedoween,  spoken  in  a  great 
number  of  subdialects  and  varieties  by  numerous  wandering  tribes ;  the  Syrian^  spoken  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  the  Maronite^  spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Maronites;  the  Dnue^ 
spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Druses ;  the  Majml^  spoken  by  the  Mapul  tribes  on  the  Mala^ 
bar  coast,  and  by  the  Chaliates  on  that  of  Coromandel ;  the  Egyptian^  spoken  in  Egypt  a&d 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  the  Mogrebin^  or  Moorish,  spoken  in  the  jBarbary  states ;  the 
MosarMc,  or  Maranish,  formerly  spoken  in  Spain,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  bat 
long  extinct ;  and,  lastly,  the  Maltese ^  a  jargon  composed  of  Arabic,  Italian,  and  Proven^aL 

(5.)  The  Abyssinian  branch,  so  called  because  it  comprehends  the  principal  idioms  of  Ab^ 
sinia.  All  these  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity 
to  the  Axumite  or  to  the  Amharic.  The  Axumite  comprises  the  ancient  Gheez  and  the 
modem  Gheez;  the  Amharic  includes  the  Semian,  the  Arkiko,  the  Narea,  and  the  Dembea. 

SUBSECT.  2. 

The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Georgian  family ;  con- 
sisting of  the  ancient  and  modem  Georgian,  the  Mingrelian,  the  Suane,  and  the  Tjtai«w 
2.  The  Armenian  family ;  including  the  ancient  Armenian,  now  extinct,  except  in  the 
literature  and  the  public  worship  of  the  nation ;  and  the  modem  or  vulgar  Armenian,  spoken 
by  the  Haikans  in  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  in  part  of  Georgia  and  Shirwaun,  and  m  the 
government  of  Istchil.  d.  The  Lesghian  languages,  including  the  Awar,  the  Kazikumuk, 
Uie  Akusha,  and  the  Kura.  4.  The  Mizdjedghi,  spoken  by  the  people  of  that  name  in 
southern  Circassia,  and  comprising  four  principal  dialects.  5.  The  Circassian^  spoken  by 
the  Circassians  or  Cherkasses,  whose  tme  name  is  Adijcy  probably  the  Zyges  of  Strabo  and 
the  Ziches  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  6.  The  Abassi  or  AbsnCt  spoken  by  the  Abassi,  now 
subjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 

All  the  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  excessively  harsh,  and  are  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinaiy  assemblage  of  consonants  and  an  accumulation  of  vague  and  diphthongal 
sounds,  many  of  them  guttural.  The  Armenian  and  the  Georgian  are  the  only  written  lan- 
guages ;  those  who  speak  the  others  use  in  writing  either  the  Arabic,  the  CreorgiaUf  or  the 
Turkish  idiom. 

SuBSECT.   3. 

The  fiimily  of  the  Persian  languages  consists  of— 1.  The  Zend,  spoken  formerly  m  Bae- 
triana,  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  is  written  the  Zend^vestay  the  sacred  book  of  the  fire-wordiippers,  bj 
whose  priests,  the  Magi,  it  was  spoken.  The  Zend  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  aU 
the  Persian  idioms,  perhaps  even  of  that  called  by  excellence  the  Sanscrit  or  perfect  lan- 
guage. It  possesses  its  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting  of  forty-two  letters.  It  is  written 
m)m  right  to  left  It  also  employed  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  in  the  inscriptions  found 
among  the  mins  of  Pcrsepolis,  commonly  denominated  by  the  Persians  the  Cheyl  Mv^mr^ 
"  the  forty  columns "  (i.  e.  the  many  columns),  and  Takht-e-Jemsheed,  **  the  throne  of 
Jemsheed.*^  " 

(2.)  The  Parsi,  Farsi^  or  ancient  Persian.  It  had  surpassed  the  Zend  in  copiousness, 
accuracy,  and  ele^nce,  long  before  it  became,  under  the  Sassanides,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  public  business  throughout  the  empire.  Among  its  dialects  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Parsee,  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  most  of  the  Parsees  or  nre-worahip- 
pers,  called  Chiebre  or  Giaour^  infidels ;  a  term,  observes  Gibbon  (ch.  IxviiL),  "  transferred 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the 
cmcifix,"  and  applied  not  only  to  the  Itoman  Catholics,  but  to  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination. 

(3.)  The  Modem  Persian,  derived  from  the  Parsee,  and  formed,  during  the  long  domina- 
tion of  the  Arabs  in  Persia,  by  the  mixture  of  Arabic  with  Parsee,  and  some  Turkish.  It 
is  spoken  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  a  great  part  of  India,  where  it  is  very  common  among 
the  Mahometans,  especially  those  of  Agra  and  Aumngabad.  It  is  also  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  public  documents,  in  the  courts  of  record,  and  the  finance-registers  of  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  A  dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Bukharia,  and  by  those  of  the  same  nation  scattered  among  the  towns  oir 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  some  provinces  of  China.  It  has  veiy  great  analogy  with  the  Scla- 
vonic, and  still  more  with  the  languages  of  the  Germanic  nunily,  not  oiuy  in  radicals  %n^ 
Bunple  words,  but  in  inflexions  and  grammatical  forms.    It  has  many  other  dialects. 

(4.)  The  Kurde,  or  Koord,  spoken  in  Kurdistan  and  Lnnstan.    Tlie  Koord%.retain]ng  tbe 
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habits,  and  it  is  said  the  very  costume,  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenoidion,  are 
divided  into  a  prreat  number  of  tribes,  there  being  seventy-two  in  the  government  of  Diar- 
bekir  alone.  That  it  is  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in  Luristan  appears  certain  fh)m  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Rich,  English  resident  at  Bagdad.  The  Koordish  language  di^rs  little 
from  the  Persian  in  words,  but  much  in  grammar :  it  is  harsh,  and  nmch  less  polished. 

(5.)  The  language  of  tlie  Ossetes,  inlibiting  the  high  valleys  of  Caucasus,  between  the 
Mizdjedghi  on  the  east  and  the  Basians  or  Emeriti  on  the  west,  and  sliown  by  Klaproth  to  be 
descended  from  a  colony  of  ancient  Medes.  In  this  language  arc  several  words  common  to 
the  Wotieque  and  some  other  idioms  of  the  Arabian  family. 

(6.)  The  Pooshto,  or  Afghaun,  spoken  in  several  dialects  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Pooshtaneh,  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Afghauns  and  in  India  by  that  of  Patans.  It 
has  much  analogy  with  the  Persian,  and  very  little  with  the  Shemitic  languages.  Its  literai- 
ture  is  very  poor,  and  of  no  earlier  date  than  three  centuries  aga 

(7.)  The  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  dominant  nation  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde.  It  has  great 
afl^ity  with  the  Persian,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects :  the  Belooch  proper ;  the 
Babe,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a  great  part  of  whom  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul ; 
and,  the  Sindy  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  B^looches  dwelling  in  Sinde.  This  language,  which 
is  very  little  know^n,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  some  additional  letters. 

SUBSECT.  4. 

The  languages  of  India  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  branches : — 1.  Those  forming 
the  fiunily  of  tlie  Sanscrit ;  2,  Certain  particular  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
family.  In  the  first  branch,  a  distinction  must  be  made  of  the  dead  languages,  or  luiguafes 
no  longer  spoken.  These  are,  1.  The  Sanscrit,  meaning,  in  the  Indian  acceptation,  perrect 
or  complete.  It  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  tlio  greater  part  of  India ;  but  it  has  been 
an  extinct  language  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  studied  by  the  Bramins  and  Indians,  as 
Crreek  and  Latin  are  with  us.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  it  has  the  property  of  forming 
compound  words  ad  libitum^  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  them.  Its  most  ancient  books  are 
the  Vedas,  subdivided  into  eighteen  vidjas,  or  parts,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human 
Jmowledge,  frum  theology  to  music ;  the  laws  of  Menu,  or  the  civil  and  religious  code  of 
the  Indians ;  and  the  two  epic  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana.  The 
Sanscrit  has  a  particular  alphabet,  called  the  Dewanagari,  consisting  of  fifly-two  letters.  It 
ifl  written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  the  model  on  which  are  formed  several  alphabets  peculiar 
to  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  that  of  the  Thibetians,  and  those  employed  for  writing 
•evend  of  Uie  languages  of  Indo-China.  2.  The  Bali  or  Pali,  also  called  the  Magada  or 
Misra.  This  language,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sister  of  tlie  Sanscrit,  was  formerly  spoken 
in  Magadha,  a  port  of  Bahar  south  of  the  Ganges,  by  some  considered  as  the  native  country 
oTBiradha.  It  was  widely  spread  in  India  before  the  Christian  era,  but  became  extinct  when 
the  sect  which  spoke  it  was  expelled.  Like  Uie  Sanscrit,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
though  it  has  continued  as  Uie  liturgic,  hieratic,  and  literary  language  in  the  isles  of  Cfeylon, 
Bali,  and  Madura,  in  a  great  part  of  Java,  as  well  as  throughout  Indo-China,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is  also  the  religious  language  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan  who  profess  Lamaism  and  Buddhism.  It  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Magadha 
and  the  Bali  proper,  the  Fan  and  the  Kawi. 

The  living  languages  of  India,  collectively  called  Pracrit,  are  many  of  them  derived  fhxn 
the  Sanscrit  In  several,  half  the  words  are  pure  Sanscrit ;  the  rest  being  composed  of 
words  partly  belonging  to  foreign  languages  that  are  well  known,  especially  the  Persian, 
and  pATtlv  to  others  imperfectly  to  be  traced,  with  some  Sanscrit  words,  alter^  by  a  regular 
system  of  permutation.  The  Saraswata,  an  Indian  nation  which  has  long  disappeared,  and 
which  dwelt  along  the  Saraswati  in  the  Punjab,  spoke  a  particular  language,  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  and  called  Pracrit  The  branch  of  the  Pracrit  languages  appears  at  present 
to  include,  among  numerous  others,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Punjaube,  the  Cashmeenan,  the 
Ckobul,  the  Sindce,  the  Zinganee  (called  in  some  parts  of  Ekirope  the  Bohemian  or  Gipey), 
the  Kutch,  the  Malavalam,  the  Maldivian,  the  Cingalese,  the  Tamul,  the  Camatura,  the 
Telinga,  the  Orissa,  the  Bengalee,  the  Assamese,  the  Mahratta,  the  Bundelkhund,  and  the 
Malwahr. 

(2.)  Of  the  particular  languages  forming  the  second  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family  aa 
not  belonging  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  principal  arc  the  Touppah,  the  Garow,  the  Choomeas,  the 
Cattywar,  the  Gond,  the  Coteesghur,  and  the  Wadasse. 

SrasBCT.  5. 

The  lan^ages  of  the  region  beyond  the  Cian^  are  divided  into  five  branches : — I.  The 
mbetofit  mcluding  the  Thibetan  proper,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Lamas  or  Mon^l 
and  Calmuck  priests ;  the  Uniyas,  and  the  Bhutias.  2.  The  IrSo'Chinete  branch,  comprismg 
all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  called  Indo-China  or  India 
Ulterior.  In  the  still  imperfect  ethnography  of  this  region,  its  languages  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  the  poliahod  and  the  written,  and  the  rude  and  unwritten.    Of  the  fbrmer 
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class  are  the  Aracan-Birman,  the  Moital,  the  Peguan,  the  Laos-Siamese,  the  Cambodiao; 
and  the  Assamite,  with  its  four  dialects,  the  Tonquinese,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  Loyes, 
and  the  Lactho.  Of  the  unwritten  class  are  the  Kolun,  the  Plaee,  the  Dhanu,  the  Samani^, 
the  Moi,  the  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar.  3.  The  Chinese  branch,  comprising  the  langaaf[peii 
spoken  in  China  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  This  branch  is  divided  into  the  languages  of 
the  Chinese  family^  and  some  particular  languages.  The  Cl^inese  fiunily  includes, — 
1.  The  Kou  Wen,  or  ancient  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken  throofffaoat 
a  great  part  of  China.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  monosyllabic  language  in  the  world,  and  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monophonous  words.  2.  The  Kouan  Kou,  or  modem 
Chinese,  spoken  in  a  multitude  of  dialects  throughout  all  China  Proper,  and  by  the  educated 
classes  throughout  the  empire ;  also  by  the  numerous  Chinese  established  in  Lido-China  and 
Western  Oceania,  especially  in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Manilla.  3.  The  Chimg 
Cheu,  or  Chang  Cheu,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  differs  fron 
the  Kouan  Hou  not  only  in  the  pronunciation,  but  in  the  etymology  of  words,  and  in  gram- 
matical construction.  The  particular  languages  of  the  Chinese  branch  are  the  Miaos,  tilt 
Lolos,  the  Mien  Ting,  and  the  language  of  the  interior  of  Hainan.  4.  The  branch  called  the 
Sian-Pi  or  Corean.  It  includes  one  language,  the  Corean,  spoken  in  the  kingdom  d  Coraa, 
and  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  isles,  by  the  Coreans ;  called  by  the  Japanese  Sian-PL 
It  has  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Chinese.  5.  The  Japanese  branch  is  at  present  known 
to  include  only  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  which  prevails  among  the 
people  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands. 

SUBSECT.  6. 

The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  consists  of  three  families : — I.  The  Tungasian ;  2L 
The  Tartar  or  Mongol ;  3.  The  Turk. 

(1.)  The  Tungusian  family,  common  to  the  ancient  and  modem  people  of  Mandahurii, 
and  to  several  tribes  inhabiting  eastern  Siberia,  is  not  known  to  include  more  than  two  lan- 
guages :  the  MandshoOj  spoken  in  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Tunguses,  who  are  and  hafe 
been  the  dominant  nation  since  1644,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  fiunily  was  placed 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  Tungus^  spoken  by  tlie  Tunguses,  who  live  in  the  Russian  empirob 
scattered  over  more  than  a  third  of  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

(2.)  The  Tartar  or  Mongol  family  comprises  all  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  Tartars  properlj 
80  called,  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  communities  dispersed  over  Mon^lia,  Cal- 
muckia,  a  part  of  Thibet  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  several  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
These  idioms  appear  to  form  a  family  composed  of  at  least  three  languages,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Calmuck,  and  the  Bouriet. 

(3.)  The  7\irk  family,  including  the  T\irkish,  the  Yakoute,  and  the  TchouuHicke.  TkfB 
Turkish  is  spoken  in  a  great  numSsr  of  dialects.  The  Osmanli,  or  Turkish  proper,  is  spoken 
by  the  Osmanlis,  Ottomans,  or  Turks :  the  Kaptchak  by  the  pure  Tartars  as  they  call  theo^ 
selves,  living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  and  bf 
the  pretend^  Tartars,  settled  in  those  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg.  The  TVircoffunm,  spoksi 
by  the  nomadic  nation  of  Tjircomauns,  divided  and  subdivided  mto  a  prodigious  nomber  of 
branches :  the  Caucaso-Danubian,  spoken  in  three  principal  sub-dialects  by  the  Basiarei,  the 
Koumouks,  and  the  Nogais  dependent  on  the  Russian  empire ;  the  Kirgkis  and  the  SkmA 
Siberian,  spoken  by  various  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Yakoutetj  Who  speak  the  language  so  named,  are  the  most  northern  and  mootessten 
of  all  the  Turk  tribes:  the  Tchouumches,  called  by  the  Russians  the  mouniain^Tartan^wn 
most  numerous  in  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Wiatka. 

SuBSECT.  7. 

The  languages  of  the  Siberian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Samoyede  family,  which 
includes  the  difierent  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  nomadic  nation  of  that  name, 
part  of  which  still  inhabits  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  others  are  scattered  over  its  nortfaeni 
region  from  Olensk  to  the  straits  of  Waygatz,  and  in  Europe  from  these  straits  to  the  White 
Sea.  2.  The  Yenisei  family,  so  called  from  the  river  Yenisei,  by  the  philologer  Khiprolii, 
who  classed  the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  people  who  speak  them,  impn^ 
perly  called  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei,  live  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  alon^  that  river  and 
its  tributaries,  from  Abakansk  to  Touroukhansk,  separating  the  Samoy^es  of  the  soath  fimn 
those  of  the  north.  3.  The  Youkhagire,  spoken  by  the  Youkhagi,  or  Adon  Dommi,  a 
nation  now  reduced  to  some  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  almost  all  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 4.  The  Koryeke  iuinily,  which  includes  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  by  several  communities  called  Koryekes,  and  some  others  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  Tchuktchcs.  These  tribes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Youkhagires, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  real  Tchuktches,  by  the  Kamtchadales,  and  the  Tungnsea  5. 
The  Kamtchadale  family  comprises  tlie  idioms  spoken  in  thepeninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  by 
tlie  Kamtchadales,  who  call  themselves  Itvlmen  or  Itelmen.  Tnose  who  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  small-pox  in  1768, 1784, 1800,  and  1801,  have  embraced  Christiiipity,  and  ado^ 
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tlie  Coesack  manner  of  living.  6.  The  Kurilian  &mily  includes  the  idioms  spoken  by  the 
Ainas  or  Kurilians,  the  aborigines  of  the  Kurilian  archipela^  the  isle  Tandkai,  and  part 
of  Mandahuria.  The  languages  comprised  in  it  are  the  Kurilian  proper,  the  Jesso  and  the 
Taimkaa. 

Sect.  VII. — Divisions  of  Asia, 

In  dividing  Asia  into  parts,  we  may  view  it  as  consisting  of  Southern  Asia,  Middle  Asia, 
and  Northern  Asia. 

Southern  Asia  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  other  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  Arabia ;  Persia ;  Hindostan ;  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  China.  To  this  division  are 
appended  the  great  Oriental  archipelago,  and  the  archipel^^  which  constitutes  the  empire 
of  Japan. 

Middle  Asia  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  divided  into 
Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Caucasian  territory,  situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Northern  Asia  consists  wholly  of  an  immense  uniform  plain,  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
and  healing  the  name  of  Siberia. 
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Abiatic  Turkey  is  a  very  extensive  region.  We  have  seen  several  of  the  finest  por- 
tions (^  Europe,  and  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  subject  to  the  Turkish 
3roke.  It  b  also  extended  over  a  number  of  the  finest  and  fairest  regions  of  Asia.  No 
eoontries  in  the  world  are  more  &voured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand  historical  fea^ 
tares.  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Lydia,  Syria,  Judea ;  all  these  once  renowned  empires 
tnd  kingdoms  are  now  mostly  included  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  which  consists  not  so  much  of 
any  one  single  country,  as  of  several  detached  and  dissimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded 
bj  fanaticism,  has  combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  extensive  territories  thus  united  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  long  succession  of  straits  which  connect  it  with  the  Euxine,  and  divide  Asia  from 
Europe.  On  the  North  they  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territory,  where  Turkey 
k  conterminous  with  Russia.  To  the  east  is  Persia,  separated  by  a  line  varying  with  the 
fortune  of  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  afford  a  doubtful  and  debatable  ground.  To  the  south  a 
portion  of  the  empire,  nominally  at  least,  touches  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  is. circumscribed  by 
Arabia.  Of  that  vast  region,  at  the  time  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
the  leading  positions,  particularly  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons ;  but 
it  now  defies  them  at  every  point,  and  pours  it  desolating  bands  over  the  fine  plains  of  Sjnria 
and  Bagdad.  These  vast  precincts,  taken  in  their  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  com- 
prehend about  22^  of  longitude,  making  in  that  parallel  1200  miles ;  from  north  to  south,  11^ 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  800  miles  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  so  irregularly  formed,  and  branches  into 
so  many  angles,  that  the  superficial  extent  is  less  tlian  500,000  square  miles.  In  particular, 
a  vast  encroachment  is  made,  and  an  almost  complete  separation  of  parts  effected,  by  that 
great  expanse  of  Arabian  desert  which  runs  up  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

This  wide  region  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect  Its  ranges  of  moun- 
tuns  are  numerous,  of  great  celebrity,  and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  gigantic  chains 
of  Andes  and  Himalayt^i.  Above  that  chaos  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  torrents,  which  con- 
•titDtes  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  primeval  Ararat  rears  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  man- 
kind of  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  peninsula  of 
Ana  Minor  is  entirely  girded  with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea 
nmetimes  only  narrow  passes,  sometimes  broad  and  fertile  plains ;  and  enclosing  wide  ranges 
of  high  table-land  which  form  the  interior.  Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Syria,  though  no  longer 
crowned  with  its  majestic  cedars,  contains  in  its  recesses  villages,  culture,  and  varied  vege- 
tation, while  its  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Judea  is  entirely  a  country  of 
mountains,  some  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  Bashan  and  Carmel,  others  naked  and  rocky,  as 
those  which  encircle  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  none  of  them  rivalling  the  lofly  heights  of  Lebanon 
or  Ararat 

These  high  and  numerous  chains  give  birth  to  many  large  and  celebrated  streams ;  but 
Done  attain  the  character  of  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  the  joint  and  boundary 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Both  spring  from  the  depths  of  Ararat,  and  in  their 
ctrly  course  dash  though  its  dark  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  by  degrees  into  great 
Hfrrs.  The  Euphrates  takes  a  long  course  westward,  till  by  a  wide  circuit  it  becomes 
VouII.  20*  2E 
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parallel  to  the  Tigris,  which  has  proceeded  direct  from  its  origin  With  a  rapidity  which  is 
expressed  by  its  ancient  name  of  TVcr,  the  arrow.  Thenceforth  the  two  rivers  pursue  a 
parallel  course  southwards,  enclosing  that  large  and  celebrated  plain,  the  Mesopotamia  of 
the  Greeks,  within  which  were  situated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
the  world.  At  length,  above  Bassora,  the  two  streams  unite  their  mighty  waters,  and  form 
a  broad  channel,  called  Shat-ul-Arab,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  pours  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  branches,  however,  into  which  it  is  represented  u 
separating,  are  said  to  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the  Karoon  and  other  rivers  of  Khusistan, 
connected  with  it  only  by  an  artificial  channel.  If  we  consider  the  whole  course,  firom  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  as  the  Euphrates,  it  will  possess  a  length  of  1400  miles,  forming,  in- 
deed, a  very  great  river,  yet  not  equal  to  its  renown,  derived  chiefly  from  the  ancient  fame 
and  civilization  of  the  regions  through  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  cities  that  have  been 
founded  on  its  banks.     The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  more  than  about  800  miles. 

All  the  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  secondary  magnitude,  and  only  distingairii- 
ed  by  the  brilliant  historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  their  names.  The 
mountains  among  which  they  rise  extending  in  long  ranges  parallel  to  and  near  the  see, 
they  have  not  sufficient  space  to  expand.  The  Kizil  Irmak  and  Sakaria,  far  better  known 
under  the  classic  names  of  Ilalys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  most  western  tract  is  still  adorned  by  the  beaotifbl 
windings  of  the  Meander.  The  Scamander  and  the  Granicus,  notwithstanding  their  high 
place  in  history  and  song,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  geographical  features.  Orontes  and 
Jordan,  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a  considerable  course  by  flowing  north  and 
south  along  the  back  of  Lebanon:  the  former  falls  into  the  Mediterranean;  but  Jordan 
terminates  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Turkey  in  Asia  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  country  of  lakes,  though  in  some  provinces  tbey 
are  a  characteristic  feature.  Asphaltites  lays  claim,  with  some  plausibility,  to  the  appella- 
tion of  sea,  Tiberias,  or  the  Lake  of  Gralilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded 
mountains,  forms  a  rich  and  picturesque  object  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch  and  Da- 
mascus attract  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.  Chains  of  saline  lakes,  of  considerable 
magnitude,  extend  through  some  parts  of  the  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 
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NORTH  PART. 
1.  Samsoun 
S.  Bnffra 

3.  Gherzeh 

4.  Boiabad 

5.  Sinnpe 

6.  iBiifan 

7.  Kaitamouni 

8.  Kinla 
0.  M(>8aet 

10.  Ashar 

11.  Amaaaerah 

12.  Krekli 

13.  Melin 

14.  Kill 

15.  Scutari 

10.  laaikmid,  or  Ni- 
comedia 

17.  Tunik 

18.  Terekli 
10.  Modourii 

20.  Biili 

21.  Sever-Hiasar 

22.  Tebirkb 

23.  r.ladjnk 

24.  Kiansari 
25  Totia 

96.  Tchonroam 

27.  Vizirkiupri 

28.  Mtiruvan 

29.  Amaraiah 

30.  Sf)un!>ia 
ni.Termeh 

32.  FaUa 

33.  Keretoun 

34.  Tereboli 
3.^  Trebisood 
3R.Rizeh 

37.  Ipaera 

38.  Mapavreh 
3U.  (louoieh 

40.  Batnum* 

41.  Poii» 

42.  Tora** 

43.  KonU* 

44.  Akatzike* 

45.  Achalkalak* 

46.  Koomba 

47.  Kara 

48.  Mechinffhert 

49.  Uelibaba 

50.  Hasfan  Kulaah 

51.  Erzeroum 


52.  Riabout 
53  Vsioury 

54.  Gemishkhana 

55.  Kara-Hiasar 

56.  Coyla-Hiasar 

57.  Nikzar 

58.  Adraa 

59.  9ivaa 

60.  Tokat 

61.  Geder 

02.  Emir  Pacha 

63.  IJfikiit 

64.  Kir-Shehn 
6.'i.  Angora 

66.  Aiai* 

67.  Bei  Bazar 

68.  Yerma 

69.  Raki-Shehr 

70.  Kutniah 

71.  Kcdous 
7*2.  Beiman 

73.  Zondjan 

74.  BruM 

75.  Moiidania 

76.  Pedcrma 

77.  Bigah 

78.  Lnmpwiki 

79.  Sultanieh 

80.  Baba 

81.  Adramyti 

82.  Ghelemba 

83.  Ak-Himar 

84.  Sandarii 
8.1.  Perxamo 

86.  Fokia 

87.  Smjrrna 

88.  Vouria 

89.  Tireh 

90.  Sart 

91.  Solendi 

92.  Banaz 

93.  Kara-Hiwar 

94.  BulwuHuD 

95.  Burdakia 

96.  Trthaktela 

97.  Tuzia 

98.  Kimchehri 

99.  Kduanga 

100.  Strak7 

101.  Oiaah 

102.  Kodj-Hiwar 

103.  Denn  Dnh 

104.  Kibban  Madan 


lOa,  Arabkir 

106.  TtrdJan 

107.  Jebakfchur 
108.Mo<Mh 

109.  Leeie 

110.  Malar  Ghird 
lll.TurbaCaleh 

112.  Diadin 

113.  Bayazid 

114.  Van 

115.  Ardjieh 

116.  Aklnl 

117.  Btitlifl 

118.  S«rt 

119.  Krzen 
130.  Paloo 

121.  Argana 

122.  Malniia 

123.  Boatan 

124.  Kainaria 

125.  Kara  Hiaaar 

126.  Nigdeh 

127.  Jorgan  Ladik 

128.  Konieh 

129.  Kishakli 

130.  Ak-Shehr 

131.  Sandakli 

132.  Bourdour 

133.  Pambouk  Ka- 

leii 
1.34.  Ouzlamlii 
i:i5.  AJIahnhphr 
1.36.  Guzel-Hianr 

137.  Rrbatz 

138.  Knpurtii 

139.  Avasnluk 

140.  Miletus. 
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1.  A»rn  Kalcsi 

2.  Bo«>drooni 

3.  Mylaaa 

4.  Moffia 

5.  Danuaa,  or 

Thavaa 

6.  Macri 

7.  Patara 

8.  Almali 

9.  Mira 
0.  Yanar 

11.  Tnkruva 

12.  Adalia 
13.Buraz 


14.  Karadjoak 
1.1.  Eatenaz 

16.  Souaou 

17.  labarta 

18.  Ekrodi 

19.  Euihar 

20.  Stavroi 

21.  Alaya 
32.  Silinti 

23.  Ermennk 

24.  Kaasaba 

25.  Sdugia 

26.  Erkte 

27.  Laranda 

28.  Karman 

29.  Selefkeh 

30.  Mezetlu 

31.  Tarsus.  (orTor- 

aooa) 

32.  Adana 

33.  Anzarba 

34.  Kan 

35.  Marash 

36.  Jemniick 

37.  8arnisat 

38.  Sovervk 

39.  Danakrn 

40.  Diarbokir 

41.  Merdia 

42.  Safa 

43.  Jezirch 

44.  Zaco 
4.1.  Amndieh 

46.  Julamark 

47.  Kftffhab 

48.  Julamark 

49.  Rauha 

50.  Eski  MoQsu 

51.  Telmuk 

52.  Nisibin 

53.  Raa-el-ain 
.14.  Harrao 
5.1.  Orfii 

M.  Bir 

57.  Ain  Tab 

.18.  Sadjour 

59.  Aleppo 

00.  Rayaa 

61 .  ScanderooD 

U2.  Antakia,  *o.* 

Antioch) 
6.3.  Caskenot 
64.  Latakia 


65.  Alaria 

66.  Tortosa 

67.  Tripoli 

68.  Baalbec 

69.  Beirout 

70.  Seide(Sidnn) 

71.  Soor  (TFrus) 

72.  Acre 

73.  Kaisarieh  (C»- 

aarea) 

74.  Raalaken  (Ao- 

tipairia) 

75.  Jaffa  (Joppa) 

76.  Jerusalem 

77.  Aadood  (Azo- 

lus) 

78.  Gaza 

79.  Hebron 

80.  Knrek 

81.  Amman 
82.Rrsan 

83.  Tabaria 

84.  8hemskain 

85.  Cnarxa  Phi- 

lippi 

86.  Damaacna 

87.  Horns  (Eraeaa) 

88.  Hamah 

89.  Hedjatn 

90.  Palmyra 

91.  Baiba 

92.  Ain  el  Coam 

93.  Riihabeh  Me- 

ah«»d 

94.  El  Der 

95.  Kerkeaieb 

96.  Racra 

97.  Bales 

98.  Shalaban 

99.  Sinjar 

100.  Mouaul 

101.  Uverdak 

102.  Erbd 

103.  Altouo  Ka- 

pree 

104.  Kerkoak 

105.  Tavak 

106.  Tekrit 

107.  Koolmaty 

108.  K«ki  Kiffri 

109.  Suleymania 

110.  Klianaky 


IlLSbahrsbaa 

112.  Dokbar« 

113.  Bagdad 

114.  MumUla 

115.  Ouaaith 

116.  (^OfflM 

1 17.  BaaM>r« 

118.  8emeva 

119.  TNvoaniah 

120.  Meshed  Ai 

121.  Mcahed  Hor 

seio 
ISS.  Hitlah  (Bckr 

Ion) 
193.  Anbar 

124.  Lab«U 

125.  Hit 
198.Cabe«a 

127.  Elocc 

128.  Anoa. 

CYPRUS  ISLE. 
l.RafTo 

2.  Limeeol 

3.  I^ofka 

4.  Ceriiui 

5.  Nicosia 

6.  Lamica 

7.  Famafoata. 

Riverf  amd  Lmkm 
a  Dead  Sea 
b  Jordan,  R. 
c  Tabaria.  Laka 
d  Bahrellfarai 
a  Aaszy  (Oroa- 

r  Bihooa.  R. 
a  Duden  Soui.  R. 
b  Meander,  R. 
i  SaraUu  R. 

1  Sakaria 
Rial  Irmak,  R. 
I   Yeebil  Irmak.  R. 
m  Shawrmawff- 


n  Tebontb.  R. 
o  Araa.  R. 
p  Van,  Lake 
q  Tiffria.  R. 
r  Enpbratce.  R. 
a  Carasoa,  R. 


r*The«e  towns  now  bolons  to  Ruaaia,  the  diatrict  containing  them  having  been  coded  to  that  po 
1889.— Am.  f  d  ] 
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Sbct.  n. — Natm-al  Oeograpky. 
SiiBflfior.  1. — Geology. 
Tha  reader  U  referred  to  the  remuka  under  Chap.  I.  Sect.  11.  p.  218. 

ScnBOT.  2.— Botany. 
This  country,  ao  intereeting  in  an  historical  pobt  of  view,  as  bein^  that  pottioa  of  oar 
globe  where  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  earliest  part  of  Scripture  hxik  place,  ii  cmd- 
paratively,  owinr  to  the  jealous  diapoeition  of  its  Inhabitants,  but  little  known  aa  to  itg  io< 
dividual  vegelible  productions :  still,  Ihe  labours  of  the  learned  enable  us  to  give  a  tolermUy 
BBtiafBctary  aketoh  of  their  distribution.  As  It  is  from  hence  (bat  the  arts  and  civilizatko 
were  carried  to  other  regions  of  the  earth,  so  are  we  indebted  to  this  countnr,  and  tbe 
neighbouring  one  of  Persia,  for  many  of  our  most  precious  European  fhiila.  The  Walunt 
and  Peach  are  from  the  laat-mentbned  kingdom ;  the  Vine  and  Apricot  from  Artnenia,;  11m 
r^.^  Cherrv  and  the  Sweet  Chestnut  fiom  Lesser  Asia,  with  tba 

Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the  Mulberry ;  our  most  ornamental  gatdeo 
plants,  especially  "  the  garden's  queen,  the  Rose,"  of  whkh 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  the  Damask  Roee  (_fig.  537.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought,  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  from  Damascus;  the  Hyacinth,  Ihe  Tulip,  sevenJ' 
kinds  of  Iris,  and  the  Ranunculus;  to  which  we  may  add  Ihe 
Horscchestnut,  the  Lilac,  the  Sweet  Jasmine,  the  Melon,  and 
the  Cucumber. 

Tbe  sands  of  Arabia  extend,  between  Irak-Arabi  on  the  east 
and  Palestine  and  Svria  on  the  west,  to  laU  34°,  where  the  aoil, 
divided  by  chains  or  mountnins,  presents  numerous  riven  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  sands  here  arc  less  desert,  and  not  so  ban 
as  those  of  Arabia.  The  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Oronlei  a 
AxiuB,  and  their  tributary  streams,  maintain  upon  their  banks  a 
9  highly  fevourable  to  vegetation.  Tbe  Dato  winds  along  the  course  of  Ute 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  On  the  east  it  reaches  the  plains  situated  between  Bagdad  (lat 
38°  »')  and  Kermanshah ;  on  the  north  it  advances  to  Tekrid  {laL  34"  40') ;  on  the  nest  it 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  penetrates  Palestine  and  Syria  as  br  as  tte 
plains  of  the  Mediterranean. 

nwing  to  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Bagdad,  neither  the  Henna  (or  Gttih 
no*),  Lawionia  inermU  (_fig.  5%.),  the  Banana,  nor  several  otb« 
plants  of  the  wanner  zone,' which  grow  elsewhere  m  higher  lati- 
tudes, can  be  cultivated  there  with  success.  It  is  not  becaiue  tba 
temperature  of  the  summer  is  insufficient ;  flir  the  heat  is  exceviTC 
and  unremitted.  It  is  even  said  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  SO^of 
Reaumur  during  the  period,  happily  a  very  short  one,  when  As 
gamiel  occasions  desolation  and  death;  but  in  winter  the  lempeiv 
ture  falls  sometimes  to  —  3,5°,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  NiefaahrsBV 
at  Bagdad,  in  February,  1765,  ice  twp  inches  thick.  These  ndden 
colds,  which  the  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  beaiing,  destroy  tba 
Henna.  Thus,  Bagdad,  in  spite  of  its  hieh  medium  temperature^ 
which  is  estimated,  perhaps  incorrectly,  at  -f  23.2°,  presents  only  tbe 
vegetation  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

From  Bagdad  to  Moussou]  (Ut  36°  28)  the  bonks  of  the  Tigiii 
are  (ringed  with  Willows  and  Cucumbers.   Beyond  this  narrow  bend 
the  soil  is  but  a  dry  and  burning  sand. 
Palestine  and  the  south  of  Syria,  which  spread  like  an  ampbiiheatre  along  the  shore*  of 
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the  Meditemuean,  oBcr  a  moel  remarkable  iastance  of  the  comblnBtion  of  the  vegetittion 
of  hot  and  temperate  countries.  There  may  be  seen  t<^elher  the  Date,  the  Stigar-cane,  the 
Buuuio,  the  Henna,  the  Orange  and  the  Citron,  (be  Pistachio,  the  Olive,  the  Carob  tree,  the 
Conlia  Myxa,  the  Guilandiiu  Marinda,  the  Indian  Tamarind,  the  Melia  Azedanich  (com- 
monly called  Pride  of  India),  the  Acacia  nilotica  and  bmeGlana,  with  almost  all  the  fiirest 
trees  of  Greece  and  Italy,  aod  all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe.  Each  BpecieB  fixes  itself,  ac- 
cording' to  ita  nature,  on  higher  or  lower  plains,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  ot  on  their 
■ODimita. 

The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  southern  Palestine  ftHrm  two  chains,  which  run  in  a 
parallel  line  from  south  to  north.  In  the  low  part  of  the 
intermediate  valley  lies  the  lake  Asphaltites,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  west  bank  of  this  lake 
is  bordered  by  rug^  and  barren  mountains.  At  their 
loot  Haaselquist  found  the  Solanum  sodomsum  (jf^.530.), 
the  fruit  of  which,  destroyed  inleroally  by  insects,  pre- 
serves its  colour,  but  contains  only  dusL  The  opposite 
shore  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  covered  with  large  forests. 
Btirckhardt  remarked  there  the  Gtim  trees  {Acacia  or  Mi- 
mosa)  and  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Apocineie,  which  the 
^)S  Arabs  call  Ochejir,  and  which,  according  to  Delile,  is  the 
^^S    Asclepias  Drocera  of  the  Equatorial  Zone. 

To  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  the  eastern  s^re  of 
Jordan,  lies  a  hilly  country,  mora  than  120  loises  above 
tlie  level  of  the  river,  and  lull  of  delightful  scenery  and 
uncommonly  rich  vegetatbn.  The  hills  produce  abundant- 
Ir  the  Oak,  the  Pine,  the  Wild  Olive,  &c.  The  streams  which  pour  their  walets  intc 
Jordan,  flow  under  the  shade  of  Plane  trees.  Almonds,  Olives,  Oleanders,  &c.  The  valley 
rf  Dunaacus  and  the  ahorea  of  tlie  Orontca  are  not  lees  fertile. 

lo  the  absence  of  meteorological  observations,  the  vegetation  of  southern  Syria  suffices  to 
UKire  OS  that  its  temperature  can  be  little  diSbrent  from  that  of  Cairo.  It  is  not  so  with 
l&e  northern  districts,  with  Canunania  and  Anatolia.  The  annual  variations  in  the  tempera- 
toie  are  increased  by  the  influence  of  a  more  northerly  latitude,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
neruliar  and  local  causes  of  cold.  This  double  action  is  evident  at  Aleppo,  lat  36°  11'.  The 
Date  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously  there,  and  the  Lawsonia  alba,  with  the  varieties  of 
Onnge  and  Lemon,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  giving  them  shelter.  The  Myrtle  and  Olean- 
dei  are  only  seen  in  a  cultivated  slate.  It  is  certainly  passible  that  some  cause  may  exist, 
independent  of  the  winter's  cold,  which  prevents  the  Myrtle  and  tlic  Oleander  from  prow- 
ing  wild  at  Aleppo,  as  these  shrubs  Houriab  without  any  such  assistance  in  the  Crimea,  utrio, 
Italy,  and  Provence :  and  the  former  even  stands  abroad,  without  protection,  in  Cornwall, 
durwg  the  winter.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  very  hot  at  Aleppo,  e^cially  in 
July  and  August;  the  thermometer  varying  from  25°  to  28°  Reaumur,  from  the  end  of 
Hay  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  power  of  the  sun,  aided  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
■pliere,  bums  up  all  verdure;  but'tliesc  great  heats  are  incapable  of  compensating  for  the  in- 
tmveniences  of  a  forty  days'  winter,  during  which  it  snows  and  freezes  alternately.  During 
Alezaoder  Russell's  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Aleppo,  he  thrice  saw  the  frost  so 
Nvere  as  lo  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  the  ice  breaking. 

It  is  no  error  to  suppose  that  local  causes  may  affect  the  climate  of  Aleppo ;  since  at  Smyr- 
U,  2°  ftrthcr  north,  the  Orange  grows  in  profusion.  Hasselquist  even  remarked  some  old 
■ems  of  Date  trees  which  hod  survived  the  winter :  but  he  could  not  And  any  young  ones. 
The  latitude  of  Smyrna  probably  marks  the  utmost  northern  boundary  of  this  equatori^  tree. 
Every  traveller  remarks  the  absence  of  the  Olive  on  the  coasts,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Si- 
Dope:   it  reappears  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  central  part  of  Turkey  m  Asia,  comprehended  between  lat.  35°  and  40°,  is  rural, 
elevated,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
Taunie.  Though  the  summer  be  very  warm,  and  the  thermometer  often  rises  in  the  plains 
Utd  valleys  to  30°,  3.'i°,  and  even  40°  Reau.,  in  the  month  of  July,  yet  many  of  the  produc- 
tioDs  of  the  south  do  not  succeed  there,  on  account  of  llie  winter  cold.  The  ground  is  hardly 
free  from  snow  at  £rzeroum  (lat.  39°  59')  till  the  middle  of  April ;  sometimes  it  even  fiills 
in  June :  the  high  situation  of  this  town,  1500  toisea,  may  occasion  this.  A  few  clumps  of 
l»es  are  thinly  scattered  on  the  phiins.  These  were  formerly  clothed  with  foreata ;  but  since 

K culture  has  been  pursued  there,  the  country  is  bare  and  unsheltered,  and  at  a  distarfce, 
jet  appears  sterile. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  to  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  the 
fcfests  of  Asia  Minor  arc  confined.  The  Pine,  Fir,  and  Juniper  occupy  the  most  elevated 
ipolj:  the  Iat'ix  Ccdrus,  of  whicli  M.  de  la  Bilbrdierc  fixed  tJie  boundary  line  on  Lebanon 
>t  991  ioiw?s.  grows  also  on  Mount  Taurus.  There  are  several  species  of  OaJu;  no  country 
of  the  Old  Wiirld  produces  so  manv :  the  greater  number  are  of  the  evergreen  kind.     The 
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Beech  prevails  in  Caramania,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  and  Colchis,  where  many  of 
our  fruit  trees,  as  the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  me  Apricot,  the  Peach,  the  Almond,  the  Medlar, 
the  Quince,  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  Service  tree,  the  Chestnut,  the  Walnut  tree,  and  the 
Fig  and  the  Vine,  grow  wild  in  the  heart  of  the  forests.  It  is  doubtless  firom  this  fiivoured 
soil  that  most  of  tliese  valuable  trees  have  been  derived  that  now  adorn  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  rest  of  tlic  world.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  with  Olive,  Myrtle,  Arbutus  Unedo,  (or  Straw- 
berry tree),  Terebinth,  Lentisk,  Pistachio  trees.  Laurels,  Pomegranates,  &c. 

We  should  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Oriental  vegetation,  if  we  did  not  enumerate 
the  following  species  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  Sie  forests.  The  names  that  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  such  as  have  not  been  hitherto  found  in  Europe  or  Africa. 

Pinus  halcpensis,  sylvestris,  and  Toumefbrtii'" ;  Abies  orientalis*  and  taxifblia,  Larix  Ce- 
drus*;  Junipcrus  drupacea,  foetidissima''',  and  phcenicea;  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Tazus 
baccata,  Betula  alba  and  pontica"" ;  Quercus  Robur,  Ilex,  coccifera,  pseudo-coccifera,  rigida, 
infectoria*,  Libani*,  Haliphleos*,  Toumefortii*,  .^ilops,  and  iEsculus;  Fagus  sylvatica, 
Castanea  vesca,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  Carpinus  Betulus  and  oriental  is;  Populus  al^  nigra,  ire- 
mula,  and  euphmtica* ;  Salix  babylonica,  monandra,  alba,  fragilis,  &c. ;  Platanus  onentalis^ 
acerifolia"",  and  crinita;  Liquidambar  imberbe*,  Ccltis  australis  and  Toumefortii'*',  Ulmus 
campestris  and  efilisa,  Osyris  alba,  Elteagnus  angustifolia ;  Vitex  Agnus,  Fontanesia  phylli- 
reoides* ;  Fraxinus  Omus,  excelsior,  and  rotundifolia.  Arbutus  Unedo  and  Andrachne,  Dio0- 
pyros  Lotos,  Styrax  officinale;  Tamarix  orientalis,  Africana,  Germanica,  and  Grallica;  Sam- 
bucus  nigra,  Cornus  maficula ;  Pyrus  Sorbus,  Aucuparia,  eleagnifblia,  terminalis,  salicifolia, 
Aria,  &c. ;  Crategus  trilobata,  Azarollus,  tanacetifolia,  &c. ;  Prunus  avium,  Cerasus  Padus, 
&c. ;  Amygdalus  incana  and  orientalist,  Mespilus  germanica ;  Mimosa  agrestis,  Stephaniana, 
and  Julibrissin''',  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  Ccratonia  SUiqua,  Paliurus  australis,  Zizyphus  vulga- 
ris. Ilex  aquifolium,  Juglans  regia*,  Acer  monspessulanum  and  heterophyllum,  &c. 

The  Olive,  the  Terebinth,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Oleander,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Fig,  and  the  Vine,  follow  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  through  Pontus,  Mingrelia,  and  Col- 
chis, and  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  from  lat  44°  to  45°  Reau.  In  these  paralleli^ 
the  lowest  temperature  scarcely  reaches  —  6° ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  which 
protect  these  countries  from  the  northerly  winds,  the  cold  is  so  severe,  that  one  might  believe 
It  was  4°  or  5°  nearer  the  pole. 

As  the  Holy  Land  constitutes  so  important  a  feature  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  we  can- 
not close  this  account  of  the  Botany  of  that  empire  without  noticing  more  particularly  some 
plants  for  which  Palestine  is  celebrated :  "  a  land  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  of  Vines  and  Fig 
trees  and  Pomegranates,  a  land  of  Oil  (Olive),  and  Honey ;"  and  in  innumerable  other  places 
do  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  the  abundant  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 

The  size  of  the  Grapes,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiii.  23.,  of  which  **  one  cluster  was  bonie 
by  two  men,  upon  a  staff,**  might  almost  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  fruit  was  that  of  some 
other  plant  different  from  what  we  now  call  the  Vine,  were  it  not  for  the  testiuKHiy  of  modem 
travellers.  Stephen  Schultz  relates,  that  at  a  village  near  Ptolemais,  he  took  his  supper 
under  a  large  vine,  of  which  the  stem  measured  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  its  height 
was  about  thirty  feet ;  and,  including  its  wide-spreading  branches,  which  required  to  be  suj^ 
ported,  it  formed  a  tent  of  above  fifty  feet  in  breadth  and  length.  The  bunches  of  grapes 
produced  by  this  and  similarly  large  vines  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  the  indi- 
vidual hemes  arc  like  small  plums.  When  such  a  cluster  is  cut,  the  inhabitants  place  it  on 
a  table  or  board,  about  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  and  three  to  four  ells  long,  and,  several  sitting 
around  it,  they  pull  off  and  eat  the  fruit  Christopher  von  Neitzschiitz  assures  us  that  he 
has  seen  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  mountains  of  Judea  which  measured  half  an  ell  long,  and 
the  berries  were  as  long  as  two  joints  of  the  finger.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mariti,  who 
relates  in  his  travels  that  none  of  the  produce  of  the  Vine,  as  it  is  known  in  other  countries^ 
can  vie  with  the  grapes  of  Judea  and  Syria,  of  which  one  man  certainly  could  not  carry  a 
cluster  far  without  destroying  the  fruit ;  thus  rendering  it  probable  that  the  spies  conveyed 
the  bunch  between  them,  as  much  in  order  to  preserve  it  entire,  as  on  account  of  the  weight, 
so  that  the  beauty  of  the  grapes  might  be  fully  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 

With  the  grapes  of  the  true  vine  must  not  be  confounded  the  vines  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah : — "  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah :  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter  :'*  and  again,  "  Wherefore,  when  I  look^  that 
my  vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?*'  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Nightshade,  which  bears  its  berries  in  bunches,  the  Solanum  Sodomeum ; 
and  according  to  Hasselquist  produces  the  apples  of  Sodom  spoken  of  by  Josephus  in  his 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  which,  besides  their  widely  different  properties  fipom  the  vine,  have  the 
fruit  frequently  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  and  thus  rendered  full  oi  dust  (see 
page  237.). 

The  fig  tree  (Ficus  Cktrlca)  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  not  in  gardens  <xily,  hot  growing 
in  open  places.  Besides  the  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  borne  between  two  upon  a 
staflf  and  brought  by  the  men  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Paran  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  were  "  Figs  and  Pomegranates."     So  that,  if  not  aboriginals  of  the  country 
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(and  their  lutive  placa  has  lonp  been  a  matter  of  dispute),  we  know  that  these  fruits  eiiated 
ihere  before  the  entrance  of  tbe  Israelitea.  Joaephus  tells  ua  that  they  have  figa  for  ten 
mootlw  in  the  year ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  two  or  three  crops  are  ^tbcred  annuallj.  "  For, 
lo,  the  winter  is  past;  the  rain  ia  over  and  gone;  the  fig  tree  pulteth  forth  her  green  figs," 
pAparatmy  lo  the  first  crop,  which  sets  about  the  spring  equinox,  and  ripens  about  June : 
these  ate  reckoned  great  delicacies,  and  are  of  short  duration,  as  expressed  in  Isaiah,  "  The 
slor;  of  Ephraim  s^t  fade  like  the  early  truit"  (fifs?).  Jeremiah  saw  in  a  vision  "a  bas- 
let  of  figs  that  were  very  good,  like  early  figs."  The  summer  figs  set  in  the  middle  of 
Jnne,  when  the  early  ones  ripen,  and  are  themselves  in  perfection  in  Augyst,  The  third 
crop  is  ready  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves.  In  mild  winters,  fruit 
may  be  found  on  the  trees  even  so  late  as  January.  Figs  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried. 
To  render  the  fruit  more  certain  of  ripening,  the  process  of  cnprification  baa  been  employed; 
and  the  advantage  of  this  is  very  evident,  when  we  consider  the  true  nature  of  the  fig. 
What  wc  commonly  esteem  the  fruit  of  a  fig  ia  no  fruit  at  all,  any  more  ihnn  the  aubatance 
which  is  ealen  of  the  ciHnmoo  artichoke.  Both  of  them  are  receptacles,  or  a  fle^y  base, 
upon  which  a  number  of  florets  are  inserted.  In  the  artichoke,  the  receptacle  ia  plane,  or 
Dearly  flat;  and,  consequently,  all  the  florets  that  are  placed  upon  the  recepUcle  are  visible 
without  dissection.  Now,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  fi<r,  that  pert  which  so  much  resemblea  a  pear,  is 
also  a  receptacle,  but  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  in  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  manner :  and 
oo  the  surlacc  of  that  hollowed  part  are  iimomemble  florets,  male  or  female,  or  sometimea 
both,  within  this  common  receptacle.  And  the  whole  is  so  closed  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  receptacle  containing  only  female  flowers,  the 
tnale  dust  could  hardly  And  access  to  them ;  and  if  there  be  mixed  flowers,  a  more  tree 
passage  Ibr  the  air  must  be  requisite.  Even  in  France,  it  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of 
a  fig  ia  improved  by  making  perfbrationa  in  the  top  of  iL  The  Eastern  nations  do  more 
Uian  this.  Capritication  is  by  them  performed  by  gomg  to  the  woods,  and  thence  collecting 
fivm  the  wild  fig  trees  a  little  insect  which  is  very  abundant,  a  species  of  Cyoipa,  and  bring' 
lag  it  home  to  their  cultivated  Rga.  These  mmute  creatures  tall  to  work  directly,  piercing 
the  IhiitB,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  within  them;  and  fluttering  from  one  lo  another, 
with  their  limbs  and  wing;s  all  charged  with  pollen,  they  by  this  means  convey  fi:rtility  to 
the  otherwise  barren  pistils. 

The  sycamore  tree  (.fig.  540.)  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  must  not  be 
c^n  confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.     It  is  a  n)eciea 

of  fig  (ficiM  Sycamonu),  and  is  somctimea  termed  the  Wild  Fiff 
tree;  although  it  is  the  true  sycamore,  its  name  being  derived 
from  si/coi,  a  fig-tree,  and  moras,  a  mulberry.  The  prophet  Amos 
say?,  "I  was  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  aon;  but  1  was  an 
herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit."  Prom  this  and  (roDi 
other  passages  in  Scripture,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  tree  was 
of  very  great  importance  among  the  Jews;  although  its  fruit  is 
extremely  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  fi^,  for  it  has  a  disagreeable 
bitterness;  nay,  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  other  naturalists  to  be 
intolerably  nauseous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  combs,  after  which  it 
ripens  in  four  days.  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  capri- 
fication.  Tbeophrastus  observes,  that,  when  the  fruit  is  mature, 
arumara.  it  should  be  pulled  some  days  before  it  is  eaten.     Abdollatif  sa^s, 

that,  previous  to  gathering  the  figs,  a  man  ascends  the  tree  with 
a  punch  and  pricks  all  the  fruits  with  it,  one  after  another:  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  ooses  tKua 
Ihtt  opening,  and  the  wounded  part  afterwarda  turns  black,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  This  ia  indeed  the  only  one  (besides  the  Ficut  Carted)  of 
all  the  130  species  of  Fig,  of  which  the  fruit  is  eatable,  and  a  vast  quantity  is  consumed  by 
the  .^rabe  and  the  natives  of  the  Levant  It  forma  a  large  tree,  said  to  be  among  the 
loftiest  in  Palestine,  with  heart-shaped  anj-ular  leaves,  whose  wood  ia  of  considerable  value, 
and  alleged  to  be  indestructible ;  of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  lact  of  the  ^yptian  mum- 
my-cases being  made  of  this  wood.  And  so  abundant  were  these  trees  in  Palestine,  that, 
in  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  it  is  stated  that  Solomon  "  made  cedars  to  be  in 
JiTu»Uem  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  valley  for  abundance:"  so  plentifli], 
ind^^ed.  were  they,  that  "  David  set  overseers  over  them,  and  over  the  olive  treea  that  were 
in  the  low  plains  he  set  Baal-hanan  the  (5aderite,"  Yet  they  were  Bometimes  destroyed  by 
the  frost-".  The  fallen  state  of  the  Jews,  and  their  fiilure  prosperity,  are  thus  typified  by 
Irfiah : — "  The  bricks  arc  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones ;  the  aycamorea 
arc  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars." 

The  pomegranate  (Punica  Granatum)  is  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  particularly  in 
all  the  Burdens  of  Aleppo.  The  ripe  fruit  is  in  abundance  in  August,  and  ia  then  laid  up 
br  a  wmter  slock.  There  are  tlirce  sorts;  a  sour  kind,  a  moderately  sweet  kind,  and  a  very 
•weel  kind.  The  juice  of  the  first  is  used  instead  of  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  the  unripe 
l^rapcs     The  ottiera  are  eaten  at  table,  after  being  cut  open,  the  seeds  taken  out,  strewed 
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with  sugar,  spriokJed  with  rose-water,  and  served  up  on  little  plates.  The  pomegTanates,  « 
account  of  their  round  and  graceful  figure,  fbrmed  a  frequent  ornament  in  the  chapiteia  of 
the  buildbg  of  the  Temple : — "  And  the  chapiters  upon  tlie  two  pillan  had  pomtrransltt 
also  above,  over  against  the  network  i  and  the  pomegianales  were  200,  in  rows  round  about" 
They  were  also  embroidered  upon  the  hem  of  the  high  priest's  ephod.  A  wine  is  sometiinea 
extracted  from  these  frails,  and  probably  was  so  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  may  be  inferred  tram 
the  word  " Gath-Rimmon,"  signifying  "the  press  of  pomegranates."  The  seeds,  accordii^ 
lo  Russell,  constitute  an  imporlaat  culinary  article,  being  used  for  conserves  and  sympiL  Thi« 
fruit  was  much  prized  by  the  Israelilish  people,  as  appears  not  only  by  it«  description  amoof 
the  products  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  also  by  the  murmuring  of  Ihe  tribes  when  they  camo 
into  the  desert  of  Zin.  "  Wliereforo,"  said  tlicy,  "  have  ye  made  us  to  come  out  (rf  Eevpt 
into  this  vile  place?  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  Pomegranate  from  the  stunlcd  specimens  cultivated  in  cold  clinwtM; 
in  wanner  countries  it  constitutes  a  tree,  and  ecveral  towns  and  places  have  derived  the  nama 
of "  Rmtnon"  from  the  abundance  or  eJicellencc  of  this  production.  "Saul  dwelt  at  Gibeak, 
under  a  pomfgranate  frre  which  u-aa  in  Migron."  The  bark  has  been  used  in  dyeing,  ud 
yellow  morocco  leather  is  thus  stained. 

The  "hiukt,"  in  Scripture,  which  "the  swine  did  cat,"  in  the  affecting  and  beantiAl] 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  Greek  sipaTia,  an 
^1  generally,  end  with  much  propriety,  conaidered  to  In 

~~  ~  those  of  the  fiuitof  Ihe  Caret)  tree,  or  Locust  tn«  (Jg, 


541.)  (Cfrafonia  Siliqua) ;  sometimes  called  8l  Joh^l 
Bread,  from  an  idea  that  its  Iruitwas  the  LocustaMten 
by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour ;  but  as  Ixicuata  ban 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  food  of  the  people  of 
tlie  East,  that  word  may,  very  feirly,  be  taken  in  it! 
FmitoruwCirDtiTiu.  literal  sense.     The  Carob  forms  a  middle  sized  tnt, 

,  not  unfrequent  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  Eo^ 
land :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  LeguminosK,  having  large  pinnated  leaves,  with  ineoi^ 
Bpicuous  flowers,  rather  large  pods,  and  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  The  busks  are  still  cns- 
monly  employed  fer  fccdine'  cattle  in  Palestine,  after  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  juice 
is  pressed  from  tliem,  whicn  is  much  esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruits.  Mixed  with 
liquorice  root,  dry  gmpes,  and  other  fruit,  the  Mussulmans  make  sherbet  of  it,  and  it  is  with 
them  an  article  ot  daily  coosumption.  The  pulp,  too,  is  eaten  after  the  seeds  have  bees 
thrown  away :  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  acquires  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  saccharine  matter.     The  leaves  and  bark  are  used  for  tanning  skins. 

The  Palm  tree  of  Scripture,  generally  spoken  of,  is  the  Date  Palm  (^Fkanix  daetyltftrdi, 
and  its  fructification  requires  the  assistance  of  art  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  allude  to  tbii 
process  in  ternis  which  go  to  prove  thai  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge  of  the  aexea  of 
plants,  and  the  fertilisation  of  vegetables.  In  the  East,  and  in  Barbary,  as  soon  a*  the  Date 
trees  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  carefiilly  collect  the  male  clusters  before  the  pollen  hea 
escaped,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  female  trees,  they  shake  the  male  bloWHOa  over 
them ;  and  then  fasten  some  bunches  of  male  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  female  (ne&  Bj 
this  process  the  successive  fecundation  of  the  sevemi  clusters  of  the  date,  which  appew  one 
after  another,  is  ensured.  The  Dale  trees  of  Cairo,  says  Delile,  in  hia  Flora  of^npt,  bore 
no  fruit  in  the  year  18(K),  because  they  had  not  been  fertilised  as  usual.  The  nocb  and 
Mussulman  troops  were  at  war  during  the  spring,  and  the  labours  of  the  agricnlturiat  had 
ceased  in  the  desolated  plains.  Thus  the  pollen  of  the  Date  trees,  scattered  by  the  ymA, 
instead  of  being  artificially  carried,  as  was  customary,  to  the  female  trees,  Uled  toleenndel* 
a  single  cluster  of  cultivated  dates ;  but  its  influence  was  seen  on  the  wild  Date  Oreea,  aereial 
of  which,  though  at  considerable  distances,  bore  fruit,  though  this  fruit  was  soamall  andeoor 
as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  The  poet  Pontanus  has  sung  in  glowing  terms  the  history  of  two 
Date  palms,  of  which  the  female  was  cultivated  at  Otranto,  and  the  male  at  Brindisi;  that 
is,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  one  another.  In  spite  of  this  immense  interval,  the 
Date  tree  of  Otranto  was  fertilised  by  the  other  tree,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  delickna 
fhiit  The  winds  performed  the  task  of  conveying  the  fecundating  dust  from  the  male  tree 
into  the  young  ovaries  of  the  female.  Many  similar  instances  are  recorded.  Four  or  five 
months  alter  the  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the  Date  trees  begin  to  bend  under  the  weight 
of  their  bunches  of  ripe  fruit.  The  niunber  of  these  clusters  varies  considerably.  There  an 
generally  three  or  four  on  each  tree,  though  some  individuals  have  produced  ten  or  twelve. 
Each  weighs  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Before  the  fhiit  haa  acquired  its  full  aize,  it  ia 
requisite  to  raise  the  clusters,  and  tie  them  to  the  liase  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  may  itot 
be  shaken  and  bruised  against  one  another  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  dates  moat  be 
gathered  some  days  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  they  speedily  decay  and  fennent 
When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  spread  on  mate  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  these  are  the  dates  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  fruit>  Be 
parched,  givei  a  *eiy  inadequate  ideeoftheiweet  and  affieeaUe  flavour  that  ia  finiid  b  As 
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ripe  ind  &eeh]y  feathered  dittes.  They  tdso  prepare  a  kind  of  paste,  by  pressing  the  fruita 
fny  hud,  and  putting  it  in  bs«l(eta  msde  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  are  generally 
curied  by  the  caiavanE.  Jericho  was  called  the  city  of  Palms,  fian  the  aumber  of  Date 
trees  Id  the  neighbourhood;  but  they  are  now  comparative^  rare.  They  were  emblematic 
of  lUestine  on  the  Roman  coins,  "  where  lone  Judea  wept  beneath  her  palm,"  with  the 
inscrtption  "  Judaa  Capla,"  We  shall  not  enter  bto  a  history  of  the  uses  of  this  celebrated 
•ltd  most  valuable  plant,  Jbr  that  may  be  found  ia  various  well-known  publications ;  but  we 
ifaall  content  ourselves  with  obeerving-,  that,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foliage,  it  has  been 
oonridered  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  apt  emblem  of  the  Sourialiing  and  happy  state  of  "the 
righteous,"  who  "  ehatl  flourish  as  a  palm  tree ;"  and  that  palm  branches  or  leaves  (for  pahna 
have  no  branches)  have  been  borne  as  indicative  of  joy  and  lestivity,  as  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees ;  and  when  our  Saviour  enter^  Jenualem,  the  people  "  took  branches 
of  the  Palm  tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him."  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jevrs,  as 
is  well  known,  had  a  divine  command  to  emplcw  "goodly  palm  branches"  in  the  erection  of 
booths ;  and  to  this  day,  on  the  celebration  of  that  festival,  the  Jews  try,  by  every  means,  to 
procure  dried  ones,  when  livinn  remote  from  the  countries  where  they  grow.  In  one  part 
of  the  HHith  of  France,  the  sale  of  these  leaves  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade.  The  village 
of  Bordighiera,  situated  on  an  eminence  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  pre- 
.lents  film  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  a  tropical  spot,  on  account  of  the  numeroils  Date  trees 
which,  surround  it  These  are  from  forty  to  fbrty-five  feet  high )  their  fruit  is  seldom  ripened 
sufficiently  tor  eating ;  and  it  is  (or  the  sale  of  their  leaves  that  these  trees  are  cultivated. 
Tbey  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  spring  far  Palm  Suoday,  and  in  September  for 
the  Jewish  Passover.  It  ia  chiefly  to  the  coasts  ofllaly,  to  Rome  aod  Naples,  that  the  palms 
of  Bcadighiera  are  sent.  Those  gathered  in  autumn,  and  desttDed  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
JewB,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  cannot  obtain  recent  Palms,  fetch  a 
high  price ;  they  are  sent  off  in  parcels  of  600,  at  about  50  cents  each.  Many  vessels  are 
annually  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  Olive  (Olea)  attains  to  a  large  size  in  Palestine,  and  the  country  has  been  conndered 
emiDently  blessed  for  the  abundance  of  this  tree,  and  far  the  excellence  of  its  oil,  which  the 
Israelites  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ordered  to  the  work- 
men that  king  Hiram  sent  him,  besides  other  provisions,  20,000  baths  of  oil.  But  the  oil  here 
spoken  of;  is  suppoeed  to  have  not  been  expressed  friHn  the  cultivated  olive.  Schultx  faund 
w  Jericho,  in  the  bed  of  a  brook  that  was  dried  up,  several  wild  Olive  trees,  whose  Iruit 
was  as  large  again  as  that  of  the  cultivated  kind,  and  &om  these  the  natives  extracted  an 
oil,  which  they  used  not  for  food,  but  as  medicine. 

The  Cedar  t.Jig.  542.)  must  not  be  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  interesting  plants  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  it  is  a  fir  of  the  group  of  Larches,  and  hence 
called  by  some  authors  Pinus  Cedras,  and  by  others  Larix  Cedrus. 
It  is  remarkable  far  its  stately  size.  Its  wide-apreading  fan-like 
branches,  and  its  not  deciduous  leaves,  in  which  latter  particu- 
lar it  differs  from  the  other  larches.  It  ia  a  native  of  several 
places  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  of  the  fiuned  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  celebrated  from  the  meat  ancient  times  lor  its 
cedars.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace  there 
were  built  of  this  wood ;  and  in  the  last  structure,  so  great  a 
quantity  of  this  tree  was  employed,  that  it  was  called  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  Masts  of  ships  were  made  of  it  at 
Tyre ;  and  so  important  was  it  to  the  ancient  Jews,  that  the 
Psalmist  compares  the  boughs  of  "  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt" 
to  the  cedars  of  God  ("  gi»dly  cedars,"  in  our  translation).  Po- 
cockomeasured  astern  tlM.tWBBlwenty-fbur  feet  in  circumference. 
Abundant  as  were  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  during  the  days  of  So- 
lomon, they  arc  now  greatly  reduced,  and  confined  to  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
neigfahoarbood  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  of  St.  Sergius.  Mayo,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
calculated  the  number  of  trees,  of  which  this  grove  consists,  at  800  or  90O  large  and  smalL 
.^rnoog  them  were  nine  principal  eeclara,  whose  circumference,  at  four  feel  from  the  ground, 
was  nearly  twenty  feet;  bo  that  it  ia  with  some  justice  that  Professor  Martyn  has  remarked 
tbatlherearcprohBbly  now  more  cedars  in  Britain,  than  thereare  in  all  Palestine.  Itishanily 
nece«ary  to  remark,  that  the  cedar  wood,  of  which  pencils  are  made,  is  not  the  produce  tit 
thij  tree,  but  a  species  of  Juniper  (Junipervt  vir/rimaaa).  called  the  red  cedar. 

The  Terebinth  tree(,fe.  M3.)  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture :  this  ia  thePiatachiaTere- 
binthus  of  Linn»■u^  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling  the  Oak  of  our  translation  his  Terebin- 
thua  jtidaicB ;  and  Roeenmiiller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  far  much  valuable  information  re- 
cpnrung  the  natural  history  of  Scripture,  informs  us  that  the  words  El-Elah,  in  our  Bible 
nsMlered  oak,  arc  particularly  applied  to  the  Terebinth.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  images 
timt  his  fcrailv  brought  frwu  Mesopotamia  under  a  Tcrebmth  trert  An  angel  appeared  to 
VOI.U.  31  2P 
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Qidoon  under  k  Tereoiuth  tree.  It  wob  in  a  valley  of  Terebinth  trees  thftt  Saul  cncampid 
with  his  boat,  and  under  one  of  them  ivere  he  &nd  hie  sons  buried.  Absalom  hung  upin  a 
Terebinth  tree,  end  Isaiah  threatens  the  idolaters  (ch.  i.  v.  30.),  that  thej  iball  be  u  « 
Terebinth  tree  whose  ieavea  &1I  off;  that  is,  being  an  evergreen,  when  the  tree  diei.  On 
account  of  tJie  great  age,  to  which  it  lives,  it  is  employed  metaphorically  to  iodiote  the 
proBperouB  and  enduring  state  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  to  be  again  restored.  One  ct 
them,  under  which  Deborah  ia  said  to  have  dwelt,  according  lo  Jcaephus,  waa  ahomi  OW 
Hebron  at  the  time  of  Su  Jerome.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ceotniy,  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  stood  an  old  tree,  under  which  tradition  («ktM  tbu  At 


Virgin  Kaiy  rested,  when  she  went  Irom  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  lo  present  her  soo  k  tha 
Temple;  and  this  was  equally  venerated  b;  the  Hahometans  aa  bjr  (he  Chrutians:  httn 
1646  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  Sre.  The  wood  of  the  Terebinth  tree  is  white,  hui, 
and  abounding  in  resin.  The  turpentine  is  obtained  by  makmg  inciaioos,  which  dioiild  ba 
done  annually,  else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  destroys  the  tna. 
Prom  the  neglect  of  this  practice,  Terebinth  trees,  which  used  to  be  so  frequent  in  Jnde^ 


Gladly  as  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  the  plants  of  the  Holy  Land,  want  of  ^nes 
compels  us  to  be  brief.  The  Plane  tree  {Plalanw  oriaUaliii  {fig.  544.)  is  abandul  in 
Palestine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  po^r,  whiek 
yielded  ttie  rods  that  Jacob  placed  before  the  sheep  in  the  watering  troughs.  Ae  thoim 
with  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  crowned  were  the  spiny  branches  of  Ziiyphns  Spion 
Christi  {fig.  545.),  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Lsjid.  Among  the  plants  producing 
odoriferous  gums  or  oils,  of  which  the  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  of  Mecon.  n  the  waX 
cfllebraled,  are  the  Amyris  gileadensis  {fig.  546.)  and  A.  Opobalsamun 


547 


these  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  Syria  or  Palestine,  whatever  they  may  have  been  tf 
Arabia,  the  peculiar  countiy  of  the  precious  balsams.     Strabo,  indeed,  mentione  ■  >»i»— 

Elen  at  Jericho;  and  Judah  is  said  in  Scripture  lo  have  ttadad  in  wheat,  oil,  and  Mmm 
tesin,  as  the  mar^n  has  it);  but  whether  the  Amjrris  or  not,  must  admit  of  gnUdonbL 
n  ladanum  is  yielded  by  Cistua  Ladanifenia,  and  it  suj^iosed  to  be  the  Lot  of  the  He- 
brewsi  and  amcHix  the  ibices  which  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  bnwght  ftmn  Gilead  to 
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Egypt  It  is  a  beauliful  and  welt-known  plant  in  gardeDs.  The  gam  or  Tesin  is  found  on 
the  bnnches,  aitd  being  soil  ind  clammy  early  in  the  moming',  the  gouts  are  driven  in  antong 
tbe  plants,  utd  it  idberes  to  tbeir  beards.  Mjirh  and  fmnkinceuBe  are  (he  products  of  Ara- 
btkD  pkDt&  Gialbenum  (Jig.  5470,  an  ingredient  in  the  incense  of  the  sanctuary,  was  pro- 
^^^  cured  from  the  Bubon  Galbanum,  an  umbelliferous 

plant  of  Syria.  What  particular  Rose,  "  the  Rose 
of  Sharon,"  and  the  "Rose  plant  in  Jericho,"  ii^ 
it  X3  perhape  impoBsible  to  conjecture.  The  plant, 
vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Roeo  of 
Jericho,  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  a  small  cruciferous 
plant,  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  AnaS- 
tatica  hierochunlica  (Jig.  548,):  After  flowering, 
and  when  the  seeds  approach  maturity,  this  plant 
dries  up,  its  leases  fell,  the  branches,  which  are 
ru^  and  thorny,  shrink  together,  and  form  a  kind 
of  round  tufl^  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  In 
this  eute,  the  Anastatica  is  driven  by  the  winds, 
which  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts,  and  as  far  as  ths  sea  shore,  and  is  brought 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  designated  as  the  Rose  of  Jericho  or  hygromctric  Jeroea.  The  mo«t 
ridiculous  fililea  were  invented  respecting  tliis  plant,  at  a  peritS  wlien  mperstition  greedily 
received  them.  It  is  an  undoubted  and  remarkable  tact,  that  the  Rose  of  Jericho  opens  and 
•ztendB  its  branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  tlie  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and 
reaumes  its  former  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  heat 

To  sum  up  all  in  tjie  words  of  Maltc-Brun,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
Doel  useful  productions: — "It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly 
■econded  by  the  efibrta  of  human  skill,  wc  might,  in  the  apace  of  twenty  leagues,  bring  to- 
gether in  Syria  all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant  countries.  Besides  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  everywhere,  there  are  several 
objects  of  utility  or  pleasure,  peculiar  to  different  localities.  Palestine,  for  example,  abounds 
in  Sesamum,  which  aSbrds  oil,  and  in  Dhoura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt  Maize  thrives  In 
the  li^t  soil  of  Baalbec,  and  Rice  is  cultivated  with  success  along  the  marsh  of  Haonle. 
Witlun  these  twenty-five  years  the  Sugar  canes  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Saide  attd  Beirout,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Delta.  Indigo  grows,  without  cul- 
tUTt,  oa  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  secure  good  quality.  The 
hills  of  Latakia  produce  Tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Damletta 
and  CairoL  This  crop  is  at  present  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.  The  White  Mulberry 
Surnm  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it:  and  tbe 
Vine,  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  along  the  ground,  liimishea  red  and  white  wines,  equal  to 
time  of  Bordeaux.  Jaffa  boasts  of  its  Lemons  and  Water-melons  ;  GaM.  poeseasea  both  ths 
Dates  of  Mecca  and  the  Pome?Tanatca  of  Algiers.  Tripoli  has  Oranges  which  may  vie  with 
ihcMe  of  Malta ;  Beirout  has  Figa  like  Marseilles,  and  Bananas  like  St  Domingo ;  Aleppo  is 
nneqiMlled  for  Pistachio  nuts;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Europe,  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  growing  with  equal  tacility  on  her  rocky  soil.  Niebuhr  is  of  opiiuMl 
that  Ae  Arabian  Coflee  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  130.) 

SuBSEcr.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  of  Asiatic  Turkey  does  not  present  us  with  any  remarkable  species 
that  are  not  equally  lound  in  the  adjacent  extremities  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  lion  was  once 
common  in  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  tbrmcrly  ovci-rmn  Armenia;  but  this  jbrmidable 
creature  is  now,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confined  to  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 
We  have  determined  the  fact  of  the  African  Lion  (Leo  c/Hranu>  Sw.)  beii^g  a  distinctepe- 

cies  from  that  of  Asia,  which  we  have  therefore  named  Zeo 

asiaticvt.     Angora  is  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  breeds  of 
goats  and  of  cats. 

The  Angota  Goats  aro  very  beautiful :  the  hair,  nwatly 
white,  is  long  and  soft,  and  much  esteemed  for  Ikbricatinff 
shawls  and  otlier  dresses :  it  has  long  bulT-coloured  ears,  ai>d 
the  horns,  pointing  upwards,  have  a  spiral  turn. 

The  Angora  Sheep  {Jig.  549.)  are  also  peculiar.  There 
are  three  breeds,  all  well  proportioned,  called  Coquo  Muana, 
Coquo,  and  Zomba,  in  all  which  the  horns  are  small.  Tlw 
Coquo  has  the  dnest  wool,  that  of  the  others  being  more  hairy. 
They  all  have  vety  long  tails,  but  ths  ears  are  hohiontaL 
The  cats  are  roucti  larger  than  ours,  with  beards  like  the,  lynx,  and,  although  seldom  seen 
■D  this  coontry,  ara  common  in  the  houses  of  Paris. 
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SiGT.  in. — Historical  Geography. 

To  detail  the  revolutions  of  the  countries  now  comprehended  in  Asiatic  Turkey  would 
be  little  less  than  detailing  those  of  the  world.    Down  to  the  capture  of  Constantiiio|de  fav 
the  Turks,  in  1453,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  which  decided 
Uie  fate  of  mankind.    These  revolutions,  indeed,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  indicate  them  to  the  intelligent  reader.    First  to  be  noticed  are  the 
numerous  little  states  in  Canaan  subdued  by  the  Jews,  and  those  which  continued  aa  their 
neighbours.    At  last  Judea  absorbed  nearly  all  these  states,  and  had  for  its  enemy  only  Syna, 
and  for  its  friendly  neighbour,  Phoenicia,  with  its  splendid  commercial  capital,  Tyre.    In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  a  similar  multitude  of  small  states, — Ionia,  .£olis,  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
many  others.    Then  comes  the  era  of  the  great  empires,  commencing  with  Assyria,  and 
continued  by  Babylon,  both  founded  in  this  region,  and  both  yielding  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  under  the  conquering  arms  of  Cjnrus,  extended  itself  beyond  any  former  state ; 
reaching  over  all  western  Asia,  including  Egypt,  and  attempting  to  overpower  Greece. 
But  its  contests  with  this  last  power  had  a  fa^  issue.    The  phalanx  of  Macedoo,  trained 
by  Philip  and  led  by  Alexander,  overthrew  at  one  blow  this  colossal  but  ill-compacted  and 
enfeebled  power ;  and  a  Greek  empire  was  established  fipom  the  Nile  to  the  Indus.     When 
that  mighty  mass  of  conquest  went  to  pieces  with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  head,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse  was  formed,  which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  ncnr 
termed  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  som^  portion  of'^  Asia  Minor.    Amid  the  cos- 
fusion  of  wars  and  contests  which  ensued  among  Alexander's  successors,  Asia  Minor  became 
not  only  independent,  but  the  seat  of  some  very  potent  and  celebrated  monarchies,— Pemp 
mus,  Pontus,  Armenia ;  each  of  which  might  have  even  aimed  at  genera]  monarchy,  oad 
not  a  mightier  foe  appeared  in  the  field.    To  Rome  all  the  nations  that  had  ruled  Asia  wera 
destined  to  bow ;  yet  none  maintained  a  harder  struggle,  or  fell  with  greater  glory,  than 
Antiochus,  Mithndates,  and  some  others  of  these  ku^  newly  risen  to  greatroafli.    Aaa 
Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  were  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provinces ;  but  whenever 
her  legions  attempted  to  pass  the  desert,  and  were  involved  in  the  wide  plains  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  were  enveloped  by  the  flying  clouds  of  Parthian  cavalry,  and  their  career 
was  closed  with  signal  disaster.     Western  ^ia,  under  the  Roman  government,  enjoyed  fiir 
many  centuries  a  peaceful  and  voluptuous  repose.    This  was  broken,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  that  mighty  revolution  which  has  changed  the  whole  aspect,  mora]  and  political,  of 
the  Eastern  world.    The  empire  of  the  caliphs,  established  at  Bagdad,  socm  ruled,  widi 
absolute  sway,  Syria  and  Assyria.    Even  after  this  original  kingdom  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  those  numberless  hordes  who,  under  the  appeUation  of  Turks  or  Toorka,  pomed 
down  from  the  northern  interior  of  Asia,  they  all  equally  fought  under  the  law  and  atandaid 
of  Mahomet    The  vanquished  were  either  compelled  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  rednoed 
to  a  subject  and  degraded  class,  deprived  of  almost  all  the  rights  of  humanity.    Tliese  sn^ 
cessive  irruptions  continually  henuned  in  more  closely  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and,  even  after 
the  Turkish  power  seemed  completely  fallen,  it  broke  forth  under  the  Ottoman  dynasty  with 
increased  vigour.    At  this  era,  however,  the  progress  of  Moslem  domination  received  a 
temporary  check,  by  that  series  of  powerful  expeditions  from  Europe  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  crusades.    The  crescent  was,  for  the  time,  humbled :  Jerusalem  was  reacoad, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  which  subsisted  for  about  a  century.    At  length  all  the  Chiia> 
tian  powers  in  the  East  gave  way  before  the  victorious  arms,  first  of  Saladin,  and  afierwaidf 
of  Mahomet  and  Selim.    In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  that  part  df  Asia,  of 
which  we  are  treating  terminated  its  long  series  of  revolutions  by  becoming  a  pcxtion  of  the 
Turkish  empire :  it  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  degrading  and  brutalizing  sway  of 
this  empire,  and  of  the  austere  and  bigoted  religion  on  which  it  is  founded.    Under  this  in- 
fluence, that  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  rendered  it  the  most  celebrated  region  of  the 
world  has  entirely  disappeared.    Volney,  who  traversed  it  with  the  eye  of  a  philosophic 
observer,  has  painted  its  downfiill  in  the  most  eloquent  and  afi^cting  tcrm&    **  Everywhere,** 
says  he,  **  I  saw  only  tyranny  and  misery,  robbery  and  devastation.    I  found  daily  on  my 
route  abandoned  fields,  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.    Frequently  I  discovered  antimie 
monuments,  remains  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  fortresses;  pillars,  aqueducts,  and  tombs: 
this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  on  past  times,  and  excited  in  my  heart  pro&xind  and 
serious  thought    I  recalled  those  ancient  ages,  when  twenty  famous  nations  ensted  in 
these  countries ;  I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Chaldean 
on  those  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  reigning  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean.    I 
numbered  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  the  warlike 
states  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phoenicia.    This  Syria,  said  I, 
now  almost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  an  hundred  powerful  cities ;  its  fields  were  covered 
with  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.    Everywhere  appeared  cultivated  fields,  frequented  rosdi^ 
crowded  habitations.    What,  alas !  is  become  of  tnese  ages  of  abundance  and  of  life  ?  What 
of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  mani  Where  are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh, 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  the  temples  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem  1 
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Where  are  the  fleets  of  Tjrre,  the  docks  of  Arad,  the  looms  of  Sidon,  and  that  multitade 
of  sailors,  of  pilots,  of  merchants,  of  soldiers  1  Where  are  those  labourers,  those  harvests, 
tboee  flocks,  and  that  crowd  of  living  beings,  which  then  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  1 
Alas !  I  have  surveyed  this  ravaged  land.  I  have  visited  the  places  which  were  the  theatre 
of  so  much  splendour,  and  have  seen  only  solitude  and  desertion.  I  have  sought  the  ancient 
BKtions  and  their  works;  but  I  have  seen  only  a  trace,  like  that  which  the  foot  of  the  pas- 
senger leaves  on  the  dust  The  temples  are  crumbled  down ;  the  palaces  are  overthrown ; 
tlie  ports  are  filled  up ;  the  cities  are  destroyed ;  and  the  earth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants, 
only  a  desolate  place  of  tombs."  Although  this  picture  is  overcharged  in  some  of  its 
its  general  character  applies  but  too  truly  to  the  region  now  before  us. 


Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  principles  and  mode'  of  government  are  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  Ehiiopean 
Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  territories,  receive  entire  the 
power  of  the  original  despot  from  whom  they  derive  their  appointment  Their  distance, 
mdeed,  aflbrds  them  much  more  ample  opportunities  of  acting  independently,  and  of  merely 
traosmitting  to  the  Port^  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can  conveniently 
spare.  Even  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  Turkish  power,  has  been  the  seat  of 
nrmidable  rebellions ;  and  Paswan  Oglou  long  governed  an  extensive  tract  of  its  eastern 
districts  with  little  or  no  control  from  the  Porte.  The  more  remote  pachalics  of  Acre  and 
Bagdad  have  almost  completely  shaken  off  the  yoke.  The  independence  of  the  former  dates 
from  Daher  Omar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  maintained  still  more  com- 
pletely under  the  ferocious  Djezzar.  Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte  has  derived 
neither  force  nor  revenue  from  an  appanage  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Jtodea.  A  similar  independence  was  earned  by  Ahmed,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  after  his  gallant 
defence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shah,  and  afterwards  against  his  successor  Solyman.  In 
1810,  indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  reigning  pacha  by  a  creature  of  its  own, 
who,  however,  effected  the  expulsion  of  his  rival  only  by  cmlecting  a  band  of  hardy  Kurd 
mountaineers,  who  form  at  present  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.  In  general,  after  a  year 
ar  two  of  possession,  a  game  begins  between  the  Porte  and  the  new  pacha ;  the  latter  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  his  dependence,  while  the  former  strives  to  terminate  the  refractory 
Taasal's  life  by  the  bowstring ;  and  notwithstanding  the  decayed  and  decrepit  state  of  the 
sultan's  power,  yet,  by  incessant  perseverance,  and  by  throwing  his  weight  in  the  scale  of 
m  rival  candidate,  it  has  usually  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  recently 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte,  upon  whom  he  retains  only  a  nominal  dependence. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  uiffortunate  people.  The  pacha  rules  with  as  complete 
and  tyrannical  a  sway  as  the  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  is 
sanounded ;  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
his  place  is  held.  In  order  to  maintain  his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and 
Ltory  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them 
to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.  According  to  Volney,  they  raise  a  prosecution  in 
;e  against  a  rich  man,  and  strip  him  under  a  specious  pretext ;  in  another,  they  hire 
witnesses,  and  impose  a  contribution  for  an  imaginary  fault ;  they  foment  everywhere 
the  enmities  of  sects,  and  encourage  them  to  give  informations  a^inst  each  other,  in  order 
to  affiifd  a  pretext  for  avanics.  Thus  their  imprudent  avarice  ccHlects  into  one  heap  all  the 
riches  of  a  country.  When  the  government  pretends  to  avenge  the  oppressed  people,  it 
snatches  to  itself  the  spoil  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  sheds  his  blood  uselessly  for 
a  crime  of  which  itself  is  the  accomplice,  and  by  which  it  profits. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

The  causes  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  vast  capacities  given  by  nature  to  this  region 
ibr  the  production  of  almost  every  species  of  wealth,  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
preceding  section.  It  is  true  that  all  these  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
akrtingaished  rather  by  agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer 
manuractures,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  great 
empires  of  the  East.  In  most  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  government  cannot, 
or  at  least  does  not,  afford  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  tracts  be- 
hind Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest 
harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains,  except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures. 
The  upper  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  are  both 
less  exposed  to  inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  though  they  too  often  abuse 
their  strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plams.  Here,  however,  is 
produced  the  fine  goat's  hair  or  Mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe  as  a  material 
of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

The  manufiictures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  for  inter- 
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nal  consumption  only.  Yet  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  soap  are  staples  of  the  Levant;  and 
the  two  latter  find  a  place  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Finer  specimens,  however,  of  all 
these  commodities  seem  to  be  afforded  from  the  cities  of  Barbaxy.  The  manu&ctore  of 
Damascus  blades,  so  famed  in  the  middle  ages,  ceased  from  the  period  when  Timour  carried 
to  Tartary  the  artisans  employed  on  them.  At  Tokat  tliere  is  a  great  fabric  of  copper  ves- 
sels. The  women  among  the  wandering  tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  the  admired 
Turkey  carpets;  but  the  finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  expressly  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  con* 
merce.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts  and  islands  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  connecting  point  of  the  three  continents,  and  its  contigui^f 
to  countries  whose  dissimilar  tastes  and  productions  peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply  each  ouier^ 
deficiencies,  are  advantages  which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  fiivoufed  seal 
of  commerce.  The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world ; 
and  thcv  continued  for  a  lengtliened  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  influence  of  revolu- 
tion and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  their  early  commerce  and  magnifi- 
cence. These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disappeared.  Only  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  survive ;  the  former  supported  by  S3rria  and  the  caravan  trade  of  interior  Asia,  bj 
which  at  one  time  it  received  even  the  muslins  and  jewels  of  India.  Since  the  discovetj, 
however,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  trade  has  taken  almoel 
wholly  a  different  route.  The  internal  distractions  which  agitated  Persia  for  half  a  centoiy 
rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  empire  both  dangerous  and  unprofitable.  Through  these 
causes  Aleppo,  once  tlie  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  Levant,  has  sufiTered  a  great  decline. 
Smyrna,  as  it  carries  on  merely  the  local  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  the  part  S  the  empiire 
which  has  suffered  least  by  anarchy  and  rapine,  stiU  maintains  a  respectable  place  as  a  tnd> 
ing  city.  It  exports  raw  silk,  goafs  hair,  Turkey  carpets,  raisins,  drugs,  and  game,  in 
exchange  for  the  cloths  and  hardware  of  Europe.  (There  is  a  very  full  account  of  tlie 
trade  of  Smyrna  in  M*Culloch^s  Commercial  Dictionary,  under  the  head  Smyrna.) 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  far  as  respects  the  mlinf 
people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European  Turkey.  They  present  that  austere, 
uniform,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  tend  to  form,  and  which  ie 
produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of  Turkey.  The  native  and  subject  races,  how* 
ever,  exhibit  marked  distinctions.  The  Greek  population,  which  in  Europe  makes  tlie 
prominent  feature  among  the  conquered  people,  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  coaiti 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  In  its  room  all  the  inountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and 
hardy  tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  tlie  declining  power  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish  mdependent  and 
sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  high  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  bv  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcomans,  either  because  tliey  are  really  detcenaed 
from  the  people  of  that  name  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  or  perhaps,  because  a  similar  ntnir* 
tion,  producing  similar  habits  and  aspect,  has  caused  the  two  to  be  confounded.  Thev  drive 
their  flocks  in  summer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as  winter  approaches,  lead  then 
down  into  the  lower  and  sheltered  valleys.  All  their  habits  are  decidedly  Tartar ;  and  with 
the  domestic  simplicity  of  tliis  race  they  combine  its  love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nioa 
consideration  how  this  latter  may  be  obtained.  When  summoned,  however,  to  fight  mider 
the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  the  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in 
obeying  the  call,  ana  form  the  main  military  strengSi  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a  abort 
campaign  without  pay,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  full  license  of  plunder.  Tbooffli 
they  cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregufitr 
cavalry. 

Syria,  Palestine,  and  Bagdad  have  attracted  great  numbers  of  Arabs  from  the  vMl 
deserts  by  which  these  countries  are  bordered.  Besides  those  who  make  inroads  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  or  who  drive  their  flocks,  with  or  without  permission,  into  these  more 
fertile  pastures,  there  are  many  who  have  obtained  a  fixed  settlement  in  the  fields  or 
the  cities,  and  have  become  regular  subjects  of  the  empire.  These  conform  to  estaUished 
manners,  and  have  a  more  gay  and  polished  address  than  the  Turks.  Many  of  them 
become  thriving  merchants;  but  they  never  for^t  those  long  genealogie8|  that  respect 
for  the  beard,  and  admiration  for  the  horse,  which  form  the  pride  of  the  Arab  in  his 
native  desert 

The  steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a  difierent 
character  from  tlie  wandering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  high  slopes,  unfit  for  pasturagea 
are  made,  by  the  labork)us  culture  of  the  people,  to  yield  them  subsistence ;  they  fight  oo 
foot  with  the  musket ;  they  have,  what  is  most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemblies,  with  snrae 
form  of  republican  government  Among  these  mountain  tribes,  the  chief  are  the  Maranitee 
and  the  Druses. 
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The  MarooiteB  were  originally  the  proselytes  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fifth  century ;  but 
being  stiffmatised  as  heretics,  they,  in  the  seventh  century,  sought  refiige,  under  a  distin- 
guiBhed  leader  called  John  the  Maronite,  in  the  hilly  country  of  Kesrouan,  behind  Tripoli. 
Here,  when  the  Saracens  over-ran  Syria,  carrying  on  a  war  of  fierce  persecution  against  Ae 
Christian  name,  the  Maronite  territory  became  the  retreat  of  many  who  were  willing  to 
au^rifice  all  for  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion.  Having  procured  arms,  they  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  the  Mahometans  were  u|iwilling  to  waste  their  time  and  resources 
on  a  territory  so  difficult  and  so  poor.  By  degrees,  they  not  only  fi^ed  themselves  from  sub- 
jection of  every  kind,  but,  availing  themselves  of  favourable  occasions,  made  inroads  into  the 
•onounding  territories,  and  carried  their  arms  even  as  fiir  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  Amu- 
imth  nL,  a  fierce  and  active  prince,  became  indignant  at  seeing  his  power  thus  braved.  In 
1568,  he  collected  a  large  force,  penetrated  into  their  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knoidedge  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  which  has  ever  since  been  paid,  or  at  least  owned  as  due.  In  every  other  respect, 
they  endure  scarcely  any  control.  The  Catholic  rites  are  celebrated  as  publicly  in  Kesrouan 
mm  m  Italy.  Of  the  numerous  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priest,  its 
chapel,  and  its  bell.  The  Maronites,  notwithstanding  their  deviations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
have  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  nothing  could  ever 
induce  them  to  renounce,  and  which  connives  at  their  retaining  a  patriarch  of  their  own, 
wbo  resides  at  the  monastery  of  Kanobin.    Kesrouan  contains  upwards  of  200  convents;  but 

Uie  monks  till  the  ground,  and  have  brethren  capable  of  carrying  on  all  necessary  handi- 
tzides,  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  useless  members  of  society.  The  numerous  priests 
supported  solely  by  the  bounty  of  their  flocks,  which  they  are  obliged  to  eke  out  by  the 
eoltivation  of  land,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  trade ;  even  the  bishops  do  not  usually  enjoy  a 
leyenue  of  more  than  sixty  guineas  a  year.     For  this  poverty,  the  clergy  are  compensated 

Sr  the  great  respect  paid  them  by  the  people,  who  kiss  their  hands  whenever  they  meet 
em.  The  Maronit^  in  general,  live  in  a  happy  simplicity,  in  rude  hamlets  or  solitary 
hoQses,  among  the  acclivities  of  Lebanon.  They  recognise  no  distinctions  of  rank.  Those, 
indeed,  whom  they  call  sheiks,  or,  as  we  would  say,  little  gentry,  have  a  few  advantages  of 
dtemB  and  food,  but  live  in  the  most  frugal  manner ;  while  very  few  are  in  want  of  the  ab- 
•cdute  necessaries  of  life.  They  have  scarcely  any  form  of  government ;  the  villages  form- 
ing 80  many  little  communities,  secured  by  simple  and  peaceful  habits  from  those  evils 
which,  elsewhere,  the  sword  of  justice  must  remedy.  When,  however,  any  outrage  is  com- 
mitted, they  unfortunately  assert  and  exercise  the  Arab  right  of  private  vengeance.  The 
Maronites  are  all  armed,  and,  when  their  strength  is  called  out,  can  muster  35,000  men, 
on  which  Volney  calculates  the  entire  population  at  115,000 :  we  should  rather  suppose  it 
150,000. 

The  Druses,  who  occupy  the  more  northern  and  still  loftier  heights  of  Lebanon,  are  a 
people  of  much  rougher  ai^pect,  and  all  the  religion  they  have  is  of  the  Mahometan  species. 
The  notions  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  crusaders,  and  their  name  from  the  Count 
de  Dreuse,  are  now  completely  exploded.  Their  creed  is  traced  to  Hakim,  one  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  commenced  a  radical  reform  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  In  this  career,  he  cut  ofl^at  once  all  its  peculiarities ;  the  prohibition  against 
eating  pork  and  drinking  wine,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  observance  of  fiisting,  and  the 
recitid  of  the  five  prayers.  Unfortunately  he  extended  this  latitude  to  essential  points  of 
moral  duty,  permitting  even  incestuous  marriages,  and  finally  erecting  a  worse  superstition 
than  that  which  he  had  overthrown,  by  setting  himself  forth  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 
He  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  enraged  multitude,  whose  opinions  he  trampled  upon ;  but  his 
dogmas,  and  even  his  wildest  personal  pretensions,  spreaiid  throughout  Syria.  They  were 
proscribed,  however,  as  monstrous  and  heretical  by  the  prevailing  part  of  the  Mahometan 
world ;  and  their  adherents,  like  the  Maronites,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  recesses  of 
Lebanon.  Being  reinforced  by  other  heretical  sectaries,  they  proved  extremely  formidable, 
till  Amurath  III.,  in  the  same  expedition  in  which  he  reduced  the  Maronites,  compelled  the 
Druses  also  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  He  stipulated,  more- 
over, that,  instead  of  living  in  a  species  of  anarchy  under  their  sheiks,  they  should  choose, 
subject  to  the  approbatbn  of  the  Porte,  a  prince  or  emtr,  who  should  be  responsible  for  their 
peaceable  deportment,  and  the  regidar  payment  of  the  tribute.  This  arrangement,  however, 
iiad  a  result  opposite  to  what  was  contemplated.  It  gave  to  the  nation  an  union  before  un- 
known ;  the  consequence  of  which  appeared  very  obvious,  when  Fakr-el-din,  or  Facardin, 
founded  a  sort  of  kingdom  of  the  Druses.  Having  taken  Bairout,  he  made  it  the  capital, 
and  such  it  has  ever  since  continued.  Having  been  induced,  however,  to  visit  Italy,  he  con- 
tracted voluptuous  habits,  unsuited  to  Oriental  ideas,  which  weakened  his  influence,  and  led, 
finally,  to  his  captivity  and  death.  The  Druses,  however,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  his  fiunily, 
till  it  became  extinct,  when  another  was  established  in  its  place. 

The  Druses  derive  from  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vigour  of  character  unknown 
to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  m  the  possession  of  a  few 
{Treat  sheiks,  whose  factions  olien  embroil  the  natives,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
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spirit  of  liberty  and  activity.  All  the  great  affiiirs  of  the  naticm  must  be  decided  in  an 
assembly  of  these  sheiks,  at  which  even  peasants  are  allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  give 
their  voice ;  so  that  this  government  presents  a  mixture  of  powers  somewhat  similar  to  that 
existing  in  tlie  British  constitution ;  but  it  wants  the  fixed  laws  and  established  order  which 
secure  the  latter  against  anarchy.  The  Druses  are  prompt  in  flying  to  arms.  As  sooo  as  a 
hostile  resolution  is  formed  by  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  sound  "  To  war !  to  war !"  at  which  signal  15,000  Druses  speedily  muster.  Tbej 
have  no  bayonets,  are  strangers  to  tactics  or  discipline,  and  are  merely  a  crowd  of  peasanli 
with  short  coats  and  naked  legs ;  brave  almost  to  excess,  and  entertaining  a  proverbial  coo> 
tempt  of  death.  They  never  encounter  an  enemy  face  to  face  in  the  open  plain.  They  are 
a  sort  of  rude  chasseurs,  firing  behind  rocks  and  bushes  with  such  accuracy  as  seldom  to 
miss  their  aim.  Thus,  when  met  on  their  mountain  ground,  they  are  nearly  invincible.  In 
regard  to  religion,  although  by  no  means  wholly  devoid  of  it,  as  their  enemies  allege,  they 
show  a  singular  absence  of  that  ostentatious  and  sectarian  zoIelI  which  pervades  the  OrienUl 
world.  They  pray  indiscriminately  in  a  church  or  in  a  mosque,  and  appear  to  view  ChristiaiH 
ity  with  less  aversion  than  Mahometanism.  Any  strict  outward  observance  is  chiefly  confine^ 
to  an  initiated  class,  called  okkals,  or  doctors,  who  consider  themselves  as  alone  holy  and 
learned  among  an  ignorant  people.  Europeans,  afler  long  and  vain  attempts,  have  at  length 
obtained  a  sight  of  their  sacred  books,  but  without  being  much  the  wiser.  Amid  an  obacnre 
mystical  jargon,  it  only  appears  that  Hakim  is  still  regarded  with  the  same  boundless  vene- 
ration, and  that  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  are  fully  admitted.  In  practice  they  adbeie 
to  his  rejection  of  circumcision,  fasting,  and  all  the  characteristic  Moslem  observancee;  tiief 
even  admit  his  permission  of  incestuous  connexion,  to  the  extent  of  marriage  between  farotlier 
and  sister.  They  have  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  barbarous  life ;  the  same  boundless  ha^ 
pitality,  the  same  deadly  feuds,  as  among  tlie  Arabs.  A  general  levy  of  the  nation  jprodooee 
40,000  fighting  men,  from  which  we  may  probably  estimate  the  entire  population  at  200,000; 
a  number  which,  on  this  small  and  poor  district,  denotes  a  superior  density  of  population  to 
that  of  the  plains  beneath,  and  fully  illustrates  the  beneficial  efiects  of  liberty,  even  in  tfak 
rude  form. 

Heresy  in  Lebanon  lias  given  birth  to  other  national  distinctions.  In  a  part  of  its  nwnt 
elevated  interior,  towards  the  south,  dwell  the  Motoualis,  a  race  of  the  most  bigoted  Mip 
hometans,  but  who  adopt  the  sect  of  Ali,  which  prevails  dso  throughout  Persia.  Thej  an 
therefore  designated  by  the  Turks  as  shiites,  or  heretics,  while  they  call  themselves  bv  a 
name  which  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  truth.  This  deadly  schism,  which  hat 
caused  so  much  blood  to  flow  in  the  Moslem  world,  has  rendered  the  Motoualis  hated  by  all 
their  neighbours,  Christian  and  Mahometan.  They  will  not  even  drink  out  of  a  vessel  wnidi 
has  been  used  by  either  of  these  sects,  till  it  has  undergone  a  purification.  At  holy  weuom 
they  are  said  to  study  to  wash  away  their  sins  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  heretic  T%mr 
fight  with  such  intrepidity,  and  even  desperation,  that,  though  not  mustering  above  7000 
fighting  men,  they  have  remained  always  unconquered,  and  this  handful  has  put  to  fliglit 
armies  of  many  thousands.  The  Ansarians  dwell  along  a  range  of  northern  heights  towmidi 
Antioch.  They  live  in  a  sort  of  anarchy  both  as  to  religion  and  government;  but. they  an 
very  little  known.  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  without  mentioning  the  Latme  cr 
Franks,  who  are  almost  all  monks,  and  act  the  part  of  ciceroni  to  strangers  in  the  Holy 
Land;  but,  as  their  character  b  essentially  European,  and  only  modified hy  local  circum- 
stances, their  peculiarities  will  be  better  distinguished  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  mountains  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Turkey  produce  races  exhibiting  decided  pecoli- 
arities.  The  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a  mountainous  corner  of 
Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparatively  little  affected  by  that  mighty  train  of  revolutioD 
which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Here,  too,  religious  schism  has  given  its  stamp  to  the 
character  of  the  natives.  In  the  famous  controversy  of  the  two  natures,  the  Armenians  fol- 
lowed the  dogma  of  Eutyches,  who  admitted  in  the  Saviour  only  one,  compounded  of  divine 
and  human.  The  character  of  the  Armenians,  however,  has  been  formed,  not  so  much  by  a 
dogma  transcending  human  comprehension,  as  by  habits  of  religious  quietude  and  political 
exclusion.  Their  course  of  life  much  resembles  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  often 
found  in  conjunction.  But  what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  and  grasping  parsimony,  a|^>ean 
scarcely  in  the  Armenian  to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.  This 
people,  in  fact,  carry  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  manufactures,  of  Persia  and  Turkey. 
Ispahan,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  had  Jul&,  a  large  suburb,  expresslv  appTO]uriated  to  the 
Armenians.  They  have  penetrated  into  India,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  have  been  sometimes,  though  not  often,  seen  in  France  and  England.  In  general  they 
lead  a  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  heads  of  fiunilies.  The  court  of 
Rome,  by  indefatigable  eflbrts  at  conversion,  has  succeeded  in  efllecting  a  species  of  achim, 
by  drawmg  over  to  her  communion  20,000  out  of  the  170,000  fiunilies  of  whom  the  nation 
consists.  The  great  remaining  majority  adhere  to  the  Eutychean  creed,  and  revere,  as  their 
head,  the  patriarch  of  Erzeroum.  lliey  admit  the  marriage  of  priesta,  and  axe  &ee  fiom  oClwr 
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Catholic  reflations ;  but  in  return  they  carry  fasting  and  ablution  to  a  pitch  unknown  to 
anyother  Christian  sect 

The  KoordSf  or  Kurds,  inhabit  a  long  and  rugged  chain  stretching  south-east  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
empires.  They  are  the  same  people  known  under  the  ancient  name  of  Carduchi,  through 
whom  Xenophon  fought  his  way,  when  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
They  have  still  the  same  name,  and  are  the  same  people ;  the  boldest  and  rudest  in  all  Asia. 
Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on  the  high  table  plains  of  Tartary  and  Persia,  vary  and 
aoflen  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  are  impracticable  in  a  region  which  presents  nothing 
bat  rugged  steeps,  frightful  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  Here  eveiy  chief  is  seated  in  his 
castle,  where  he  meditates,  and  whence  he  attempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which 
lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians,  a  frank 
hospitality,  and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a  national  existence  which  may  be  traced 
to  a  high  antiquity. 

'  Sect.  Vn. — Loctd  Geography. 

The  deep  interests  which  attach  to  this  region  of  Asia  depend  little  .on  the  divisions 
established  by  the  Turkish  government  It  calls  them  pachalics,  from  each  being  governed 
hy  one  of  its  modem  satraps.  This  circumstance  often  very  seriously  affects,  ror  a  time, 
the  destiny  of  the  people ;  but  it  does  not,  to  European  eyes,  form  any  permanent  or  dis- 
tinctive features.  We  know  these  territories,  not  under  the  name  of  the  pachalics  of  Acre, 
of  Tripoli,  of  Istchil ;  but  under  others,  which  refer  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  glories, 
and  to  what  they  were  when  they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  the  Holy  Land,  Troy, 
Tjrre,  Syria,  and  Babylon.  We  seek  on  these  shores  exclusively  the  monuments  and  traces 
of  the  period  when  they  bore  these  immortal  names ;  and  we  gaze  on  the  modem  inhabitants 
and  their  abodes,  chiefly  in  wonder  at  the  sad  and  surprising  contrast  which  they  exhibit 

In  surve3ring,  on  this  principle,  the  Turkish  Asiatic  empire,  we  shall  divide  it  into  four 
parts : — ^Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land ;  Syria  ;*  Asia  Minor ;  provinces  on  the  Euphrates. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Palestine, 

Palestine,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Philistine  coast,  has  been 
applied,  from  the  earliest  of  modem  ages,  to  the  territory  anciently  assigned  as  the  portion 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  dimensions  of  this  country  do  not  correspond  to  its  fame :  it  may 
he  150  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  nearly  as  much  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is 
hoanded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  north  it  ranges  along  the  southern  skirts 
of  Libanus ;  while,  on  the  east  and  south,  it  passes  into  the  Arabian  desert,  amid  long  ranges 
of  rocky  hills.  Judea  is  a  high  country,  rising  by  successive  terraces  from  a  shore  that  is,  in 
many  places,  bold  and  lofly.  Its  principal  eminences,  Carmel,  Bashan,  Tabor,  do  not  ascend 
into  bleak  and  rugged  heights :  they  arc  covered  with  villages,  rich  pastures,  and  luxuriant 
woods;  on  their  slopes  are  copious  vineyards,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  numerous  bees, 
feeding  on  their  aromatic  plants,  deposit  their  honey.  Traces  are  even  found  of  a  cultivation, 
hy  artificial  terraces,  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  East 
There  has  been  here,  however,  a  busier  work  of  rapine  and  oppression  than  even  in  any 
other  part  of  this  suffering  empire.  Acre,  under  the  sway  of  Daher,  of  Omar,  and  of  Djezzar, 
scarcely  paid  even  a  nominal  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the  Porte.  The  former  was 
endowed  with  some  great  qualities ;  but  Djezzar,  ferocious  and  ignorant,  having  raised  him- 
self to  power  only  by  headlong  determination  and  uncompromising  cruelty,  converted  all  the 
coontries  over  which  he  tyrannised  into  little  better  than  deserts.  A  line,  however,  drawn 
fixxn  north  to  south  through  Judea,  attaches  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  pachalic  of  Damascus, 
which  has  long  been,  perhaps,  the  very  best  governed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Within 
these  limits,  reaching  from  the  sea  of  Gralilee  through  Naplous,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
the  region  displays  much  of  its  ancient  fertility.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even 
fcrmed  into  terraces,  that  they  may  retain  the  moisture,  and  be  fit  for  bearing  ample  crops. 
This  part  of  Palestine,  however,  and  still  more  the  other,  is  cmelly  infested  by  bands  of 
Arabs,  who  not  only  carry  on  habitual  incursions,  but  have  regularly  established  themselves 
on  the  line  of  the  principal  high  roads,  where  they  cause  every  traveller  deeply  to  rue  his 
temerity  if  he  proceed  without  the  security  of  a  strong  armed  body,  or  without  having  pro- 
pitiated by  liberal  gifls  the  favour  of  some  great  thief  of  the  desert  In  such  a  vicinity,  the 
hu^Mindman,  of  course,  reaps  his  harvest  in  little  or  no  security ;  and  Judea,  on  the  whole, 
groans  under  the  double  evil  of  being  at  once  ill  governed,  and  not  governed,  or  at  least 
defended,  at  all. 

Entering  Judea  from  the  south,  aflcr  passing  the  confines  of  the  desert,  we  come  first  to 
Gaza,  called  by  the  Arabs  Razza  (with  a  strong  guttural  sound  on  the  r).  This  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Philistines  still  derives  some  importance  fix>m  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a 
connecting  point  between  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.     The  surrounding  country,  a  wide 

*  rPal««tine  and  Syria  with  Adana  have  been  ceded  to  the  Pacha  of  E^ypt.— Am  Ed.1 
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flat  expanse,  covered  with  date  trees,  is  more  than  half  Arabian ;  but  the  immediate  vicina^ 
consists  of  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  the  produce  of  whose  gardens  is  valued  even  at  Constan- 
tinople. Gaza  has  about  500  looms,  which  manufacture  coarse  cottons  for  tho  neigfabonrinff 
Arabs.  They  collect  from  them  the  strong  alkaline  plants  which  grow  in  the  adine  and 
sandy  soil,  and  from  which  a  soap  of  superior  quality  is  manufactured.  Its  main  dependence, 
however,  is  upon  the  caravans  to  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  Mecca,  which,  entering  here  upon  a  long 
route  where  no  provision  can  be  found,  must  lay  in  at  Gaza  a  large  stock  of  every  necessuy. 
Occasionally  there  occur  good  opportunities  of  making  large  profits,  when  the  Arabs  bri^ 
to  (xaza  the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  great  caravans  as  they  have  succeeded  in  plundering. 
These  rude  bandits  then  often  present  the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  withoot 
being  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  their  nature  or  value.  Volncy  mentions  one  who  had 
procured  a  collection  of  the  finest  pearls,  which,  viewing  them  as  a  vegetable  substance,  he 
endeavoured  to  boil ;  but  finding  no  appearance  of  their  becoming  fit  for  food,  he  gladly 
disposed  of  them  for  a  trifle. 

Coasting  to  the  north,  along  a  rocky  coral  shore,  where  navigation  is  attended  with  some 
danger,  we  come  to  Joppa,  now  called  Jaffi^  so  conspicuous  as  the  port  of  Judea,  and  the 
only  point  of  communication  which  David  and  Solomon  had  with  the  Mediterranean.  At 
present,  the  port  is  one  of  the  worst  on  that  sea,  being  so  encumbered  with  rocks  and  sboala 
that  vessels  can  anchor  only  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  is,  however, 
an  ancient  harbour,  now  choked  up,  but  which  might  be  made  to  contain  ships  of  900  tooa 
Great  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  Joppa  even  by  the  heathen  writers.  In  the  middle  agea  it  voee 
into  &me,  from  being  chosen,  as  the  nearest  point  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  landing-place  of  the 
great  crusade  under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Philip  of  France.  Jafla.  continued  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Christians  in  that  celebrated  campaign ;  and  to  the  south  extends  the  wide 
field  of  Ascalon,  where  the  arms  of  the  Crescent  sustained  so  signal  an  overthrow.  In  the 
history  of  the  present  day,  Jaf&  has  obtained  a  dismal  celebrity  from  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  Ja&  is  now  a  collection  of  poor 
huts  built  round  the  amphitheatre  of  a  hill,  with  no  military  strong,  though,  from  its  sitoa- 
tion,  and  two  fine  springs  within  its  walls,  it  might  be  converted  mto  a  very  strong  fortreaa. 
At  Jafia  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plain  wooden  buDding  close  to  the 
sea,  where  Christian  travellers  and  pilgrims  meet  a  hospitable  reception ;  but  the  fathers 
themselves  live  under  continual  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  property,  and  even  their 
lives,  from  the  bigoted  enmity  of  the  savage  race  to  whose  absolute  sway  they  are  enh- 
jected. 

As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  has  secured  a  convoy,  he  hastens  towards  the  mountauious  region 
before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  He  sees 
the  vicinity  stripped  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies,  at  various  periods,  of  the  trees  whidi 
once  adorned  it ;  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  well-waterea  gardens,  enabling  Jafib  to 
make  a  considerable  export  of  fruits,  among  which  the  water-melons  appeared  to  Clarke  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Vale  of  Sharon,  which  next  presents  itself,  is  still  remarkable 
for  its  rose,  celebrated  in  Hebrew  poetry.  After  passing  a  number  of  villages,  mostly  in 
ruins,  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hills  which  ascend  towards  the  rugged  centre  of  Judea,  we 
enter  Rama  or  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea.    No  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  m(»e  fertile 
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than  the  plain  round  Rama,  which  reaemblea  a  perpetual  garden.  The  Chrutian  amy  fbond . 
it  a  (encetl  city;  Btrong,  populous,  and  abounding  with  all  the  lujcuriea  of  the  EmL  It  ia 
now  only  a  collection  of  pU8t«r  huts,  intorBpcraed  wilh  olives,  figs,  and  nopali,  and  over- 
shadowed by  fine  palm  trees.  Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Ramla  is  Lydda,  now  Loudd,  a 
place  of  some  fame  in  scripture  history,  but  much  decayed,  though  a  weekly  market  ia  held 
for  the  cotton  spun  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

Prom  Raniltt  we  ascend  at  once  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  a  dreary  and  gloomy  region, 
the  aspect  of  which  appeared  fiiUy  to  explain  to  Chateaubriand  why  J^htha's  daughter  and 
the  prophets  of  sorrow  repaired  thither  to  pour  forth  their  lamentations.  To  Dr.  Clarke  thef 
appeared  to  roeemblo  the  rudest  parts  of  tlie  Apennines;  the  sides  of  the  moantains  cooaMt> 
ing  chiefly  of  naked  limestone  precipices  towerin.^  like  walls,  and  the  strata  of  which 
resembled  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre.  Froro  their  crevices  grow  dwarf  oak,  box,  and  roa^ 
laurel ;  and  considerable  woods  of  olive  trees  in  some  places  extend  along  their  sides.  Banda 
of  Arabs  have  everywhere  formed  fixed  stations  in  thenc  rocky  fastnesses,  and  render  this 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  through  the  Holy  I^nd.  Between  these  hills,  how- 
ever,  occur  well-watered  valleys,  which  produce  plentifiil  crops  both  of  grain  and  Suit. 
Some  fine  villages  ore  embosomed  in  Ihsir  recesses.  At  St.  Jeremiah  (named  in  memory  of 
the  prophet),  Chateaubriand  saw  goats  with  pendent  ears,  sheep  with  large  tails,  and  aaRS 
that,  by  their  beauty,  remint^ed  him  of  the  onagra  of  Scripture.  In  what  is  called  the  Ttm- 
binthine  Vale  may  still  be  traced  tlie  scene  of  the  great  combat  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines ;  the  brook  in  which  David  collected  the  stones,  with  one  of  which  he  laid  in  ths 
dust  the  gigantic  boaster  who  had  struck  terror  into  the  Jewish  army. 

"  ''        ' '      of  such  territory,  the  exc 

s  Jerusalem  (Jig.  550.).     Ita  a 


have  struck  travellers  variously.  Chateaubriand  describes  it  as  a  line  of  Gothic  walls  i 
by  square  towem,  with  t!ic  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  above  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
contrary,  who  approached,  indeed,  Irom  the  north,  says : — "  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  described  liy  some  ait  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  wera,  ■ 
flourLshing  and  Htntcly  metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domesi,  town^ 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shine  with  in- 
conceivable splendour."  It  is  probable  that  tlie  difTercnce  of  the  aspect,  end  of  the  tdijeoti 
presented  at  the  opposite  aides  of  the  city,  may  account  for  pictures  so  much  at  variance. 

Jerusalem,  in  its  greatest  extent,  stood  upon  four  bills,  mme  of  which  mi^ht  almoet  be 
termed  mountains,  were  it  not  for  the  loftier  elevations  wilh  wliich  it  was  encircled.  Moimt 
Sion  was  the  upper  or  principal  quarter, — the  Mount  of  God,  the  city  of  DaviS, — on  which  ' 
were  situated  the  finest  edifices  and  strongest  fortifications.  To  the  east  was  Mount  Ada, 
to  the  cast  and  west  Moriah,  and  to  the  north  Bczclha.  From  the  last,  a  bro«4  and  fine  val- 
ley stretched  towards  the  ancient  Samaria.  On  the  other  side  the  deep  valleys  of  Jeboaha 
^t,  Hinnom,  and  Siloe  penetrated  to  the  awful  rocks  which  stretch  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  valleys  are  still  watered  by  the  brook  Kedron  and  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  the  roc^ 

ees  of  the  hills  immediately  bordering  on  them  have  been  excavated  into  tombs ;  but  thef 
'e  never  been  built  upon,  and  the  inhabited  pan  of  the  city  has  been  always  upon  the 
summits  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  walls  were  formerly  four  miles  in  circuit,  but 
this  is  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  and  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Moont 
Sion  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  Of  the  remaining  circuit,  a  great  part  preaents  little  man 
than  tlie  remains  of  a  city.  The  gloomy  desolation  which  pervades  it  is  described  by  Cha- 
teaubriand an  extreme,  "The  bouses  arc  heovy  snuare  masses,  very  low,  without  chimneji 
or  windows.  They  have  flat  terraces  ordomcs  on  tne  top,  and  look  tike  prisons  or  sepulehreft 
The  whole  would  appear  to  the  eye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the  steeplee  of  the 
churches,  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the  clumpe  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  [>]an.  Enter  the  city,  you  will  there  find  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  of  itH 
vxterior.    You  lose  yourself  among  narrow  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up-hill,  then  down, 
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from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  you  wnlk  smoog  clouds  of  dust  or  loose  rtone*.  Cwi- 
na  stretched  from  house  to  house  increases  the  gloom  of  this  Ubyrinth ;  bazaars  roofed 
over,  and  fraught  with  infection,  completely  eiclude  the  light  from  the  desolate  citj.  A 
few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  but  wretchedness  to  view,  sad  even  these  are  fmiueolly 
■fant,  from  apprehension  of  the  passage  of  a  cadi.  Not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  street^ 
not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a  peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom,  can- 
ceaiing  under  his  garments  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  hard 
(•mings  by  the  rapacious  soldier.  The  only  noise  heard  from  time  to  lime  in  this  deicida 
city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed  of  the  desert;  it  is  the  janissary  who  brings  the  head  of  the 
Bedouin,  or  returns  from  plundering  the  unhappy  fellah." 

Two  splendid  objects  shine  conspicuous  amid  this  gloomy  picture,  which  is  probably,  how- 
erer,  a   good  deal   overcharged,  and   place  Jerusalem  on  a  level  with  whatever  is  most 
^endid  m  the  East.     These  are,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  (fg.  551.),  and  the  mosque 
55J  of  Omar.      The  fcrmer  has  long  been  the 

grand  object  of  pilerimage  and  visitation  la 
the  Christian  world.  It  was  erected  bj  the 
empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
upon  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  include  the 
scene  of  all  the  great  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion,— the  crucifixion,  tha  entombmenty'the 
resurrection.  It  consists  properly  of  three 
churches  or  chapels,  connected  together  by 
walls  and  covered  passages.  The  first  and 
most  extensive  ie  termed  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rock,  however,  in 
which  the  tomb  was  excavated  is  allowed  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  that 

chuirh "'  M..I,  ^.  i'.j:  I.  V»tt  which  contains  the  sepulchre  now  risea 

above  the  groond  in  the  tbrm  of  a  grotto 
covered  with  slabs  of  beautiful  verde  antteo,  rendered  rough  by  the  numberless  fingmente 
furtively  broken  off  by  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims  b  search  of  holy  relics.  Close  to  the 
entrance  is  a  block  of  white  marble  shown  as  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  and  in  the 
interior  lamps  are  continnally  burning.  TThe  two  other  churches  consist  of  large  apartments, 
one  above,  the  other  below.  The  lowest  is  called  the  Church  of  the  Three  CroeBes,  which 
were  suppooed  to  have  been  there  miraculously  discovered :  il  contains  also  the  tombs  of 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem ;  and  a  rent  fe  shown  in  the  natural 
rock,  suppoeed  to  be  that  produced  by  the  earthquake  at  the  crucilixion.  The  upper  church 
i*  called  that  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  rock  again  appears  with  the  same  rent,  and  with 
boles  supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  Three  Crosses. 

Small  apartments  along  the  sides  of  the  walls  of  these  churches,  both  within  and  without, 
ue  occupied  by  monks  belonging  to  the  difl*ercnt  nations  of  the  Elast  and  West;  Latina, 
Greeks,  Abysainians,  Copts,  Armenians,  Maronites,  &c.  According  to  Maundrell,  the  poe- 
aeanoii  of  these  sacred  places  was  often  liiriously  contested.  From  abuse  and  vituperation, 
the  combatants  proceeded  to  wounds  and  blows ;  and  the  sacred  floor  was  not  nnfrequeotlv 
stained  with  their  blood.  The  guide  showed  to  the  above-mentioned  traveller,  scars,  whicti 
he  bad  himself  received  in  these  unholy  contests,  in  1690,  however,  the  French  king  is 
nid  to  have  secured  for  the  Latins  the  exclusive  command  of  these  racred  places,  the  occit- 
pation  of  which  is  now  distributed  by  them  at  will  among  the  other  sects.  The  monks  are 
coatjnoally  engaged  either  in  keeping  200  lamps  constantly  burning,  in  preserving  every 
•pot  in  these  churches  strictly  clean,  or  in  celebrating  the  myeteried  of  their  worship. 
"From  the  arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the  chapelsbelow,and  aubtta^- 
raoemis  vaults,  their  songs  arc  heard  at  all  hours  both  of  the  day  and  night.  The  organ  of 
the  Latin  monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian,  the  voice  of  the  Greek  caJoyer,  the  prayer 
of  the  eolitat;  Armenian,  the  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately  or  all  at  once 
•nail  yoor  ears ;  you  know  not  whence  these  concerts  proceed ;  you  inhale  the  perfiime  of 
incense  without  pcrcpiving  the  hand  that  bums  it ;  you  merely  perceive  the  pontiff  who  is 
(toing  to  celebrate  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  accom- 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  precincts  of  this  temple  have  been  so  long  venerated  as 
containing  the  Rcene  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Pasflion,  a  late  great  traveller  has  openly 
disputed,  and  even  derided,  the  whole  of  the  locality.  Dr.  Clarke  insists  that  there  is  no 
hill  such  as  could  be  lllount  Calvary,  an<l  no  space  on  which  the  crucifixion  could  take 
place ;  that  the  alleged  sepulchre  Li  not  cut  out  in  the  rock,  but  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
detached  pieces  of  stone  cemented  topether ;  that  the  stone  does  not  fit  it :  in  short,  that 
it  ought  to  be  without  the  city,  and  by  no  means  in  its  present  position.  He  finds  a  much 
more  probable  site  among  a  number  of  tombs  which  he  discovered  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  HHne  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome.    We  hava  not  time  or  means  to  enquire  what 
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room  there  may  be  for  this  scepticism,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  disturb  a  belief  to 
which  religious  feeling  has  attached  itself  during  so  many  ages.  In  general,  we  may  obsenre, 
that  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Jerusalem,  particularly  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  dT  the  Vir- 
gin, and  of  the  patriarchs,  display  no  common  share  of  labour  and  beauty.  ^  They  are 
usually  spacious  chambers  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  earring 
and  sculpture. 

By  much  the  most  splendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  however,  consists  of  the  mosque  erected 
by  Omar  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  an  octagon  surmounted  by  a  lantern 
of  the  same  shape,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any  other  structure  in  the  Turkish  empiret 
not  excepting  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople :  it  yields  cmly  to  the  matchlesa 
boast  of  Saracenic  art,  the  Alhambra.  The  walls  are  externally  lined  with  painted  tiles 
covered  with  arabesques,  and  with  verses  from  the  Koran  in  letters  of  gold.  Its  numerout 
arcades,  its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  E^astem  devotees  passing  and  repassing, 
render  it,  even  from  without,  one  of  the  grandest  sights  which  the  Mahometan  world  has  to 
boast  The  interior  is  in  general  rigorously  shut  against  Christians ;  but  Dr.  Richardson 
contrived  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  found  it  a  magnificent  square  1489  by  995  feet,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  marble,  and  the  sakhara,  or  inner  shrine,  60  feet  square,  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  covered  with  sentences  fi^m  the  Koran. 

The  manufactures  of  Jerusalem  consist  chiefly  of  objects  accounted  sacred,  and  sold  much 
above  their  real  value.  Among  these  are  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  held  as  badges  of  pil- 
grimage, crosses,  and  beads  made  either  of  the  stones  of  dates,  of  a  species  of  haia  wood*  or 
of  the  black  fetid  limestone  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  These  holy  toys  are  largely  purchased 
even  by  (hose  who  do  not  hold  them  in  much  account,  but  who  know  that  they  will  form 
the  most  acceptable  of  all  presents  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Catholics.  The  Latin 
monks  receive,  lodge,  and  guide  the  pilgrims  for  a  month,  lea^ingit  entirely  optiixial  with 
their  guests,  whether  they  shall  bestow  a  gratuity  at  parting.  This,  however,  is  usually 
done  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  by  which,  with  the  remittances  from  Europe,  Volney 
conceives  that  vast  treasures  must  have  been  accumulated.  Against  this  inference  Cha- 
teaubriand urges,  that  the  Latin  pilgrims  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct,  since  not 
above  200  had  been  numbered  in  the  course  of  a  century ;  that  the  Oriental  pilgrims  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  oflen  poor,  and  their  purses  drained  by  the  exactions  of  the  ToriDi 
and  Arabs ;  that  the  monks  themselves  have  often  large  sums  extorted  from  them  by  tiie 
avanies  or  arbitrary  demands  of  the  government :  in  short,  he  does  not  think  they  can  do 
more  than  support  their  establishment 

The  highest  and  most  desolate  tracts  of  Judea  occur  south-east  from  Jerusalem,  and  lead 
to  Lake  Asphaltites.  The  cultivated  and  smiling  valleys  of  its  lower  stage,  appear  no 
longer.  The  surface  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed  in  by  precipices  so 
loffy  as  to  exclude  the  sun ;  the  chalky  summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shool 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Their  sides  are  perforated  by  deep  caves,  which  served 
as  a  retreat  to  the  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages.  Every  spot  here  recalls  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history.  ^  Ex- 
traordinary appearances  everywhere  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  miracles :  the  burning 
sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree ;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  scripture,  ue 
here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  "every  grot  proclaims  the  future ;  every  hill 
re-echoes  the  accents  o^a  prophet  God  himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions :  dried  up  nver% 
riven  rocks,  halfopen  sepulchres  attest  the  prodigy :  the  desert  still  a^^tears  mute  with  tei^ 
ror,  and  you  would  imagme  it  had  never  presum^to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  bad  heard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal."    (Chateaubriand.) 

The  monastery  of  St  Saba,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kedm, 
appears  in  the  heart  of  this  desolate  region.  Once  the  refuge  of  the  saints  of  the  wilder- 
ness,  it  is  now  a  scene  of  quiet  monastic  seclusion.  In  continual  danger  from  the  somimd- 
ing  tribes  of  Arabs,  it  has  less  the  aspect  of  a  convent  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of  some 
bold  and  ruthless  crusader.  Its  immensely  strong  and  lofly  towers,  frowning  over  Ull  and 
glen,  are  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  one  of  the  fiithers,  by  turns,  walks  his  nightly 
round  on  the  top  of  the  towers.  Yet  the  Arabs,  though  continually  hovering  abont  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  usually  content  themselves  with  levying  a  tithe  of  fine  white  bread, 
baked  in  the  convent  and  allow  the  convoys  to  pass  unmolested.  Somewhat  to  the  sooth 
is  Hebron,  so  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  a  considerable  Arab  village.  The  court 
of  Constantinople  supports  here  a  temple,  built  over  the  supposed  sepulchres  of  the  patri- 
archs, which  are  covered  with  magnificent  carpets  of  green  silk, 'embroidered  with  golcL 

These  awful  heights  terminate  in  an  object  still  more  awfiil,  the  expanse  of  the  De^ 
Sea.  This  lake,  whose  waves  engulfed  the  guilty  cities  of  the  pUin,  presents,  perhaps,  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  scene  to  be  found  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  rocks  by  which 
it  is  enclosed  present  quite  a  different  aspect  on  the  eastern  and  on  Uie  western  shores.  On 
the  former,  which  is  that  of  Arabia  or  of  Moab,  a  prodigious  black  perpendicular  wall,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  summit  or  the  smallest  peak,  and  in  which  the  least  bird  of  heaven 
could  not  find  a  blade  of  grass,  throws  its  perpendicular  shadow  over  the.  waters.    On  the 
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weslern  or  Judeon  side  the  limestone  ajid  aand;  clifb  tower  ia  varied  and  fkntaatic  tbrnu^ 
■□SgeBting  often  Che  ide&s  of  piles  of  annour,  waving  standaids,  and  rows  of  tent&  ThP 
jloomj  sea  which  these  rocks  encircle  has  been  clothed  hy  ftjicy  with  owfiil  and  Bupema- 
timl  chancter&  A  pestilential  vapour,  it  has  been  said,  rises  continually  from  its  waters; 
fish  cannot  live  in,  nor  birds  fly  over  them ;  iron  will  not  sink  m  them ;  nor  have  they  ever 
been  navigated  by  ship  or  Inrk.  Recent  Iravellera,  however,  in  the  hasty  glances  which 
they  have  caught  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  have  dispelled  all  that  is  marvellous  in  theM 
descriptions,  though  they  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  there  was  srane  foundation  fbr 
them.  The  water  contains  forty-one  part^  in  the  hundred  of  salt ;  a  much  greater  proportion 
[ban  that  of  the  sea,  and  derived  from  entire  rocks  of  this  mineral,  continually  diieolving  on 
ha  Boutbem  shore.  It  ia  impregnated  also  with  other  mberal  substances,  particularly  bitu- 
men, which  often  rises  from  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface.  Tbiu 
it  acquires  a  much  greater  weight  Ilian  any  other  water,  and  is  able  to  sui^Mrt  bodies  that 
would  sink  elsewhere.  A  fetid  and  perhaps  pestilential  air  ot^n  exhales  from  water  impreg- 
iwted  with  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  similar  substances.  Lata  travellers  may  have  Ibund  a  few 
■hell-fid)  on  the  shore,  or  seen  a  few  birds  on  the  wing  over  the  waves ;  but  these  form  only 
exceptions  to  the  eeneral  absence  of  animal  life.  That  boats  and  vessels  are  never  seen  on 
it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want  of  any  motive  for  its  navigation.  Every  thing-  around,  in 
short,  bears  that  dead,  dreary,  and  fearful  character  that  ought  to  mark  a  coimtry  struck  by 
the  malediction  of  Heaven. 

The  ahiHcs  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of 
vlt,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sand.  In  proceeding  through  the  pUin,  Chateaubriand  discovered 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  sand  in  motion.  On  drawing  nearer,  he  beheld  a  yellow  cur- 
tent,  scarcely  lo  be  distinguished  from  the  sands  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  ita 
b•Ilkl^  alowly  creeping  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  engulfed.  This  was  the 
Jonlan.  In  its  higher  course,  however,  as  it  descends  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  it  ia 
bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  its  banks  are  often  picturesque ;  and  in  spring,  when  "  the 
■wellings  of  Jordan"  take  place,  the  river  fills  its  deep  banks,  and  flows  with  rapidity.  Ita 
vicinity  is  dreadfully  infested  by  Arabs ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  visitants  of^  Jerusalem 
make  crowded  pilgrimages,  for  the  saJie  of  bathing  in  its  sacred  waters. 

^tween  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem  is  the  wide,  flat  plain  of  Jericho,  twenty  miles  ia 


loijitfa  and  ten  in  breadth,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  the  hieh  mountains  of  Judca  and  Arabia. 
It  is,  for  this  reason,  very  hot,  and  in  many  places  parched;  but  the  skill  of  the  ancienta 
coDdneted  through  it,  with  mch  skill,  all  the  waters  on  its  circuit,  as  to  render  it  the  roost 
luxuriant  spot  in  Judea.  Even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  it  yields  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  also  the  balm,  (or  which  this  country  has  always  been  bmous,  thoogh  not  equally 
with  Arabia ;  the  palm,  and  the  loccon,  seemingly  the  myrobalanum  of  the  ancients,  which 
yields  an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  In  this  plain,  the  city  of  Jericho,  famous  through 
ao  many  ages,  is  recognised,  with  some  doubt,  in  the  village  of'^Ribha,  a  collectim  of  abMit 
fifty  Bedouin  tents,  that  present  no  vestige  of  a  city.  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  noticed 
acme  ruins,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  that  appear  to  mark  more  precisely  the 
real  sile  of  Jericho. 

Before  quitting  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  south-east  to  Betk- 
552  lehem,  which  ranks  high  among  the  sacred  pla< 

ces.     Bethlehem  is  stSi  a  considerable  villa^^ 
containing',  according  to  Volney,  six  hundred 


capable  of  bearing  arms.     It  is  chiefly 
d  fortl        ■       "-  


visitad  6>r  the  sake  of  the  convent  built  by  He- 
lena over  the  manger  of  the  nativity  (^g.  553,). 
The  identity  of  the  spot,  seeing  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  shall  not  dispute ;  but 
the  taste  which  has  paved  this  humble  scene 
with  white  marble,  supported  it  with  Coriiithian 
columns,  and  hung  it  with  blue  satin  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  may  well  be  questioned. 
Chaich  ii  Hoihithnn.  From  Jerusalem,  the  road  northwards  to  Sa- 

maria is  through  a  rugged  and  stony  country,  which  the  industry  of  the  people  has,  however, 
■D  fiHmed  into  terraces,  and  so  covered  with  vine  and  fle  trees,  and  even  with  millet,  cotton, 
aod  tobacco,  that  Dr.  Clarke  ranks  it  in  many  parts  as  the  Eden  of  the  East  Its  flourishing 
Mate  is  the  result  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  belter  government,  that  of  the  Pacha  cf 
Dunaacus,  within  whose  domain  it  was  included.  Here  the  traveller  passes  Bethel,  the 
Kene  of  Jacob's  dream,  and  a  fine  valley  called  Kane  Lehmi,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture. 
After  a  march  of  sixteen  hours,  he  reaches  Naplous,  or  Napoloee,  near  the  sileof  the  ancient 
Samaria.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  of  the  Holy  Ijuid.  Itstands 
in  a  bold  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves  and  rich 
gardcoB.    The  inhabitants,  about  10,000,  are  einpkiyed  in  manufacturing  (br  the  eztenaiva 
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country  around :  soap  la  the  chief  staple.  Here  may  be  seen,  seemingly  well  authenticated, 
the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Eleazer,  and  of  Joshua,  cut  in  the  living  rocL  A  small  remnant 
is  found  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  adhering  to  their  worship  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  to  their 
sacrifice  of  the  ram,  and  to  their  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Before  proceeding  onward  to  the  fine  regions  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend 
towards  the  coast,  and  notice  some  prominent  features  which  it  presents.  Almost  in  a  line 
with  Napolose  occurred  Crosarea,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Herod,  long  the  seat  of  Roman 
government,  and  where  Paul  made  his  eloquent  appeals  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.  During  its 
glory,  no  city  of  Palestine,  scarcely  any  of  Syria,  could  vie  with  Ccsarea.  Its  marble  pal- 
aces, theatres,  and  temples,  looking  towards  the  sea,  struck  with  astonishment  the  paanng 
navigator.  Its  temple  rivalled  that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  its  games,  celebrated  every  five 
years,  attracted  a  concourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Plundered  by  Baldwin  hi  1101, 
and  subjected  to  various  turns  of  war  and  fortune,  it  was  gradually  deserted ;  and  its  map 
terials  have  been  employed  in  the  ornament  of  modem  capitals.  Only  aiew  remnants  of 
marble  walls  and  some  porphyry  columns  remain  scattered  over  its  site. 

Quitting  the  ruins  of  Cesarea,  we  approach  the  heights  of  Carmel,  which,  after  running 
for  a  considerable  space  north-west,  terminate  in  a  rocky  promontory  about  2000  feet  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  CTottoes,  once  occupied  as  cells 
and  chapels  by  the  austere  order  bearing  the  appellation  of  Carmelites.  A  very  few  still 
remain,  who  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  arc  venerated  even  by  the  Mahometans,  who  supply 
their  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  plantations  of  vines 
and  olives ;  and  on  the  top  are  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  monastery  erected  by  Helena. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  partly  enclosed  by  Mount  Carmel,  is  Acre,  which  now 
ranks  first  in  political  importance  of  any  town  in  this  neighbourhood.  Though  often  con- 
sidered as  Syrian,  its  position  within  the  domain  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  its  modem  relations, 
appear  to  attach  it  to  Palestine.  During  the  crusades,  it  exchanged  its  ancient  obscure  name 
of  Acron  for  that  of  Ptolemais,  celebrated  as  a  scene  of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeat- 
ed change  of  masters  which  it  had  to  endure.  These  vicissitudes  reduced  it  almost  to  a 
desolate  state,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated  emir  Facardin  began  to  rebaiU 
it  In  later  times  it  became  the  capital  both  of  Daher  Omar  and  of  Djezzar  Pacha ;  and  this 
last  tyrant,  while  he  desolated  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  made  it  his  pride  to  restofe  and 
embellish  Acre.  It  became  still  more  famous  when  the  Turks,  fighting  behind  a  mere  garden 
wall,  but  guided  and  seconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  a  few  British  seamen,  set  botrnda  to 
the  hitherto  irresistible  career  of  Napoleon,  and  forced  hun  to  retreat  to  Egypt  Acre  is 
now  a  considerable  place,  though  its  streets,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  towns,  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  yet  Djezzar,  by  collectmg  all  the  remains  of  Ceesarea  and  other  surrounding  ruined 
cities,  erected  the  most  elegant  mosque  and  the  finest  baths  that  exist  in  Syria.  More  ose- 
fiil  works  are  those  of  a  bsizaar  and  of  a  fine  fountain  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  was 
much  wanted.  He  was  even  induced,  by  motives  the  urgent  policy  of  which  was  obvious, 
to  extend  to  commerce  some  measure  of  that  protection  which  was  elsewhere  withheld: 
still,  even  here  it  was  severely  cramped  by  the  blind  cupidity  with  which  he  imposed  dntiet 
and  monopolies.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  com  and  cotton,  the  prodoee 
of  the  fiat  and  fertile  plain  by  which  Acre  is  surrounded.  The  port,  though  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  importance,  in  consequence  of  being  partially  choked  up  with  sand,  has  been 
in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  is  the  best  on  any  part  of  this  coast 

The  route  from  Acre  into  the  interior  is  across  the  delightful  plain  of  Zabulon,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  compares  to  tlie  finest  parts  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Kent  On  the  other  side  is  Sephomy, 
anciently  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Palestine,  and  augmented  by  the  Romans  under  me 
appellation  of  Diocssarea.  A  great  part  of  its  church,  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  in  the 
Holy  Land,  still  remains :  it  is  adorned  with  some  very  curious  ancient  paintings.  The  place 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village. 

Between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth  a  hilly  and  stony  tract  intervenes.  This  last  spot,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  early  residence  of  tlic  Saviour,  was  raised  to  considerable  importance  during 
the  cmsades,  and,  after  felling  into  almost  total  decline,  was  rebuilt  by  Facardin,  and  enlarg- 
ed by  Daher  Omar.  It  now  contains  2000  or  3000  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty  under  Djezzar ;  but,  since  his  death,  have  enjoyed  some  tranquillity.  The  convent  is 
large,  resembling  a  fortress,  and  almost  forming  a  little  town  by  itself  It  contains  fourteen 
inmates,  usually  with  a  good  many  visitants.  Nazareth  ranks  second  to  Jerusalem  among 
the  holy  places,  and  the  scenes  of  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Virgin  are 
carefully  pointed  out  The  church,  composed  of  three  naves,  is  very  handsome,  adorned 
with  magnificent  staircases,  and  two  beautiful  columns  of  oriental  granite.  The  most  vene- 
rated spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  marMo 
steps.  The  natives  believe  that,  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they  may,  by  rubbing  themselvea 
against  the  columns,  assuredly  obtain  restoration  of  h^th.  Hence  its  approadies  are  ooo- 
tinually  crowded  by  the  sufi^erers  under  this  distemper ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  very 
unsafe  for  other  visitants. 
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Coat  fcom  Nazarelb  ia  Mount  Tabor  (^.  553.)i  b  gnai  natural  feature,  rendered  doubly 
celebrated'by  the  transligunitioo,  a 
553  /'S'^'V  which  it  ha^  perhaps  crroneouslj, 

-0*^^^^\  '*""  Bupposcd  llie  theatre.    It  is  a 

Z/  /''§^y,'?"-i  verj  fine  hill,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 

'  -'"'V'-     -'  ^    ^^  cumference,  but  rieinjt  bo  graduallj 

tliat  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback. 
On  the  top  is  a  circular  plain,  about 
a  furlong  in  length,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  when  it  formed  a  strong 
tbrtification  ;  and  traces  of  this  wall 
are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
by  some  modern  Iravellefa.  Prom 
the  summit  the  view  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, extending  over  the  richeat 
and  most  picturesque  tracts  of  Judeai 
the  plains,  the  hills,  and  the  sea  cd* 
Galilee;  the  mount  of  Gilboe  to  the  south,  a  high  narrow  ridge,  famous  for  the  signal 
triumph  of  the  Philistines;  and  to  the  w^l,  towards  Nazareth,  the  plain  of  Il^raelcM), 
which  has  been  described  as  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  gifled  by  nature  beyond  any  other. 
Abandoned,  however,  to  oppression  and  misrule,  it  is  nowhere  turned  up  by  the  plough;  it 
forms  one  vast  meadow  of  the  richest  pasture,  sustaining  only  a  few  scattered  herds,  guard- 
ed by  trembling  shephprdw.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Barak;  of 
that  of  Joeiali  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  of  manf  great.encampmenta  ftirDied  by  the  crusaders 
or  the  defenders  of  Pnlcstine.  Near  its  northern  extremity  is  the  small  neat  village  of  Cana, 
celelHated  tor  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  Both  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr. 
RichatdBon  here  observed  traces  of  the  custom  to  which  the  scripture  narrative  alludea,  of 
water  being  kept  in  large  jars  or  pots  made  of  the  compact  limestone  of  the  district 

After  passing  Mount  Tuhor,  and  tlie  range  of  which  it  forms  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  we  enter 
the  fine  region  of  Galilee,  a  varied  and  fertile  scene,  wttending  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  This  large  sheet  of  water,  traversed  by  the  Jordan  in  ila  early  course, 
presents  a  different  aspect  from  the  dreary  sea,  begirt  with  naked  rocks,  in  which  that  stream 
terminates.  Enclosed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  by  verdant  hills  sometimes  wooded  to  their 
summits,  it  presents,  on  a  greater  scale,  the  bMuties  of  the  finest  lakes  of  England.  It  is 
■eventeen  or  eighteen  miles  long,  five  or  six  broad ;  its  waters  clear  and  transparent,  with 
the  current  of  the  Jordan  visible  through  them.  On  its  shores  were  once  many  prosperous 
and  flourishing  cities,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  only  one  which  retains  any  import- 
ance is  Tiberias,  a  Roman  city  founded  by  Ilerod  the  tetrarch,  in  honour  of  tlie  emperor 
whose  name  it  bears.  Ilerod  made  it  a  splendid  city,  where  he  received  with  festive  pomp 
deputies  from  many  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  entertained  them  with  naval  gamce  upon  the 
lake.  Tiberias  atterwards  became  the  scat  of  a  rabbinical  university.  In  which  character  ita 
&n>e  was  so  great,  Ihnt,  notwithstanding  its  recent  and  Roman  origm,  the  Jews  still  account 
it  one  of  (heir  four  holy  ciUes;  Saphet,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  wing  the  other  three.  Aa 
It  continues  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  unlets  soiCahle  prayers  were  addressed  twice  a 
week  in  each  of  these  cities,  the  world  would  return  to  chaos,  a  just  ground  is  aflbrded 
to  solicit  the  contributions  of  all  the  wealthy  disciples  of  Moses  to  avert  such  a  disaatw. 
Tabaria  thus  retains  a  population  of  4000,  of  whom  a  large  propc^tion  are  Jews.  The  present 
city  is  modem  and  Turkish;  and  though  its  site  and  fortifications  have  externally  a  grand 
and  imposing  aspect,  the  interior  is  ver;  poor,  and  a  great  part  of  it  deserted.  The  old  city, 
at  a  little  distance  south,  is  marked  by  many  fhigments  of  walls  and  columns,  but  without 
any  definite  feature,  or  any  great  building  in  an  entire  state.  In  this  quarter  are  baths,  which 
retain  their  ancient  reputation.  Being  very  hot,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
substaaccs.  they  are  found  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  and  eruptive  diseases.  Remains  ct 
other  great  cities  may  he  Ibund  along  the  western  shore ;  but  the  precise  positions  of  Caper- 
naam,  Chorlzin.  and  Bcthsaida,  remain  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  ascending  to  the  high  regions  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  turning  somewhat  to  the  west- 
ward, we  find  the  town  of  Salfad  or  Saphct.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  occuta 
only  in  the  apocryphal  booh  of  Tobit ;  nor  Is  it  till  the  time  of  the  crueades  tliat  it  begins  to 
figure  as  a  place  of  importance.  Notwillistanding  tliis  comparatively  late  orleio,  the  Jews, 
influenced  hy  its  boinf;  the  seat  of  a  fumous  university,  and  the  burial-place  of  some  of  their 
moat  learned  rabbins,  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  sanctity  sometimes  exceeding  tliat  of  Jeru- 
tvlcm  itself  It  Una  been  supposed  that,  150  years  ago,  it  was  Inhabited  by  12,000  Jews. 
It  became  also  a  principal  scat  of  tlie  power  of  Daher  Omar,  who  fouoded  there  a  Mahom- 
etan college.  After  his  time  it  was  much  neglected,  and  Volney  represents  it  as  dwindled 
into  an  atmo«l  deserted  hnmlct.  Burckhanit,  however,  found  It  containing  (MX)  houses,  built 
on  several  small  hills,  in  a  high  and  commanding  situation. 
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Ralurniog  eastward  to  the  bonks  of  the  Jordan,  the  general  leyel  of  the  cotmtiy  ia  fbwd 
continually  rising'.  The  river  here  fbnna  a.  flat  marshy  lake,  iome  inilea  in  circarolereiiCB, 
called  at  present  Lake  Houlc,  anciently  Julias,  or  Samachonitia.  Thia  upper  ploiu  of  the 
Jordan  la  here  shut  in  to  the  north  by  a  laflj  bmnch  of  Lebanon,  called  Jebel  Sheik,  ot  the 
Prince  Mountain,  which  maj  be  considered  as  fonning  the  boundoiv  between  PalestiDe  aod 
Syriiu  Near  its  foot  is  situated  Paniaf,  which  Herod,  after  embellishing  and  eulaiging  it, 
called  Cesarea-Philippi.  It  has  now  resumed  its  original  name,  and  is  sunk  into  a  anall 
village,  thou^  situated  in  a  fine  elevated  country,  fertile  in  grain,  profusely  embelliAed 
with  plants  and  wild  flowers,  and  abounding  in  game.  Considerable  architectnral  remuiu 
distinguish  the  vicinity,  though  it  is  still  difficult  to  trace  the  magnificent  temple  erected  bgr 
Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Round  Ponias,  several  rivulets,  descending  from  the  de- 
clivities of  Jebel  Sheik,  unite,  and  form  the  Jordan.  To  the  east  of  all  these  countries  ■  k 
territory  lees  closely  attached  to  Palestine ;  that  of  the  Hauran,  called  anciently  the  countij 
beyond  Jordan,  which  insensibly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  aod  be> 
comes  identified  with  it.  For  a  considerable  space,  however,  being  traversed  by  Momt 
Gilead,  it  continues  to  be  well  watered,  and  cbntams  a  great  extent  of  ground  well  fitted 
either  for  culture  or  pasturage.  At  present  it  sufiers  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Arabs;  but  under  the  Roman  sway  it  appears  U>  have  been  proeperous  and  flourisbing. 
Djerosh  (the  ancient  Gerasa),  Amman  (Philadelphia),  Bosra,  and  other  towns,  display  oa  a 
great  scale  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  structoTM 
which  usually  adorned  a  classic  city.  The  remains  of  Gcvaaa  have  even  been  compam)  lo 
those  of  Palmyra. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Syria. 

Afier  passing  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  we  enter  Syria,  a  great  hingdom, 
equally  famed  in  history,  and  presenting  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  same  natural  fsKturei: 
on  one  side  the  Mediterranean  coast  extendbg  north  and  west ;  the  high  mountain  chaioa 
parallel  to  it;  the  fine  intervening  valleys;  and  the  great  desert  boundary  on  the  euL 
Syria  camtot  boast  an  equal  breadth  of  level  territory  ;  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect 
aunoet  a  pyramid,  of  which  Judea  ia  the  base.  The  mountains,  however,  are  on  a  gruder 
scale.    Lebanon  (Jig.  554)  towers  to  a  height  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  Bouthem  cbaimi 
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its  summit  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  its  sides  still  preecnting  the  remains  of  those 
majestic  cedars  with  which  they  were  anciently  covered.  The  plains  of  Syria,  though 
narrower,  are  richer,  and  have  been  more  highly  cultivated ;  and  more  striking  ccntraats 
have  thus  been  produced  between  Ihe  extremes  of  civilized  and  savage  existence.  Her 
cities  have  always  outshone  those  of  the  neigbbuurmg  countrios;  her  capitals  of  Dunasciu 
and  Antioch  have  been  the  most  brilliant ;  her  marts  of  commerce,  Tyre,  Sidob,  Aleppo,  the 
most  flourishing  and  wealthy  of  any  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  natural  barriers  of  Syria,  she  has  always  with  difficulty  rastn- 
lained  an  independent  political  existence.  The  early  hingdom  of  Damascus  is  best  known 
to  us  by  its  wars  with  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Being  more  directly  on  the  mtd 
from  the  Euphrates,  it  was  absorbed  earlier  into  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babyloo.  Fol> 
lowing  its  Buccetisive  destinieo,  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  attained,  under  one  of 
the  heirs  of  his  divided  empire,  a  separate  though  not  a  native  government  The  powerfhl 
and  warlike  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidte  endured  until,  after  some  brilliant  eSbrts  ud  with 
some  glory,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  wide-spread  empire  of  Rome.  Syria  was  reduced  coa>> 
pletely  to  the  condition  of  a  province ;  but  it  formed  always  the  centre  of  the  Romnn  power 
in  Asia,  and  Antioch  was  considered  the  eastern  capital  of  the  e  '  -^  ■•  ' 
Rome,  Syria  vma  early  occupied  by  t"      "  '"'        '" 
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inunenae  efibrta  were  made  Yij  the  crusaden  to  wreat  it  out  of  their  bands,  Syria,  however, 
never  asBuined  any  independent  aspect,  and  at  last  fell  wholly  under  the  Mahometan  domi- 
nion. For  the  last  three  centuries  it  baa  continued  subject  to  the  Turks,  except  when  SBitated 
by  the  turbulent  ambition  of  some  of  the  pachas.  Real  mdependence  has  been  auiieved 
only  in  a  certain  partia.]  degree  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  alluded  to  as  inhabiting  the 
ruder  recesses  of  Lebanon,  and  who  there,  even  in  the  very  besom  of  despotism,  secure  bf 
their  valour  the  enjoyment  of  the  realities  as  well  as  the  forms  of  liberty. 

Syria,  divided  through  its  whole  lenfctli  by  Lebanon,  like  a  huge  spine,  Is  formed  into  tvo 
portions,  entirely  distinct;  one  bounded  by  the  coast,  the  otiier  by  tiie  deserL  Both  an 
narrow  and  fertile;  they  contain  many  great  cities,  both  ancient  and  modenu  Tyre  and 
Antioch,  in  the  maritiinc  district,  are  pre-eminent  among  the  former;  while,  in  modem 
times,  the  interior  cities  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  have  prcscrve<l.  or  acquired,  a  superior 
importance.  A  grand  feature  is  the  Orontes,  whicJi,  rising  near  the  southern  extrctnity  of 
Syria,  flows  behind  Lebanon  ihrough  its  whole  length,  until  it  turns  its  northern  point.  Mid 
passeii  by  Antioch  into  the  sea.  Perhaps,  however,  it  injures  the  fertility  of  interior  Syria, 
by  receiving  and  conveying  away  all  Die  watera  which  flow  eastward  from  the  mouDtkm, 
and  which  might  utlivrwisc  have  spread  out,  and  watered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  audj 

We  shall  commence  our  local  survey  with  the  southern  maritime  frontier.  Here,  proceed- 
ing from  Acre,  under  which  paclmlic  this  part  of  Syria  is  stdl  comprised,  we  come  at  once 
upon  a  name  which  revives  the  grandest  recollections.  The  little  fishing  town  of  Sour,  or 
T«our,  ia  all  that  roinaius  of  ancient  Tyre  (/g-.  556.).  Modem  times  have  seen  the  dreed 
sentence  fulfilled,  that  the  queen 
of  nat  ons  should  become  a  rock,  an 
uhich  fishermen  were  to  dry  their 
nets.  The  accomplishmentof  tint 
doom  however,  has  been  modern; 
for  evenin  the  tinieof  thecrusadei 
it  had  some  importance,  and,  what 
IS  s  nfular,  was  distinfiTiished  by  iM 
zeal  m  tlic  cause  of  Christiani^, 
It  was  under  the  Mahometan  smf 
tliat  Its  ruin  was  completed.  Haon- 
drell  fbund  it  a  mere  B.ibolof  broken 
walls,  pill nr^  vaults  io  will  out  one  cnlirc  house  left.  Only  a  few  wretched  fiahetmen 
harboured  in  tl  c  va  ill-  anil  plied  Iheir  trade  on  tlio  r  >cky  coast.  Of  late,  ilie  government^ 
which  had  their  seat  nt  ft.  trout  an  I  Acrr  haie  made  pome  etfbrts  to  revive  Tyre,  A  ffcw 
tolcnhlo  house*!  haie  bci-ii  built  for  the  ofhces  of  government  and  some  of  the  Maronite^ 
Motoutilin.  an  I  other  mhabitants  ot  the  neighbouring  mountnini,  hnve  been  induced  to  settle 
there,  and  to  undertake  some  trade.  For  this,  scope  is  afforded  by  the  grain,  tobacco,  and 
dried  figs  which  are  grown  in  the  ftol  and  somewlml  fertile  district  by  which  Tyre  is  wr- 
roundud.  The  gmin  is  sent  to  tlio  islands;  the  otlier  articles  find  a  market  in  Egypt.  Even 
under  this  faint  rnvivnl,  however.  Tyre  presents  no  image  tliat  can  recall  the  memory  of  it* 
ancient  ningni licence.  JollifTe  heard  the  population  estimated  at  51)00,  with  a  doubt,  hov- 
ever,  which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Turner,  who  does  not  tliink  it  can  contain  above  200 
liouses,  two-thirds  of  which  arc  inhabited  by  Motoualis.  The  harbour  can  now  admit  ody 
boats.  There  are  traces  of  city  walls  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  none  of  any  edifices  mora 
ancient  than  Christian  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  very  large  extonL  A  priest  still  resides 
here,  bearing  the  pompous  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 
Prom  Tyre  we  proceed  northwards  by  a  very  fiat  plain,  which  becomes  coniinuallT  mr- 
rower  till  wc  arrive  at  Sidoo  0^. 
Sj7.),  the  sister  city  of  PhcEnicia,  sn* 
pcrior,  it  is  said,  in  antiquity,  y«t 
secondingreatncssandlame.  liMxi^ 
there  is  nothing  corrcspondiiw  to  Km 
ancient  name,  it  has  never  surared  to 
total  a  downfall.  A  considerable  tnda 
is  still  maintained  by  the  export  ot 
silk,  and  aim  of  cotton,  the  iq>inning 
of  which  employs  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  Sidon  forma  tbo 
principal  port  by  which  is  carried  on 

Uic  maritime  commerce  of  DamaaciM, 

fVom  across  the  mountains.  The  \ast  moles,  of  which  the  ancient  harbour  was  cranpoaed, 
are  now  entirely  dratroyed,  though  some  of  Uiose  huge  stones  which  filled  their  entire 
breadth,  may  still  bi;  seen  lying  on  the  shore.  Soide,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  dir^  and  ill 
built,  contains  from  OUOO  to  7000  inhabitants. 
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Northwards  from  Saide,  tjie  level  plain  of  Phcenicia  ceases.  Lebanon,  here  towering  to 
its  loftiest  height,  throws  down  its  branches  to  the  sea,  between  which  only  deep  and  nar- 
row valleys  intervene.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  power  of  the  Druses,  that  remarkable  people, 
who  have  been  already  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  Their  capital,  or,  at  least, 
the  residence  of  their  prince  or  emir,  is  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  merely  an  extensive  rough  vil- 
lage, with  from  15,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  serai  or  palace,  which  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Their  most  important  town  is  Beirout,  the  ancient  Bery  tus,  now  almost 
wholly  in  their  possession.  The  mountains  here  enclose  a  fine  plain,  covered  with  mulberry 
trees,  on  which  is  reared  the  finest  silk  in  Syria.  Its  export,  and  that  of  cotton,  cause  some 
trade  at  Beirout,  and  support  a  population  which  Volney  and  Jollifie  estimate  at  6000. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  is  Esbele,  call^  by  Europeans  Gibele,  or  Djebail ; 
names  which  recall  at  once  the  By  bios  of  the  Greeks,  and  the.Gebal,  whose  ancient  inhabit- . 
ants,  according  to  Ezekiel,  were  the  calkers  of  Tyre.  This  place  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Adonis,  whose  beauty  and  tragical  history  gained  for  him  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  classic  mythology.  About  a  mile  from.  Esbele  flows  the  Ibrim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
the  periodical  reddening  of  whose  waters,  "  supposed  with  blood  of  Thammuz  yearly  wound- 
ed," gave  occasion  to  a  wild  and  fantastic  PhoBnician  festival.  The  circuit  of  the  walls, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  was  traced  by  Pococke,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  beautifiil  church 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  must  have  been  built  in  the  fourtli  or  fiilh  century  :  Volney 
reckons  6000  inhabitants. 

Behind  Djebail  is  the  liilly  district  of  Kesrouan,  a  lower  and  extended  branch  of  Lebanon, 
on  which  the  Maronites  have  formed  their  establishment  Considerably  in  the  interior,  and 
6r  up  the  ascent  of  Lebanon  itself,  is  the  monastery  of  Kannobin,  the  residence  of  their 
patriarch.  It  consists  merely  of  a  number  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rock,  the  largest  of  which 
haa  been  excavated  into  a  tolerably  handsome  chapel.  Beneath  rolls  a  river  between  two 
very  high  ridges  of  pine-covered  mountains ;  so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and  romantic.  The 
aacending  road  becomes  continually  more  wild  and  rugged,  with  numerous  cascades  dashing 
down  the  rocks;  yet  a  few  villages  still  occur,  delightfully  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
noves  of  olive  and  mulberry.  At  length  the  inhabited  part  of  Lebanon  is  terminated  by  a 
Carmelite  convent,  dedicated  to  St  Sergius,  which,  in  summer,  forms  a  cool  and  delightful 
retirement ;  but  the  rigours  of  winter  compel  the  monks  to  remove  to  Tripoli. 

Although,  however,  human  habitations  be  passed,  the  wonders  of  the  mountain  are  not 
jet  exhausted ;  for  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  its  highest  summits,  is  found  the  small  but  pre- 
cious remnants  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  About  fifteen  large  old  trees  alone  survive  of  that 
mighty  forest,  which  recalls  so  many  sacred  and  poetical  ideas.  The  trunks  are  ample,  one 
of  them  measuring  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference;  but  they  soon  part  into  several  limbe, 
which  rise  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  space,  till  tiiey  begin  to  extend  horizontally. 
The  foliage  is  wide-spreading,  like  that  of  the  oak.  The  wood  is  frogrant  and  white,  but 
not  materially  unlike  common  timber.  The  young  cedars,  which,  with  the  old,  form  a  grove 
of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  appear  to  be  quite  of  an  inferior  race,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pines  with  which  they  are  intermixed.  Although  the  remnant  be  so 
small,  yet  Volney,  in  pronouncing  the  view  to  be  wholly  unworthy  the  fatigue  of  reaching 
it,  appears  rather  insensible  not  only  to  the  influence  of  associations,  but  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  traveller  discovers  on  this  route.  An  ascent  of  three  hours  from  the 
cedars  brings  him  to  the  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Lebanon,  whence  he  discovers  all  the 
varied  aspect  of  its  mountain  regions ;  the  rich  plains  at  its  feet,  and  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  point,  however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  which  lose  tlieir  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their 
branches  sidewise,  have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks. 

From  Djebail  the  road  leads  close  along  the  sea,  here  bordered  by  the  rocks  of  the  Kes- 
rouan, which  shoot  up  into  forms  the  most  varied  and  picturesque.  Nothing  is  passed  except 
a  paltry  village,  called  Batroun,  or  Patrone,  and  a  finely  situated  convent  of  the  Greek 
Catholics,  called  Belmont  At  length  the  route  opens  upon  the  plain  of  Tripoli,  stretching 
far  to  the  north,  and  one  of  the  most  extended  and  fertile  in  all  Syria.  At  its  entrance  is 
fbond  Tripoli,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  of  this  wide  mari- 
time plain,  reaching  nearly  to  the  northern  limit  of  Syria.  A  mountain  chain,  indeed,  con- 
tinued from  Lebanon,  still  runs  through  the  interior,  parallel  to  the  sea,  but  neither  so  broad 
nor  so  lofty.  It  is  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Ansarians.  The  plain  along  the  sea  is  broader 
there  than  in  any  part  of  Palestine  or  the  ancient  Phoenicia.  This  plain  is  well  watered, 
ccrvered  with  rich  pasture,  and  with  extensive  groves  of  mulberry,  orange,  and  other  valua- 
ble trees.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  it  has,  we  know  not  why,  been 
neglectpd,  having  never  contained  a  capital  city,  or  been  chosen  as  the  central  seat  of  any 
of  the  kingdoms  established  in  Syria.  Even  the  pachalic  into  which  it  was  formed  has 
of  late,  according  to  the  alternations  of  power  and  influence,  been  merged  into  those  of 
Acre  and  Dnma-scujs. 

Tripoli  is  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  about  a  third  of  whom 
are  Catholic  Christians.     It  is  one  of  the  few  Turkish  towns  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
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tie&tnen,  the  houses  being  in  general  tolerably  built,  and  of  good  stone.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  origliuUy  founded  by  three  Eucceaaive  colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Andoa ;  whencs 
the  Greeks  called  it  Tripoli,  or  tliree  cities.  Some  of  the  lower  branches  of  LebuMO 
approech,  and  enclose  round  it  a  triangular  valley,  covered  with  the  linest  gudeoi  and  (nit 
trees.  The  situution  is  thus  not  only  beautiful,  but  happily  formed  to  command  the  tdna- 
tages  of  every  climate.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  subject  to  fever,  iu  conaequence  rf 
inundations  made  ibr  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  the  mulbeny  btes.  Under 
the  crusaders  this  city  was  governed,  with  the  title  of  count,  by  Bertrand,  son  of  Ravmond 
of  Toulouse.  Six  krge  towers,  which  had  been  built  for  iU  defence,  still  remain ;  bat  no 
fine  ancient  edifices.  The  trade  \a  conaiderable,  and  before  the  last  war  was  chiefly  in  tba 
bands  of  the  French.  Its  exports  consist  of  raw  silk,  soap,  and  some  sponges  which  u* 
collected  on  the  sea-shore.  The  harbour  is  tolerable,  and  the  marina,  or  port,  inhabited  tf 
Greek  sailors  and  shipwrights,  Ibrms  a  little  town  by  itself 

About  forty  miles  nortli  of  Tripoli  is  Tortosa,  or  Tortousa,  once  a  very  strong  city,  ahon^ 
inc  still  the  remains  of  two  walls  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  inner  of  which  is  fif^ 
la  also  a  beaiitifiil  church  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Nearly  oppomte  ta 
Tortosa  is  the  island  of  Rooid 
(^.  558.),  the  ancient  An> 
dus,  the  And  of  Scriptun^ 
whence  Tyre  is  mJA  to  ham 
drawn  her  marinets.  It  it  ■ 
mere  naked  rock,  in  which  Ilia 
spring  of  water  by  which  the 
inhabitants  were  anciently  miH 
plied  can  no  longer  be  diooc^ 
vcred;  but  its  poeition  ^ 
tected  it  from  the  despotm 
of  the  princes  on  the  caatilMn^ 
and  drew  to  it  a  great  nnmbw 
of  inhabitants,  to  accommodala 
whom  the  houses  wei«  nind 
to  a  surprising  height  Only 
a  few  strong  masses  of  wall,  and  numerous  cisterns  cut  in  tlie  rock,  attest  the  Tortoer  c» 
istence  of  this  thriving  commercial  stftc. 

In  journeying  to  Latakia,  a  few  striking  objects  present  themselves ;  such  are  the  itnaf 
castle  of  Merkab,  seated  on  a  hill,  and  about  half  a  milo  in  circumference)  the  village <( 
Banias,  which  scarcely  presents  any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Balanea;  Jelnlee,  tkl 
ancient  Gabala,  equally  poor  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Much  greater  imponance  b» 
longs  to  Latakia  itself,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanoi,  and  the  portflf 
Antiocb.  Its  trade  consisted  in  exporting  to  Egypt  the  fine  wines  for  which  the  district 
was  celebrated.  At  present,  this,  being  a  branch  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the  Mahometn 
religion,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  tobacco.  The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  rice.  Tfc* 
port  is  now  small,  es  the  Turks  have  allowed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  choke  up ;  but  it  is 
still  the  most  secure  of  any  on  the  coast  It  is  said  that  twenty  years  ago,  Latakia  wMa 
very  flourishing  place,  containing  10,000  inhabitanta,  and  tliat  it  had  nearly  supplanladl 
Scanderoon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo ;  but  of  late  it  has  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  that  na^ 
government  which  extends  over  all  tliLs  quarter. 

We  have  now  traced  the  maritime  plain  of  Syria,  till  it  touches  on  that  of  Antioch,  wlliA 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  wc  shall  consider  in  combmatkn 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  beginning  afresh  at  the  aoiitli>  to 
survey  the  great  plain  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lebanon,  and  bordering  immediatdj 
on  the  desert,  which  forms  Eastern  Syria. 

But  before  reaching  tliia  second  division,  a  striking  feature  claims  our  attention.  In  enm- 
ing  from  Sidon  to  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  great  mountain  appears  aepsnited  into  two 
parallel  portions, distinguished  bythc  ancients  aa  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  These  encloM 
between  them  a  brood  valley,  anciently  called  Ccclosyria,  or  the  hollow  Syria;  bj  tba 
moderns  it  is  named  the  Valley  of  Beka.  The  reflection  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  renden 
it  intensely  hot;  but  it  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  yields  abundantly  either  pastatageor 
grain,  according  to  the  industry  of  the  occupants.  Of  late,  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  tfr 
roads  of  the  Araba,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  huri»ndinaii, 
and  converted  great  tracts  of  this  fine  territory  into  a  descil.  This  valley  preaenta,  how- 
ever, one  grand  and  important  feature,  the  ruins  of  Baalbec. 

Bnalbec  is  situated  at  the  northern  head  of  this  great  valley,  near  to  where  the  two  Lo- 
banona,  uniting  together,  close  in  above  its  termination.  From  a  town  of  some  impoftaneei 
it  has  dwindled  into  a  decayed  village,  containing  not  more  than  lOOO  or  1200  inhobitailtl. 
Rut  Baalbec  is  Inmoua  for  a  mass  of  claaeic  niins,  which,  these  of  Palmyra  excepted,  nothing 
in  Ana  can  rival.    At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  lofty  walls  and  rich  columiis  indictta 
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the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  principal  gate,  obstructed  by  stones  and  rubbish,  enters 
into  a  court  180  feet  in  diameter,  strewed  with  broken  columns,  mutilated  capitals,  and 
various  fragments ;  around  it  is  a  row  of  ruined  edifices  which  display  all  the  ornaments  of 
tlie  richest  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  another  gate  introduces  the  spectator  to 
the  view  of  a  still  more  extensive  range  of  ruins.  The  court  here  is  enclosed  by  chambers, 
seven  of  which  may  be  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
their  use ;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the  admiration  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  pilasters, 
the  richness  of  the  entablature,  the  lajge  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  the  sculpture  of  wild 
plants  with  which  they  were  ornamented.  At  the  end  of 'this  court  appears  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  edifice :  six  lofly  solitary  columns,  formerly  the  peristyle  of  the  chief  shrine, 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  tliis  temple  was  only  subordinate.  The  square  marked  out  by  their 
fcuodations  is  said  to  be  268  feet  long,  and  246  wide.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  58  feet 
high  and  21  in  circumference ;  their  entire  height  71  or  72  feet  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
aiid  the  workmanship  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  To  the  lefl  is  a  smaller 
temple,  the  walls  of  which,  and  the  peristyle,  composed  of  thirty-four  columns,  are  still 
entire.  After  passing  over  trunks  of  columns,  ruined  walls,  and  other  obstacles,  the  gate 
may  be  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  interior,  now  roofless ;  but  instead  of  the  grand 
spectacle  of  a  prostrate  and  adoring  people,  and  of  sacrifices  offered  by  a  multitude  of  priests, 
the  lig^t  of  heaven  shows  only  a  chaos  of  ruins  covered  with  dust  and  weeds.  Nature  and 
faarbansm  have  combined  in  demolishing  this  noble  fabric.  When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited 
it  in  1751,  there  were  standing  nine  colunms  of  the  great  temple :  Volney  found  only  six ; 
and  of  the  small  temple  they  found  twenty-ei^t,  he  only  twenty.  These  have  been  partly 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1751,  partly  undermined  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of 
the  iron  cramps,  by  which  the  several  blocks  composing  the  columns  are  so  cloeely  held  to- 
gether as  not  to  leave  room  for  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Of  these  blocks,  now  lying  on  the 
ground,  some  are  of  enormous  dimensions ;  three  of  58,  one  of  69  feet  long.  The  natives^ 
astonished  at  the  power  by  which  these  fragments  have  been  transported,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  edifice  to  genii  acting  under  the  orders  of  king  Solomon.  It  is  customary  in  these 
eountries  to  refer  every  great  work  to  that  prince ;  and  Volney,  with  some  reason,  derides 
the  idea  of  his  having  erected  a  Corinthian  temple ;  preferring  on  good  grounds  the  tradi- 
tioo  which  refers  the  erection  of  this  noble  structure  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Dr. 
Richaidson,  however,  conceived  that  he  clearly  discovered,  under  the  Grecian  orders,  a 
trace  of  Jewish  foundations ;  in  which  case  Baalbec  would  form  a  very  natural  position  for 
the  ^  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,**  on  which  Solomon  bestowed  so  much  cost  and  care ; 
and,  when  accident  and  time  had  demolished  it,  the  new  edifice  might  have  been  built  upon 
its  site. 

Afler  traversing  all  the  branches  of  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  border  of  Syria,  we  arrive  at 
the  noble  plain  of  Damascus.  The  environs  of  this  city  rank  as  the  paradise  of  the  East. 
Ranges  of  hills,  branching  off  fi*om  the  high  chains  of  Lebanon,  enclose  it,  and  pour  down 
numerous  waters,  which  unite  in  forming  the  boasted  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  the  ancients. 
Tliese  waters,  indeed,  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  desert  boundary  on  the  east,  where  they^ 
are  soon  evaporated  in  a  large  lake ;  but  before  reaching  it,  they  irrigate  every  portion  of  the 
pUio  and  even  of  the  city,  and  communicate  to  the  former  its  matchless  beauty  and  fertility. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  which  has  had  a  longer  duration.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  ex- 
istence of  Damascus  has  been  recorded,  and  always  as  a  great  capital.  It  is  named  in  the 
history  of  Abraham ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  wars  with  the  kings  of  Israel ;  it  has  survived  all 
the  variety  of  desolating  revolutions  which  have  passed  over  this  part  of  Asia.  Under  the 
Turkish  empire  it  has  maintained  a  high  importance,  being  on  the  route  of  the  great  cara- 
vans to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  TurlS  esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  "gate  of  the  Caaba." 
This  causes  not  only  an  immense  resort,  but  a  great  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  carefiil 
to  combine  with  the  pious  objects  of  their  journey.  Damascus  has  lost  the  manu&cture  of 
•word-blades  for  which  it  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  has  still  considerable  fabrics 
of  silk  and  cotton ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  prepared  into  sweet- 
meats, are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.  It  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Syria ; 
a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pachas,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  their  territory  has  assumed  an  improved  and  cultivated  aspect, 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  condition  of  that  of  Acre.  Damascus  is  built  of 
brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  like  those  of  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  people 
reserving  their  magnificence  for  the  interior  courts  and  palaces.  The  great  mosque,  of 
which  Europeans  can  obtain  only  stolen  glances,  is  very  splendid,  and  the  bazaar  has  no 
rival  in  the  East  for  convenience  and  beauty.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running 
through  them,  which  afford  plentifully  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water.  Many  of  tlie 
cofiee-bouses  are  built  on  the  banks,  and  the  Turk  enjoys  the  luxury  of  smoking  and  sipping 
his  cof!ee  while  the  cool  stream  is  flowing  at  his  feet  The  delight  of  the  Damascenes  \b  to 
make  excursions  into  the  environs  of  the  city,  adorned  with  numberless  gardens,  and  to  the 
**  oUin  of  roses,**  covered  with  that  beautiful  flower  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Hebrew  name 
of  Damascus,  or  Demesk,  is  not  now  known  to  the  Orientals,  who  call  it  Sham,  or  El  Sham. 
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The  ichabilants,  unouDtb;  to  about  100,000,  have  a  hnd  reputation  in  tlie  Eaut,  whi>.rv  S/iam 
Shoumi,  "  the  wicked  DamaiKiciic,"  hnn  even  pnRf^d  into  a  proverb ;  but  perhipa  the  allitet* 
ation  may  have  had  some  share  in  promoting'  its  currency. 

Almost  all  the  remainder  nf  the  plain  of  Eastern  tiyria  is  watered  by  the  Oronte*,  io  its 
long  course  from  south  to  north  alon^  the  lout  of  Lebanon.  Thoufrh  it  haa  not  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  tliat  of  Dai  lascus,  it  ia  yet  well  fitted  fur  grain  and  pasturage,  and  anciently 
produced  them  in  abundance.  In  mailcrn  timeii,  from  its  exposure  to  the  plundering  Anba, 
against  whom  the  government  has  not  energy  to  defend  it,  it  lias  been  in  a  great  measure 
abandonoil.  On  tliis  route,  however,  occur  two  celelwatcd  cities,  still  not  wholly  deserted. 
The  first  is  IIcmN,  about  100  miles  north  of  Damascuiii,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  EroM*. 
It  was  a  considerable  place  imder  flic  Koman  empire,  having  acquired  notoriety,  though  not 
glory,  as  the  birth-place  of  lleliogabalun.  At  present,  only  a  fourth  of  ils  Kite  is  occupied; 
and  the  place  is  noted  merely  fur  eomc  anticjuitieH  uf  inferior  importnncc.  Fotty  milet 
&rthcr  north  is  Hamah,  once  supposeU  to  be  the  ancient  Apameo,  but  whirh  Pococke  Dcentf 
to  have  proved  to  represent  Rpijiliania.  Tliat  traveller  found  in  it  no  coins  more  ancieot 
than  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  Hamah,  wliirb  Volney  reckoned  at  only  4000,  ia  supposed 
by  Burckhardt  to  contain  :)0,000  inhabitants.  Tlicy  sulwist  chiefly  by  supplying  the  wanli 
of  the  Arabs,  who  roam  over  the  vast  dest-rt  to  the  east  as  fur  as  the  Euphrates.  Thew 
freebooters  are  dclerrcil  from  tlieir  ii.-'uul  violent  proceedings,  partly  by  a  tacit  convention, 
but  more  effectually  by  a  l)ody  of  :)0()  or  4IHI  h()r«e,  statiuncJ  here  for  that  purpose  by  Ifce 
Facha  of  I)aniaM:ns.  ('amieh,  called  by  Burckhardt  Kalaat-cl-hfedylir.  is  a  mere  village, 
with  an  old  castle,  containing  uil  that  remiiins  of  the  real  Aiianica.  Thb  spot,  where  tbo 
kings  of  Syria  once  maintained  rjCHl  elephants  and  3(1,000  liorsea,  is  now  so  nuraby  and 
inundated,  that  it  cnii  scarcely  support  a  lew  buliulocs.  Volney  allows  it  2000  inhabitant!. 
It  is  situated  near  tlie  banks  uf  a  considerable  lake  (iboun<Iing  with  tisli. 

As  the  Orontus  approaches  the  lower  part  of  lU  course,  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  hy  a 
lan^  of  mountains,  which  reduces  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  miles  the  valley  thraugh 
which  it  flows.  This  valley,  inundated  during  the  summer,  yields  line  pasture.  Buick- 
liardt  there  found  the  village  of  Hoashu,  containing  about  140  houses;  and  ftrtheTdow(i,<Kl 
the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo,  is  the  large  hut  dirty  town  of  Shoggei,  or  KtogglB. 

That  we  may  visit  Palmyra  ben>TO  quitting  the  Oronte^,  we  must  make  an  ezcuraiaii  into 
the  depth  uf  the  Syriau  desert,  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward.  The  traveller  seta  out 
from  the  small  village  of  Hassla,  to  the  south  of  Hems.  He  finds  himself  on  a  great  nalrad 
plain,  where  t)ie  stunted  shrubs  aSbrd  but  a  scanty  browsing  to  the  anteli^.  At  the  di» 
tancc,  however,  of  every  three  or  four  hours  of  march,  uccur  little  villages,  or  rather  cliw- 
ters  of  huts,  where  rest  maybe  obtained:  Sodoud,  Ilouarcin,  Karictein.  From  the  lut 
place  Palmyra  con  be  reached  only  by  a  march  of  twenty-tour  miles  over  an  expanse  of 
uninterrupted  desert.  When  this  weary  route  has  been  passed,  the  hills,  which  have 
hitherto  run  in  parallel  lines  about  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  close  in,  and  ffann  a 
narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a  ruined  aqucdllc^  and  on  whose  sides  appear  a  number  of 
tombs.  At  length  tbe  valley  opens,  and  the  eye  is  struck  with  a  most  amazing  extent  of 
ruins,  covering  a  wide  expnn!«  of  the  desert;  behind  which,  towards  the  Buphtstes. 
stretches  a  level  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  rcocii,  without  any  object  manifesting  either 
life  or  motion.  In  this  surprising  scene,  the  front  view  proscnts  a  range  of  C<»nathian  pil- 
lars, occupying  a  space  of  more  tliaii  a  mile,  and  l>ehind  which,  crowds  of  other  edifices 
appear  in  dim  perspeclivc.  The  graiulest,  and  also  tlie  most  entire  structure,  is  that  called 
the  Temple  uf  the  Kim.  The  court  of  this  teniplc  lias  a  wall  nearly  cumplete,  in  irhich 
appear  twelve  noble  windows.  Behind  rise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itself,  almost  wholly 
composed  of  magnilicent  tonges  uf  Corinthian  columns  (^g.  550.)  supporting  a  rich  enta- 
blature, which  lias,  partially  at  least, 
resisted  tlie  injuries  uf  time,  Tlie 
eastern  gateway,  un  which  all  the 
resuurres  of  Grecian  ait  have  been 
Uvislied,  ia  still  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
state.  A  noble  arch,  Eirther  to  the 
right,  forms  the  commencement  of  a 
truly  superb  colonnade,  wbidi,  even 
in  its  shattered  and  broken  state,  may 
be  traced  to  the  distance  of  4000  liMt. 

The  vacuities  left  by  the  Mien  oolnmne 

-  .        "■  open  a  view  to  tlie  other  mine;  and 

"*"  the  remains  of  magnificent  atructnrN 

are  seen  though  the  intrrrohnnniatinns.  SonictimeHagroupof  three  or  four  colnmne,staDd- 
in^  entire,  indicntos  some  granrl  edifice,  of  whidi  they  are  all  that  is  IcfL  But  beeidM  thttc 
ruins,  from  which  defmito  indications  may  be  drawn,  a  vast  number  of  scattered  ooliimos 
cover  the  plain,  sonic  with  and  some  without  tlicir  cntaUaiures ;  nnd  the  grauad  if  every- 
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where  strewed  with  broken  pillars,  scattered  capitals,  defaced  sculptures,  and  large  marble 
irajnnentB,  all  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust 

The  early  and  high  importance  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  appears  evidently  derived  from  its 
being  the  channel  by  which  Indian  commodities  passed  across  the  desert  to  the  countries  of 
the  west  Solomon,  who  occupied  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  is  reported  as  its 
ixinder ;  but  was  probably  attracted  by  the  wealth  which  commerce  had  already  drawn  to 
this  desolate  spot  The  historical  greatness  of  Palmyra,  however,  began  only  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  when  the  spirited  and  high-minded  Zenobia  ventured  to  establish  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  majster  of  the  Roman  world.  The  issue  of  this 
oaring  attempt  wa^  fatal ;  Zenobia  was  carried  in  chains  to  Rome ;  and.  Palmjrra  never 
again  recovered  its  prosperity.  At  present,  beneath  these  hallowed  monuments  of  a 
polished  people  are  seen  about  tliirty  mud-walled  cottages ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  poor 
m  the  extreme,  obtain  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a  few  detached  spots,  and  feeding  some 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  Two  small  tepid  streams,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  tra- 
▼erse  the  ruins,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sand,  might  to  ancient  industry  have  afforded  facili- 
ties for  considerable  culture. 

Another  portion,  of  Syria  still  remains,  which  has  long  been  pre-eminent  over  the  rest  in 
power  and  commerce.  It  constitutes  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  a  sort  of  division  which  we 
have  not  much  regarded,  but  which  here  coincides  with  that  formed  by  nature.  The  vast 
mountain  chain  which  has  hitherto  crossed  Syria  from  north  to  south,  sinks  gradually,  until 
it  entirely  disappears ;  but  the  mighty  range  of  Taurus,  projecting  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
crossing  towards  the  Euphrates,  here  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Syria.  It  leaves,  how- 
ever, an  interval  of  luxuriant  plains  and  troves,  which  long  rendered  this  region  the  pride 
of  Syria,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure.  Antioch,  both  under  the  Greek  kings 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  celebrated  as  the  gay  capital  of  the  East  Under  the 
Turkish  government  it  has  yielded  precedence  to  a  rival  of  later  origin. 

Aleppo,  the  modem  capital  of  Syria,  is,  as  it  were,  only  an  outpost  of  that  country,  and 
half  belongs  to  the  desert.  From  a  number  of  low  hills,  however,  which  surround  the  city 
at  a  few  miles*  distance,  streams  descend,  which  water  the  chalky  soil  of  the  environs,  and 
enable  them  to  be  formed  into  those  beautiful  gardens,  with  wmch  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  studiously  surround  their  cities.  Those  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  filled  with  fruit  trees,  of 
which  the  pistachio  is  the  special  boast  The  city  has  some  marks  of  antiquity,  though  none 
of  them  striking,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Benea.  It  is  built  on  several  hills, 
above  which  are  seen  towering  numerous  minarets  and  domes  which  command  a  delightful 
prospect,  especially  to  the  eye  fatigued  with  the  monotony  of  the  brown  and  parched  plains 
that  stretch  around.  Aleppo  is  very  populous ;  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  there  for  many  years» 
reckons  the  number  at  235,000,  and  is  probably  more  to  be  depended  on  than  other  early 
travellers,  who  raise  it  to  nearly  300,000.  Volney,  on  the  other  hand,  calculating  that 
Aleppo  does  not  stand  on  more  ground  than  Marseilles  or  Nantes,  and  that  the  houses  have 
only  one  story,  reduces  the  estimate  to  about  100,000 ;  but  these  data  seem  too  vague  to 
stand  against  the  positive  and  careful  calculations  of  other  travellers.  Seetzen  has  lately 
assiffoed  150,000 ;  but  whether  that  number  result  from  a  decline  in  the  place,  or  a  different 
ino&  of  estimate,  may  admit  of  question.  Aleppo  is  generally  accounted  the  third  city  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  greatness  it  owes  to 
the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  it  is  most  favourably  situated,  in  front  of  Syria, 
and  in  close  vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  It  is  also  a  rendezvous  for  pil- 
grims from  all  these  countries  to  Mecca.  Although  it  contains  no  grand  monuments,  nor 
even  any  very  magnificent  modem  edifices,  it  is  yet  reckoned  the  neatest  and  best  built  of 
the  Turkish  cities.  At  least  its  streets  have  those  negative  qualities  which  are  almost  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  an  Extern  city.  They  are  less  narrow,  less  dirty,  and  the  walls, 
built  of  a  species  of  white  stone,  have  not  quite  so  gloomy  an  aspect  The  society  is  also 
represented  as  displaying  more  of  toleration  and  urbanity  than  that  of  other  Mahometan 
cities.  This  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  many  strangers,  of  all  religions,  who  are  attracted 
by  its  commerce ;  since  the  Christian  population  alone  is  reckoned  at  31,000,  and  the  Jew- 
nh  at  5000.  A  violent  principle  of  schism  had,  however,  always  subsisted  between  the 
janissaries  on  one  side,  and  the  pacha  with  his  adherents  on  the  other.  While  the  Ottoman 
power  remained  entire,  the  latter  easily  maintained  their  predominance,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  janissaries  was  vented  in  occasional  tumult  or  impotent  growling.  In  1804,  however, 
after  a  somewhat  bloody  contest,  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Aleppo  thus,  like  Algiers  and  Tunis,  became  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a  turbulent  soldienr. 
It  puffered,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  janissaries  preserved  a  good  police,  and  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  systematically  extorting  as  much  money  as  possible  fh)m  the  inhap 
bitants.  Each  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  purchase,  at  a  high  rate,  the  protection  of  a 
janissary,  and  having  paid  this  price  he  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining  pro- 
pertv. 

\^ithin  the  last  14  years  Aleppo  has  been  visited  by  a  cahunitjr  of  the  most  dreadful 
nature,  which  has  rendered  its  fiitiure  existence  as  a  city  problematical.    On  the  nif^t  of 
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>t  onl;  the  cit;  itself,  but  every  town  and  vilUge  in 

_     ces  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  Irom  Diaihel 

The  most  appalling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night ;  the  awfiif  ^k- 
nci^s,  the  quick  repetition  of  the  modt  violent  shocks,  the  crash  of  (ailing  walls,  the  ihrieka, 
the  groans,  tlie  accents  of  agony  and  despair,  with  which  the  city  resounded.  Twenty  (boo- 
sand  persona  ore  supposed  lo  have  been  killed,  and  the  same  number  bruised  and  maimed. 
Those  who,  amid  falling  houses,  Ihrougli  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  stumblmg  over  dead  bodiei, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  open  fields,  found  themselves  destitute  even  of  food  and  shelter.  Ex- 
posed to  a  tropical  sun  and  to  nightly  damps,  and  scantily  fed,  a  large  proportion  became  a  prey 
to  disease ;  and  even  tlie  liberal  subscription  collected  In  Ijondon  for  the  sufferers  ^ved  a  veij 
inadequate  relief.  It  lias  been  supposed  that  Aleppo  would  never  again  rear  its  head,  and 
that  its  commerce  would  be  removed  to  Bmyma.  But  its  site  possesses  advantages  which 
cannot  be  transferred  elsewhere,  and  which  must  always,  it  should  scei 


a  great  city  in  tills  part  of  Syri 

■    "       achulic  of  Aleppo  present  only  &int  traces  of  that  mndeni 
ly  which  they  were  fivraerly  iMa- 


The  remaining  cities  in  tlie  pacboTic  of  Aleppo  present  only  &in' 


ooO  guiahed.   AnUoch  (Jg.  560.).  «  An- 
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^BKSS^sl^^^L^'<7^M*WiiK^SStSi?=^       Under  Rome  its  wealth  and  diMin^ 

Amwet.    ~  crusading  expedition,  Anlioch  vu 

the  first  place  which  fell  into  It* 
hands  of  the  Christians ;  and  it  continued  a  main  centre  of  their  power  till  1369,  wltea  it 
was  taken  by  Bibars,  the  sultan  of  Egypt  All  the  tiiry  of  Mahometan  bigotry  waa  tlNB 
let  loose  upon  a  city  long  euppoeed  a  main  bulwark  of  the  Christian  power.  Its  churdm^ 
accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  those  cdifiCM^ 
once  ihe  boost  of  Asia,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Aleppo,  under  Hoalem  ampiea^ 
became  the  emporium  and  capital  of  Syria;  u>d  Antloch  soon  sunk  into  insignificaiica  Foi 
the  reason  above  stated,  scarcely  a  remnant  is  left  of  those  structures  which  rendered  it  te 
ftide  of  tiie  East.  The  most  remarkable  object  is  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  which  bW 
resisted  so  many  disasters,  end  even  earthquakes.  It  is  d*  great  strength,  built  of  stone,  wti 
defended  by  noble  towers,  at  equal  distances.  In  some  places  it  is  carried  up  the  hiU*  iriiich 
border  tlic  city  on  the  side  opposite  the  Orontes;  in  others,  along  almost  perpoiiticakr 
heights.  Yet  n  walk,  rendered  accessible  by  steps,  has  been  carried  all  round  it.  The  a^ii^ 
ducts  also  remain,  and  arc  fine,  tliough  not  more  so  than  those  of  some  other  Eastern  citm. 

The  environs  of  Antioch  have  been  particularly  &med  for  their  luxuriant  and  rtmaiitic 
aspect  Indeed,  the  banks  of  the  lower  Orontes,  for  a  considerable  space,  are  said  to  eq«l 
any  thing  in  tlic  world  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty.  Mount  Casius,  the  terminatkn  if 
Lebanon,  towers  above  it  to  a  very  lofty  height,  and  the  inferior  mountain  ranges  ran  aloof 
the  river,  presenting  broken  precipices,  rocks,  and  caves  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  varie^ 
of  fiiliage ;  myrtle,  laurel,  fig,  arbutus,  and  sycamore.  Travellers  have  porticalariy  suugbt 
the  groves  and  fountains  of  Daphne,  celebrated  for  Ihe  temple  of  Apollo,  and  thediMoInt* 
superstitions  of  pagan  Antinch.  The  site  is  usually  fixed  about  five  miles  from  the  ci^,  <■ 
the  road  to  I^takia,  and  on  a  spot  where  a  number  of  fountains,  bubbling  out  of  the  eiiA 
with  a  loud  noise,  terminate  in  two  beautiftil  cascades  which  tall  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  Instead,  however,  of  magnificent  temples  and  stalely  groves,  it  exhibits  only  ■  few 
clay-built  water-mills  surrounded  with  dwarf  myrtles. 

On  a  plain  to  the  north  of  Orontes  is  the  straggling  seaport  of  Buodiah,  and  near  it  tiM 
remains  of  Selcucia  Pieria,  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  kmgs  of  Syria.  StnngA 
seems  to  have  been  cliieily  studied,  with  the  supposed  object  of  fotmrng  a  retreat  in  ewb 
Antioch  sliould  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  doable 
wall  built  on  high  clifib  overlooking  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrenL  The  outer  wall  ia  boilt 
of  very  large  stones,  and  the  inner  defended  by  turrets  of  fiftf  paces  apart  There  are  aba 
remains  of  large  piers  which  formed  and  defended  the  harbour.  Poeocke  calls  diia  [daM 
Kopse,  and  notices  a  singular  ornament  used  there  by  the  fem^es,  consisting  of  coins  stnck 
round  llioir  hvail-dress.  many  of  which,  having  been  obtained  from  the  ruina  erf"  Selencii, 
were  valuable  as  antiquities. 

About  thirly  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Antioch  is  Scanderoon,  or  Alexandretta.  which  the 
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IVtrks  made  the  port  of  Aleppo.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  road,  llie  only  good  anchorage  in 
•11  Syria.  On  the  other  hand,  extensive  surrounding  marshes  render  the  town  subject  to 
epidemic  diseases  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Being,  there- 
fiife,  inhabited  only  by  those  whom  the  absolute  necessities  of  commerce  compel  to  make  it 
their  residence,  it  has  never  been  any  thing  more  than  a  large  open  village ;  and,  of  late,  a 
ereat  part  of  its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Latakia.  The  only  resource  which  the  resi- 
dents of  Scanderoon  possess,  is  an  occasional  retirement  to  By  Ian,  a  cool  and  delightful 
Tillage,  situated  among  the  mountains  oif  the  east  The  houses  are  built  along  the  decli- 
Tity  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  terraced  roofs  of  one  row  serve  as  streets  to  the  row  immediately 
above. 

SvBSECT.  3. — Asia  Minor. 

Asia  Minor,  another  of  the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  derives  a  deep  interest  from 
floarces  unconnected  with  the  degraded  race  by  which  it  is  now  ruled.  Its  physical  features, 
indeed,  are  not  on  so  sublime  a  scale,  nor  does  its  past  history  recall  events  so  awful  and 
K^emn  as  thoee  which  distinguish  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontos.  Still,  the 
scenes  of  nature  which  it  presents  are  full  of  grandeur,  and  its  antiquities  are  replete  with 
historical  interest. 

Asia  Minor  forms  a  large  oblong  peninsula,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  somewhat  more 
than  400  in  breadth.  It  is  almost  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia,  not  only  by. 
the  sea,  which  surrounds  the  epreater  part  of  it,  but  by  the  almost  impassable  mountains  and 
elerated  wastes  which  closely  bar  the  broad  isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined.  The  structure  of 
this  coontry  is  remarkable.  Its  interior  is  completely  encompassed  with  a  girdle  of  lofly 
mountains.  They  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  sometimes  closely  approaching  it,  sometimes 
learing  intermediate  plains  and  valleys  of  considerable  extent  On  the  south  runs  the 
celebrated  chain  of  Taurus,  which  extends  across  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  intersect  the  whole  of  Asia.  On  the  west  it  is  continued  bv  Tmolus  and 
Sipylus,  and  these  lock  in  with  the  northern  chain,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  summits 
are  those  denominated  Ida  and  Olympus.  We  give  the  classic  appellations;  for  Ala 
Da^h,  Baba  Dagh,  and  other  uncouth  names  imposed  by  its  present  possessors,  will  scarcely 
be  endured  by  European  ears.  These  mountains  enclose  a  vast  interior  hollow,  which  is 
howerer,  considerably  elevated,  and  into  which  they  pour  almost  all  their  waters.  We  must, 
indeed,  except  those  of  the  east,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Halys,  the  modem  Kizil  Irmak, 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  part  of  the  western  waters,  which  find  their  way  by  the  Sangarius 
into  the  same  receptacle.  But  Mr.  Leake  calculates  that  there  is  an  interior  space,  of  250 
milep  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  of  whose  copious  waters  no  part  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
They  terminate  in  a  long  chain  of  little  saline  lakes,  and  during  the  rainy  season  cause  wide 
inonlations.  It  is  even  supposed  that,  at  that  period,  the  whole  region  would  be  laid  under 
water,  but  for  some  elevated  ridges  by  which  it  is  penetrated.  A  territory  covered  with 
floch  profuse  moisture  would  require  a  more  industrious  people  than  the  Turks,  to  render  it 
fit  far  the  production  of  grain.  It  forms  an  immense  range  of  pasture,  over  which  are 
fed  numerous  docks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  herds  of  goats ;  while 
the  inhabitants  lead  nearly  the  same  irregular  and  nomadic  life  which  prevails  among  the 
Tartar  hordes. 

The  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  presents  a 
difllerent  and  more  smiling  aspect  This  is  particularly  the  case  witli  the  western  tracts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Cayster,  the  Caicus,  the  Meander,  and  the  Hermus,  roll  through  en- 
chanted valleys  stored  with  the  richest  gifls  of  nature.  Taurus,  on  the  south,  presses  closer 
upon  the  sea ;  but  it  still  leaves  ranges  of  finely  watered,  though  not  extended,  valleys.  On 
the  northern  shore,  also,  which  extends  along  the  Euxine,  the  interval  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  oflen  very  narrow ;  though  the  plains  of  Sinope,  of  Amisus,  and 
of  Trebisond  have  been  the  seat  of  great  and  powerful  kingdoms.  They  are  marked, 
however,  rather  by  the  substantial  productions  of^  grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  useful  minerals  of  copper  and  iron,  than  by  the  gay  fruits  and  smiling  luxuriance 
of  the  south  and  .west 

In  history,  the  interesting  transactions  connected  with  Asia  Minor  have  been  so  numerous 
and  varied,  that  we  can  attempt  only  a  very  rapid  enumeration.  The  first  picture  is  that  of 
its  nations  when  arrayed  against  Greece  in  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that  great  contest, 
drew  auxiliaries  from  Caria,  Lycia,  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  Moeonia,  so  that  it  became  almost  a 
contest  of  Greece  against  Asia.  Even  the  Greek  pencil  of  Homer  seems  to  delineate  on  the 
Asiatic  side  a  people  more  polished  and  humane,  though  less  energetic  and  warlike,  than 
their  invaders.  Afterwards  in  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  effeminate  Ionia,  we  find  an 
early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and  sculpture,  then  unknown  to  Greece, 
though  that  country,  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipsed  the  glory  of  its  masters.  Here, 
too,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  early  famous,  first  for  power,  but  much  more  afterwards  for 
wealth  and  luxurious  efleminacy.  These  unwarlike  states  soon  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Per- 
^ia,  were  included  within  its  empire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  served  only  to  swell  the 
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pomp  of  its  satraps.  In  this  humiliating  situation,  they  lost  all  their  former  hi^  attainmenti; 
and  it  became  of  little  importance  ttmt  they  passed  sometimes  under  the  sway  of  Athenii 
and  were  ruled  by  Greeks  instead  of  barbarians.  Allcr  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  however, 
and  when  his  rapidly  formed  empire  fell  so  suddenly  to  pieces,  some  of  the  most  conspiciiQiis 
among  the  fragments  were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor.  It  wii 
there  that  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  collected  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  with  which 
they  made  such  a  mighty  struggle  for  the  supremacy  among  the  Macedonian  chiefe.  After 
their  fall,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  founded,  whose  princes,  by  their  own  ability,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  became  for  some  time  tlie  most  powerful  in  Asia.  Their  fl^loiy, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  a  kingdom  formed  in  tlic  opposite  quarter  of  the  penineuk, 
that  of  Pontus,  by  tlic  powerful  character  and  high  exploits  of  Mithridates,  under  whom  the 
last  great  stand  was  made  for  the  independence  of  the  world,  which  with  him  finally  sunk. 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  completely  into  a  Roman  province,  and  made  few  and  feeUe 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the 
formation  of  apostolic  churches,  and  the  ansemblage  of  general  councils ;  of  which  thoee  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon,  in  particular,  had  an  important  influence  on  tlie  belief  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  world.  Protected  by  its  distance  from  Arabia,  and  by  tlie  mountain  chains  of 
Taurus,  this  peninsula  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  tide  of  Saracen  invasion.  That  great 
succession  of  hordes,  however,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Toorks  or  Turks,  poured  down 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  after  conquering  Persia,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  estahliahed 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  Caramania.  Being  divided,  and  crushed  under  the  first  succeaseB  of 
the  crusaders,  the  Turkish  power  sunk  into  a  languishing  and  almost  expiring  state.  Sud- 
denly, however,  from  its  ashes,  rose  tlie  family  of  OUiman,  who,  collecting  the  TurkiA 
remnant,  and  combining  it  with  tlie  neighbouring  warlike  tribes,  allured  or  compelled  to 
this  standard,  formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  military  mass,  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  adequate  to  oppose.  This  power  continued  to  have  its  principal  seat  in  Aeia  Minor, 
until  Mahomet  IL  transferred  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  dominion  of  the  Ccsars,  and  made 
Constantinople  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Asia  Minor  has  always  continued  more  entirely 
Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  thence  chiefly  that  the  Porte  oontinnei 
to  draw  those  vast  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  its  armiee.  Hie 
peninsula  has  not,  however,  been  exempted  from  tliat  spirit  of  revolt  which,  amid  the  weal^ 
ness  lately  exhibited  by  the  Porte,  has  become  so  universal.  The  different  pachas  act 
nearly  as  independent  princes,  make  peace  or  war  with  each  other,  and  can  only  be  displaoed 
by  manceuvre  or  intrigue.  Paswan  Oglou,  in  particular,  established  at  Uskut  an  inoepen* 
dent  kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  scarcely  yielded  to  the  Porte  ft 
nominal  submission. 

The  Turks  have  made  a  political  division  of  Asia  Minor  into  pachalics ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  Anadoli  on  the  west,  Trebizond  on  the  north  coast,  Sivas  and  Konieh  in  the  in* 
terior,  Adana  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  Mussellim  of  Cyprus.  For  reasons  already  eCatedi 
however,  we  shall  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  ephemeral  division,  but  recognise  the  oountiy 
chiefly  under  other  names  which,  though  unknown  in  its  present  fallen  state,  are  alone  iii> 
teresting  to  a  European  reader. 

The  local  survey  to  be  made  of  this  region,  will  most  advantageously  commence  fxoin  the 
south-eastern  corner,  where  the  narrow  pass  of  Issus  allows  the  only  communicatioo  with 
S^rria  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  where  Alexander,  by  a  signal  victory,  opened 
his  way  into  the  boundless  regions  of  Asia.  Pococke  and  D^Anville  place  this  celehndtod 
spot  near  the  village  of  Ayas,  in  a  plain  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  oidoied 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Mr.  Kinneir,  after  a  careful  survey,  seeks  to  transfer  it  to 
another  plain  more  spacious,  two  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  loftier  mountains,  and  ahout 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Scanderoon.  He  contends  that  this  space  was  necessary  to  enable 
two  such  armies  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  data  ^if en 
by  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  nunote 
details  of  this  controversy.  Pias  was  till  lately  the  wealthy  and  populous  seat  of  a  ma- 
rauding freebooter,  who  plundered  the  caravans,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  districts  under 
contribution ;  but  the  Porte  havmg  succeeded  in  reducing  him,  his  capital  use  went  to  ruin. 

The  ancient  Cilicia,  now  the  pachalic  of  Adana,  consists  of  two  districts ;  the  mountain 
range,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  branches  of  Taurus ;  and  the  level 
tract,  composed  of  the  two  considerable  and  extremely  fruitful  plains  of  Adana  and  of 
Taurus.  Adana,  situated  on  the  Sihoon,  the  ancient  Saras,  is  a  very  ancient  capital,  and 
still  a  flourishing  town  surrounded  by  extensive  cotton  plantations,  tolerably  built,  and  pm- 
sents,  in  testimony  of  its  former  magnificence,  some  walls  and  a  magnificent  gateway.  Ite 
situation  is  agreeable,  on  a  declivity  above  the  river,  which  is  larger  than  the  Cydnus,  and 
enclosed  Inr  fruit  trees  and  vineyards.  Tarsus  retains  its  name  and  its  position  on  the  Cyd- 
nus ;  but  Mr.  Kinneir  sought  in  vain  for  any  monuments  corresponding  to  its  great  name. 
The  materials  of  all  its  ancient  structures  seem  to  have  been  taken  down  to  build  the 
modern  city,  which  has  thus  a  neater  appearance  than  is  very  usual  in  Turkey ;  but  as  theae 
fine  hewn  stones  are  merely  built  into  houses  of  one  story  high,  the  phice  has  no  air  of  nnf- 
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nificence.  Tarsus  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  but,  under  the  auspices  of  Rome, 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  both  for  wealth  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  literature.  It  may  be  recollected  as  being  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
there  is  still  an  ancient  church  which  bears  liis  name.  Tarsus  continues  a  populous  and 
stirring  place.  Its  population,  as  well  as  that  of  Adana,  is  estimated  at  about  !3(),000  each ; 
to  a  gfreat  part  of  whom,  however,  these  cities  afibrd  only  winter  quarters.  The  Turcoman 
shephordn  who,  in  summer,  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Taurus,  during  the  rigor- 
ous season  seek  shelter  for  them  in  the  rich  plains  around  these  cities.  That  of  Adana  is 
of  exuberant  fecundity,  and,  being  tolerably  cultivated,  yields  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and 
cotton,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  To  Uiese  are  added 
copp<*r  from  the  nortlicm  districts,  and  gall-nuts  from  the  mountains.  The  returns  arc  taken 
in  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and  hardware.     Tarsus,  however,  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 

To  the  cast  uf  Adana  is  another  plain  e<iually  fertile,  on  which  the  ancient  Mopsus,  or 
Mopsuesta,  is  still  found  under  the  name  of  Messis.  This  place,  however,  lias  been  occu- 
pied by  a  band  of  Turcoman  depredators,  who  have  rcduce<l  tlie  plain  around  to  a  state  of 
desolation,  and  the  place  itself  to  a  poor  village,  composed  of  mud  cottages. 

At  the  wc!«tern  boundary  of  Cilicia  begins  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  to  which  the  modems 
give  the  name  of  Caramanio,  from  an  early  Turkish  kingdom  formed  upon  the  coast,  of 
which  KaniTnan,  in  the  interior,  was  the  capital.  This  tract  consists  of  a  succession  of 
valleys  seinrated  by  ridges  that  branch  from  tlie  loftier  heights  of  Taurus.  These  valleys, 
though  often  narrow,  are  usually  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  very  fertile.  The  ridges  often 
terminate  by  presenting  to  tlie  sea,  in  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  lofty  perpen- 
dicular clifl&  of  limestone  or  marble. 

Selefkeh,  on  tlie  Ghiuksu  (the  ancient  Calycadnus),  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  is  merely 
an  assemblage  of  cottages  built  of  wood  or  earth ;  but  near  it  are  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Seleucia.  There  is  a  theatre  partly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  in  front 
of  it  a  long  line  of  porticoes  and  other  remains  of  large  ancient  edifices.  In  ttie  vicinity  is 
an  extensive  necropolis  or  cemetery,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  some  sculpture,  and  a  variety  of  inscriptions.  An  aga  resides  hero,  subject  to  the 
governor  of  Cyprus.  Farther  up  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  a  tributary  called  the 
Erminah,  is  Mout,  a  miserable  village  of  200  hovels,  built  with  reeds  and  mud,  while  some 
wretched  inhabitants  seek  their  abode  in  the  rocky  caverns.  This,  however,  was  tlie  site 
of  a  magnificent  ancient  city,  supposed  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to  have  been  Philadelphia,  the  plan 
and  principal  edifices  uf  which  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  cottages  are  intermingled 
with  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  still  partially  standing ;  and  pillars  of  verd  antique  and 
other  marbles  lie  half  buried,  or  covered  by  ruined  mosciues  and  houses.  The  castle  is  large, 
and  nearly  entire;  it  is  built  on  a  precipice  overhanging  tlie  Ghiuksu ;  its  walls  are  sur- 
nxmnted  with  Ixittlements  fiankod  by  siiuare  towers  open  to  the  interior.  This  scene  of 
wretchedness,  the  result  of  init>govcrnnient^  is  found  in  a  valley,  the  aspect  of  which  pro- 
mises peculiar  fertility.  It  abounds  also  with  tlie  most  beautiful  scenery ;  the  pastures, 
groves,  and  streams,  of  the  lower  tracts  contrasting  admirably  with  tlie  majestic  forms  of  tlie 
mountains  above,  and  the  dark  woods  with  which  they  are  covered. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  coast  from  Selctlceh,  is  found  Kelendri,  called  by  the 
Turks  Gulnar,  a  few  wretched  hovels,  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Celenderis,  which 
lie  about  in  scattere<l  and  mouldering  heaps.  Here,  however,  a  magazine  and  a  custom- 
house are  kept,  to  maintain  the  rommiiniration  with  Cyprus. 

Looking  from  Kelendri,  on  the  oppo»(ite  side  of  a  small  bay,  a  grand  feature  presents 
itself  in  Cape  Anemour,  the  most  southerly  ])oiiit  of  Asia  Minor,  presenting  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  bold,  and  on  one  side  inaccessible,  cliff.  TIh^  other  side  is  secured  by  a  castle,  and 
a  double  range  of  lofty  walls,  within  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Anemuria.  It 
appears  to  have  been  considerable ;  but  scarcely  a  block  or  firagment  of  marble  remains. 
Only  the  abodes  of  the  dead  remain  entire,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  proof. of  the  durability 
of  their  materials,  compared  with  those  which  formed  the  habitations  of  the  living.  These 
tombs,  many  of  which  display  considerable  magnificence,  have  all  been  opened ;  but  their 
walls  are  still  standing.  The  spot  is  entirely  deserted  ;  but  about  six  miles  distant  is  the 
modem  castle  of  Anemour,  a  large  edifice,  now  going  to  ruin. 

Cape  Anemour  is  succeeded  by  a  range  ojf  rocky  coast,  at  only  two  points  of  which  tor- 
rents penetrate  into  the  sea :  here  ruins  are  all  that  indicate  the  site  of  Charadrus  and  An- 
tiochia  ad  Crngum.  At  the  end  of  this  coast,  tlie  lofty  and  romantic  cliflis  of  Cape  Selinty 
project  into  the  sea.  On  its  pinnacle  are  tlie  remains  of  a  castle,  which  looks  down  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  great  height  upon  the  waters.  At  its  foot,  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  are 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices  and  bases  of  columns  in  long  ranges,  all  the  superstmctures 
having  been  carried  away.  These  are  the  remains  of  Trajanopolis.  To  the  west  is  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  five  or  nix  miles  in  extent 

Proceoding  westwnnl,  the  traveller  meets  numerous  towns  and  villages,  modem  upon  an- 
cient sites,  but  both  desertetl,  Ix^aring  marks  of  the  desolation  which  now  reiffns  in  tliis  part 
of  the  empire.  At  length  are  espied  the  white  cliflb  of  Alaya,  rearing  themaelTea  high  above 
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the  waves.  This  moantain  Ibrtress,  culled  in  the  iniddlc  n^ea  Caatle  Ulnldci,  is  cooiparod  tgr 
Colonel  Leake  to  a  second  Gibraltar.  Two  of  Ihc  iides  arc  abeolutely  perpendicular,  IH 
other  is  completely  fenced  with  high  solid  walls  and  towers.  The  town,  situated  near  the 
fi)ot  of  the  hill,  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit  It  scarcely  contains  any  vesti^  of  Coraceafaim, 
on  whose  site  it  stands ;  and  as  a  modern  town,  though  the  residence  of  a  aangiack,  it  if 
poor,  destitute  of  commerce,  and  thinly  peopled,  having,  according  lo  Captain  Beaufort,  nlj 
3000  inhabitants. 

On  a  low  and  desert  promontory,  to  the  westward  of  Alaya,  Captain  Beaufort  discorend 
the  superb  monuments  of  Side.  They  are  numerous;  but  the  prominent  object  is  1  theati^ 
tho  most  extensive  preserved  among  tiioee  of  the  many  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  H 
half  excavated,  halt' composed  of  masonry,  and  has  an  exterior  diameter  of  409  teeU  There 
arc  forty-nine  rows  of  scats,  all  of  white  marble,  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  these 
might  sit  13,370  persons ;  and  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  an  audience  of  15,240 
might  be  accommodated,  Amonfr  other  remains  arc  those  of  a  building  dedicated  to  astr^ 
nomical  purposes ;  those  of  a  spacious  bath ;  and  many  others,  now  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished amid  the  thoma  and  brambles  with  which  they  are  overgrown.  The  traces  of  • 
spacious  double  harbour  accord  with  the  report  given  by  Livy,  of  the  naval  skill  mod  [vowca 
d'  the  Sidetians. 

Passing  I^Aara,  the  ancient  Ma^dos,  Dashoshchr,  and  some  smaller  places,  we  conte  to 
Attalio,  ulled  by  the  Turks  Adalia,  and  by  the  Italians  Satalia,  the  principal  town  in  thii 
quarter.  Attains  Philadelphus,  by  whom  it  was  ibundcd,  made  it  his  capital,  and  qwred  m 
cost  in  adorning  it.  The  situation  i^  peculiarly  beautiful,  along  tlie  side  of  a  rising  UU 
which  fronts  the  sea,  and  upon  which  the  streets  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  a  tfaaatta. 
Its  ancient  importance  is  attested  by  numerous  granite  columns  and  fragments  of  si 
particularly  by  a  magnilicent  gateway  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gaitlena  behind, 
spersed  with  country  houses,  are  filled  with  tlie  finest  fruit  trees,  and  refreshed  \n  dw 
breezes  from  Mount  Taurus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom  two-thin&  m 
ftlahomctan,  and  the  remainder  Greek.  A  considerable  trade  has  of  late  been  carried  en  b 
grain,  which  is  copiously  produced  in  the  surrounding  fields,  watered  by  streams  that  in 
loaded  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  coast  now  taken  a  southerly  direction,  forming  a  side  of  the  deep  be;  at  the  bnttcn 
of  which  Attalia  is  situated.  On  this  coast  are  tbund  the  ruins  of  PhaseliB,'in  a  swompj 
and  unhealthy  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Solyma,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  7400  feat, 
and  by  its  frowning  aspect,  and  the  formidable  sounds  which  echo  through  the  caverns,  in- 
spires the  natives  witli  superstitious  dread.  Deliktash,  situated  on  a  plain,  encloaed  kf 
mountains,  is  tilled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Olympus.  Its  name,  signi^ing  the  per- 
forated rock,  designates  the  principal  object  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  Places  ot-odj 
secondary  importance  occur  until,  after  passing  Cape  Chelidonia  (the  ancient  ProoMHitorina 
Sacnim),  and  reaching  tlie  river  Andrahi,  we  discover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  of  Mira.  A  theatre,  liilerably  entire,  355  feet  in  diameter,  willi  other  rcniains  of  paUie 
buildings  and  inscribed  sepulchres,  mark  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  situated  three  mike 
up  the  river,  in  a  plain,  Ibrtilc,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  Westward,  along  the  coast,  il  a 
crowd  of  rocky  islands,  abounding  with  fine  creeks  and  bayv,  which  might  render  them  the 
seat  of  a  conaidemble  commerce  and  population.  That  they  were  fci  anciently,  appoan 
clearly  ftom  traces  letl  on  those  of  Kakava  and  Costeloriso. 


Winding  muiid  tlie  interior  of  a  deep  and  circuitous  bay,  we  find  at  its  eaMera  liMd 
Macri.  This  (own,  having  an  Pxcellcnt  harbour,  b  employed  by  the  government  aa  ill 
medium  of  coinmunicalinn  witii  Rgypt-  It  exports  Jirewood  to  that  country  j  timber,  lu, 
cattle,  and  salt  to  Itliudes.  It  is,  however,  rendered  ejttremely  unhealthy  1^  an  almot 
constant  malaria,  arising  partly  from  the  damps  of  ancient  edifices,  partly  mm  its  ntuatioa, 
in  a  pit,  as  it  were,  amMst  overhanging  mountains  which  produce  confined  aii  and  fivqnent 
chilling  brecKes.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Aaitt 
Minor,  presenting  on  unbroken  range  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 
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N««r  Macri  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Telmessus.  which  rank  wilb  the  grandest  and 
moBt  perrcct  of  aay  in  Asia  Minor,  and  have  b^en  described  by  Dr.Clarlie  m  a  maimer 
peculiarly  careful  and  interesting.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  spectator  &om  the  sea, 
ccnsiats  of  the  remains  of  a  spacious  theatre  (_fig.  561.),  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to 
wbooe  shelving  sides  the  structure  was  adapted.  Several  of  its  portals  are  yet  Blanding',  of 
EBormoua  magnitude,  and  built  of 'stones  eight  or  ten  feet  long>  put  together  without  any 
cement.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that,  "  in  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects,  the  vast  operatiiwia 
of  nature  were  rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art;  for  the  mountains  on  which  they  built 
their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form,  and  towering  behind  them,  exhibited  a 
cootinuation  of  the  immense  koilon  which  contained  the  seats  for  the  spectaloii,  giviitg  & 
fcodigious  digiuty  to  tbeir  appearance.  Every  thing  at  Telmessus  ia  Cyclopean ;  a  ceitain 
vastneas  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls  oif 
Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a  degree 
of  admiration  mingled  with  awe;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  vestiges  of 
the  Dorian  style  all  over  Asia  Minor"  Pe- 
culiar care  has  here  been  taken  in  adorning 
the  tombs  both  with  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture. The  greater  have  both  their  interior 
rhambers  and  the  columns  in  Iront  excavated 
out  of  tlie  solid  rock ;  and  the  stones  are 
jomed  together  so  nicely,  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  discover  the  entrance.  Other 
tombs  represent  the  Grecian  soros,  consistinlf 
of  huge  single  stones  pitched  often  on  the 
summits  of  high  rocks.  Others,  again,  eon- 
Bit  of  k  Dtimber  of  these  stones  joined  together  i  and  one  was  of  such  magnitude,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  it  mi^bt  be  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  (^fig.  562.). 

Emerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Macri,  and  passing  along  the  deserted  sites  of  Calynda  and 
Cuiniu^  the  former  capital  of  Perca,  the  navigator  descries  a  narrow  passage,  throogh 
which,  if  his  vessel  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  frigate,  he  will  work  his  way  with  some 
difficultj,  unless  the  wind  be  favourable.  On  entering,  however,  be  finds  himself  in  the 
iracious  bay  of  Marmoricc,  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  its  lofty  wooded 
iiorea  secure  from  every  wind.  The  town,  at  the  head  of  tlie  bay,  is  small,  composed  of 
whinstone  cottages  like  those  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

As  we  approach  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  the  western  coast,  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
become  ntore  numerous  and  striking.  The  two  deep  bays  of  8ymi  and  Cos,  which  follow 
almost  immediately  after  that  of  Marmorice,  are  nearly  unexplored  by  the  moderna  At 
Cape  Crio,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between  them,  are  found  the  extensive  ruins  of 
CniduB.  No  Greek  city  is  said  to  present  more  varied  specimens  of  ancient  architecture; 
aixl  in  none  has  the  work  of  destruction  been  more  active.  The  whole  area  of  the  city  is 
one  ptwniscuous  muss  of  ruins,  amongst  which  are  numbered  three  theatres,  one  of  them 
400  feet  in  diameter;  several  temples,  many  tombs,  and  some  superb  fragmeuts  of  sculpture. 
The  while  marble  stepn  of  one  of  the  theatres  may  still  be  found  buried  under  the  giasB  and 
bushef,  and  near  It  are  the  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  temple  of  the  same  materials.  The 
remains  of  two  artificial  hnrbours,  formed  by  long  piers  projecting  into  the  sea,  may  still  be 

At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos  is  Melasso,  rather  a  considerable  modem  town,  the  resi- 
dence of  an  ago,  though  ill 
built;  but  it  is  distinguished  as 
occupying  the  site  of  Mylasa 
(J/(.  563.),  once  a  capital  of 
Caria.  The  temples  of  thi* 
city  were  in  ancient  times  ao 
numerous,  that  a  cHer,  enter- 
ing the  market-place,  instead  of 
the  usual  exclamation,  "  Hear, 
ye  people !"  called  out,  "  Hear, 
ye  temples!"  They  are  now 
almost  entirely  demolished ;  and 
of  one  very  fine  portico,  of  Qio 
Composite  order,  which  was 
found  by  Pococke,  there  remain- 
ed, in  Chandler's  time,  mly  the 
basement  The  tombs  are  ex- 
tremely ouroeroua,  and   aotne 
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are  of  peculiar  structure.     About  ten  miles  to  the 

Inge,  Htiuida  on  the  site  of  StratoniccB. 

Lower  down  the  same  gulf,  to  manj  porta  of  which 


Lth-east,  EikifaiiaaT,  ■  poor  modeni  t3- 

givea  ila  own  came,  is  Booditxai, 
on  the  Bile  of  HolicBrnaaRu 
(Jig.  564.}.  It  is  still  a  COB- 
sideiable  Turkish  cruising  pxt, 
with  a  modem  castle  and  puace 
that  poesesB  strength  and  inaf> 
oificence.  There  yv  no  i«- 
nains  at  all  entire,  except  that 
of  a  theatre  overhanging  Uw 
town ;  but  the  attentive  eyt 
of  the  traveller  soon  discoven 
numerous  Augments  indicatin 
of  the  former  existence  of  a 
magnificent  city.  A  tnivcllcr  of  the  sixteenth  century  asserts  that  he  saw  tome  vestigw 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  several  of  the  Iragments  now 
transferred  to  modern  buildings  seems  to  characterize  Ihetn  as  having  belonged  to  soma 
CGlebiated  slructurc.  Friezes  inserted  intolhc  walls  of  the  castle  have  been  considered  M 
specimens  of  sculpture  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon. 

Turning  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Boodroom,  we  lind  on  a  smaller  boy,  Asja  Ealeai,  Ae 
ancient  Jassus,  marked  by  many  monuments,  chiefly  ^lepulchral.  Across  a  brood  neck  of 
land,  on  the  Lotonian  Gulf,  travellers  sought,  but  have  scarcely  fdund,  the  still  more  eeU- 
brated  site  of  Miletus.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  gulf  is  the  villa^  of  Palatidia,tbe 
considerable  ruins  adjoining  whose  beautifiil  site  have  been  supposed  by  Spon  aud  olhen  to 
be  tboee  of  Miletus  (jig.  5fi5.) ;  but  a  different  opinion  now  prevmila. 


We  have  reached  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  regiixi  of  Asia  Minor ; 
the  Meander,  whose  winding  stream  waters  the  most  extended  and  fertile  of  all  the  nlm 
of  Ionia.  At  every  step  we  ascend  occur  the  remains  of  magnificent  cities.  TboM  of  Ibg 
Dcaia,  on  the  Meander,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  found  at  Guzelhisiar,  itaelf  a  large  tomi 
and  the  Turkish  capital  of  tliis  district.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  built  on  a 
hill  which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  [he  valley  of  [he  Meondv, 
reaching  downward  ajj  far  as  [he  sea.  Even  tlie  city  itself,  though  composed  of  the  uml 
Turkish  materials,  presents  considerable  beauty  in  its  exterior  aspect,  containing  mimenHN 
courts  and  gardens,  filled  with  orange  and  cypress  trees,  whiise  foliage  mingles  with  Jta 
lolly  minaje[s )  the  streets  are  broader  and  belter  disposed  than  is  usual  in  Turkey.  Giuel- 
hissar  is  the  residence  of  s  pacha,  and  carries  on  a  great  tmde  in  cotton  and  cottcn  yun, 
part  of  which  is  monuikctured  within  itself  into  cobjbc  calicoes.  These  circumataocn  make 
it  the  residence  of  many  Jews,  and  other  rich  merchants,  and  one  of  the  most  ctnndeimUe 
places  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ruins  are  scattered  in  fia^ents,  and  in  genenl  only  their 
foundations  can  be  traced ;  but  Pococke  saw  on  the  nortii  side  remaiiia  oif  a  very  irieoiid 
temple,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  celebrated  one  of  Diana  LeDCophTyne.  Hr.  I^ake. 
however,  places  tiie  site  of  Magnesia  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river,  at  ■  place  called 
Juckbazar,  where  Van  Egmont  found  a  number  of  large  ruins.  He  makes  the  GuieltuMei 
'  e  those  of  TralJcs,  which  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  village  rf  8 


remains  of  the  ancient  Alabanda.  Near  Veni  Shehr  are  those  of  Antioch  oi 
in  a  neighbourhood  still  celebrated,  as  in  ancient  times,  fiir  the  excellence  of  ila  Sg&  On- 
siderably  farther  up,  some  miles  from  the  left  bank,  is  Degnizlei,  which  nu  a  larse  toWB  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  12,000  of  its  inlubitsnts  were  swallowed  up  bf  an 
earthquake :  it  has  since  become  a  very  poor  place.  From  this  point,  the  lofty  cuU  and 
BDOwy  pinnacles  of  [he  great  encircling  range,  called  by  the  Turks  Baba  Daghi  tlw  **&ttier 
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la,"  begin  to  appear ;  but  tiie  fbreErouiid  beneath  them  eaaoMia  c£  a  tract  ciwaed 
hj  low  calcareoua  hi  11a.    Amid  the«e  &re  Uie  majestic  remaiiu  of  laodicea  and  cf  Hie- 

uodicea  is  situated  on  a.  hill  of  dry,  hajd  porous  earth,  which  resoundB  under  the  feet; 
at  (he  base  of  which  flows  the  LycuK,  a  tribuUir  of  Che  Metrnder.  It  was  founded  by  An- 
tioehua,  but  did  not  rise  to  high  iniportance  until  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  aboat  the 
Qtrotian  en.  It  presents,  in  shattered  profusion,  all  the  monuments  which  ^ve  grandeur 
toaGrecian  cilv;  and  its  columns  appear  to  have  been  tbrmedof  the  mofit  precious  materkb 
(Jig.  966.).    These  temains  cover  the  whole  sur&ce  enclosed  within  the  walls.   At  present 


Uw  deaertion  is  complete :  there  is  neither  honse,  church,  nor  rooeque;  a  tbx  passing  from 
behind  a  wall  was  found  by  Dr.  Chandler  the  only  inhabitant  of  Ldodicea.  On  the  opposite 
■de,  and  nearer  the  Meander,  is  Hierapolis,  whose  mineral  hathe  were  formerly  bo  cele- 
baced.  The  mountain  above  it  has  been  completely  petrified  by  the  streams  flowmg  down 
it*  sides,  which  have  given  it,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and,  on  < 
a  nearer  view,  that  of  an  immense  frozen  cascade.  The  incrustation  is  alkaline,  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  e£lervea:cs  with  acids.  The  ruins  are  eictensivei  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  theatre,  the  marble  sentsof  which  are  still  standing;  two  large  churches;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  ample  luid  magnificent  baths,  composed  of  marble,  combined  with 
the  petrified  substances,  and  tbrmed  above  into  huge  vaults,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
almost  awtiil.  The  aite  of  Co!oesa>  appeant  to  be  in  Uiis  neighbourhood,  and  has  been  fixed 
at  a  Turkish  castle  on  a  rock  called  Konous,  which,  however,  presents  no  ruins  of  the  requi- 
■ite  magnitude. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  the  coast  makes  a  large  circuit,  stretching  out  till  only 
a  ouTDw  strait  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Samos.  This  spot  was  the  £eatre  of  the 
celebrated  naval  action  of  Mycale,  and  baa  in  our  own  times  been  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  modern  Greeks.  The  coast  a^ain  bends  inward,  and  we  r^ch  Scala  Nova,  a 
great  modem  Turkish  sea-port,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt  and  the 
neigiibouring  districts  and  islands.  The  population,  prior  to  the  late  convulsions,  was  esti- 
nated  at  1700  families,  of  whom  iiw>rc  than  a  third  were  Greek.  The  aite  is  that  of  Neapolia, 
aod  cooEains  mmc  ruins. 

At  a  Lttle  distance  from  Scala  Nova  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  which  waters  altother 
af  the  beautiful  vatee  of  this  tine  region.  Thou^  every  way  inferior  to  the  Meander,  it 
contains  one  almcet  unrivalled  site— Ephesus.  This  city,  once  the  pride  of  Asia,  i«  now 
tepraaented  by  Ayasaluk,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  cottages,  fallen  even  from  what  it  once 
was  as.  a  MsJiometan  town.  This  is  attested  by  a  large  castle  aikd  moeqoe,  containing 
bcaotifiil  stones  enriched  with  the  finest  sculpture :  the  traveller  soon  discovers,  however, 
that  these  are  not  Ephcaus,  but  Irugmenla  taken  from  its  ruins.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
nOe,  the  traces  of  the  city  may  be  clearly  recognised.  The  stadium,  now  converted  into  a 
ton-field,  the  theatre,  the  odeon,  and  the  gymnasium,  (Jig.  567.)  may  all  be  distinguished 
in  outline,  and  their  area  is  strewed 
with  fine  fragments.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular part  rf  the  entablature  of  a  Co> 
rinthian  temple,  delmeated  by  M. 
Choiseul  Goutner,  which,  in  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  ornaments,  as 
well  as  their  fine  execution,  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  surpassed  C^^.  568.) 
But  it  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  even 
doubt,  that  he  can  determine  the  spot 
where  stood  that  proud  boast  of  anti- 
ormiuiiuiii  11  Etibnu,  quity,  the  temple  sacred  ts  Biana  of 

the   Ephesians.     All   that   constituted 
the  splendour  of  this  edifice ;  its  columns,  of  which  127  were  the  gifts  of  kings ;  iU  works 
cftit,  oontprising  the  masterpieces  of  Apelles  uid  Praxiteles,  have  disappeared.     After  the 
laaple  had  been   repeatedly   pillaged  by  the  barbarians,  Jtutinian  removed  the  columns 
Vm.il  2K 
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to  adorn  the  church  of  St'  Sophift  et  Cod- 

etAntinople.     It  can  now  be  identified  ooIt 

by  the  marsh;  spot  on  which  it  waa  erected 

and  by  the  pnidigtous  extent  and  magnitude 

of  Ihc  arcliea  nused  above  as  a  foundatiolL 

The  vaults  formed  by  them,  cianpa 

of  labyrinth,  and  pure  i 

undemesth.    There  is 

entire ;  but  thick  walls,  ahafta  of  o 

andfragmentsofcverjr  kind,  are  a 

scattered. 

The  Upper  Cayster  presents,  in  ita  sbcrt 
course,  no  trace  of  any  celebrated  ci^.  It 
has,  however,  on  its  southern  bank,  a  no- 
dem  town,  bearing  the  remarkable  name 
of  Tyria  or  Tireh,  but  preeentjnc  no  mean- 
menlB  to  justify  the  inferences  wnicb  migbt 
be  drawn  fitim  so  remarkable  a  name.  It 
IB  lar^  and  well  built,  and  ftom  fcurtees 
to  twenty  minarels,  rising  amid  tieea  and 
surrounding  gardens,  give  it  a  verj  beuli- 
fill  appearance.  Ita  flourishing  state  ta  doe 
to  Its  situation  in  the  finest  port  of  tlie  nls 
of  Cnyster,  which  y  ields  large  cropa  of  riw^ 
and  aJIbnIs  the  ricficet  paatures. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  the  ccaat 
sweeps  out  into  an  extended  DeDinaak, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  islana  of  Sew; 
after  which  it  turns  inward,  and  forma  a 
Bide  of  that  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
Smyrna  is  situated.  This  modem  cafohl 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  emporium  of  the  X^ 
vent,  presents  almost  the  only  n 
that  prosperity  which  v 


a  akdf 


difluBod.  The  situation  is  such  that  Smyrna  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  flourishing  placiL 
It  has  a  tine  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  and  behind,  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Meles,  which  produces  abundantly  fruits  and  vegetables.  Althourii  Sn^na 
be  not  placed  in  any  of  the  great  western  valleys,  it  is  so  near,  and  in  so  centialA  poHtka 
with  respect  to  them  all,  that  it  can  easily  draw  from  them  every  valuable  product.  With 
BO  advantageous  a  site,  this  city  losc  early  to  eminence.  Its  first  boast  was  to  have  pnm 
birth  Ui  Homer,  and  it  was  received,  though  somewhat  tate  into  the  Ionian  confedaiw^. 
It  was  dcstiuyod  by  the  Lydians,  but,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Antigonus,  roee  then  to  di 
highest  prosperity ;  so  that  Strabo  pronounces  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Asia,  "niia  pnis 
it  owed  particularly  to  its  gymnasium,  its  temple  dedicated  to  Homer,  and  the  gamal  d^ 
ganceand  arrangement  of  its  streets.  Of  the  ancient  editiceR  which  stood  on  toe  hill  atnn 
Uie  city,  only  the  ground  plan  can  now  be  traced,  the  whole  materials  having  been  itmoni 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  modem  Smyrna,  which  extends  along  the  bay  four  aSm  ii 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets  make  a  magnificent  a^earaocefltMnte 
sea;  and  the  hill,  though  stripped  of  its  classic  edifices,  has  still  a  large  Genoeae  c  '' 
its  summit.  Within  are  gloomy  walls,  narrow  and  tll-pavcd  streets ;  but  the  hooae 
the  shore  are  very  deligbtful,  having  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  t  , 
houses  at  their  verge.  The  city  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  unleie  in  17S9,have  cauied 
more  fear  than  injury ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  plague  seldom  allows  a  year  to  pass  witbont 
committing  serious  ravage)^  The  population  has  been  estimated  from  1()0,000  to  l^fMXKIt 
of  whom  30,U()I)  are  supposed  to  be  Greeks,  and  6000  Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Eon- 
peans,  chiefly  French,  are  settled  here  for  the  Levtuit  trade,  and  form  a  nmneroua  M)cia^ 
within  themselves,  which  enlivens  the  gloom  pecnliar  to  a  Turkish  city.  Hie  expects  ef 
Smyrna  are  those  of  Asia  Mmor ;  raw  sill,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drags,  wi  a  Aw 
precious  stones.    The  returns  arc  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin,  lead,  aod  glaa^ 

Prom  Smyrna,  after  rounding  a  small  promontory,  we  come  to  the  month  at  the  HemMM 
the  modcriv  Sarabat,  which  watered  one  of  the  western  valleys,  rivaUmg  in  extent  that  of 
the  Meander.  At  a  considerable  distance  up,  is  another  Magnesia,  a  celebtated  aDcioit 
capital,  which  conlmues  to  be  a  targe  and  populous  town.  Above  rises  a  very  lofty  monntaiRi 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  loadstone,  whence  the  term  ma^A  is  supposed  to  he  applied  to 
thalminera!.  But  the  most  remarkable  place  on  the  Hermnsis  that  occupied  by  the  rainnaf 
Sardis,  scattered  over  a  verdant  plain,  near  a  miserable  village,  which  yet  relaine  die  HUM 
of  Sort.    Of  the  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  the  existing  remaioi  ihow  that  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  stoBendoufl  of  Grecian  monuments,  and  the  capitals  of  that  order  appeared  to  Mr. 
Cockerell  the  finest  specimens  he  had  anywhere  seen.  Some  of  the  structures  are  of  brick, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  the  durability  which  the  ancients  could  bestow  on  that  mate- 
rial Five  miles  distant,  near  a  small  lake,  is  the  tomb^f  Halyattes,  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  as  a  monument  that  might  almost  vie  with  those  of  Egypt  or  Babylon.  This 
mound  is  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference;  but  the  rains  have  diminished  its 
original  altitude  of  200  feet  We  know  not  if  Chandler  has  much  ground  for  thinking  that 
treasure  would  be  found  here,  if  any  one  woiild  undertake  the  immense  labour  of  digging. 

We  have  still  to  survey  the  last  and  least  of  the  Ionian  valleys,  that  of  Caicus.  It  pre- 
sents the  name  and  the  site  of  Pergamoe,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  line  of  kings,  and 
containing  a  library  which  ranked  only  second  to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  place  still 
flourishes,  and  has  a  great  population,  stated  perhaps,  too  high,  at  15,000.  The  ruins  have 
not  been  accurately  observed.  In  a  fine  plain,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  is  a  tolerably 
large  but  poor  town,  called  Akhissar,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thyatira,  of  which,  however, 
no  monuments  are  now  lefl.  About  fifteen  miles  distant  is  Kirkagatch,  a  town  said  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants. 

Fnxn  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  the  sinuosities  of  this  coast  fi}rm,  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Mitjlene,  a  long  succession  of  straits.  On  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  lately  rose  Aivali  or 
Cydoma.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  poor  village,  when  a  Greek  native,  of  the  name  of 
Ecooomos,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Porte  a  firman,  by  which  his  countrjnnen  on  this 
^xit  enjoyed  a  protection,  and  even  privileges,  elsewhere  denied.  Under  these  immunities, 
and  under  the  wise  measures  of  Economos,  who  became  the  governor,  Cydonia  rose  to  be  a 
■ort  of  capital  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  measures  taken  for  their  renovation 
as  a  people.  A  college  was  established  there,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  youths  ambi- 
tious to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  adjacent  country  was  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  large  manufactories  of  oil  and  soap  were  established.  In 
1820,  Cydonia  was  estimated  to  contain  35,000  inhabitants :  the  houses  were  well  built  of 
■tone ;  Uiough,  from  the  neglect  of  forming  an  original  plan,  they  were  arranged  without 
order,  and  without  any  preventive  against  the  accumulation  of  filth.  The  population  was 
entirely  Greek,  and  formed  a  sort  of  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  paying  merely  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Next  year,  on  occasion  of  the  general  rising  of 
the  Greek  nation,  the  Pacha  of  Brusa  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place ;  a  step, 
which  induced  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  neighbouring 
tdet  of  Mosconissi.  A  general  descent  being  soon  afler  made  by  the  Greek  fleet,  the 
Turkish  ffarrison  was  driven  out ;  but,  in  retreating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  more  than 
twenty  places ;  and  tlie  native  population  had  scarcely  time  to  make  their  escape,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.     No  account  has  yet  been  received  of  its  revival. 

Passing  round  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  head,  we 
enter  on  a  scene  less  adorned  by  nature  and  art,  but  surpassing  in  fame  any  of  the  splendid 
regions  already  surveyed.  This  is  the  "  campi  ubi  TVoja  fuit," — an  interesting  and  mys- 
tenous  subject ;  on  which,  in  recent  times,  volumes  have  been  written.  Such  a  controversy 
would  evidently  be  far  beyond  our  limits.  It  is  soon  obvious  that  all  the  grand  outlines  of 
nature,  as  delineated  by  Homer,  remain  unaltered.  The  island  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbour- 
ing straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  plain  traversed  by  several  small  and  rapid  rivers ;  and, 
behind,  the  lofty  summits  of  Ida  and  the  rugged  steeps  of  Gargarus — these  still  form  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Troad.  The  details  are  involved  in  much  greater  perplexity. 
Perhaps,  in  regard  to  these,  Homer  may  have  been  less  exact,  and  may  have  taken  such 
libertiee  as  suited  the  objects  of  his  poem.  In  a  plain  oflen  inundated,  considerable  changes 
rf  surface  and  boundary  may  probably  have  taken  place ;  and  the  parties  in  the  controversy 
have  assumed  the  right  of  supposing  such  as  might  best  accord  witli  their  hypotheses.  The 
leading  data  given  by  Homer  are,  the  Scamander  rising  almost  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
from  two  fountains,  one  hot,  the  other  cold ;  the  Simois  afterwards  flowing  into  it  from  the 
right ;  a  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois ;  and  Troy  firom  a  height  overlooking 
that  plain.  The  actual  features  are,  the  Mendereh,  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which 
rises,  however,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown,  not  near  any  possible  site  of  Troy,  but  forty  miles 
8p  the  country,  amid  the  heights  of  IdiL  It  receives,  on  the  left,  a  rivulet  from  the  height 
01  Bonarbashi,  the  site  of  some  hot  springs,  and  several  remarkable  tombs ;  on  the  other,  a 
■nail  sluggish  stream,  called  the  Kalli&t  Osmack.  A  larger  one,  the  Ghiumbrek,  runs 
puallel  to  it  on  this  side,  but  falls  into  the  sea.  The  firet  hypothesis  was  that  of  Chevalier, 
according  to  whom  Bonarbashi  is  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  it  the  Sca- 
mander. He  thus  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  city  a  hill,  the  fountains,  several  large  tumuli, 
tod  other  ancient  remains.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  having  clearly  proved  the  Mendereh  to 
be  much  the  greater  stream,  and  bearing  still  tlie  ancient  name,  rejected  tlie  rivulet  of  Bo- 
narbashi as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Shnois  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  the  Kallifat 
Osmack,  which  has  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  a  tolerable  body  of  water,  but  a  slow  cur- 
rent :  floods,  however,  might  render  it  **  the  rapid  Simob."  Between  these  rivere  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchiblak,  which  may,  he  conceives,  have  been  the  site  of  Troy.    A  late  ingenious 
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writer  haa  toag-ht  to  fix  the  Siraois  in  the  Ghiumbrck,  suppoeed  then  ta  have  &]l«t  into  tlM 
Mendereh,  though  its  course  is  now  changeil.  The  btervenini;  plun  would  afibrd  aaifit 
room  for  the  coatemlin);  armies,  and  such  aa  no  other  hypotheais  presentBi  while  within  id 
ciieuit  is  a  apot  aacerlaincd  by  Dr.  Clarke  In  be  the  New  Ilium  of  Stnibo,  believed,  in  hii 
tirae,  though  not  bj  himself,  to  be  the  apot  on  which  Troy  atood.  Mr.  Letke,  aftain,  hai 
revived  the  simoac  torgolten  hypotheais  ot  Chevalier.  He  imagines  that  the  BonariHutii,  in 
consequence  of  coming  from  Tioy,  was  honouTcd  with  Uie  principal  name,  while  the  Ho^ 
dereh,  above  the  junction,  was  considered  merely  as  a  tributary.  In  its  height,  in  the  twa 
fountains,  and  in  every  other  particular,  it  will  then  correspond  to  the  deacriptkn  of  Hcuer. 
Ot.  Clarke  scaled  the  heights  of  Ida,  where  he  tbuod  the  most  nigged  and  nmantk 
un  scenery,  arkd  obtained  fran  its  wiinnut  4 

splendid  view  over  a  great  part  of  AflK 
Minor.  In  the  mterior,  on  a  fine  plai^ 
he  found  the  village  of  Aene,  recalling 
the  name  of  jEdobs;  and  Beyramitch,  ft 
populous  town,  the  modem  capital  ct  tta 
Troad.  Below,  opposite  to  Tenedoi^  tf- 
pear  the  remains  of  Alexandria  Tnw^ 
built  by  Antiganua  and  Lyaimacbna  fal 
honour  of  Alexander.  Even  at  tbe  |K» 
sent  time,  when  it  has  been  robbed  of  moit 

_       of  its  ornaments  to  enrich  Cooatantinopln 

Otibi^b  (tTrau.  all  the  splendid  appendages  of  a  Graak 

city  are  traced  on  a  great  scale;  Gf^ 
nuium  (_Jtg.  569.),  acqueduct,  theatre,  baths,  and  a  very  fine  building,  eironeonaly  culad 
tbe  palace  of  Priani,  the  marble  of  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  coatinf  of 
metal. 

We  now  enter  the  narrow  atrait  of  the  Hellespont  (the  n»odem  Dardanelles),  femiin;  &■ 
entrance  into  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  passage  is  delended  by  two  oppaaM 
forts,  called  the  Castles  of  Asia ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  remains  of  d» 
ancient  cities  of  Scstoe  and  Abydoa,  rendered  lomous  by  the  tragic  loves  of  H«IO  IbI 
Leander. 

As  the  Propontis  approaches  ita  eaatem  boundary,  it  shoots  up  the  long  and  narrow  GoU 
of  Moudania,  about  Rflecn  miles  inland  from  which,  to  the  south,  is  Boursa,  or  Bman,  Qm 
ancient  Prusa,  capital  first  of  Bithynia,  and  aflcrwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  tlie  Turkish  cmh 
pire,  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  traotftnrf 
thither.  Boursa  is  still  a  great  and  flouriahing  city,  containing  probably  not  fewer  thna 
6(^000  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  noble,  in  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  length,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  pinnacles  (tf  Olympus,  "nm 
air  is  considered  by  Browne  as  very  salubrious,  with  which  quality,  however,  the  lavnges  COB^ 
mitted  by  the  plague  durmg  Mr.  Kinneir's  residence  seem  ill  to  accord.  The  ancient  stnie* 
tures  have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  reconstnicted  in  the  shape  of  modem  nxMqOM, 
which  amount,  it  is  raid,  to  the  number  of  365,  and  some  of  them  are  very  splendid,  ite 
ordinary  houses  are  of  wood ;  the  streets  very  narrow,  but  clean ;  and  Boursa  is  albwelbet 
a  very  fine  Turkish  city.  Cloths  are  extensively  manufactured  outof  tlie  excellent  auk  anl 
cotton  produced  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  acont^tant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Smjnmaol 
Aleppo.  These  manuftcturcs  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  inliabit  tlie 
city  to  the  number  of  TfXK).  Moudania,  which  is  situuteij  on  the  milf  of  that  name,  and 
may  be  termed  the  scvport  of  Boursa,  is  a  town  built  of  wood,  inhahited  chiefly  by  Greek 
sailora. 

Only  a  few  wretched  cottages  occupy  the  place  of  Nice,  so  celebrated  under  the  I^wer 
Empire,  particularly  for  two  great  ecclesiastical  councils.  Those  humble  dwelltnn  an 
beautifiilly  situated  in  a  fine  plain  bordered  by  the  lake,  and  enclosed  b;  woodeJ  bilH 
rising  mto  the  lolty  heights  of  Olympua.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  the  yet  entire  circnit  of 
'^  walls,  with  their  lofty  towers  and  massy  gates,  make  a  rnoxt  magnificent  a 


The  interior,  however,  [a^senta  an  entire  contrasL  A  considerable  Turkish  town,  beaiinc 
the  name  of  Isnik,  had  been  built  oat  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  this  too  is  now  deserted,  ul 
nothing  appears  but  ruin  upon  ruin.  The  decaying  walls  of  the  mosques  and  palaces  are 
seen  everywhere  variegated  with  columns  and  other  fragments  of  the  more  ancient  "Ji**— 
out  of  which  they  were  constructed. 

On  turning  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  immediately  deacTj  UMlber 
great  fallen  capital,  Nicomedia,  the  modem  Is-Nikmid.  It  was  an  early  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Bithynia ;  but  its  higliest  greatness  began  under  Diocletian,  who  made  it  the  nMtn^ 
polis  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  he  lavished  in  raising  it  at  once  to  a  rifaby 
with  Rome.     In  this  character  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  Constantinople,  and  all  its  on^ 
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mnee  of  a  town  entirely  modem.  Similar  has  been  the  fiite  of  Chalcedon,  so  diftinffojahed 
in  ecclesiaBtical  history ;  its  unoccupied  area  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vinejraras. 

Scutari  is  referred  to  Constantinople,  of  which  it  forms  entirely  a  suburb.  Passing,  tiiere- 
lore,  the  Boephorus,  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  we  reach  the  Black  Sea  and  the  coast  of 
the  ancient  Bithynia.  It  is  described  as  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country,  intersected  with 
lofty  mountains  and  fertile  valleys ;  rich  in  fruits  and  wine,  and  abounding  in  noble  forests. 
Through  this  region  tbe  Sakaria,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  after  traversing  a  great  extent  of 
the  high  interior  plains,  rolls  a  full  and  rapid  stream  into  the  gulf  of  Erekli.  A  great  part 
of  its  Tower  course  is  through  a  gloomy  and  intricate  defile,  bordered  on  each  side  by  rugged 
peiqpendicular  precipices.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  country  becomes  very  lofly,  and  pre- 
oents  an  aspect  like  that  of  Sweden,  being  covered  with  noble  pine  trees,  above  which  rise 
the  mowy  tope  of  the  mountains.  These  rugged  and  gloomy  tracts  enclose  a  large  plain, 
in  the  heart  of  which  lies  Boll,  tlic  ancient  lladrianopolis,  now  a  poor  town  of  about  1000 
lioiises,  and  twelve  mosques ;  noted  for  tlic  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity.  Due  north  from 
Boli,  at  the  foot  of  stupendous  mountains,  is  the  sea-port  of  Erekli  (Heraclea),  which  still 
carries  on  some  commerce,  but  retains  nothing  of  the  grandeur  which  it  displayed  under  its 
angirml  name. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  an  elevated,  rude,  and  naked 
reg'ioa,  with  detached  cultivated  spots,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes.  The  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  Amasserah,  formerly  Amastns ;  by  Gydros,  once  Cytorus ;  by  Ineboli ; 
Inichi ;  but  above  all  by  Sinope.  This  celebrated  capital  of  Pontus,  and  emporium  of  the 
Enxine,  though  destitute  of  its  former  wealth  and  extensive  fisheries,  retains  still  a  popula- 
tion of  5000  souls,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rice,  fruits,  and  raw  hides.  Docks  for 
the  imperial  navy  are  also  maintained  there,  though  no  longer  on  a  great  scale.  The 
modem  metropolis  of  all  this  country,  however,  is  Kostamboul,  or  Kastamouni,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a  bare  dreary  region,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  Olgassus,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  great  encircling  chain.  It  contains 
ahoat  15^000  Turkish  and  3000  Greek  inhabitants,  thirty  mosques,  and  numerous  baths. 
On  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  in  the  centre,  is  a  ruinous  castle,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Conmeni. 

Eastward  from  Kostamboul  the  country  rapidly  improves,  being  watered,  among  other 
rivers,  by  tJie  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys),  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  traverses,  by  a 
cnvuitous  line,  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent  On  this  route  we  pass  Tash 
Kiupri,  with  4000  families  and  thirteen  mosques,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  and  carrying  on 
some  manufactures  of  leather  and  cotton.  It  is  the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  and  presents  some 
beautiful  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  Some  of  the  pines  in  this  neighbourhood  mea^ 
Hired  sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  were  immensely  high,  well  fitted  to  be  **  the  mast 
of  some  great  admiral  ;"but  they  are  left  to  rot,  neglected  and  useless.  Here,  also,  is  found 
Boiafaad,  a  large  beautiful  village,  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet,  and  surrounded 
by  hills  and  groves.  Vizier  Kiupri,  beyond  the  Halys,  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  district, 
hu  forty-six  villages  dependent  on  it,  and  contains  W60  inhabitants. 

A  route  almost  directly  east,  through  a  picturesque  mountainous  and  woody  country,  leads 
to  the  sliores  of  the  Euxinc,  and  to  Samsoun,  the  ancient  Aniisus.  This  city,  celebrated  first 
as  an  independent  Milosinn  colony,  and  afterwards  as  a  residence  of  Mithridates  and  Pompey, 
hu  not  now  above  2000  Turkish  inhabitants ;  but  many  of  the  adjacent  villages  are  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Constantinople. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  we  are  now  traversing,  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  a  very  flat  plain  along  Uie  sea-shore,  in  many  places  highly  cultivated ;  in  others, 
tbe  streams,  unable  to  reach  the  sea,  spread  into  swamps  and  morasses.  About  thirty  miles 
east  of  Samsoun,  the  Yeshil  Irmak,  the  ancient  Iris,  pours  into  the  sea  nearly  as  large  a 
body  of  water  as  the  Kizil  Irmak,  though  after  a  much  shorter  course.  A  little  beyond  is 
the  Thermodon,  now  called  Tcrmeh,  only  famous  as  the  spot  on  which  history  or  fable  has 
placed  the  female  warriors  memorable  under  the  name  of  Amazons.  Farther  on,  a  fine 
wooded  ridge,  which  has  formed  a  vast  amphitheatre  round  the  plain  of  Pontus,  approaches 
the  sea  at  Unieh,  the  ancient  .^nos,  a  dirty  wooden  town,  most  beautifully  situated,  and 
carrying  on  a  thriving  trade  in  cotton  stufl!s,  fruit,  and  wine  from  the  interior.  To  the  east, 
through  a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  is  Keresoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus,  a  town  c£  700 
kmses,  w^ith  a  ruinous  aspect ;  and  Tereboli  (Tripolis),  about  half  this  size,  but  in  better 
condition.  At  length  we  arrive  at  Trebisond,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Comneni,  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Xenophon  called  it  Trapenis,  from  the  oblong 
form  which  it  still  retains.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  as  usual  crowded  and 
jfloomy.  The  lofty  ancient  ramparts,  also  built  of  stone,  extend  along  two  deep  ravines  by 
Which  the  city  is  defended ;  and  considerable  ruins  show  the  site  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
habitants are  estimated  at  about  50,000,  consisting  of  all  the  races  that  inhabit  Turkey, 
Diixed  with  llie  more  varied  tribes  from  the  Caucasus.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine,  and  in  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manu&cture. 

The  high  and  wide  expanse  of  interior  Asia  Minor,  the  most  extensive,  though  by  no 
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means  the  finest  or  most  [noductive  portion,  remains  to  be  surv^ed.  The  general  chaiie- 
ter  is  that  of  a  high  bare  table-land,  begirt  with  lofty  ridges  of  mountaiiis.  Being  far  thm 
most  part  destitute  of  trees,  it  has  a  naked  aspect  Though  capable  of  sacces^l  cultif»> 
tion,  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  and  the  insecurity  of  property,  prevent  the  raising  of  any 
adequate  supply  of  grain.  On  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers,  however,  are  rich  pastures,  wbidiv 
with  the  open  country  in  general,  are  occupied  by  the  nomaciic  tribes  called  Turkman^ 
whose  habits  are  almost  wholly  Tartar.  They  are  subject  to  little  princes,  who,  acooiduig 
to  circumstances,  do  or  do  not  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Porte ;  and,  according  to  in- 
memorial  Scythian  usage,  combine  their  pastoral  pursuits  with  that  of  plundering  the  m- 
protected  traveller. 

Interior  Asia  Minor  may  be  divided,  though  without  any  precise  demarcation,  into  two 
portions,  western  and  eastern.  The  former  comprises  the  wide  range  of  the  ancient 
Phrygia,  with  the  smaller  bordering  districts  of  Galatia  on  the  north  and  Lycaonia  oo  the 
south.  In  modem  times  it  is  divided  between  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  forming  the  interior 
of  both.  The  eastern  division  consists  of  the  ancient  Cappadocia,  now  the  pachalic  of 
Sivas,  or  Sebaste,  reaching  almost  to  the  Euphratea 

The  western  division  contains  several  large  cities.  Kutaiah,  reckoned  its  ct]Htt],  le 
situated  amid  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  rivers  of  Ionia ;  and  the  whole  coontiy 
around  forms  the  vast  mass  of  those  mountains.  Even  in  its  decay,  the  population,  amoonl- 
ing  to  between  50,000  and  60,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  carry  on  a  lucratife 
trade.  The  houses  are  large,  built  on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  etreoto 
adorned  with  many  handsome  fountains.  There  are  fifly  mosques,  thirty  public  baths  lor  the 
use  of  the  people ;  and  twenty  large  khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  About  Mf 
miles  to  the  north  is  Eskishehr,  situated  on  two  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Sakaria.  Aiound  rt 
is  an  extensive  arid  plain,  the  same  on  which  Sultan  Soliman  was  defeated  by  God&ef  dt 
Bouillon.  It  was  the  ancient  Dorylsum,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  of  which  an  ancient 
one,  adorned  with  columns  of  jasper,  still  remains :  it  is  so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  for  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  The  modern  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  hooees  ere 
poor  and  ruinous.  On  the  other  side,  about  sixty  miles  due  south  firom  Kutaiah,  ie  Afiin 
Karahissar,  which  D'Anville,  on  somewhat  equivocal  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Apamea.*  It  is  placed  at  the  western  limit  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  called  here  Kal* 
der  Dag,  and  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  12,000  fimiilies.  almost  entirely  Turkic  who 
are  extensively  engaffed  in  the  manufsu;ture  of  black  felt,  and  the  culture  and  prepentioo 
of  opium ;  both  of  which  form  articles  of  export. 

The  great  road  through  Asia  Minor  runs  now  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  towards  the 
southern  coast  On  this  route  is  Ak-shehr*  (the  white  city),  the  ancient  Antiochia  ad 
Pisidiam,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  whence  cold  winds  blow,  and  torrents  rush  down  upon  the 
city ;  yet  it  contains  1500  houses,  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  with  a 
noosque  and  college  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bajazet  Farther  on  is  Ladik,  the  anciaul 
Laodicea  Combusta ;  but  tliis  is  now  a  poor  mud  village,  presenting  only  some  fragmente  of 
marble  columns,  which  the  Turks  have  converted  into  tombstones. 

Proceeding  on  this  route,  and  approaching  the  southern  line  of  mountains,  the  traveller 
reaches  Konieh,  long  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Turkish  magnificence.  It  was  IooniaiB» 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia ;  but  its  splendour  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  reii* 
dence  of  the  powerful  and  warlike  sultans  of  Roum ;  which  it  continued  to  be  till  that  kinf 
dom  sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Tartars.  Konieh  still  displays  superb  specimene  oful 
the  edifices  that  constitute  Turkish  grandeur ;  mosques,  colleges,  baths,  gradually  cmmhliaf 
into  ruin.  There  are  twelve  large  and  above  100  small  jnoeques:  those  of  ^tan  Selim 
and  Sheik  Ibrahim  are  spacious  and  magnificent  structures ;  the  marble  gates  also  of  the 
Capan  Madressa  and  other  old  colleges,  richly  adorned  with  fretwork  and  entablature,  aflM 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  ruins  of  the  aneieat 
Greek  city,  however,  had  contributed  largely  towards  its  ornament  Among  theee,  Mr. 
Kiuneir  remarked  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  which  appeared  to  him  fiilly  eqoal  to  ear 
ancient  sculpture  he  had  ever  seen.  The  modem  city,  destitute  of  commerce,  is  buih  of 
wretched  brick  huts,  and  is  not  supposed  to  contain  above  30,000  inhabitanta 

Fifty  miles  from  Konieh,  about  midway  to  the  coast,  is  Caraman,  or  Karman,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Iconium,  became  the  residence  of  a  chief  or  sultan  of  its  own  name ;  who 
reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  still  denominated  Cam* 
mania.  It  is  much  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Konieh,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  mami- 
facture  of  coarse  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  drives  a  brisk  trade  with  Taums,  Ccearee,  end 
Smyrna. 

In  the  heart  of  Phrygia,  and  nearly  m  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  considerable  citj* 
Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  capital  of  Galatia.  The  surrounding  pachalic  conaiete  of  t 
vast  plain,  abounding  in  fruits  ana  pasturage,  but  scantily  supplied  with  grain.   It  is  covered 

*  [Arundel  hat  thown  that  the  tite  of  Apamea  ia  to  be  ftmnd  it  Daenare ;  and  that  of  Aatloch  at  TalobBta. 
The  rulna  at  Akahehr  are  thoee  of  Philomeliuin.— Am.  Ed.] 
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with  Turkmans,  from  whose  roving  hordes  the  Porte  in  vain  endeavours  to  exact  even  any 
regalar  tribute.  Their  principal  chief  can  muster,  it  is  said,  30,000  horsemen  under  his  ban- 
ner. The  most  curious  product  of  this  region  is  the  Angora  ^t,  the  hair  of  which  rivals 
nlk  in  fineness.  This  beautiful  animal  thrives  only  within  a  limited  tract  to  the  westward 
of  the  HaJys,  immediately  beyond  which  it  degenerates.  The  city  crowns  a  range  of  small 
eminences,  one  of  which,  having  on  its  summit  the  now  ruinous  castle,  resembles  the  castle 
iDck  of  Edinburgh,  being  perpendicular  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  foundations  and  scat- 
tered fragments  of  great  ancient  edifices  may  still  be  traced,  but  nothing  more.  Pococke 
eelimated  the  population  at  100,000 ;  Mr.  Kinneir  at  only  20,000.  Probably  the  actual  de- 
crease has  been  considerable ;  as  the  present  pacha  makes  a  monopoly  of  the  grain,  and  in 
vmrious  ways  oppresses  the  inhabitants.  They  still,  however,  carry  on  a  manufacture  of  fine 
cemlet,  from  the  goats*  hair  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  eastern  interior  of  Asia  Minor  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  aspect  from  the  west- 
ern :  it  consists  of  wide  plains,  bare  of  trees  and  grain,  but  rich  in  pasturage.  Subject  to 
ile  roving  tenants,  the  Turkmans,  the  frontier  districts  are  also  exposed  to  inroads  from  the 
Kurds,  a  fierce  people,  whom  we  shall  find  in  their  native  seats  on  tlie  upper  Tigris.  The 
people  of  Cappadocia  were  considered  bv  the  ancients  as  rude,  stupid,  ana  uninformed ;  but 
utmgaished  as  rearing  a  breed  of  excellent  horses :  they  still  retain  their  reputation  in  both 
respects.  In  modem  times  this  territory  bore  the  name  of  Roum,  or  Rumyiah,  being  that 
fiven  to  the  kingdom  formed  by  the  great  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks ;  and  this  name  it 
retains,  though  the  Porte  ranks  it  as  the  pachalic  of  Sivas. 

The  city  of  Sivas,  the  ancient  Sebaste,  is  a  dirtv,  ill-built  place ;  the  inhabitants  coarse 
and  rode,  without  any  other  industry  than  the  old  CTappodocian  occupation  of  rearing  horses. 
The  finest  city  in  this  part  of  Asia  is  Tokat,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sivas, 
fising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the  banks  of  the  Yeshil  Irmak.  Vessels  of 
copper  are  here  made  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  to  which  is 
added  the  manufacture  of  blue  morocco  and  of  silk  stufb.  It  is  the  great  channel  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  communicating  by  caravans  with  Diarbekir  and  with 
Smyrna,  and  sending  others  to  Boursa  and  Sinope.  These  resources  support  a  population 
of  60,000,  among  whom,  as  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  the  Armenians  form  a  lar^  propor- 
tion. Proceeding  seventy  miles  in  the  same  direction,  the  traveller  r^hes  Amasia,  roman- 
tically situated  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  which  here  flows  in  a  narrow  valley  en- 
doeed  between  rocky  mountains.  The  surrounding  country  is  finely  wooded,  and  produces 
excellent  silk. 

Changing  our  direction  to  the  south-west,  afler  a  course  of  eighteen  miles  we  arrive  at 
Uskut  or  Ooscat,  a  city  raised  to  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
diie(  Paswan  Oglu.  He  long  maintained  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the  east  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  greatly  improved  under  his  auspices.  His  palace  occupied  an  immense 
apace  in  the  middle  of  the  town;  and  though  the  exterior  presented,  as  usual,  only  a  mass 
of  dead  wall,  the  apartments  were  richly  fumished,  and  profusely  adomed  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  place  was  then  supposed  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks;  but 
since  the  death  of  this  chief,  and  the  fall  of  his  house,  it  has  probablv  sustained  a  consider- 
able diminution.  Nearly  due  south  from  Uskut,  at  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  and  snow- 
capped mountain  of  Argish,  stands  Kaissaria,  capital  of  ancient  Cappadocia,  and  called  then 
Maiaca ;  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Cesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  When  sacked  by 
Sapor,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  400,000  souls.  It  still  flourishes  by  the  product  and  ex- 
port of  cotton,  which  occupies  within  a  very  narrow  circuit  a  population  of  25,000.  [At 
the  close  of  August,  1835,  2000  houses  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  injured, 
destroyed,  or  swallowed  up,  a  gceat  number  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. — Am.  £d.] 
To  the  south-east  is  found  Boston,  the  ancient  Comona,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Kizil  Irmak, 
in  a  finely  watered  plain  covered  with  trees,  and  in  high  cultivation.  It  has  8000  or  9000 
people,  and  forty  flourishing  villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  vicinity  forms  one  of  the 
most  acreeable  spots  in  Asia,  and  affords  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation.  To  the 
■nth,  m  Upper  Cilicia,  below  Mount  Taums,  is  Marash,  capital  of  a  small  pachalic  of  the 
■me  name,  which  immediately  borders  on  Syria. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  still  to  survey  its  isles,  once  celebrated 
tor  wealth,  beauty,  and  power,  now  reduced  to  a  more  complete  state  of  desolation  than  even 
the  continent.  Cyprus,  interposed  between  Syria  and  Phenicia,  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  voluptuous.  It  is  140  miles  in 
length,  by  6^3  in  breadth.  The  Cypriotes  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate 
will  flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection.  Its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
ootwitliiftandinrr  the  imperfect  cultivation,  a  good  deal  is  exported.  Wine,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  the  staple  product.  The  grapes  contain  the  richest  and  most  luscious  juice  of 
any  in  the  world ;  and  the  wines  made  from  them  are  peculiarly  famed  for  their  generous 
and  restorative  qualities.  They  resemble  Tokay ;  but  they  are  disliked  by  the  Ei^lish  as 
having  a  sickly  sweetness,  which  only  great  age  can  remove.  Its  firuits  are  also  delicious, 
particularly  the  orange  and  apricot ;  and  game  is  abundant    All  these  gifts  of  nature,  how- 
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ever,  are  rendered  abortive  by  the  deplorable  system  under  which  the  island  'w  at  present 
governed.  The  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks,  are  considered  jost  object!  fir 
oppression  of  every  kind.  The  governor,  who  resides  at  Nicosia,  is  chan^^  every  year;  tod, 
having  obtained  his  place  by  purchase,  is  impelled  to  indemnify  and  enrich  himself  bj  evetj 
form  of  extortion.  Thus,  Cyprus,  from  a  fertile  and  populous  island,  has  been  reduced  oeailT 
to  a  desert,  not  containing  more  than  60,000  or  7D,0iOO  inhabitants,  and  even  these  are  aemk' 
bly  diminishing.  Such  was  the  case,  even  before  the  recent  Greek  insurrection  had  affixded 
the  pretext  for  letting  loose  upon  this  unfortunate  island  a  horde  of  banditti,  who  exeicind 
on  an  unresisting  people  every  form  of  plunder  and  cruelty.  Till  then,  Cyprus  retained 
still  a  remnant  of  what  was  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  ancient  aspect  Its  females  still  display 
that  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were  anciently  celebrated. 
These  charms  they  seek  to  heighten  by  artificial  and  oflen  meretricious  deccratioa;  ud 
their  conduct  often  accords  but  too  well  with  the  ancient  ideas,  which  represented  Venus  as 
bom  on  this  coast,  and  as  choosing  Paphos  for  her  favourite  shrine.  They  still  carry  on  ths 
staple  Turkish  manufactures  of  leather,  carpets,  and  cotton ;  all  of  great  excellence,  the 
colours  being  particularly  fine  and  durable. 

Nicosia,  chief  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  noUt 
plain,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  fortifications  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  the  grandest  ht 
had  ever  seen ;  and  their  extent  and  solidity,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  rising  amid  tfas 
trees,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  which,  in  Mr.  £anneir*s  apprehension,  even  Shuraz  cannot 
rival.  These  fortifications  are  neglected,  and  indeed  would  not  now  be  of  much  value,  sinot 
the  place  is  commanded  by  neighbouring  hilla  The  church  of  St  Sophia,  a  very  **M^M»qt 
Gothic  structure,  retains  its  magnificence ;  but  the  palace  of  Lusignan  is  almost  entirely  in 
ruin.  The  place  contains  about  four  thousand  families,  of  whom  half  are  Christian,  dinded 
between  the  Greek  and  Maronite  churches.  They  carry  on  the  three  manufactures  above 
mentioned,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  of  wfaldi 
the  neighbourhood  is  full.  Lamica,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  seat  of  Cypriote  commeroeb 
and  the  residence  of  the  consuls  from  the  different  European  powers.  The  ancient  harbour 
is  choked  up ;  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  carried  oo  with 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Smyrna,  by  Levantine  ships  under  English  colours.  The  inhabitints 
amount  to  3000,  chiefly  Greeks.  A  neighbouring  cape,  still  called  Chitti,  exhibits  the  ruined 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Citium.  Famagosta,  the  capital,  held  by  the  Venetians  till  it 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Selim,  shows  its  former  grandeur  by  a  number  of  old  churches,  and 
by  a  handsome  palace,  now  partly  converted  into  a  mosque.  Cerina  and  Bafib  (Pkphos), 
though  only  villages,  are  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  latter,  di^ 
tinguished  by  ancient  fable  as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Another  island,  still  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  still  more  completely  ftllen,  is 
Rhodes.  It  was  at  an  early  period  renowned  as  a  commercial  power ;  but  its  existence  as  a 
^eat  republic  commenced  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  then  alone  asserted  tlat 
mdependence  which  had  been  lost  by  the  other  Grecian  states ;  extended  its  commerce  to 
the  most  distant  regions ;  and  rivalled  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kinga 
Demetrius,  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  not  only  exhausted  against  it  all  tne  ofdinair  f^ 
sources  of  war,  but  invented  the  helepolis,  an  immense  machine,  to  batter  its  formidalile 
walls.  He  was  completely  bafiled,  and  suffered  before  Rhodes  the  wreck  of  his  mOitary 
fortunes.  Even  when  this  island  was  merged  in  the  Roman  empire,  her  commercial  oodle 
was  adopted  by  that  wise  people ;  and  she  acquired  in  after-times  a  high  military  glory, 
when  the  knights  of  St  John,  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  of  loeir  lul 
retreats,  where  they  long  baffled  the  arms  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  Of  all  these  gloriee 
the  Turkish  sway  has  obliterated  almost  every  vestige.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no 
longer  a  fragment  of  its  colossus,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the 
numerous  fine  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its  in* 
habitants.  It  exhibits  only  some  massy  Gothic  churches  converted  into  mosques ;  and  con- 
tains within  about  a  fourth  of  its  former  area  a  population  of  about  5000  Turks  and  1000 
Jews ;  for,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  jealousy  inspired  by  its  former  obstinate  resist- 
ance, no  Christian  is  allowed  to  reside  withm  the  walls.  The  Grreeks  occupy,  however, 
almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  island,  but  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000  in  number. 
Rhodes  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  the  heats  being  cooled  by  the  lofty  mountain  of  Artemiim, 
which  rises  m  the  centre,  and  is  covered  with  those  noble  forests  of  pine,  out  of  which  the 
Rhodian  navy  was  anciently  constructed,  and  which  are  still  conveyed  in  large  qoantities 
to  the  arsenals  at  Constantinople.  The  lower  hills  still  pix)duce  a  little  of  uwt  wine,  so 
much  celebrated  for  its  delicate  perfume  by  the  ancient  writers.  Industry  and  cultivation, 
however,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  Rhodes  is  obliged  to  import  com  firem  Caramania. 

Proceeding  in  our  circuit  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,  we  find  Stance,  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth* 
place  of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles,  and  producing,  in  abundance,  that  stone  which  serves  as  ■ 
whetstone;  Stampalia,  Amorgo,  Patmos,  where  St  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Samos,  ■ 
larger  and  more  important  island,  whidi  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  has  been  always  cel»i 
bnSed  for  its  industry,  of  which  striking  antique  vestiges  remain.    It  has  been  liiely  dm* 
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tingnished  for  its  brave  stand  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
European  states,  from  local  considerations,  have  assigned  it  to  Turkey. 

Scio  has  experienced  a  very  different  &te.  Nature  had  rendered  this  spot  almost  a  parar 
iiie.  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  among  150,000  inhabitants,  there  were  not  above 
400  Turks.  Scio  had  become  a  great  centre  of  that  intellectual  regeneration  at  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  aimed.  A  college  had  been  established,  to  which  resorted  the  youth  of 
opulent  &milios  firom  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  which  could  number  many  eminent  pro- 
leMors  and  scholars.  All  this  prosperity  and  these  fair  prospects  were  in  one  day  destroyed. 
A  landing  having  been  effected  by  part  of  the  fleet  from  Hydra  and  Samos,  the  Sciotes  made 
a  generai  rising  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Unfortunately,  their  habits  had  been  those  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  effeminacy ;  while  their  shores,  unlike  those  of  Samos,  presented  no  barrier 
against  invasion.  They  were  unable,  therefore,  either  to  stop  or  resist  the  hordes  of  Asia, 
who  poured  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Scio  from  the  continent.  The  imme- 
^kte  consequence  was,  not  a  flght,  but  a  dreadfiil  and  general  massacre ;  the  unfortunate 
fleeing  for  shelter  to  the  ships  or  to  the  rocky  caves  in  the  interior.  Only  a  few 
iped ;  25,000  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  For  the  survivora  was  reserved  a  &te,  if 
Donble,  worse  than  death ;  the  whole,  mcluding  opulent  citizens  and  ladies  of  high  rank, 
Muig  bound,  and  put  on  board  the  ships,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna ;  and 
Scio  became  at  once  a  desert 

Mytilene,  or  Metelin,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  of  voluptuous  and  poetic  &me,  the  country  of 
Sappho  and  Alceus,  in  later  times  gave  birth  to  that  daring  piratical  chief  Barbarossa.  At 
pment  it  is  in  great  decay,  though  still  supporting  a  population  of  40,000»  half  of  whom  are 
Uieeks.  These  it  maintains  by  Uie  trade  in  oil,  of  which  are  exported  50,000  quintals,  not, 
however,  of  very  superior  quality.  Tenedos  is  a  small  rocky  island,  chiefly  metnorable  from 
tfM  position  in  which  it  stands  with  regard  to  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  derives  also  some  mari- 
tmie  importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  it  produces  a 
more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other  in  the  Archipelago. 


SuBSECT.  4. — Provinces  on  the  Euphrates, 

The  provinces  on  the  Euphrates  have  been  one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Besides  forming  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  with  Persia,  and  teing  beset 
oo  all  sides  by  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  they  have  presented,  in  their  remoteness  and 
the  difficulties  of  approach,  a  strong  incentive  for  the  usual  ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume 
independent  power.  Although  they  possess  a  still  greater  name  in  history  than  the  more 
western  divisions,  they  do  not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent  monuments.  No  Greek  or 
Boman  kingdom  ever  possessed  such  a  firm  hold  of  uiis  region  as  to  rear  oa  it  structures 
marked  by  that  high  architecture  and  those  durable  materials  which  elsewhere  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Bagdad,  were  com- 
posed of  earth  and  brick,  and  have  crumbled  into  dust  Nature,  however,  retains  all  her 
gTEDdeur  and  original  fertility,  and  presents  her  features  of  mountain,  river,  and  plain,  on  a 
Taster  scale,  though  not,  perhaps,  under  such  happy  and  beautiful  combinations,  as  on  the 
abores  of  Syria  and  Ionia. 

We  need  scarcely  name  the  great  empires,  which  established  their  seat  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Nineveh,  the  earliest,  and  Babylon,  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  in  history,  erected  here  their  vast  capitals,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
w^orld  to  subjection.  They  did  not,  however,  nearly  equal  the  extent  of  that  established  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  during  its  brief  existence  connected  the  remotest  extremities 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Internal  dissension,  and  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  invar 
aioo,  had  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  before  Hulaku  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad.  This 
event  extinguished  the  lustre  of  this  region  as  a  seat  of  empire  and  power,  and  converted  it 
into  a  mere  frontier  and  provincial  district,  in  a  great  measure  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It 
has  since  been  viewed  by  the  contending  powera  of  Pereia  and  Turkey  rather  as  an  outer 
bolwark  of  their  respective  dominions,  than  an  integral  or  valuable  portion  of  them. 

In  commencing  our  survey  of  this  region,  we  shall  begin  at  its  summit, — ^Armenia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  kmgdoms  of  Asia,  and  has  almost  always  maintained  a  respectable 
and  even  independent  rank.  Though  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  conquering 
potentates,  its  inaccessible  site  prevented  it  from  being  entirely  absorbed  by  any  one  of  them. 
They  merely  passed  by,  demanding  tribute  and  military  aid,  and  allowed  it  to  be  governed 
by  its  native  kings.  Only  once,  under  Tigranes,  Armenia  came  forward  as  a  conquering 
power,  and  its  career  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  encountered  the  disciplined 
legions  of  Rome,  led  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  the  rank  oi  their 
humblest  tributaries.  When  Parthia  set  bounds,  however,  to  the  Roman  arms,  her  rivalry 
enabled  Armenia  again  to  rear  iU  head ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  revolutions,  it  preserved 
a  native  le^overnment,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  into  a  pachalic  by  the  Turkish  power.  A 
part,  however,  was  severed,  and  appropriated  by  Persia. 

Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  fallen  political  situation,  still  encloses  between  its  rugged 
mountain^  cultivated  valleys  and  even  large  cities.    Erzeroum,  which  ranks  as  the  capital^ 
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ifl  rituated  on  one  of  its  highest  points.  The  climate  in  winter  is  intensely  cold :  snow  be^i 
to  fall  in  Auprust;  and  covers  the  ground  from  October  to  March.  Erzeroum,  however,  is 
exceedingly  healUifuI,  and  the  country  round  it  fertile ;  yet  Major  Sutherland  has  perhapi 
over-rated  the  population  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  are  said  to  be  Armenians,  and  the  rat 
Turks.  About  eighteen  miles  distant  is  Hassan  Kulaah,  a  small  town  defended  by  the 
strongest  castle  in  Armenia.  Kars,  to  the  north,  is  a  large  town,  fortified  under  Amuntii 
III.  and  contiguous  both  to  the  Russian  and  Persian  frontier;  but  the  present  pacha  hat 
attached  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  power.  Akalzike,  which 
touches  on  Uie  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Imiretta,  stand  on  the  Kur,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
arable  district    The  latter  is  an  open  populous  town,  of  considerable  trade. 

Proceeding  southwards  along  the  foot  of  Ararat,  we  come  to  the  fine  city  of  Bayasid,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  most  learned  of  all  Uie  Aiiiie> 
nians.  It  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  and  celebrated  monastery,  and  is  supposed  to  cootam 
80,000  souls.  To  the  west  is  Van,  noted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  in  its  con- 
tests witli  Persia.  Its  situation  is  so  strong  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  passsge, 
admitting  two  persons  abreast ;  and  it  is  carefully  fortified,  in  the  Oriental  st^lCf  with  a 
strong  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  surroimding  country  is  equally  beautiful  and  fertile ;  and 
at  two  miles*  distance  is  the  great  lake  bearing  the  some  name,  168  miles  in  circatnferenee^ 
but  the  water  of  which  is  too  brackish  for  use. 

On  a  lower  level  than  the  region  now  described  is  the  pachalic  and  territory  of  DiaiMdr. 
It  forms  a  high  table-land,  about  120  miles  long,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tfgm  Its 
surface  is  rugged,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys,  that  are  highly  picturesque,  been- 
tiful,  and  fertile.  The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  a  bulwark  of  the  Eastem 
Empire  against  the  Parthians.  Its  wall  of  black  stone,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  thoii|;h 
now  neglected  and  ruinous,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Kinneir  as  superior,  for  height  and  solid- 
ity, to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  wall,  with  the  towers,  and  the  mina- 
rets peering  above,  gives  to  the  city  a  peculiarly  grand  and  imposing  aspect  It  contaiBS 
d8,0()0  inhabitants,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  on  the  communication  down  the  rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  West- 
ern Asia.  On  the  northern  extremity  is  Maden,  a  town  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  MoaxA 
Taurus,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  ridges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  through  a  prodigioos 
chasm  in  which  the  Tigris  is  seen  dashing.  These  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  metallic 
wealth,  from  which  Moden  derives  its  importance.  They  produce  abundance  of  ezGelleal 
copper,  some  iron,  and  even  a  little  gold  and  silver. 

Crossing  now  to  the  eastem  bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rude  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Koordistan,  occupied  by  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  most  predatory  race  ef 
all  who  infest  the' Turkish  dominions.  They  inhabit  castles  rather  than  cities;  but  Betliiy 
on  the  northern  frontier,  forms  a  sort  of  capital.  This  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  nanow 
ravines,  branching  out  from  a  perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  castle  is  erected. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  ffmrden^ 
and  each  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  petty  fortress.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
fruits  and  provisions ;  but  few  merchants  venture  on  the  perilous  tracts  which  lead  to  and 
from  this  mountain  capital.  Although  Betlis  is  nominally  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Moosh, 
the  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  Klian  of  the  Koords,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  ef 
feudal  princes.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  is  Sort,  the  ancient  Tigranoccrta,  so  named 
firom  Tigranes,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire.  At  present  Sert  is  a  Inge 
mountain  village,  where  each  house  is  a  castle,  surrounded  by  a  wail,  and  even  a  most 
These  chiefs  resemble  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Scottish  clans :  they  possess  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  whom,  however,  they  treat  with  kindness  and  fkmiliari^, 
and  are  regarded  with  reverence  and  affection.  They  feel  unbounded  pride  in  th^  peu- 
gree,  which  they  trace  back  to  the  age  of  Noah,  cherish  a  rooted  attachment  to  their  imldrt 
soil,  and  a  hatred  of  strangers,  towards  whom  they  observe  neither  faith  nor  humanity. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Betlis  is  Moosh,  the  town  of  which  name  has  been  miade  hf 
the  Turks  the  residence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  poor  and  ill-built ;  but  the  district  contains  mi^ 
fertile  spots  and  large  villages,  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Armeniansi  Tj> 
the  south-west  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  is  found  the  small  paefafr- 
lic  of  Orfo,  marked  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  mountainous  part  of  Armenia  to  the 
sands  of  the  Syrian  desert  Its  capital  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edesn,  a  ciUr  of 
some  &me,  both  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  when  the  arms  or  the 
crusaders  placed  over  it  one  of  the  Courtenays,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  cmtni.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  well  built,  with  a  magnificent  mosque  consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  ajpopola- 
tion  of  20,000  souls.  A  village  inhabited  by  Arabs  still  beuv  the  name  and  site  of  narran, 
the  original  abode  of  the  patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  are  Racca,  the  ancient  Nicephorium,  a  favourite  residence  of  Haroim  al  Sasdiid; 
Bir,  or  Beer,  where  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  caravans  is  facilitated  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zieugnia,  a  small  castle  and  fbrt,  fbnnerly  tlM  great  Roman 
military  passage. 
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I>etceraiiiig  from  these  heights,  we  come  to  the  grreat  plain  between  the  two  riven  called 
at  present  Al^zira,  and  by  the  ancients  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  Thoug^h  partly  rocky 
UM  sandy,  it  is  in  general  capable  of  being  rendered  productive ;  but  beinff  in  many  places 
oecapied  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  others  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Kurds,  less  cultivation  is 
Wstowed  upon  it  than  on  the  mountain  valleys  to  the  north.  Mousul  or  Mosul,  the  capital, 
ii  a  lar^  ancient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  sensible  decline.  It  contains  about 
86i|000  mhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures ;  and  carries  on  a  little 
Imle.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  village  of  Nunia  appears  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  The  omy  monuments  are  mounds  of 
earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty 
or  BO  perfect  A  rampart  may  still  be  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
ftaK,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  en- 
trenchments. On  a  vast  plain  to  the  east  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  fiUe 
of  the  Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.  Mosul,  with  a  territory  of  two  miles  round  it, 
haa  been  formed  into  a  pachalic  by  itself. 

All  the  rest  of  this  country  is  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  the  upper  part  of  which, 
toeching  on  Diarbekir,  retains  still  the  mountainous  character  of  that  province.  The  most 
Borthem  town  is  Merdin,  the  old  Roman  position  of  Mardis,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
tolenble  repair.  The  houses,  which  are  rather  well  built,  rise  in  ranges  above  each  other, 
akai^  the  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  great  cluun 
of  Bicmnt  Masius.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  appear  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  Dara, 
Ike  deep  foundations  of  which  may  be  traced  for  more  than  two  miles.  The  southern  gate 
ia  ten  feet  in  thickness  and  sixty  in  height,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  are 
aeattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  detached  families,  attracted  by 
the  abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  chain  of  mighty  fortresses,  none  equalled  the 
atiength  of  Nisibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  against  the  Parthians,  till  it  was  ced^ 
to  them  by  treaty ;  ailer  which  the  Romans  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it  Only  the 
imndations  of  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  The  interior  is  filled  with  hil- 
locks of  stone  and  rubbish,  amid  which  appear  the  black  tents  of  the  Koords  and  Arabs.  On 
tlie  Euphrates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a  few  small  towns,  on  the  site,  however,  of  some 
Bcanan  stations ;  among  which  we  may  remark  Kerkesieh,  the  ancient  Circesium,  raised  to 
importance  by  Diocletian ;  and  Anna,  a  pretty  large  place,  which,  being  situated  at  the  point 
wiiere  fhe  desert  becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  often  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  com- 
ing ap  the  river  and  proceeding  across  to  Damascus. 

Between  Anna  on  one  side,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit  on  the  other,  the  rivers 
approach  to  within  fifty,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  of  each  otlier,  enclosing  between 
mm  that  magnificent  plain  called,  successively,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  now 
Irak  Arabi.  As  it  is  completely  a  fiat  sur&ce,  and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
doring  the  wet  season,  rise  to  a  level  with  it,  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  region  is  practice^ 
Ue,  and  during  its  prosperous  era  was  completely  eflTectod.  Hence  arose  an  extensive  and 
horariant  fertility,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  rendered  it  the  earlr 
seat  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Even  under  Persian  dominion  a  tribute  was  drawn  from  it 
eqoal  to  a  third  of  that  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  At  present,  the  luxuriant  harvests  which 
once  covered  this  plain  have  entirely  failed,  for  want  of  the  simple  processes  necessary  to 
piedoce  them.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  overgrown  with  impenetrable  brush- 
wood ;  the  interior,  deprived  of  the  canals  which  formerly  watered  it,  is  reduced  almost  to 
tile  level  of  the  bordermg  deserts.  **  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot 
ftrmerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings;  and  his  flocks  procure  a  scanty  pittance  of  food, 
aanid  the  fidlen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.** 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  desolation  to  which  this  region  is  now  consigned,  the  tra- 
veller still  eagerly  seeks  in  it  the  trace  of  those  mighty  capitals,  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  gave  to  it  a  lustre  unrivalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
Bagdad  alone  retains  any  actual  existence,  and  is  still  a  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  ex- 
tensive pachalic  which  bears  its  name.  It  exhibits,  however,  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the 
fay  and  romantic  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  caliphs.  Not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace 
remains ;  and  ttie  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  embel- 
lished Bagdad,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  monuments 
of  that  period  are  the  gates  and  towers,  which,  even  in  decay,  far  surpass  any  of  modem 
erection.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  with  one  or  two  colleges  and 
minarets.  Almost  all  that  is  modern  of  Bagdad  is  mean,  and  foreign  to  the  ideas  which 
the  name  excites.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass;  and 
tiie  bazaars,  though  containing  accommodation  for  a  very  extensive  trade,  are  by  no  means 
handsomely  fitted  up.  Bagdad,  since  its  capture  by  rluloku,  in  1256,  which  finally  ex- 
tinguished the  caliphate,  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Being  the  greatest  of  the 
de&teable  subjects  between  the  empires  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  most  strenuous  efBsrta  of 
both  were  exerted  for  its  possession. 

FVom  Bagdad,  we  proceed  by  a  direct  line  almost  due  south  to  the  Eaphratea,  m  search 
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of  Babylon,  a  spot  to  which  recollection  gives  an  almost  unrivalled  interest    Here,  over  ■ 

rce  extending  five  or  six  miles  in  every  direction,  are  spread  the  midoubted  remainB  of 
t  ancient  "  glory  of  nations,**  which  none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  enst 
rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  structures ;  a^  which  is  rendered  still  mare 
imposing  by  the  awful  antiquity  to  which  its  origin  ascends.    It  owed  its  foundation,  or  at 
least  its  splendour,  to  Semiromis,  whose  era  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the  gntt 
empires.    Large  additions  were  made,  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Babykxi  wu 
thus  the  work  of  successive  ages ;  but  we  have  now  no  means  of  tracing  the  share  taken  hf 
each  in  its  erection  and  embellishment    The  walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  suty 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  by  the  most  moderate  reports,  at  least  forty-five.     They  wen 
365  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  six  chariots  might  drive  abreast  along  the  top.    The  ftrm 
of  the  city  was  that  of  a  regular  square,  with  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side;  ajod  the  streets 
ran  in  straight  lines  firom  gate  to  gate.    Among  the  structures  three  were  pre-eminent,  and 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.   One  was  the  palace,  eight  miles  in  circumfierenee» 
enclosed  within  three  successive  walls,  the  interior  of  which  was  covered  with  painting 
Near  it  was  the  second  wonder,  that  of  the  hanging  gardens.     These  were  raised,  it  is  sud, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  a  Median  spouse,  accustomed  to  the  bold  scenery  of  her 
native  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  tame  uniformity  of  the  Babylonian  plain.     Having 
undertaken  to  transport  thither  the  landscapes  of  her  own  land,  he  raised  masses  of  hnge 
extent,  supported  by  arches  upon  arches,  and  covered  with  deep  earth,  which  not  oolj  pio- 
duced  plants  and  flowers,  but  presented  a  range  of  wooded  steeps,  similar  to  those  m  the 
mountains  of  Media.    Thirdly,  the  gigantic  tower  of  Babel,  or  Belus,  was  a  still  nnon 
celebrated  structure,  respecting  which  tradition,  fable,  and  history  are  stranjgelj  blended. 
Though  dedicated  by  the  Babylonian  kings  to  an  idolatrous  worship,  it  traces  its  first  origm 
to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  men,  intoxicated  by  their  first  successful  achievementi^ 
formed  the  daring  project  of  an  edifice  reaching  to  the  skies.    Converted  into  the  shrine  of 
Belus,  it  was  adorned  by  colossal  images  and  statues  of  solid  gold,  the  value  of  which  hu 
been  rated  by  Herodotus,  doubtless  much  too  high,  at  5000  talents,  or  21,000,0002.  sterliqg. 
Equally  exaggerated  has  been  its  reputed  height,  which  some  Jewish  authorities  fix  at 
twelve  miles,  and  even  Jerome  quotes  contemporary  authority  for  its  being  four  miles  )uA. 
These  ridiculous  estimates  give  way  before  the  sober  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  states  ue 
height  at  a  stadium,  or  660  English  feet,  exceeding  only  a  little  that  of  the  highest  pvxamid. 
Even  after  the  downfall  of  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  it  continued  to  be  the  UMUft 
splendid  city  in  Asia.    Alexander  was  strongly  attached  to  it,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  it  his  residence.    The  gradations  of  its  utter  decay  are  not  distinctlj 
traced  by  history.    It  seems  to  have  been  slow,  as  the  powers  which  held  sway  in  dus 
neighbourhood  chose  other  positions  in  the  vicinity  for  their  seats  of  empire.    The  kings  ef 
Syria  chose  Seleucia;  the  Parthians,  Ctesiphon;  the  Saracens,  Bagdad ;  and  each,  accoraing 
to  the  custom  of  the  East  sought  to  aggrandise  his  favourite  city  by  transporting  to  it  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  budt    Babylon  ia  at  preswt 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation : — *^  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  lie  there ;  the  dragons  howl 
in  her  pleasant  palaces.**  Yet  even  now,  afler  so  many  ages  of  desolation,  and  after  so  many 
great  capitals  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  enough  remains  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  described  it  as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  ancient  world ;  *'  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  tht 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees*  excellency.*'    Its  mighty  structures,  indeed,  are  resolved  nearly  ints 
their  original  elements :  instead  of  walls  and  towers,  we  see  only  confused  heaps  of  esith, 
bricks,  s^  rubbish ;  but  these  are  piled  almost  in  mountain  masses ;  and,  seen  afiur  along 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  proclaim  stdl  the  wonders  of  a  distant  age.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  carelm 
survey,  has  described  four  remarkable  masses,  which  cannot  however,  without  some  ^aS^ 
culty,  be  traced  to  the  ancient  stnicturea    The  first  is  a  large  mound,  called  bv  the  modem 
inhabitants  the  mound  of  Amran,  1100  yards  in  length,  800  in  breadtii,  and  nom  60  to  00 
feet  in  height    Its  great  extent  and  loose  texture  seem,  with  much  probability,  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  the  hanging  gardens.    After  crossing  a  valley  some- 
what more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  he  came  to  another  pile  forming  a  square  of 
about  700  yards,  evidentlv  the  site  of  a  finer  and  more  eli^rate  structure.    Seveial  walls 
were  entire,  built  of  the  nnest  brick,  cemented  with  lime,  ornamented  with  niches,  and  with 
some  remains  of  painting  and  sculpture.    The  natives  called  it  the  Katr,  or  palace,  and  its 
appearance  seemed  strongly  to  warrant  that  appellation.    About  a  mile  to  the  north  is 
another,  called  the  Mujelihe^  whose  sides  are  onlv  219  by  136  feet  in  lengUi  and  breadth; 
but  its  elevation  is  141  feet  greater  than  that  of  those  just  named.    The  summit  is  strewed 
with  various  fragments,  and  the  interior  contains  many  cavities,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts^ 
bats,  and  owls.    From  two  of  them  Mr.  Rich  extracted  wooden  coffins  containing  skeletons 
in  high  preservation ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportkm  of  this  structure 
would,  upon  search,  be  found  similarly  filled.    These  relics  indicate  a  royal  cemetery,  of 
which  several,  particularly  that  of  Ninus,  are  mentioned  by  historiana    Mr.  Rich,  and  some 
other  travellers  have  considered  it  as  the  tower  of  Belus,  or  BabeL    But  there  is  another 
mass,  of  vaster  dimensions,  about  ten  miles  distant  more  strongly  ^MMmHating  with  tiie 
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■i^MCt  which  we  should  conceive  that  fiunous  structure  to  present  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
782  yards  in  circuit,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  192  feet  The  bricks  are  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tioD,  ^nd  cemented  with  lime  so  closely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one  entire. 
It  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  stages,  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  solid 
pile  of  brick  thirty-seven  feet  high,  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  top.  In  short,  it  is  in  all 
xespects  the  greatest  monument  of  Babylon,  and  would  have  unquestionably  corresponded  to 
the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  that  city  but  for  its  great  distance  from  the  other  remains, 
which  causes  a  doubt  how  it  could  have  been  comprehended  even  within  the  vast  limits  of 
Babylon.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  immense  these  were,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  forti- 
fied territory  rather  than  that  of  a  city,  it  seems  scarcely  si^cicnt  to  outweigh  so  striking 
an  accordance  in  other  respects,  especially  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  extraordinary 
atmcture  situated  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Adjoining  to  this  remarkable  scene  is  the  modem  town  of  Hillah,  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  ^iphrates.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  has  several  stately  caravanseras  of  Baby- 
lonian brick,  well  regulated  markets,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Bassora 
and  the  districts  higher  up  the  river. 

Returning  to  Bc^ad,  and  proceeding  down  the  Tigris,  we  find,  about  eighteen  miles 
below,  the  ruins  of  two  great  capitals,  which  had  b^n  built  out  of  those  of  Babylon: 
Ctesiphon,  by  the  Persians,  on  the  east  side ;  and  Seleucia,  by  the  Sjrrian  kings,  on  the  west 
Of  Seleucia,  only  the  walls  and  ramparts  are  now  discoverable ;  but  Ctesiphon  still  presents 
the  outline  of  the  Tank  Kesra,  a  palace  of  Chosroes,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  have 
been  a  fitvourite  theme  of  Oriental  history  and  romance.  It  contains  in  the  interior  a  vaults 
ed  hall,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  106  feet,  and  its  lofly  walls  are  seen  fix)m  far  along  the 
plain. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  down  to  its  junction,  cannot  boast  a  single  village ;  but  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  desert,  occur  several  remarkable  places.  Meshed 
Ali  was  founded  by  Alexander ;  but  its  fame  in  the  East  rests  on  its  being,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  great  Mahometan  prophet  This  tomb  forms  a  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  infidels  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  its  walls. 
An  elegant  dome  which  surrounds  it  was  gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  supported 
hf  a  constant  influx  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  number  of  Persians  of  rank,  whose  bodies  are 
tzmnsported  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground.  Between 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufa,  a  place  of  such  antiquity,  that  firom  it  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters have  been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cufic.  It  was  enlar^red  by  Omar,  who  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs ;  but  afler  the  transference  to  Bagdad,  it  fell  soon  into  decay.  At  pre-« 
sent  there  remains  little  more  than  the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated ;  a  plain  build- 
ing, which  the  Mahometans,  however,  hold  in  peculiar  veneration.  Both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  are  here  possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  whom  the  most  powerful  is  that  of 
Mootefidge,  which  can  bring  four  thousand  horse  into  the  field.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  afler  having  for  so  long  a  space  enclosed  this  majestic 
plain  in  their  parallel  course,  unite  a  little  below  the  village  of  Coma.  The  combined 
itream  receives  the  name  of  Sliat-ul-Arab,  and  presents  still  some  remnant  of  the  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Babylon,  its  banks  abounding  with  grain,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits. 
On  this  branch  is  situated  Bassora,  or  Bussora,  a  great  city,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  a  great 
part  of  which  space  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations ;  and  intersected  by  canals  navi- 
ffable  for  small  vessels.  Its  most  important  trade,  being  Uiat  with  India,  is  carried  on  part- 
nr  by  British,  but  chiefly  by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  500  tons  burden  can  ascend 
the  river  to  this  point.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  60,000 ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Indians,  Persians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  East  They  have  not  expend- 
ed much  of  their  wealth  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
ne  houses  are  meanly  built  of  brick ;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  valuable 
merchandise  deposited  in  them ;  and  there  is  only  one  mosque  which  has  a  decent  appear- 
ance. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia  forms  an  extensive  country,  or  rather  region  of  Asia.  It  is  a  peninsula  comprising 
rly  the  whole  south-west  portion  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sect.  I. — General  (huline  and  Aspect, 

The  boundaries  of  Arabia  are,  on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  called  also  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  separates  it  fi^m  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,    On  the  south  it  has  the  Indian  Ocean^ 
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part  of  which  separates  it  from  Berhera.  As  the  coast  chanftes  its  direction,  it  hM  still  tar 
some  time  this  ocean  on  the  east,  opposite  to  the  distant  shores  of  Malabar :  bat  this  great 
sea  is  soon  narrowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  divides  Arabia  from  the  south  of  Peinu 
A  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Golf  would  seem 
the  natural  boundary  of  Arabia,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  desert  which  stretches  to  the  noitli- 
ward,  and  is  of  a  character  so  decidedly  Arabian,  that  it  has  always  been  referred  to  that  put 
of  Asia.  This  wilderness  forms  a  gulf,  as  it  were,  between  two  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
continent — Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  west ;  and  the  once  great  empires  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  now  sunk  into  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  east  This  tract  of  Arabta^ 
continually  narrowing  to  the  northward,  is  finally  closed  at  an  angle,  as  it  were,  by  the  lofty 
mountain  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  region  are  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  especially  towanb 
the  north ;  but  if  we  close  it,  as  seems  reasonable,  about  Palmyra  and  Anna,  we  shall  then 
have  a  length  fix)m  north  to  south  of  22^,  or  somewhat  more  than  1500  miles.  The  greatait 
breadth  across  from  Mecca  is  not  less  than  20^,  or  1200  miles ;  but  this  is  narrowed  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  little  more  than  half  that  dimension,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  the  north- 
ward. With  these  dimensions,  under  such  a  climate,  and  in  a  position  so  central,  Arabia 
would  have  been  the  finest  country  of  Asia,  had  it  possessed  one  essential  element,  that  of 
water.  Deprived  of  this,  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  ever  borne  the  character  of  duert,  §at 
which  its  very  name  has  become  proverbial.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  ezceptioni^ 
particularly  the  country  of  Yemen,  which  has  been  called  the  Happy  Arabia ;  but  in  geneialy 
over  all  the  vast  expanse,  naked  rocks  and  arid  sands  predominate. 

The  privation  of  water,  whence  the  barrenness  of  Arabia  arises,  is  incident  to  all  ooun- 
tries  under  the  torrid  zone  in  which  moisture  is  not  collected  by  great  ranges  of  mountains 
Lofty  chains,  like  those  of  Ararat  and  Imaus,  seem  necessary  to  pour  down  those  mighty 
streams  that  fertilise  the  burning  plains  of  Asia.  Arabia  is  not,  indeed,  destitute  of  tracts 
that  hav^  a  mountainous  character ;  but  these  present,  in  genera],  only  long  rocky  ridges^ 
whose  scanty  streams  are  quickly  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  waste.  Sinai  and  Hoceb^ 
towering  over  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  famous  by  great  events,  form,  probaUy* 
the  most  elevated  portion.  In  the  Hedjaz,  however,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  MedinSt 
are  found  the  Ramleah  mountains,  and  other  chains,  whose  aspect  suggested  to  the  ancients 
the  name  of  the  Stony  Arabia.  Another  continuous  chain  of  the  same  character  appean 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Nedsjed,  or  central  district  Between  these  stony  ridges  are 
interspersed  what  are  called  wadis,  narrow  watered  valleys,  which  a  degree  of  vegetatioo, 
sometimes  even  brilliant,  distinguishes  from  the  surrounding  waste.  Yemen,  the  Aiahia 
Felix  of  the  ancients,  presents  an  aspect  still  more  favourable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  Red 
Sea,  indeed,  extends  a  belt,  called  the  Tehftma,  of  the  most  absolute  and  dreary  barrennenL 
But  behind  this  Yemen  rises,  not  into  the  naked  rocks  of  the  interior,  but  into  vnriMmUA 
hills,  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs.  Yet  even  this  tract,  though  olrtio- 
guished  for  beauty,  is  fertile  by  contrast,  and  cannot  vie  with  the  luxuriant  plains  of  other 
Oriental  countries. 

In  all  Arabia  scarcely  a  river  can  be  said  to  exist  Torrents  alone  are  seen  daslung  down 
the  rocks;  and  after  diffusing  verdure  over  a  valley  of  small  extent,  are  absorbed  in  tfissuid. 
They  seem  never  so  copious  as  to  form  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  lake. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  L  Sect  II.  p.  218. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Botany, 

The  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  countnr  may  be  at  once  surmised  from  the 
name  ofits  two  great  divisions,  Arabia  PetrsBa,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  A  third  portion  is  the 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so  called  on  account  of  its  comparative  fertility.  Another  reaaon 
assigned  for  the  name  of  Happy  being  given,  is,  that  from  this  district  were  introduced,  by 
way  of  Egypt,  into  Europe,  so  many  precious  spices,  as  spikenard,  cinnamon,  caasta,  cardtp 
moms,  pepper,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  country,  though  the  Arabs  are 
now  well  known  to  have  themselves  imported  them  from  the  Eaet  Indies.  ForskiU,  however, 
who  has  published  a  flora  of  this  particular  district,  tells  us  that  an  almost  continual  drought 
and  a  too  serene  sky  grievously  injure  the  soil,  and  render  it  unfit  for  cultivatkm.  To  mil 
evil  may  be  added  whole  armies  of  locusts  (**  the  daughters  of  heat**),  which  everjf  where 
devour  the  herbage ;  graminivorous  birds,  which  are  the  pest  of  the  corn-fields;  and  muBikh 
tions  of  the  sea,  tliat  impregnate  the  fields  with  salt,  and  destroy  their  fertility.  Cryptogamic 
Plants  are  almost  wholly  wanting ;  the  Ghnsses  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
north,  and  Junci  and  Carices  are  almost  unknown.  Littoral  plants  occupy  the  shore  in  a 
sandy  or  argillaceous  soil.  Campestral  Plants  {Cawy^tret)  abound  more  at  you  i^ipmiA 
the  mountains,  and  under  the  ahide  of  trees,  and  exist  in  society.    There  are 
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torn,  jpielding  Holcua  and  Pauicum  dichoUanum.  The  Phueoliu  ia 
as  tbe  Trifblium  alexBodriiium  is  in  Egypt  The  camel,  when  he  e 
tiUes  OD  Cucurbilaceous  and  Climbing^  Plants. 

The  Cetealia  are  not  confined  to  the  plains,  bat  they  extend  to  the  mountaiiu;  art  usiat- 
ing  nature  in  the  fonnation  of  hanging  gardens  and  fields,  these  being-  supported  by  walls 
aaa  earth  carried  thither.  Coflee,  esculent  plants,  and  the  Cerealia,  are  plaiited,  especiallj 
Wheat  These  amphitheatres  of  fields,  supplied  with  water  by  cisterns,  aflbrd  an  extnor* 
dinary  and  novel  speoCacle  to  the  traveller.  In  the  plains  tbe  Holcus  Durra  (//.  Sorghum) 
is  «lnw«t  the  iKily  bread-com  cultivsted.  Of  this  there  are  three  harvests  in  the  year ;  two 
tnottths  and  a  half  Eufficing  to  bring-  the  grain  to  maturity.  Tbe  first  crop  is  sowed  hj  the 
aaliTee,  the  two  next  spring  up  spontaneously ;  but  the  grain  can  only  be  secured  by  keep- 
iBiriip  a  conslsnl  noise,  and  a  perpetunl  watch,  to  drive  away  the  birds. 

The  forests  are  confined  to  the  mouotains  and  adjacent  valleys.  In  all  TehAma  (a  district 
which  occupies  almost  all  the  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea)  there  are  none  ex- 
cept at  Surdud.  These  mountain-trees,  though  exposed  to  the  most  powcriii]  winds,  grow 
■tnjght  and  lofty :  they  consist  of  various  species  of  Fig,  of  which  Forskal  enumerates  no 
leas  than  eight ;  Sceura,  Keura  odorifera,  a  superb  tree,  like  a  palm,  but  without  a  epatha, 
iBDch  prized  on  account  of  the  delicious  odour  it  exhales,  one  spike  alone  sufficing  to  per> 
fimie  a  whole  ipartment  for  a  long  time,  if  placed  in  a  rather  moist  situation ;  Tomex  glabra; 
Cynanchium  arboieum ;  Catha,  a  tree  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  along  with  the  Cofieei 
tbe  Arabe  eating  the  leaves  od  account  of  their  many  virtues :  no  plague  can  come  near  Ihe 
dwelling  where  this  is  cultivated,  nor  any  infectious  disease  attack  a  person  who  carries  a 
bwich  of  this  tree  in  his  bosom ;  and  Mwrua,  besides  some  unknown  species.  Palms  inhabit 
tbe  sandy  plains  of  Tehfima. 

The  gardens  of  this  country  contain  little  more  than  esculent,  odoriferous,  and  dyeing 
flMBta.     Thus  much  M.  Forakal. 

Rather  than  attempt  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia, 
</  which  so  little  is  known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  few  of  the  plants 
which  ars  meet  valuable  in  the  arts  or  in  commerce,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  peculiar 
to  the  country.     And  in  the  first  rank  will  undoubtedly  stand  the 
Cc^ee  (Jig.  570.),  of  which  Arabia  Felix,  if  not  the  native  country,  is  the  favoured  spot 
,«  where  this  shrub  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfection.     It  ia  a  pro- 

duction of  the  highest  value.  Some  say  it  is  a  native  of  Upper 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Arabia ;  others  consider  it 
an  aboriginal  of  Yemen.  Bruce  maintains  that  it  grows  spcota- 
neouslv  in  Abyssinia,  being  &und  wild  m  the  greatest  abmtdancfl 
from  Cal&  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  that  country,  indeed,  ft 
has  been  considered  to  be  cultivated  Irom  time  immemorial; 
and  the  same  author  assures  us  thai  the  Gaile,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  Africans,  in  their  incursions  into  Abyninia,  being  obliged 
to  traverse  immense  deserts,  carry  with  them  nothing  to  eat  but 
coffee,  roosted  until  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  to  a  con- 
sistency that  will  permit  its  being  rolled  up  in  balls  and  put  into 
a  leathern  bog.  One  of  these,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball, 
keeps  them,  they  say,  in  strength  and  spirits  duringa  whole  day's 
fatigue,  better  than  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  meal  of  meat  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  from  Arabia  that  Europe  first  became  acquainted 
irith  coffee ;  and  it  ia  from  Arabia  that  the  islands  of  tbe  East  and  the  islands  of  the  West 
have  derived  it,  where  it  is,  perliaps,  cultivated  to  a  much  greHtei  extent  than  in  Arabia 
itself.  We  can,  at  best,  form  but  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  grown,  from 
that  which  is  exported  to  Europe  :  for  ^1  Arabia  yields  to  Europe  annually  only  l^SOO.OOO  Iba. 
weight ;  while  St.  Domingo  has  in  one  year  exported  71,6G5,1B7  Ibe.,  Surinam  15,387,000 
Qb.  ;  and  other  American  islands,  and  even  Peraia,  and  Suez,  have  gread^  exceeded  in  ex- 
port the  quantity  derived  from  Arabia.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of^  forty  or  fiily  feet, 
with  a  stem  tour  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  copious  evergreen  foliage,  white  Sowen^ 
and  red  berries,  are  too  well  known  in  the  sbives  of  our  own  countr^r  to  need  description. 

The  Mocha  Coffee,  as  the  seeds  of  the  berry  cultivated  in  Arabia  are  called,  ia  distin- 
guished from  the  coticc  of  other  countries  by  the  roundness  and  smallness  of  the  grain;  the 
reason  for  whjch  is,  that  one  out  of  the  two  seeds  in  the  berry  is  abortive,  and  the  other 
avumes  a  rounded  form,  tor  want  of  the  mutual  pressure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
given.  The  superior  quality  depends  partly  on  the  time  and  manner  of  ^thering  the 
Hocha  coffee,  and  still  more,  pi^rhapa,  on  the  soil  and  site  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
^anta.  The  bcwt  sort  is  grown  on  tlic  mountains  of  Hadje,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Beit-el-feki(^h.  a  spot,  of  which,  besides  an  execrable  plate,  we  have  a  description  in  the  first 
volume  of  Voyage  rn  Arabie,  by  Niebuhr.  "  My  travelling  companions,"  says  he,  "  whom 
I  had  expected  lo  find  at  Hadje,  were  in  the  gardens  on  the  mountain  where  tbe  coKe 
grows.    1  followed  Ihem  thither  tbe  next  day,  taking  a  nearly  east-«oath-eaal  dii«cUon, 
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lowaidB  KuBmai  uid  1  orertook  them  at  Bulgose,  one  of  the  villagw  which  priueipaUjr  d» 
pend  for  subBistence  on  the  culture  of  coffee.  Neither  ssBes  dot  moles  cui  be  dim  k 
chmbing  these  mountJiuis:  it  is  neceasary  to  ascenil  the  steep  places  by  s  Mad.  wbiehi  bainr 
only  mended  at  wide  intervals,  is  extremely  bod.  Tu  me,  howeTer,  who  had  just  qattUd 
the  arid  and  sandy  plains  of  Tehlma,  wheie  I  had  been  accusttnned  to  walking,  it  apf  ' 
delightful,  as  I  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  which  fonned  the  principal  p 
lions  of  coffee. 

"  It  was  only  near  Eabhme  that  I  had  seen  a  single  small  hill  of  these  loug  and  pentagooftl 
stones  that  I  have  formerly  described;  but  here  a  great  portion  of  the  mountain  wtrmwl  lo 
consist  of  this  sort  of  stone ;  the  detached  rocks,  likewise  composed  of  it,  pcesented  ■  ttrik- 
ing  appearance,  especially  where  water  was  trickling  from  the  summit  of  the  rocka,  add 
formed  cascades  which  appeared  as  if  eupported  on  little  upright  columns.  It  is  easy  to  d^ 
tach  these  stones  troro  the  rocks,  and  they  are  used  to  make  stepa  on  the  road,  aa  well  U 
for  the  walls  with  which  it  is  nciedfli)  to  prop  up  the  gardens  where  the  coSee  ia  ^wn,  ai 
the  slope  of  [he  mountains ;  from  which  it  appears  that  these  stooea  are  very  semceahle  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  country. 

"The  tree  that  produces  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe,  It  was  covered  with  flowen 
near  Bulgose,  which  difiiised  an  agreeable  scent  All  the  gardens  are  situated  on  platfbraM, 
one  above  another.  Some  are  Dt3y  watered  by  fain :  in  others  there  are  Urge  reserroiw 
{Birket)  on  the  higher  parts,  whence  the  running  water  is  conducted  and  distributed  oraf 
all  the  beds,  where  the  trees  txe  gcoerallv  grown  so  cloee  together,  that  the  tiui  cunot 
make  its  way  between  them.  We  were  told  that  the  trees,  thus  artificially  iitigatod,  bora 
fhiit  twice  a  year:  but  that  the  beans  ripened  only  once;  those  of  the  seccaid  crop,  whidi 
did  not  attain  to  complete  maturity,  being  inferior  to  the  first" 

Balsam,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh,  Gum,  Aloes,  Senna,  and  Tamarinds,  are  other  ataida 
commodities  of  Arabia,  that  have  given  the  country  a  name  aod  a  rank  among  coouiWKkl 
nations.  The  Balsam  (Amyris  Opabaliamum  or  gileadentu,  perhaps  both  one  and  the  other) 
has  already  been  noticed  when  treating  of  Palestine ;  it  being  generally  supposed  to  ban 
been  introduced  baia  Ambia  to  Mount  Gilead.  frankincense  is  the  produce  of  Junipenw 
lycia  (which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia), — end  was  extennvely  aa- 
ployed  in  their  sacrittces  by  the  Hebrews,  who  obtained  the  best  from  Arabia,  as  do  the 
Itmnan  Catholics  at  the  present  day  for  their  incense.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  plant 
affording  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  there  called  Liban  cr 
OUban.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  in  the  Atialic  Rfiearchei  by  Mr.  Colebnioke,  the 
trueOlibanum  is  thcpjmof  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  Boswelliaserrataof  Dr.  Roxburgh  ;ud 
the  fiankincense  it  yields  was  very  likely  to  be  imported  by  the  Arabians,  and  thence  Knt  to 

difierent  countries.  

ctn  Myrrh  is  a  gum-resin  which  is 

supposed  to  exv3e  from  the  Amyria 

Kataf  of  FoTshal.     Guot-arahic,  as 

it  is  called,  is  produced  by  Acacia 

arabica  (Jig.  571.),   (of  which  an 

excellent  figure  is  given  by  Dr. 

Roxbur^)    and    probably    many 

other    individuals    of    the    mme 


Of  the  Aloes,  the  Aloe  (dScinalis 
of  Forskil  is  mentioned  l^  that 
author  as  the  species  which  aflbrds 
the  famous  East  Indian  Aloes,  called 
Soccotrine  Aloes:  the  same,  pro- 
bably, as  the  Aloe  Soccotrina 
(J/(.  572.)  of  De  Candolle,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Soccotra,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  Perhaps  the  same  species  exists  m  Africa.  In  the  p; 
six  species  of  this  genus  as  mentioned  by  ForskftI,  of  several  Stapelias,  and  soom  Me* 
bryaptbema,  Arabia  has  some  affinity  in  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops. 

The  Arabian  physicians  first  made  known  the  vaiuable  properties  cff  Senna  ai  a  mMiciBi^ 
and  the  Senna  of  Arabia  is  the  folia^  of  Caseia  lanceolata  of  ForskfiL 

Tamarinds  are  the  fruit  of  Tamarmdus  officinalis,  a  beautiful  tree,  now  cultivated  in  tH 
the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  fruit 

The  fruits  of  temperate  and  wanner  climates  ore  equally  grown  in  AraUa-  Goorda  uril 
Melons,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pomegranates,  Dates,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Almonda,  Filbeita,  Pew^ 
Figs,  Oranges  and  Lemcms,  and  even  the  Mangosteen. 


T.  2.—Z»)ob>g% 
The  Zoology  of  Arabia  is  nearly  of  a  similar  cbar«cter  to  Uutt  ot  Nonben  A&in  ud 


Cupnn  Ruana; 

tioni  in  Ihe  produ 

the  whole  citent  of  Northern  Africa,  Peraia,'and'WeBtem' India,  poBserees  the  Cftmel  kdA 

the  Dromediry,  to  which  travellers  abo  add  Ljnxes,  Jackals,  Hveima,  Monkeys,  Jerboas, 

and  nrious  Panthera.     Information  so  desultoiy  and  vague  ia  of  little  wilue,  as  leading  to 

no  correct  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  intended. 

The  Arabian  horses  {fig.  573.)  are  well  known  tiD  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  (he  idea 
that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  deserts,  as  asserted 
by  the  old  writers,  is  now  justly  exploded.  Major 
Smith  is  of  opinion  that  this  noble  animal  was  abori- 
ginal in  Great  Tartarj'.  In  no  country  is  he  more 
esteemed,  or  are  his  faculties  in  consequence  more 
developed,  than  in  Arabia,  The  wandering-  Arab  rf 
the  desert  placea  his  highest  felicity  in  his  horses, 
and  is  so  attached  to  them,  that  they  are  moro  hia 
companions  than  his  servants.  It  is  by  these  tribes 
that  nearly  all  the  horses  are  bred  ;  and  they  ara 
known  under  two  denominations.  Kadeschi  are 
horses  of  an  unknown  race,  and  kochlant,  those 
whose  genealogy  is  known  for  2000  years :  this  race, 
thej  uaert,  originated  Trom  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  To  establish  the  genealogy  of  fa  kochluu, 
tlie  nioat  rigorous  vigilance  is  employed,  and  such  formalities  and  certificates  required,  aa 
'  defeat  all  attempts  at  imposition.  The  horses  of  this  noble  race  are  sold  at  enormous  pricea, 
bat  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  the  Arabs  to  part  with  the  mares.  An  Arabian 
will  generally  carry  his  master  from  eighteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  the  day.  They  perspire 
little,  and  poesees  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  endurance,  vigour,  and  ad- 
mirable temper. 

Locusts  in  vast  numbers,  and  of  different  species,  periodically  devastate  this  and  the 
nei^bouring  regions  or  Africa,  from  whence  they  have  emigrated,  at  distant  intervals,  to ' 
Skilj  and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Europe. 

Sect.  III. — HUtorieal  Geography. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  former  periods  of  Arabian  history,  we  find  reason  for 
miipriae  at  the  little  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple- By  the  aid  of  scripture,  we  are  enabled  to  ascend  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
ovmnencement  of  ordinary  record  ;  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  a  mode  of  exisU 
ence  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  modem  Arabian  aheik.  In  tlic  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
itefi,  on  the  borders  of  the  clesert,  we  find  the  same  combination  of  plunder  and  traffic  which 
has  ever  since  fonned  the  occupation  of  their  cotintrymen.  The  borders  of  the  desert,  how- 
ever, where  it  mer^s  into  the  fertile  territory,  became  ultimately  the  seat  of  several  demi- 
Anhian  states,  which  attained  to  considerable  power  and  even  opulence.  Foremast  among 
these  were  Ammon,  Moah,  and  Eldom  or  Idumea;  countries  which,  besides  their  other  sd- 
Tantagea,  appear  to  have  been  enriched  by  a  portion  of  the  transit  trade  with  India.  The 
most  orilliont  and  distinguished  part  of  Arabia,  however,  was  that  designated  "  the  Happy^" 
•ad  called  Sabca,  and  in  scripture  Shcba.  Adding  to  its  own  productions  the  myrrh  and 
tMlaaniB  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Bcrbera,  it  seems  also  to  have  been  a  depAt  for  the  gold, 
■picea,  and  other  precious  commodities  of  India  and  tropical  Africa,  which  appear  even  to 
Iwve  been  often  connidcred  by  the  ancients  as  it^  native  products.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  of 
thia  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  appear  to  have  always  been  the  meet  active  mer- 
cantile navigalors  of  the  Eaittern  seas. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  of  that  long  era  which  belongs  to  ancient  history,  Arabia  pre- 
•erved  iU  interior  pastoral  state,  while  tts  relations  with  foreign  nations  were  confined  to 
commerce  and  to  petty  maraudinjr.  It  also  preserved  its  independence  unaffected  by  those 
great  events  which  changed  the  fate  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  wasnot  imtil  the  seventh 
century  of  tite  Christian  cm,  that,  after  a  singular  revolution,  it  came  ferth  with  a  mighty 
sweep  to  change  tlie  destinies  of  the  world.  The  decline  of  the  Ronmn  empire,  the  cor- 
ruption and  di.stractidiiH  of  the  Eastern  church,  all  bvoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  fanaticism. 

Blabomer,  at)er  beinir  <i>r  rears  nn  exile  and  a  fugitive,  at  length  succeeded  in  uniling 
under  his  standard  all  tlie  nomadic  and  warlike  tribes  of  central  Arabia.  In  less  than  fifty 
years,  that  alandird  waveil  triumpliant  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  uncon- 
qucred  regions  beyond  tlie  Oxun  Wherever  it  came,  it  stamped  on  mankind  a  new  charac- 
ter.— dark,  gloomy,  severe, — combining  a  hard  austerity  with  a  voluptuous  indulgence,  and, 
except  in  some  transient  instances,  hostile  to  all  the  improvements  of  art  and  science,  The 
caliphf  who  first  succeedeil  Miiliomet,  and  ruled  the  meet  extensive  empire  on  the  globe, 
still  retained  the  rude  simplicilv  of  the  Arab  pastoral  life,  with  the  aacetic  self-denial  of 
ainlB  and  religious  teachers.     The  messenger  who  brought  to  Omar  the  tiding!  at  the  cap- 
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ture  of  Alexandria,  found  him  sleeping  among  the  beggars  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  The  wealth,  however,  which  flowed  in  from  every  quarter,  soon  produced  their 
usual  effect  of  exciting  a  taste  for  pomp  and  pleasure.  The  court  of  the  caliph  acquired  an 
almost  magic  splendour;  while  poetry  and  the  sciences,  regarded  with  contempt  and  horror 
by  the  earliest  of  these  militant  apostles,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  under  the  patronage 
of  Ilaroun  al  Raschid  and  Almamoun.  By  that  time,  however,  the  rude  rocks  uid  desot 
sands  of  Arabia  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  fit  residence  for  the  opulent  commanders  of 
the  faithful.  They  had  transferred  their  residence  to  Bagdad,  within  the  old  and  fiivourite 
seat  of  empire,  on  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain.  Thus  left  to  herself,  Arabia  seems  to  have 
resumed  her  natural  and  original  character,  even  long  before  the  court  of  Bagdad  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  Tartar  invasion. 

Arabia  was  thus  again  detached  from  other  countries,  and  restored  to  her  pristine  state  of 
rude  and  roving  freedom.  Her  coast,  however,  suffered  severely  from  the  extended  dcxnini^ 
tion  of  the  Turks,  who  two  centuries  ago  had  occupied  its  western  ports  as  far  as  Mocha,  and 
established  a  system  destructive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  they  had  so  lonff  enjoy* 
ed.  The  decline  of  that  empire,  first  felt  in  its  extremities,  enabled  the  Arabian  sheiln  to 
regain  their  independence. 

A  fresh  fennentation,  similar  to  the  former,  during  the  last  century  agitated  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  A  prophet  of  obscure  birth,  Abdul  Wahab,  appeared,  about  1720,  and  drew 
numerous  followers.  His  first  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  enect  a  reform  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  to  remove  the  traditions  which  had  been  grafted  upon  it,  and  to  prevent  divine 
honours  from  being  paid  to  any  human  object,  even  to  Mahomet  Ultimatoly,  perhaps,  he 
has  only,  by  becoming  a  prophet  himself,  added  one  to  its  superstitions.  He  does  not 
appear  m  the  first  instance  to  have  contemplated  the  difRision  of  his  tenets  by  force.  Bat 
Ibn  Saoud  or  Sohoud,  a  young  and  warlike  prince,  inspired  either  by  religious  prosclyttani 
or  political  ambition,  not  only  espoused  the  Wahabite  tenets,  but  undertook,  by  the  swoid, 
to  compel  mankind  to  embrace  them.  Successively  conquering  and  incorporating  the  little 
surrounding  communities,  he  at  length  united  under  him  all  the  warriors  of  the  Nedsjed,  the 
central  and  purest  seat  of  the  Arabian  manners.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina ;  and,  extending  his  conquests,  threatened  at  once  Mocha,  Caira^ 
and  Damascus.  Perhaps  he  and  his  successors  might  have  established  a  new  empire  over 
the  East,  had  they  not  been  encountered  by  the  kindred  energies  of  Mohammed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  That  chief,  directing  with  equal  vigour  more  regular  resources  and  nxvre 
disciplined  troops,  proved  an  overmatoh  for  the  militant  apostles  of  the  desert  He  drove 
them  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  obliged  them  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty.  Ibrahim,  his 
son,  pursued  them  down  to  Deraiyc,  tlic  capital,  which  he  took,  makmg  prisoner  Abdallab, 
the  son  of  Saoud,  who  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  and  put  to  death.  A  situatioa  m 
remote,  however,  girt  with  so  wide  a  circle  of  desert,  rendered  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
Waliabites,  who  watch,  probably,  a  more  favourable  moment,  if  such  should  arise,  for  another 
invasion  of  the  more  favoured  regions  by  which  they  are  on  every  side  surrounded. 

SfccT.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

Arabia  is,  and  has  been  from  tlie  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and  pettj 
lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a  sort  of  soprenie 
independent  power  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.  The  sway  of  the  father  of  a  family, 
the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is  that  of  which  the  influence  is  still  most 
strongly  felt  among  the  Arabs.  Each  little  community  is  considered  as  a  fomily,  the  he»d 
of  which  exercises  paternal  authority  over  the  rest  These,  in  the  course  of  succession  or 
migration,  are  split  into  several  branches,  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without  being  dependent 
on  each  other ;  but  their  genealogies  arc  carefully  counted,  and  the  representative  of  the 
senior  branch  is  always  regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  deference.  The  repul^ 
lican  form,  which  originated  in  the  bosom  of  cities,  has  never  been  known  or  even  attempted 
in  Arabia ;  but  a  certain  form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election  of  a  great  sheiK  or 
"  sheik  of  sheiks,"  who  holds  the  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to  a  certain  &mily,  but 
out  of  that  family  the  election  is  made  by  the  inferior  sheiks,  from  general  fiivour  or  the 
opinion  of  merit  This  sway,  however,  can  never  be  said  to  assume  a  feudal  aspect,  or 
enable  him  to  summon  the  other  chiefs  as  vassals.  Each,  entrenched  in  his  rocky  castle,  or 
roaming  with  his  camels  and  flocks  over  the  expanse  of  the  desert,  holds  himself  independent 
of  every  other  human  power.  Individual  followers,  however,  are  always  ready  to  flock  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  standard  of  some  successful  warrior,  who  promises  either  daring 
adventure  or  rich  booty.  Heuce  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  collect  some  thousands  of  free- 
booters, sufficient  to  lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the  route  near  which  they  hover. 
On  that  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  the  tract  along  the  Euphratee, 
large  moving  encampments  continually  pass  to  and  fro,  observing  the  progress  of  the  traveller 
and  the  caravan,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fitvourable  juncture.  In  the  interior, 
among  the  Bedoween  camps,  this  warlike  temper  vents  itself  in  almost  perpetual  petty  con- 
flicts with  each  other.    Twice  only,  men  of  powerful  and  aapuing  genius  have  aucoeeded 
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ndered  as  a  rightful  prey ;  while  he  who  approaches  singly,  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  solicit- 
ing protection,  acquires  an  irresistible  claim  to  it  The  being  once  admitted  to  partake 
common  bread  and  salt  is  a  sure  pledge  of  safety  and  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
means,  has  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary.  A  change  of  cir- 
cumstances often  renders  the  same  person  an  object  of  the  most  opposite  feelings.  He  who, 
under  the  domestic  roof,  has  experienced  the  most  lavish  kindness,  may,  if  met  on  the  open 
plain,  be  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  he  who,  after  being  plundered  of  every  thing,  enters 
with  confidence  the  tent  of  his  enemy,  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  distress  relieved.  In 
the  daily  habits  of  life  the  generous  feeling  prcdominatea  A  Bedouin,  as  he  sits  down  to 
his  meal  before  the  door,  hesitates  not  to  invite  the  passenger  to  share,  without  consideration 
that  he  himself  is  poor,  and  the  provision  scanty. 

The  right  and  practice  of  private  vengeance,  always  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and  in 
irregular  governments,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  the  greatest  height,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  regular  system.  The  fastidious  pride  of  the  high  Bedouins  lays  them  open  to  many 
fimtastic  wrongs  unfelt  by  others.  To  say  to  such  an  one,  "  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or,  "  The 
wroog  side  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  forms  an  insult  which  only  blood  can  effiu;e.  £ven  for  one 
to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another  is  deemed  a  provocation  that  calls  for  vengeance.  In  case 
of  murder,  the  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  are  supposed  to  devolve  upon  the  friends 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  seek  to  exercise  it,  not  against  the  guilty  individual,  but  against 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  at  least  the  highest  whom  their  swords  can  reach.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinguished Bedouins,  especially  when  they  visit  the  cities,  must  be  armed  at  all  points,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  sleep  in  security.  This  fierce  pride,  however,  tderates  and  admits  a 
composition  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  which  yet  is  not  pieculiar  to  the  Arab.  It  is  "the 
price  of  blood,"  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  the  deadly  feud  is  appeased.  Such  a  com 
pensation,  however,  is  of  course  considered  as  very  little  honourable,  when  compared  with 
the  exaction  of  tlie  bloody  vengeance  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

The  Arab  is  ceremoniously  and  ostentatiously  polite.  When  two  Bedouins  meet,  they 
riiake  hands  more  than  ten  times,  oflen  with  fantastic  and  peculiar  ceremonies*  The  com- 
mon salutation  is  **  Saldm  alctkiim  /"  (peace  be  with  you !)  to  which  the  aged  commcmly 
add  their  blessing.  Coolness,  command  of  temper,  and  a  great  exterior  gravity,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  only  deportment  becoming  manhood,  and  are  even  affected  by  children  at  an 
early  age.  Although  this  studied  decorum,  and  the  habits  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estran^ 
them  firom  ovcry  thing  which  in  Europe  is  called  gaiety,  they  are  of  a  curious  and  social 
disposition.  This  they  indulge  by  frequent  resort  to  conee-houses,  the  only  public  places 
known  in  the  East :  the  markets,  also,  in  which  all  business  is  transacted,  are  n*equented,  as 
aflbrding  opportunities  of  entering  into  social  intercourse. 

The  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  are  established  principles  in 
Arabia,  as  in  all  Mahometan  countries ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  great  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Nicbuhr  assures  us,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out,  of  the  whole 
sex  being  for  sale,  and  going  off  to  the  best  bidder,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Only  the  poor- 
est aivl  least  respectable  submit  their  offspring  to  that  degradation.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
as  are  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  make  it  their  ambition  to  provide  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters.  Even  in  the  rude  tents  of  the  desert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of  which  the 
inner  is  reser\'ed  for  the  females.  Here,  unless  when  the  husband  receives  visits  of  ceremony, 
they  go  about  almost  as  freely  as  European  females.  In  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  they 
never  appear  in  public  without  a  veil,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  having  only  two  holes  for 
the  eyes  to  peep  through.  It  is  a  remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain  great  sway 
over  their  husbands,  and  even  hold  them  in  open  subjection. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undisputed  sway ; 
and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely  extirpated,  that  Niebuhr 
coald  not  hoar  of  a  sinfrlc  church  existincf.  The  Sunites  and  the  Shiites,  who  divide  between 
them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know 
not  what,  have  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia.  The  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having 
always  had  in  tlioir  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeidites  and  the 
Beiari,  two  native  s(»cts,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  they  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  religious  sects, 
some  diffcrencos,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  only  acceptable  worship- 
pers, and  all  others  as  heretical  and  profane.  A  much  more  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  how- 
ever, anim.it »\<5  tlic  sects  peculiar  to  Arahin,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  same  hostile  feelings  towards  those  of  other  religions, 
and  are  stmnfrcrs  to  that  furious  spirit  of  proselytism  which  rages  among  Mahometans  in 
grpneral.  Contempt  towards  foreiirn  sects  has  with  them  three  gradations:  it  falls  lightest 
on  the  Chri.'-tians;  on  the  Jews  next;  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the  Banians.  The  Christians, 
when  they  ap[)enr  in  tlie  character  of  merchants,  the  only  capacity  in  which  Europeans  of 
any  conwi(lf>rntion  iisnally  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  difference  of  treatment  on 
account  f»f  their  faitli ;  and  even  the  Banians,  on  the  same  footing,  are  allowed  to  settle,  and 
carry  on,  in  Oman,  extensive  traffic.     Lately,  the  Wahabite  sect,  whose  political  influence 
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of  305  lbs.  each.  Aden  exports  gum  orabic,  myrrh,  and  frankincenae,  chiefly  brought,  how- 
ever, from  Berbera.  Besides  tliis  maritime  trade,  tlie  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forma  a  com- 
mercial tie  between  tlic  remotest  extremities  of  tlie  African  and  Asiatic  ccmtincnts;  for  the 
numerous  devotees  who,  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  resort  thither,  ecnipto 
not  to  combine  with  tlieir  pious  object  a  good  deal  of  profane  traffic,  which  is  made  at  least 
to  pay  the  expense  of  tlie  journey. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  social  existence  of  the  Arabs  is,  in  one  respect,  remarkably  interesting,  as  it  present^ 
almost  unaltered,  an  image  of  what  human  society  was  in  tlie  earliest  >g^  The  whole 
going  out  and  in  of  the  patriarchs,  their  feelings  and  habits,  as  described  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  are  found  unchanged  in  tiie  tent  of  the  Arabian  sheik.  A  recluse  and  monotooooi 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  distance  from  great  cities^  and  from  all  the  scenes  where 
rivalry  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  inspire  the  spirit  of  change,  has  lefl  the  veneration 
of  ancestry,  and  the  love  of  antique  liabits,  to  operate  in  full  force. 

The  Arabs  are  of  small  size,  spare,  and  even  meagre.  They  are  less  distinguished  by 
strength  than  by  extreme  agility.  Few  nations  surpass  them  in  horsemanship,  and  they  are 
alike  intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  tlie  bow,  the  javelin,  and  latterly  ct  the 
musket,  isince  its  manifest  su))oriority  has  introduced  that  weapon.  Their  complexion  ii 
sallow ;  a  defect  which  some  endeavour  to  cover  by  staining  their  whole  body  of  a  browniali 
yellow  colour  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  henna. 

The  Arabs  are  not  only  temperate,  but  extremely  abstinent  Animal  fbod  is  scarcely  used 
at  all:  even  among  the  rich  there  is  little  variety  of  vegetable  diet;  the  milk  of  their 
camels,  with  its  several  preparations,  particularly  butter,  is  the  only  article  with  which  tfaer 
season  their  bread.  Among  the  ricli,  this  bread  is  composed  of  rice  imported  from  abroai^ 
and  which  they  boil  into  pilau,  and  serve  up  in  a  large  wooden  plate ;  but  the  body  of  the 
nation  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  can  be  made  from  the  tThourra,  This 
abstemiousnesii,  no  doubt,  arises  chiefly  from  necessity ;  but  the  higher  ranks  seem  also  to 
value  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  those  habits  of  delicacy  and  cleanliness  on  which  they 
pride  themselv  es.  Any  of  those  symptoms  of  indigestion  which  excesses  of  tlie  table  are 
apt  to  produce,  are  marked  by  them  with  the  deepest  disgrace;  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  individuals  who,  in  consequence  of  having  so  exposed  tliemsclvcs,  have  fled  their 
country,  never  to  return.  Though  coffee  is  little  valued  in  its  native  district  of  Yemeiit 
where  they  drink  merely  an  inliision  of  the  liut-ks,  it  is  the  favourite  liquor  in  eastern 
Arabia,  and  over  tlie  desert.  They  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  which  appeared  to  Niebuhr  to 
preserve  the  flavour  better  than  grinding  it  in  a  mill. 

The  dress  of  the  Arabians  is,  in  its  outline,  extremely  simple,  though  set  ofl^  among  the 
rich,  wMtli  ornaments  somewhat  varied  and  fantastic.  A  piece  of  linen  over  the  shouMer, 
another  round  the  middle,  a  girdle,  with  a  jambea  knife,  form  tlie  attire  of  ordinary  Arabs 
during  the  day,  and  their  bedclothes  w^hen  asleep.  Some  wear  only  drawero  and  a  shirt. 
Their  sandals,  sometimes  of  wood,  cover  merely  the  soles  of  the  feet  The  head<4reas  is 
the  part  on  wliich  tliey  bestow  a  lavish  profusion  of  covering  and  ornament,  regardless  of 
comfort,  convenience,  or  any  adaptation  to  the  climate.  Persons  of  fashion  wear  often  is 
many  as  fifteen  caps,  pilcxl  one  above  another,  and  some  of  thick  cloth.  This  mass  is  sur* 
mounted  with  one  very  splendid  cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  always  a  sentence 
of  the  Koran  worked  into  it  A  muslin  turban  is  then  wrapped  round  the  whole,  the  ends 
of  which,  flowing  loosely  upon  the  shoulders,  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  fringeiL 

The  chiefs  of  the  desert  are  deeply  imbued  with  arit^tocratic  feelings,  and  dwell  on  their 
high  descent  with  a  pride  as  lof\y  as  ever  ])revailed  in  feudal  Europe.  This  dignity  is  the 
more  flattering,  as  it  is  not  conferred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  any  monarch.  It  is 
founded  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  who,  like  the  Highland  clansy 
view  every  sheik  as  the  natural  head  of  a  race  so  ancient  that  iti  origin  is  traced  back  for 
tliousands  ^f  years.  A  sheik  of  an  ancient  Arabian  family  would  not  exclmnge  his  title  ftr 
that  of  sultan.  Another  hereditary  Arabian  dignity  is  that  of  shfrijfe,  or  descendant  of  Ma- 
homet, marked  by  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  This  is  a  di»> 
tinction  of  a  ditforent  class,  more  widely  diffused,  and  descending  often  to  the  poorest  among 
the  people.  When  the  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an  ancient  tribe,  it  denotes  the 
highest  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  Such  are  the  twelve  families  of  the  Koreish,  who 
can  establish  by  undoubted  proof  their  descent  from  tlie  immediate  office-bearers  under  Msf 
hornet.  In  gonoml,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  viewed  by  the  cliiefs  of  the  deeeit 
as  a  mixed  and  debased  race,  whom  they  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with 
thprnsolvos. 

Thr»  ino>t  prdniinnnt  foature  in  the  Arab  character  consists  in  the  combination  of  hospi- 
tality and  rnhlMTv,  whicli  aro  prarti-^cd,  the  one  most  liberally  and  generously,  the  other  in 
the  most  dflil>^rale  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  towanls  strangers  that  these  opposite  di^ 
positions  aro  exorcised ;  and  the  alternative  of  good  or  ill  treatment  oflen  depends  on  veiy 
nice  particulars.     The  rich  traveller,  wlio  joumcjrs  in  caravan  over  the  open  plain,  is  ccq- 
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■idercd  as  a  rightfiil  prey ;  while  he  who  approaches  singly,  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  solicit- 
ing protoction,  acquires  an  irresistible  claim  to  it  The  being  once  admitted  to  partake 
common  broatl  and  salt  is  a  Pure  pledge  of  wifety  and  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
meanns  has  penctrate<I  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary.  A  change  of  cir- 
cumstances otlen  renders  the  same  person  an  object  of  the  most  opposite  feelings.  He  who, 
umier  the  domestic  roof,  has  experienced  the  most  lavish  kindness,  may,  if  met  on  tlie  open 
plain,  be  rubbed  and  murdered ;  and  he  who,  after  being  plundered  of  every  tiling,  enters 
with  confidence  the  tent  of  his  enemy,  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  distress  relieved.  In 
the  daily  hubits  of  life  the  generous  feeling  predominates.  A  Bedouin,  as  he  sits  down  to 
his  meal  before  tlie  door,  hesitates  not  to  invite  tlie  passenger  to  share,  witliout  consideration 
that  he  himself  is  poor,  and  the  provision  scanty. 

The  right  and  practice  of  private  vengeance,  always  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and  in 
irregular  govoniinents,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  the  greatest  height,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  regular  system.  The  fastidious  pride  of  tlie  high  Bedouins  lays  them  open  to  many 
fantastic  wrongs  unfelt  by  others.  To  say  to  such  an  one,  **  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or,  "  The 
wrong  side  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  furms  an  insult  which  only  blood  can  efiace.  Even  for  one 
to  spit  in  the  pr«?sence  of  another  is  deemed  a  provocation  that  calls  for  vengeance.  In  case 
of  munlor,  the  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  are  supposed  to  devolve  upon  the  friends 
of  the?  doc(*use<l ;  and  they  seek  to  exercise  it,  not  against  the  guilty  individual,  but  against 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  at  least  the  highest  whom  their  swords  can  reacti.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinguished Boclouins,  especially  when  they  visit  the  cities,  must  be  armed  at  all  points,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  sleep  in  security.  This  fierce  pride,  however,  tolerates  and  admits  a 
comi)osition  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Arab.  It  is  "the 
price  of  blojxl,"  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  the  deadly  feud  is  appease<l.  Such  a  com 
pensation,  liovvcvcr,  is  of  course  considered  as  very  little  honourable,  when  compared  with 
the  exaction  of  the  bloody  vengeance  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

The  Arab  is  ceremoniously  and  ostentatiously  polite.  When  two  Bedouins  meet,  they 
shake  hands  more  than  ten  times,  of\en  with  fantastic  and  peculiar  ceremoniea  The  com- 
mon salutation  is  ^*  Salam  alcHkiiml"  (peace  be  witli  you!)  to  which  the  aged  commonly 
add  their  blessing,  (^'oolness,  command  of  temper,  and  a  great  exterior  gravity,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  only  deportment  becoming  manhood,  and  are  even  affected  by  children  at  an 
early  age.  Althouirh  tliis  studied  decorum,  and  the  habits  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estrange 
them  from  overy  thing  which  in  Europe  is  called  gaiety,  Uiey  are  of  a  curious  and  social 
disposition.  This  they  indulge  by  frequent  resort  to  conee-houses,  the  only  public  places 
known  in  tlie  East :  the  markets,  also,  in  which  all  busineBS  is  transacted,  are  frequented,  as 
aflbrding  opportunities  of  entering  into  social  intercourse. 

The  right  of  ]X)lyganiy,  and  tlie  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  are  established  principles  in 
Arabia,  as  in  all  Mahometan  countries ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  great  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Niebuhr  assures  us,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  Iield  out,  of  the  whole 
sex  being  for  sjilo,  and  going  olf  tu  the  best  bidder,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Only  the  poor- 
est and  least  respectable  subuiit  their  offspring  to  that  degradation.  Such,  on  tlie  contrary, 
as  are  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  make  it  their  ambition  to  provide  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters.  Even  in  the  rude  tents  of  tiie  desert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of  which  the 
imier  is  reser\'ed  for  the  females.  Here,  unless  when  the  husband  receives  visits  of  ceremony, 
they  go  about  almost  as  freely  as  Eun>pean  females.  In  the  cities,  on  tiie  contrary,  they 
never  appear  in  public  without  a  veil,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  having  only  two  holes  for 
the  eyes  to  peep  through.  It  is  a  remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain  great  sway 
over  their  husbands,  and  even  hold  them  in  open  subjection. 

The  reliirion  of  Mahomet,  which  originattnl  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undisputed  sway ; 
and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely  extirpated,  tiiat  Niebuhr 
could  not  hear  of  a  sirifjle  church  exist  inL^  The  Snnites  and  the  Shiites,  who  divide  between 
them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know 
not  what,  have  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia.  The  Sunites  rank  foromost,  liaving 
always  had  in  thoir  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeidites  and  the 
Beiari,  two  native  sect*^,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  Tliese,  though  they  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  religious  sects, 
some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  only  acceptable  worship- 
pers, and  all  othf^rs  as  heretical  and  profane.  A  much  more  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  how- 
ever, animat**s  the  sects  peculiar  to  Arnbi**,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  those  of  fbreign 
Oriein.  They  are  not  affected  by  tlir  same  hostile  feelings  towards  those  of  otlier  rcligioDS, 
and  are  strangers  to  that  furious  spirit  of  prot^eU'tism  which  rages  among  Mahometans  in 
general.  Contempt  tovvanls  foreign  sects  has  with  thrm  three  gradations:  it  falls  lightest 
on  the  Christians;  on  the  Jews  next:  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the  Banians.  The  Christians, 
when  they  api>e(ir  in  the  character  of  merchants,  the  only  capacity  in  which  Europeans  of 
any  cons  id  on  t  ion  usually  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  difierence  of  treatment  on 
account  of  thfir  faith ;  and  even  the  Banians,  on  the  same  footing,  are  allowed  to  settle,  and 
carry  on,  in  Oman,  extensive  traffic.    Lately,  the  Wahabite  sect,  whose  political  influence 
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has  already  introduced  them  to  our  notice,  hod  abeorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Anlai; 
but  thi^ir  contest  with  Mohammed  Ali,  &nJd  his  triumphant  euccen,  I4ve  now  reduced  tboir 
influence  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  Arabic,  akin  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Persian,  Tanks  among  the  clionc  langiugei  cf 
the  East  The  distin^iahed  works,  however,  which  have  raiaM  it  to  this  eminence,  wen 
produced  out  of  the  limiu  of  Arabia,  in  Che  eplendid  courts  foanded  by  the  Mahometan  att- 
querors.  Vet  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them  is  still  to  a  great  extent  Arabian,  lite  per- 
petual movements  amon^  this  multitude  of  little  tribes,  their  wanderings,  tlieir  feadl^  their 
wars,  tlie  comparative  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  have  generated  a  spirit  of  romance  afld 
adventure  affording  scope  for  the  imagination.     The  tale,  in  listening  to  which  the  A 

as  he  reclines  at  ease  in  the  coffee-house,  Rnds  his  most  refined  and  animating  amuK 

seems  to  be  the  form  of  composition  carried  by  their  writers  to  thp  greatest  perfection.  "Dia 
stories,  indeed,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Thoiuand  and  one  JVighfi,  were  jn- 
duced  at  Bagdad,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschad.  That  work  has,  boweVw; 
a  basis  of  Arabian  ideas  mingled  with  those  inspired  by  a  splendid  and  mercantile  ca[Hl^ 
The  romance  of  Aniar,  lately  introduced  to  the  English  public,  was  produced  within  Anbk 
ititelf  1  and,  though  of  ruder  construction,  and  less  suited  to  the  general  taste  of  mankilld,  ii 
by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit  The  Arabians  have  still  poets,  who  celebrate  tfas 
exploits  of  their  sheiks;  but  none  of  these  can  dispute  the  palm  with  the  ancient  buds  of 
the  nation.  The  works  upon  astronomy,  history,  gecgtaphy,  and  medicine,  by  which  Arabkn 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  were  produced  at  Bagdad,  Fez,  and  Cordova;  aifl 
these  sciences,  in  Arabia  itself,  have  always  been  and  are  in  a  very  towcondhion.  The  Inft 
elements  of  knowledge,  however,  are  pretty  generally  diffused.  Schoob  are  attached  to 
every  mosque ;  and  tiiere  are  others,  hv  means  of  which  monv,  even  among  the  lowert  of 
the  people,  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  schools  are  merely  sheds,  open  toward  the  atjcet, 
in  which  the  scholars  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  undisturbed  by  what  is  going  on  wilbonL 
Printing,  however,  has  not  made  any  progress ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  value  themselves  on  IB 
easy  and  flowing'  mode  of  writing,  dislike  the  stiff*  appeaionce  which  their  chanctfin  make 
when  they  iasue  from  the  presses  of  Europe. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography. 
In  making  the  circuit  of  Arabia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  region  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  one  of  the  most  desert  tracts  of  this  desert  land ;  yet  a  celebrated  and  sacred  spot,  when 
rise  the  holy  mounts  of  Horcb  and  Sinai.  The  wilderness  in  which  they  are  situated  is  miat 
gloomy,  presenting  long  ranges  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  intersected  by  deep  vallcje^ 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinai  is  ascended  by  ti  veij 
steep  route,  which  in  many  places  is  rendered  practicable  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  ^»» 
summit  is  marked  both  by  a  Chrixtian  church  and  a  Mahometan  mosque ;  and  this  combiiud 
veneration  is  further  cherished  by  a  pretended  impression  mode  in  the  rock  by  the  tbotef 
the  camel  on  which  Mahomet  was  conveyed  up  to  heaven.  Sinai  can  boast  of  two  spaciooi 
convents  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  the  reception  of  the  numCTDOe  pit 
grims  by  whom  it  was  once  visited.  Tlie  largest,  called  the  Mnnastcry  of  the  Forty  Seintit 
is  now  entirely  in  the  handsof  the  Arabs,  who  have  driven  out  the  monks,  its  former  teDantik 
The  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  however,  is  still  supported  by  the  contributions  from  tb> 
faithful  of  the  EosL  It  is  really  a  handsome  building,  120  feet  long,  having  a  church  paved 
with  marble,  of  which  tlie  altar  is  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  At  a  little  distanca  ii 
an  excellent  garden,  accessible  from  the  convent  oy  a  subtermneoua  passage.  This  JK»- 
caution  is  necessary,  as  the  roving  Ambs,  who  keep  Ihe  piece  in  constant  blockade,  us 
always  on  the  watch  to  kill  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can,  A  little  to  tlie  west  of  Sioai 
is  Horeb,  a  mountain  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  rugged,  but  containing  on  its  lop  some  spriofi 
ami  verdure. 

Proceeding  pouth-cast,  along  tlie  Red  Sea,  wc  come  to  the  Hed^az,  or  Stony  Arabis,  < 
region  sacred  over  the  East,  as  Ihe  birth-place  of  Mahometan  superstition.  It  consists  of  ■ 
sandy  and  barren  plain,  behind  which,  in  the  interior,  rise  chains  of  mountains,  nigged  in- 
deed, but  yielding  some  valuable  products,  especial^ 
the  balm  of  Mecca.  Amid  these  mounlairts  are  eitt^ 
atcd  the  metropolitan  cities  of  llcdjai  and  of  Arabia, 
the  holy  cities  of  Ikfecca  and  Medina.  An  awfiil  pn^ 
hibition  against  any  infidel  loot  which  should  attempt 
to  approach  these  sacred  spots  rendered  them  alniMl 
unknown  ground  until  very  recently,  when  the  daring 
curiosity  of  European  ailvcnturcrs  triumphed  ow 
every  obstocle.  Mecca  (Jfg^.  ■'>74.)  was  then  found  to 
be  a  considerable  city,  one  uf  tlie  liandaomest  in  the 
East.    It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  between 

rocky  hills,   following  their  siniioeities,   and   parUj 

built  on  tiicir  declivities :  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  instead  td  presenting,  as  in  wnic  Eastern 
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dties,  a  long  range  of  dead  earthen  wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  stories,  and  ornamented  with  columns  and  architectural  ornaments.  This  gay  aspect 
teems  assumed  in  a  great  measure  to  attract  pilgrims  as  lodgers,  and  with  the  same  view 
the  apartments  are  made  neat  and  commodious.  The  resort  of  devotees  of  so  many 
nations,  from  the  extremities  of  Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca, 
in  peaceful  times,  a  very  flourisihing  city ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  probably  with  ex- 
ajn^ration,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  Burckhardt  reckons  now  only  30,000.  The 
Wahabite  war,  from  which  it  suffered  deeply,  rendered  the  avenues  to  it  no  longer  secure, 
eq)ecially  as  the  Wohabites,  though  they  themselves  reverenced  the  holy  {Saces,  shut 
them  against  the  approach  of  tliose  whom  they  deemed  heretics;  but  since  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mohammed  Ali,  they  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Mahometan 
world.  The  temple  of  Mecca  forms  a  very  spacious  square,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  each  direction,  with  a  triple  or  quadruple  row  of  columns.  A  number  of  steps  lead  down 
into  the  interior,  containing  the  object  sacred  to  a  Mahometan  eye,  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of 
the  prophet,  and  within  it  the  black  stone,  brought  down  by  the  angel  Grabriel  to  form  its 
fixiDdation.  To  kiss  this  sacred  stone,  to  go  round  it  seven  times,  reciting  appropriate 
hymns,  form  the  completion  of  that  religious  service  for  which  thousands  of  miles  have 
been  travelled.  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution  in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  whicli,  though 
itaelf  not  the  purest  water,  is  supposed  to  cleanse  the  votary  from  all  sin.  A  pilgrimage, 
often  tumultuary,  to  Mount  Arafat,  completes  the  round  of  religious  observance.  A  very 
active  commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  the 
richest  commodities  from  the  most  industrious  countries  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Mecca, 
tiU  it  was  conquered,  first  by  the  Wahabites,  and  then  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  almost 
a  free  city  under  its  own  sheriffe.  The  Meccaways  are  proud,  gay,  and  somewhat  dissolute ; 
they  are  enabled  to  live  in  pomp  by  the  gifts  and  sums  paid  for  lodging  and,  attendance  by 
the  numerous  pil^ims. 

Medina,  notwithstanding  its  high  claims  as  the  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never 
rivalled  Mecca  in  the  veneration  of  the  East  To  visit  it  is  not  even  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable  duty,  and  is  little  practised,  unless  by  the  Turkish  pilgrims,  in  whose  route  it  lies. 
Hence  Medina  contains  not  more  than  500  houses,  few  of  which  show  any  degree  of  elegance 
or  splendour.  The  great  mosque,  however,  which  encloses  the  tomb,  is  described  as  very 
splendid,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  on  which 
letters  of  gold  are  in  many  places  inscribed.  The  tomb  itself  is  rather  remarkably  plain, 
coofinmably  to  the  simplicity  still  affected  in  the  age  of  Mahomet;  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  those  of  the  two  early  caliplis,  Abu  Beker  and  Amar. 

Of  the  ports  along  this  coast.  Tor,  once  an  extensive  seat  of  the  commerce  with  India, 
now  scarcely  exists.  Its  harbour  is  still  good,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  several  populous  vil- 
lages. Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  is  of  moderate  size,  like  the  city  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  yet  has  a  population  of  5000  or  6000.  Jedda  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  is  the  main 
emporium  of  the  Iledjaz.  It  is  mainly  supported  by  the  caravans  which,  from  motives  of 
religion,  trade,  or  both  combined,  come  across  from  Suakin  to  Mecca.  This  route  is  followed 
by  almost  all  pilgrims  from  the  interior  and  centre  of  Africa,  while  those  from  Barbary  take 
the  way  of  Egypt.  Jedda  serves  in  a  great  measure  as  the  port  of  Egypt  as  well  as  of 
jtfecca.  The  annual  Indian  fleets  here  unload  their  cargoes,  which  are  transported  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place  to  Suez  and  Cairo.  Jedda  has  thus  a  population  of  12,000  or  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  Burckhardt  understood  it  to  contain  individual  merchants  worth  nearly 
200,000/.  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  madrepores,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  place. 
The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoals,  but  upon  a  signal  given,  pilots  hasten  out, 
and  gnide  the  vessels  through  all  tliose  perils. 

After  a  protracted  voyage  along  a  dreary  coast,  the  navigator  at  length  reaches  the  cele- 
brated shores  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia.  It  does  not,  however,  at  once  present  that 
smiling  aspect,  nor  wafl  those  gales  of  perfume,  which  have  been  described  by  the  &ncy 
of  the  poets.  A  belt  of  flat,  sandy,  barren  territory  still  forms  the  immediate  border  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  traveller  must  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  before 
be  reaches  those  fertile  valleys,  and  those  hills  richly  crowned  with  aromatic  shrubs,  for 
which  Yemen  is  famed.  This,  like  other  fertile  countries,  has  been  subjected  to  a  despotic 
yoke ;  the  government  being  exercised  by  the  Imam,  in  the  capacity  of  priest  or  servant 
of  Mahomet  He  maintains  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  1000  horse;  but  his  revenue  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  80,000/.,  produced  chiefly  by  duties  on  the  export  of  coffee.     His 

E>wer,  as  already  observed,  is  comjiderably  checked  by  some  controlling  bodies ;   and  the 
jebal,  or  mountainous  district,  contains  many  little  tribes  by  whom  it  is  set  at  open 
defiance. 

Yemen  contains  some  considerable  cities.  Sana,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the 
East  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  several  handsome  mo8C|ue8  and  palaces, 
as  well  as  spacious  caravanseras  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  vicinity  abounds  with 
fruits,  but  scarcely  aflfords  wood  suflicient  for  fuel.    Taas  is  another  city,  about  half  the  size 
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of  Sana,  Bairounded  b;  a  mountainoua  territorf,  auppoaed  to  b 
botanical  productions. 

It  is  by  its  ports,  however,  that  Yemen  is  best  known.  Loheia,  the  moat  northerly,  thon^ 
situated  b  a  poor  country,  with  a  shallow  harbour,  and  bod  water,  exports  a  good  deal  of 
coBke,  biit  of  secondary  quality.   A  better  sort  is  found  at  Hodeida,  to  which  has  been  ti 


up  with  sand.  All  these 
to  Mocha,  (Jig.  575.),  the  chief  man 
for  coffee,  and  superior  to  all  others  ca 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  has  declined,  biMr- 
ever,  very  considerably  from  the  period 
when  that  favourite  beverage  could  be 

Erocured  only  on  the  hills  of  Yetnea; 
lit  now  that  the  maritime  natiooB  t£ 
Europe  derive  their  supply  chiefly  fhn 
their  own  colonies,  recoune  is  had  Is 
Mocha  only  ibr  some  of  very  saperior 
quality,  h  is  situated  on  a  flat  sandy 
plab,  over  which  hot  winds  cootionil^ 
From  the  sea,  its  whitewashed  houses,  variegated  by  handsome  minarets  and  taaH 
make  a  pleasing  appearance.  On  entering  it,  however,  the  filth  of  its  streets.  Mid  As 
decayed  appearance  of  many  of  the  walls,  built  inly  of  unburnt  brick,  produce  a  mnch  lav 
favourable  impression.  The  pofNllB- 
tion'is  not  supposed  by  Lord  ^UoBtia 
to  exceed  5000;  and  the  trade  itfchisdy 
conducted  by  about  250  BaniaiM  end 
Gentoos.  Moosa  (Jg.  57&),  in  ili 
vicinity,  the  ancient  emperinm  et 
Yemen,  though  now  decayed,  pr«a«ata 
still  a  noble  appearance.  Beyond  tte 
straits  is  Aden,  also  a  ftmons  pgrt, 
usually  considered  part  of  Yemen,  bnt 
recenUy  creeled  into  a  sepaiate  kiw- 
dom.  Its  commerce  rests  upon  me 
export  of  myrrh,  IVankineetise,  and 
babaniE,  drawn  in  Hmall  qoantitiai 
fiwn  Arabia  itself,  but  largely  from  the  opposite  African  ccest  of  Berbera. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  where  it  censes  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  Africa,  and  (aces  Mily  lbs 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  called  Hadramaut  A  great  portion  of  it  is  barren  and 
dreary,  and  the  interior,  called  Mahrah,  forms  a  moat  extensive  desert ;  but  there  are  tneta 
interspersed  with  hills  which  almost  rival  Yemen  in  their  smiling  fertility.  Tbeypradncn 
lew  commodities,  however,  that  arc  fitted  for  export;  and  the  ports  of  Macula,  Conaimtiii, 
Horebat,  and  some  others,  are  visited  by  foreign  vessels  chiefly  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining 
water  and  refreshments. 

The  ccest  of  Arabia,  after  extending  north-east  more  than  1000  miles  facing  the  ocean. 
and  poBging  Ras  Masera.  changes  its  line  to  the  north-west,  and  runs  parallel 
Persia.  From  this  point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  ccoat  of  Ornai:, 
Hioogh  not  the  most  celebrated,  this  appears  to  be  the  moat  flourishing  and  praq»eroiia  part 
of  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  aromatics  of  Yenwn;  bnt  ill 
rich  soil  produces  in  abundance  ^in,  fruits,  and  dates.  Muscat,  the  capita),  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1.507,  and  remamed  subject  to  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  natives.  It  is  now  governed,  like  Yemeit,  by  an  Iman, 
or  spiritual  chief,  who  seems  to  exercise  his  power  much  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  T^ 
govenunent  of  the  Imam  is  the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  maritinie  parta 
either  of  Persia  or  Arabia.  [The  Imam,  who  is  the  most  powerful  and  intelligent  prince  in 
these  regions,  has  some  large  ships  of  vrar,  and  his  subjects  pomem  some  of  the  fineM 
trading  vessels  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  between  him  and  tba 
United  States,  was  concluded  in  18-35. — Am,  Ed.]  Muscat  is  frequented  as  a  sort  of  ^«neinl 
depdt  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  which,  from  the  excellent  police,  liea 
open  and  unguarded  in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  depredation.  All  the  ports  upon  this 
coast  are  tributary  tn  the  Imam,  and  he  has  subjected  Socotra,  Brava,  Zaniibar,  and  other 
important  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  also  holds  the  islands  of  Kiihroa  and 
Ormuz  in  th.:  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Persian  coast,  around  Gombnion. 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior.  High  racks  on  one 
i<v]e,  and  the  island  of  Muscat  on  the  other,  form  a  spacious  secure  harbour,  which  ceonot 
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indeed  be  entered  without  certain  precautions ;  but  on  a  signal  made,  excellent  pilots  imme- 
diately come  out  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  whose  precincts  only 
Arabs  and  fianians  are  allowed  to  reside :  all  strangers  must  remain  in  mat-houses  without 
the  gates.  The  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  about  10,000,  but  others  rate  it 
much  higher.  About  100  miles  to  the  south-west,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  is  Sohar, 
anciently  celebrated  as  the  capital  of  eostern  Arabia,  but  now  much  declined,  its  greatness 
being  completely  eclipsed  by  Muscat 

Cape  Mussendoon,  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  promontory,  forms  the  termination  of  a  long 
rocky  peninsula,  and  shuts  in,  upon  the  eastern  side,  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  ThS 
peninsular  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  As  we  proceed  up 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  we  find  it  in  possession  of  a  bold  and  desperate  race,  the  Joasmi  Arabs. 
Placed  on  the  maritime  route  by  which  all  the  commerce  between  Persia  and  India  must 
pass,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  position  to  carry  on  a  most  outrageous  system  of 
piracy,  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  of  deliberate  cruelty.  These  proceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  Britain,  who  felt  herself  called  upon,  as  the  chief  maritime  power 
in  these  seas,  to  put  down  this  destructive  scourge.  The  first  expedition,  though  successful, 
being  insufficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evU,  another  was  undertaken  some  years 
«co,  in  which  the  main  hold  of  the  pirates.  Has  el  Khyma,  was  taken  and  completely  destroy- 
^ed,  and  their  power  so  broken,  that  it  is  expected  they  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
-of  the  Persian  seas. 

Continuing  to  ascend  the  gulf,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Lahsa,  or  Lasha,  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  and  wide-spread  tribe  of  Beni  Khaled,  and  forming  the  eastern  termination  of 
tiie  great  mountainous  interior  tract  of  the  Nedsjed.  It  is  well  watered,  and  traversed  by 
^coe  of  the  chief  of  the  small  rivers  of  Arabia,  called  the  Aflan.  Lahsa,  the  capital,  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  described  as  a  considerable  city ;  and  Ka^if,  built  of  rock  salt, 
carries  on  some  trade.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island  of  Taroot,  seven  miles  long,  and  covered 
with  delightful  gardens.  But  the  most  interesting  object  on  this  coast  is  the  large  island  of 
Bahrein,  near  which  is  a  bank  producing  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world.  They  are  procured 
by  divers,  who,  descending  to  the  bottom,  cut  the  long  thin  fibre  by  which  the  muscle  con- 
taining the  pearl  is  attached  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  in  this  product  has  given  rise 
to  the  town  of  Medina,  of  800  or  900  houses,  which,  though  its  harbour  can  receive  only 
Teasels  of  200  tons,  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Bassora ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  gardens  and  villages. 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia :  the  interior  is  too  little 
known  to  call  forth  much  observation.  The  southern  part  presents,  on  our  maps,  almost  an 
entire  blank ;  generally  understood  to  consist  of  desert,  though,  doubtless,  a  closer  pbserva- 
tion  would  bring  to  view  many  fertile  spots.  The  centre  from  Mecca  to  Lahsa  is  crossed  by 
the  mountainous  tract  called  the  Nedsjed,  which,  according  to  credible  information,  contains 
fertile  valleys,  a  considerable  population,  and  even  towns  of  some  magnitude.  It  carries  on 
also  some  inland  trade,  and  is  traversed  by  caravan  routes  in  several  directions,  but  has  not 
been  illustrated  with  any  precise  or  authentic  details.  This  region,  however,  is  now  the 
most  important  of  all  Arabia,  since  it  contains  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  Wahabite  power ; 
and  the  numerous  hosts  which  have  issued  from  it  under  the  standard  of  that  power  nfford  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  not  throughout  a  desert  In  its  eastern  quarter  is  Deraiye,  the  Waha- 
bite capital,  lately  taken  and  demolished  by  the  Pacha  of  EJgypt,  but  which,  being  too  dis- 
tant to  be  permanently  held  by  him,  will  probably  resume  its  importance.  More  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  city  of  Yemama,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Mosellama,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  prophets  before  Mahomet 

The  remainder  of  Arabia  consists  of  that  outer  portion  which,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
extends  along  the  borders  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  cen^ 
tral  part,  this  is  the  most  completely  desert  tract  of  all  Arabia,  presenting  nowhere  any 
vestige  of  culture  or  fixed  habitations,  and  traversed  only  by  trib^  shifting  as  the  sand  (x 
the  soil  on  which  they  tread.  In  approaching  Syria  and  Judea,  the  desert  insensibly  loses 
its  character,  and  passes  into  the  fine  soil  of  those  fortunate  regions.  The  districts,  how-* 
ever,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  powerful  semi-Arabian  states  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  are, 
according  to  modern  geography,  annexed  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
Arabia  but  complete  desert  Even  Palmyra,  with  its  surrounding  wastes,  is  considered  as 
Syrian.  On  tlie  south  the  ancient  Edum,  or  Idumea,  contains  some  well-watered  valleys, 
and  presents  monuments  of  the  power  and  commerce  for  which  it  was  ancientlv  celebrated. 
The  ruins  of  it^j  capital,  Petra,  lately  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  display  considerable  mag- 
nificence. He  found  250  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  monuments  were  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Eijyptian  architecture.  Along  the  Euphrates,  the  desert  and  the  river  touch 
immediately  on  each  other.  Its  banks  form  necessarily  a  great  and  crowded  caravan  route, 
and  there  the  plundering  tribes  expect  their  richest  harvest  They  are  found,  accordingly, 
in  large  bodies,  and  of  the  most  hardy  and  desperate  character.  A  number,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  decayed  state  into  which  the  Turkish  government  has  sunk,  have  penetrated 
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into  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tiffria,  idiere  they  feed 
their  flocks,  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and,  tempted  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
sqU,  have,  in  many  instances,  gradually  acquired  industrious  and  agrieoltoral  habitflL 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PERSIAN    EMPIRE. 

PxRSiA,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Asiatic 
chies,  connecting  Eastern  with  Western  Asia,  and,  in  later  ages,  acted  with  energy  on  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still  proaoati 
many  interesting  features. 

Sect.  I. — General  (hUUne  and  Aspect. 

There  is  no  country  whose  boundaries  are  more  di£Scult  to  define  than  those  of  Penii. 
It  has  none  decidedly  formed  by  nature,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  disputed  pn^ 
vinces,  whose  lot  depends  on  the  varying  fortune  of  arms,  and  on  those  frequent  revolatuoi 
to  which  Oriental  empire  is  liable.  Long  usage  has  made  the  Indus  be  looked  upon,  in  Ea> 
rope,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  Elphinstone,  Pol* 
tinger,  and  other  English  travellers,  have  proved  that  the  regions  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
Balk,  are,  in  a  political  sense,  entirely  independent  of  Persia,  and  present  a  physical  and 
social  system  in  many  respects  opposite.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  seems  impossible  to 
concur  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the  savage  tracts  of  Mekran  and  Beloochistan  o» 
tinue  to  be  considerj&d  as  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  We  shall,  therefore,  designate  this 
vast  and  rude  interval  between  that  empire  and  Hmdostan  by  the  appellation  of  Iiidependent 
Persia;  for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  would  apply  only  to  a  small  part,  and  would  iiidi> 
cate  only  a  tempOhiry  and  fluctuating  state  of  things.  Again,  the  northern  limit  to  tiie 
west  of  the  Caspian  has  been  closely  narrowed  by  Russia,  which,  bv  a  long  train  of  aoe- 
cessfiil  warfare,  has  annihilate  the  ancient  influence  of  Persia  over  the  Caucasian  regiooi^ 
and  deprived  it  even  of  its  provinces  of  Shirwan  and  Daghestan.    In  the  north  caat,  not* 
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59.  Bamaan 
00.  pehniDfea 
61.  HuaunaK 

09.  Soaton  Sofiea 

63.Kuba 

64.  Kibbermak 

05.  Boroun 

66.  Serakha 

67.  Toon 

68.  Khaff 

69.  Turbot  Hydar 

eah 

70.  Turahees 

71.  Nbhapora 
79.Boatan 
73.DamcbAn 
74.8ari6 

75.  Teherann 

76.  Rubant  Ke- 

rsen 

77.  Zerun 

78.  Boolemania 

79.  Tootzejr 

80.  Sonna 

ffi.  Dainar 

83.  Kermanahah 

84.  Hamadan 

85.  Sunavun 

86.  Chuinnittruni 

87.  Koom 

88.  Kaahan 

89.  Nathum 

90.  Bumnnm 

91.  Khanahoodf 
99.  Baieaahtan 
93.Tubbaa 

04.  Toon 
95.Ghain 

96.  Yarkan 

97.  Ghorian 

98.  Herat 

99.  Sakhar 


100.  Khooiroo 

101.  Comberanee 

102.  Gudda  Khang 

103.  IVhkooDder 

104.  Teeree 

105.  Kberloot 

106.  Barer 

107.  Ghicni 

108.  Cohaat 

109.  Karabaugh 

110.  Oorghoor 

111.  Bera  lamad 
Than 

119.  Sirmuf  ha 

113.  poorcbeUy 

114.  Boca 

115.  Killageafubool 

116.  T^ 

117.  Candahor 
liaSala 
119.  Girrirfi 

190.  Polat 

191.  Furrah 
192.TOOJ 

193.  Killich  Khan 

194.  Nah 
195.Te»l 

196.  Charbaabae 

197.  Nain 

198.  lapahan 
190.  Kooaar 

130.  Alaibad 

131.  Dearonl 
139.8haa 
133.  Soicar. 

SOUTH  PART. 
1.  Buza 
9.8angar 

3.  BaUl 

4.  Boraa 

5.  Gaidott 

6.  Hindoo  Bagh 
7.Toba 

8.  Kosuk 

9.  Koochjr 

10.  Bort 

11.  KalabMz 
19.  pergaipe 

13.  Suffir 

14.  Dooahak 


15.  Palgoe 

16.  Nacwarabad 

17.  Khubbeat 

18.  Deh  Soolan 

19.  Seiierd 

90.  Undaroon 

91.  Kharavhar 
99.  Deh  Sbircar 

93.  Yezdikhast 

94.  Julfa 

95.  Aakaroon 
96.ShiMler 

97.  Ahwas 

98.  Bundi  Kbad 

99.  Haweeza 

30.  Sabia 

31.  Dorak 
39.  Zeitoon 

33.  Bebtthan 

34.  Doore 
35.Kiahlak 
30.  Aiapaa 

37.  Murgab 

38.  Killabee  Agfaa 

39.  Aurabad 

40.  Toniune  Md. 

Khan 

41.  Rodbar 
49.  Mummoo 

43.  Konaabaea 

44.  Shorawnk 

45.  Mooatoooc 

46.  Kohuk^ 

47.  Qoetta 
48.SirKila 

49.  Tttll 

50.  DraiHM  Kot 

51.  Btthonwala 
a9.DeraGaiaa 

Khan 

53.  Jamporo 

54.  Shorea 

55.  Ooraa 

56.  Jaunea  Dahr« 

57.  Bhang 

58.  Dhadur 
50.  Kelat 

60.  8oonnnrang 

61.  Bvawan 
09.  Nooahkr 


63.  RaintoTGoo- 

lamahah 

64.  Booloo 
65.Jalk 

66.  BaamaB 

67.  Surhad 
6B.  Regan 

69.  Bumm 

70.  Tcheroot 

71.  Bayon 
79.Kamian 
73.Bac«en 

74.  PaKillah 

75.  Derahfhard 

76.  Shuhiri  Babak 
77.Peaa 
TaShiras 

79.  Kazerooo 

80.Zaara 

Sl.Bnahira 

89.  CoufooB 

83.NaboD 

piNnkkUo 


BB.Tangadaloii 
80.  Moffoo 

8D.  Congp 
l.Debnka 
99.  Gombroon 

93.  ValaacMni 

94.  Minab 
M.Giraat 
90.  Hormoa 
07.  Puree 
98.0odaan 
99.  BnnpoOT 

101.  KoEur* 
laLRuinaofRA- 

aan 
103.Kbaran 

fal 

loherab 
106.Kho«lar 

107.  Gondava 

108.  Jauir 
100.Kanajae 
110.  Bajria 


111.  Loko 

lliNooMfw 

lllDoalMalw. 


114. 


b  BBdakaadir. 


•  [The  diatrict  containing  theae  tnwna  waa  ceded  to  RuMia  by  tbe  txtaXy  of  Turkmaoihai,  in  1898, 1^  wkkfe 
iha  Ruiiian  territory  ia  extended  to  the  Araa.-^AM.  Eo.] 
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withst&nding'  the  loose  tenure  by  which  the  great  province  of  Khorasan  is  held,  and  though 
Herat,  its  greatest  city,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans,  it  would  be  yet  premature  to 
separate  that  province  from  the  great  eaxjfize  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  united. 

Persia,  thus  defined,  presents  a  large,  irregular  expanse  of  territory,  its  northern  bound- 
aries are  the  Caucasian  region,  now  occupiM  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  independent 
Tartary.  On  the  east,  it  has  that  country  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent 
Persia.  The  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  form  its  limit  to  the 
south.  On  the  west  is  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  drawn 
somewhat  within  the  Tigris.  The  empire  may  thus,  in  a  large  view,  be  considered  at 
extending  from  26^  to  40°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  44°  to  QS9  of  east  longitude,  which 
would  give  in  the  former  dimension  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  latter  somewhat  more,  tfam 
a  thousand  miles. 

This  vast  region  does  not  present  a  very  varied  aspect  Although  Persia  can  boast  some 
of  the  grandest  natural  features,  they  rather  range  along  her  boundaries  than  penetrate  the 
interior.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  now  within  the  Turkish  frontier.  Russia  has  wrested  from  her  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus, and  Turkey  disputes  the  lofty  heights  of  Ararat  From  these  two  chains,  however, 
branches  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  runs  through  the  northern  province,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  but  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  thence  supposed  to  take 
its  course  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  mighty  ranges  of  Hindoo  Ko(»h  and  Himalayah. 
Through  these  mountains  is  that  rugged  pass,  which  the  ancients  considered  as  the  main 
access  firom  southern  to  northern  Asia,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Gates 
of  the  Caspian.  Another  chain,  under  the  appellation  of  Alagha  Tag,  separating  firom  the 
Taurus,  runs  parallel  to  the  western  frontier,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of 
Louristan  and  Bucktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these  exceptions,  Penia  ii 
rather  a  high  than  a  mountainous  country ;  its  ridges  soon  terminate  in  wide  table-lands, 
traversed  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  hordes.  Between  these  elevated  tracts,  however,  inter- 
vene plains,  as  those  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  favoured  regions  of  these  fine  climates.  The  streams  which  water 
them,  absorbed  in  cultivation,  or  expanding  into  lakes,  form  merely  local  features,  and  never 
attain  a  magnitude  which  can  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  delineation  of  the 
country. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

The  Geology  of  this  country  is  too  little  known  to  afford  room  for  any  observations ;  and 
the  botanical  remarks  chiefly  belong  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Independent  Persia,  The 
following  observations  opcur  under  the  head  of  Zoology. 

SuBSECT. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Persia,  from  the  little  authentic  information  existing  on  the  subject,  vj^ 
pears  of  a  mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  animals,  with  several  others  mors 
strictly  belonging  to  Asia.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  common  to  this  countiy  are  the 
following : — 


FdisuDcia.    Ounce. 

ArvicoU  attnchaneuif.    Astracbin  Mouse. 

Mia  decuoanoi.    Brown  Rat 

Mia  pboia.    Astndan  tuDotrr. 


A^Uz  tjrphlia.    Spalaz. 
Sciuna  pcnicus.    Fenian  Squirrd. 
AntUope  knoaryx.    White  Uryz. 


Antilope  nthgnttnroa*. 
Anlilope  Durcat.    Doras 
Rupicapn  peraica.    l>iwiM 


Of  tlie  above,  we  shall  subsequently  notice  the  Spalax,  the  Brown  Rat,  and  the  Fenian 
Gazelle.  The  Asiatic  Lion  is  stated  to  be  not  unknown  in  the  deserts  of  Persia.  The  £yM( 
caracal  has  been  called  the  Persian  Lynx,  although,  from  being  spread  over  the  northem 
parts  of  Africa  and  of  south-'westemAsia,  it  does  not  merit  this  peculiar  designation.  The 
White  Oryx  Antelope  prefers  the  deserts;  and  the  Dorcas  Antilope  appears  to  be  alsoibinid 
in  those  of  Northem  Africa.  In  addition  to  these,  Linnaean  writers  mention  the  Brown  Bear, 
the  Otter,  Viverra  Mun^o  L.,  Striped  Hyena,  Fidlow  Deer,  and  the  European  Hare,  as  all 
inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Spalax  or  Blind  Rat  of  Pennant,  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  mole.  This  sin- 
gular animal  has  a  thick  head,  terminating  in  a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzile. 
It  was  long  believed  the  Spalax  was  destitute  of  eyes,  nor  can  anv  external  trace  of  these 
organs  be  seen ;  but  on  removing  the  skin  they  are  found  to  be  per^tly  organised,  although 
80  small  as  not  to  exceed  half  a  line  in  thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  hearingt 
although  externally  very  small,  are  shown  to  be  considerably  developed,  by  the  greet  siie 
of  the  auditory  canal.  The  habits  of  the  animal  are  equally  curious.  The  Spalaz  lives  in 
societies  beneath  the  earth :  they  bore  excavations  towards  the  surface  in  search  <^  roots ; 
but  they  dig  one  hole  much  deeper,  into  which  they  retire  for  shelter  and  safety.  As  they 
prefer  cultivated  grounds,  and  subsist  principally  upon  roots,  they  frequently  become  a  serious 
evil  to  the  agriculturist  Their  movements  are  precipitate,  turning  or  running  sidewise» 
or  even  backward,  with  facility;  and  they  bite  most  severely.  When  on  the  surfiice,  they 
almost  always  carry  the  head  raised,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  more  efiectnally  hetring 


rtat  ii  punng  traund  them ;  tfani  relying  en  tbeir  not  perfect  fiicnlly  tat  •  fbrawuiuiv 
■raapnttching  danger,  which  tbej  bare  not  tlw  nMH  of  detecting  fa;  swht.   (Ort^  Cm!} 
llMBiD«nBat(j(r.51%),uupropeTlTi»)Jbld|aNecwarBat,(me</tk  '    ' 


of  onr  dwelUnn,  ongmiJl; 
ia  nndercd  gomeieDUjr  ev 


Bat^j^.  bT&.\  uupropeiW  oMJbl  fta  Necwar  Bat,  on 
n,  onginallT  came  fiom  Psmt  mt  ABMutlieni  legia 
fieioDUy  evideot  fhm  the  Intintidai  afPallaa  and  F. 


the  greatest  pealB 
legvna  of  Ana.  Thb  Act 
*  "  -CuvMT.    The  fbnnor 


■omiaiDti  oa  with  their  mi^torj  nature,  far  itUiiw  tliat  in  the  aatnmn  of  1729^  tfaeae  Mii- 
nab  airived  at  Astrachan  m  such  incredible  nnmben  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose 
tbem:  they  came  fiom  ihe  weatsm  deserta,  nwdid  the  waTearf  the  Volga  amst  their  pn- 
gieaiL  They  tnl;  adraoieed  to  the  vicinity  of  Paha  m  the  middle  of  the  nxteentik  centni;, 
■nd  in  anne  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown.  Towarda  the  north  their  gradual  eztenaion 
haa  been  ikiw,  nor  have  they  yet  been  found  in  Siberia. 

The  Gaaelle  (Jig.  579.)i  baa  been  kmg  immortal  ised  by  the  poets  of  Ana  and  of  Eun^ 


B  eyes  are  large,  dark, 
with  giBce,  aguit^t  and 
nd  sIbo  in  tmone  la  Um 


It  ia  called  by  the  Persians  Tztinm,  and  by  the  Turks  Jotron ;  its  aiie  is  small,  being  set 

dan  more  than  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  seven  inchaaloog.    The  e ' '~~*~ 

and  peculiariy  expresBivc  of  softness :  all  its  movementa  are  rejdete  witw 

timinity.     It  not  only  inhablta  the  hills  of  northern  Persia,  bat  ia  found  h. --  _ 

saDdTdeaertBof  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  sboieB  of  l^ke  Baikal  It  is  hunted  I7  the  Fen 
and  uWtarB  for  its  venison,  which  is  said  to  be  deliciooa 

The  Ornithology  does  not  present  us  with  any  mt^ects  at  peculiar  interest  The  Il^gllt- 
Bgale  ii  well  known,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  Persia;  bat  whellNr  it 
is  the  same  species  with  that  of  Europe  maysaJely  be  questioned. 

The  female  of  a  new  species  of  crowned  Pheasant,  belonging  to  a  decidedly  Aaiaticgnnp 
(LapJbapAom*  Nigelii)  {Jif;.  580.)  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  more  secloded  au 
aminlamous  parts  of  Persia,  where  it  is  called  the  Mountain  Partridge :  it  ia  so  rare,  that 
dte  male  bin  has  not  vet  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  female  measures  about  twen^ 
inehea  in  length :  the  cakwra  are  brown  varied  with  black,  with  the  throat  and  aides  of  tm 
neck  white. 

Of  the  Domeatic  Animals,  the  Persian  breed  of  Goats  is  peculiar.  The  htsna  fbnn  an 
acute  angle  to  the  front;  the  ribs  not  very  broad,  with  the  ma^n  undulated,  and  thff  poa- 
terior  put  rounded.  It  has  long  coane  brown  hair,  tipped  with  rufous,  and  a  large  tuft 
stands  forward  between  the  horns,  like  the  forelock  of  a  norse.  The  two-bumped  mBkctriiB 
Ckmel,  and  the  Dromcdnry  or  Arabian  Camel,  are  both  in  general  use  as  b«ists  of  burden. 
The  Persian  Horses  are  esteemed  inferior  akuie  to  those  M  Arabia,  and  the  preaervation  of 
the  noble  breed  is  stiended  to  with  equid  care.  Towards  the  northern  provincea  there  ia  I 
and)  stronger  race,  used  for  cavalry. 

Skct.  liX.—rHutorical  Geographf. 
The  Persian  empire  is  celebrated  in  history.     In  its  vicinity,  and  almost  on  its  nl«,  wen 
the  great  and  early  monarchies  of  Aeayria  and  Babylon.    The  name  sod  people  of  Peraia 
■■'■■•  '"  ■  ■  ■»  of  Pi-        .   .  -    -.f  .,.,.. 


were  then  confined  b 


B  districts  of  Fire  and  part  of  Kerman;  while  the 


s  tributariex  of  Babylon,  held  the  fins  plains  of  the  interior.  The  Persian  empire  w 
Kxroed  afler  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon ;  and,  hj  the  addition  of  Syria,  Egypt,  AwK 
Himir,  and  part  of  India,  attained  a  magnitude  unprecedented.  The  progress  of  luxury  aal 
cfleminacy  having  sapped  those  manly  virtues  by  which  the  Peruana  rose  to  power,  QiOf 
>tre  unable  to  withstand  the  hardy  and  disciplined  troops  of  Hacedon,  and  this  country, 
with  all  its  conqucBtii  and  possessions,  was  rapidly  swallowed  up  in  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Pprsia  ceased  to  have  nn  independent  government,  and  was  subject  partly  to  Seleucua,  and 
partly  to  a  Greek  kingdom  formed  in  Boctriana.  In  the  third  century  be((H«  Chriat,  Arta- 
lenes  rescued  his  country  firom  foreign  sway,  and  fiiandedPaithia,amooarchy  which  hasever 
since  retained  nearly  the  same  limitsL  It  acquired  distinction  in  history  by  setti 
ts  the  coDouestB  of  Rome,  and  by  frequently  deftsting  the  anaiea  of  that  power. 
Vol.  IL  "" 
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year  220,  the  Parthian  dyiuusty  was  subverted  by  that  of  the  Saamudea,  who  iMlorad  the 
name  of  Persia,  with  its  ancient  reli^ioa  and  hiws.  It  could  not,  however,  withatand  that 
torrent  of  fanatic  invasion  which  in  the  seventh  century  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  But 
After  one  fp-eat  battle,  the  native  dynasty  was  subverted,  and  Persia  received  the  new  fiutii 
and  the  new  laws,  which  have  ever  since  ruled  over  more  than  the  half  ci  Asia.  This 
Saracen  dynasty,  which  soon  began  to  exert  an  influence  friendly  to  science  and  civilizatioiiv 
was  subverted,  in  its  turn,  by  successive  Tartar  invasions  under  Zinnia,  Timur,  and  the  nee 
called  Turks.  These  successively  supplanted  each  other ;  and  Persia  became,  during  many 
centuries,  a  dreadful  theatre  of  war  and  devastation.  She  possessed,  however,  a  natm 
energy,  by  which  she  ultimately  repelled  every  foreign  yoke.  In  1566,  Abbas,  justly  ma^ 
Tuanea  the  Great,  raised  himself  to  the  throne ;  and,  by  enforcing  a  rigid  administraticii  of 
justice,  and  encouraging  every  species  of  industry,  restored  Persia  to  much  <^  that  pR» 
perity  for  which  nature  had  destined  her.  After  thus  flourishing  for  more  than  two  ceiH 
turies,  she  was  desolated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Afghani^ 
who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  her  remotest  extremities,  and  reduced  her  proudest  capitals  to 
ashes.  In  about  fourteen  years,  Nadir  Shah  vindicated  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Kouli  Khan,  carried  her  victorious  arms  into  India ;  but  this  fierce 
conqueror  suffered  her  to  taste  none  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  His  death  without  any 
regular  successor,  aflbrding  scope  to  the  contending  claims  of  a  number  of  chiefe,  gave  rke 
to  a  long  and  furious  civil  war,  which  almost  rent  Persia  to  pieces.  She  enjoyed  an  intM^ 
val  under  Kurreem  Khan,  an  able  chief  and  one  of  Nadir's  lieutenants,  who  having  it 
length  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  endeavoured  during  sixteen  years  to  heal  the  wounib 
of  his  native  country.  His  death,  in  1779,  was  followed  by  a  new  train  of  civil  wan^  aaikf 
terminated,  in  1792,  by  the  triumph  of  Aga  Mohammed,  an  eunuch,  who  transmitted  tba 
throne,  in  1796,  to  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  Persia,  under  his  administratuxi,  began  to  loepiie. 
Although  he  had  severe  contests  to  maintain  with  the  Russians,  who  wrested  flrom  him  ei- 
tensive  provinces,  internal  peace  was  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  were  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than  even  other  Oriental  states  in  all  that  be* 
longs  to  a  constitutional  system.  The  sword  alone  reigns.  Those  strict  and  immutable  law% 
for  which  she  was  anciently  celebrated,  have,  by  successive  revolutions,  been  entirely  oblite* 
rated.  The  despotic  principle  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereign  exercim  a 
divine  right  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  subjects,  is  fully  recognised.  All  the  r^ 
sources  of  Oriental  exaggeration  are  exhausted  by  the  grandees  in  the  lofty  epithets  vitii 
which  they  address  the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appellations  which,  in  his  presence,  thej 
apply  to  uemselves.  It  is  remarked  by  Porter,  that  there  never  was  such  a  H^ng  as  a 
popular  commotion  in  Persia  *,  a  remark  which  does  not  apply  to  Turkey.  The  numberlaa 
contests  for  power  have  been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their  adherents ;  the  peo- 
ple look  on  as  spectators,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  as  the  fortune  of  war  mif 
decide.  Yet,  though  there  are  no  legal,  there  are  some  rude  actual  limits  to  the  rofu 
authority.  Tlic  khans  of  tlie  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  attached  to  them  by  tie*  of 
kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which  the  sovereign  ed- 
dom  attempts  to  refuse  his  sanction.  They  pay  merely  a  tribute,  and  furnish  their  quota  cf 
troops  in  war,  but  are  not  interfered  with  m  the  internal  administration  of  their  district.  Am 
they  form  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful  monarchs  dare  not  ofiSBoA 
them ;  and  as,  fix)m  motives  of  personal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they  are  oAn 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  diflerent  pretenders  to  the  throne,  they  have  a  powerful  inflo- 
ence  in  perpetuating  those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable.  From  the 
khans  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  political  Byatem  of 
Persia.  It  formerly  extended  even  to  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  abo 
collectors  of  the  revenue ;  but  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  this  system  waa  changed, 
and  the  power  intrusted  to  removeable  officers.  Although  the  patronage  and  even  Urn 
revenue  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  iob- 
stantially  injurious  to  Persia.  These  high-spirited  chiefs,  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  pm- 
perity  of  their  districts  and  of  the  empire,  have  been  replaced  by  the  base  creatuieo  of 
despotism,  who  had  no  object  but  to  amass  wealth  by  the  temporary  poflseasion  of  power. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  throne  induces  the  sovereign  to  empkj 
strange  and  barbarous  methods  of  crushing  the  attempts  of  rival  claimants.  Mutil  ' 
particularly  the  putting  out  of  the  eyes,  is  the  method  particularly  employed  against 
from  whom  danger  has  been  experienced  or  apprehended.  The  daughters  rf  the  kii  _ 
given  in  marriage  not  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  priesthood,  excluded  by  their  prt^eaaioii  fion 
any  pretensions  to  reign. 

Persia,  thouorh  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  force  which  can  be  considered  a 
regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  2000  or  8000  horse  guuds,  called  Goolam,  oompoeed  of 
youths  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royH  slaves    A  larger  body  of 
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10,000  or  12,000  cavalry  have  lands  assigned  them  round  the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend 
the  king  when  called  upon.  But  the  main  force  of  the  Persian  armies  has  always  consisted 
of  their  highland  tribes,  led  by  their  khans.  The  number  which  can  be  called  out  on  an 
emergency  is  estimated  at  150,000,  200,000,  or  even  250,000.  They  possess  many  of  the 
qualities  of  good  cavalry  troops,  are  Well  mounted,  skilful  horsemen,  personally  brave,  and 
inored  to  hardships.  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  have  not  the 
leut  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  the  art  of  war.  A  late  traveller  compares  them  ti  **  an 
amy  of  wild  animals  from  the  jungle,  led  on  or  scared  by  accidents."  They  are  arrayed, 
indeed,  according  to  their  tribes,  under  their  khans ;  but  the  review  of  a  corps  consists 
merely  in  causing  the  troops  to  march  past  individually,  to  show  their  persons  and  equip- 
ments. They  will  often,  as  humour  leads,  abscond  in  large  bodies,  or  turn  back  without 
seeing  an  enemy.  Through  these  defects  they  are  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of 
dieciiHined  European  troops,  and  have  always  been  vanquished  in  pitched  battle.  But  as 
▼oltigeurs  or  light  cavalry  they  have  scarcely  their  equals  in  the  world.  They  hover  round 
mn  enemy,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and  insensibly  wear  him 
out  The  most  formidable  regular  army,  when  once  involved  in  the  heart  of  those  endless 
and  trackless  plains  which  compose  the  interior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  finally  over- 
whelmed. Thus,  the  Parthians  destroyed  the  armies  of  Crassus  and  Julian,  and  have  always 
been  invulnerable  except  against  Afghans  and  Tartars,  nations  of  migrating  horsemen  like 
themselves. 

The  present  sovereign  has  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a  corps 
after  the  European  manner.  This  system  was  first  introduced  by  (jardenne,  a  PVench  envoy 
sent  by  Bonaparte  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  for  shaking  the  British  empire  in  the  East  Sir 
Haricwd  Jones,  however,  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  shah  to  the  ambitious  designs 
of  that  potentate.  The  English  then  succeeded  to  his  &vour ;  and  arms  and  officers  were 
■applied  from  England.  The  system  was  carried  on.  According  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  the 
actual  amount  was  about  12,000  men  in  infantry  and  artillery,  who  went  through  their  ex- 
ercise in  a  very  tolerable  manner.  The  cavalry,  however,  accustomed  to  roving  excursions, 
and  believing,  with  truth,  that  they  could  manage  the  sabre  better  than  any  troops  in  the 
world,  could  not  be  brought  to  place  themselves  under  discipline.  These  troops  were 
neglected  by  the  late  sovereign ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  the 
Ei^liflh  officers,  not  being  allowed  to  serve  against  that  power,  were  almost  all  dismissed. 
The  regular  army  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Prazer  at  9400  foot  and  1200  horse ;  and  from  the 
pRmnces  of  Aderbijan  and  Erivan,  he  could  levy  about  40,000  irregulars. 

An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless  predatory 
hordes  by  which  the  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  everywhere  intermingled 
with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti.  Even  those  who  defend  the 
ooontry  in  war,  plunder  it  during  peace.  That  mountain  chain,  in  particular,  which  we 
have  traced  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  parallel  to  the  great  road  that  passes  through 
the  kingdom,  forms  a  **  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines  and  formidable  gorges,"  whence  they 
can  issue  forth  to  lay  waste  the  finest  plains,  and  attack  the  richest  caravans.  In  conse- 
qaeoce  of  their  continued  cheepaos  or  forays,  many  of  the  finest  tracts  are  now  abandoned 
by  the  husbandman,  and  given  up  to  those  marauders.  To  repress  them  was  one  of  the 
grand  objects  of  the  policy  of  Abbas,  which  he  pursued  by  measures  cruel,  indeed,  but  vigor- 
oos.  The  present  monarch,  less  energetic,  and  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  his 
empire  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  efiective 
steps  fi>r  this  object. 

The  only  attempt  of  Persia  to  form  a  navy  has  been  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  this  she 
has  never  succeeded. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  Persians  are  an  active  and  laborious  people ;  and  if  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try are  in  a  low  state,  it  is  owing  only  to  the  anarchy  of  the  government,  and  the  inroads 
of  the  predatory  tribes. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  country  labours  under  considerable  disadvantages.  The  in- 
terior, h»  formerly  (>bser\'ed,  is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  salt,  8our,  and  arid.  This  evil,  however,  in  the  better  days  of  Persia,  was  in 
some  degree  obviated  by  artificial  irrigation ;  and  at  all  times  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  ShiraZp 
ani  the  provinces  on  the  Cai^pinn,  have  displayed  an  exuberant  fertility.  The  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  are  chiefly  those  of  Europe,  particularly  wheat ;  for  rice,  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  staple  of  the  southern  provinces,  cannot  be  raised  there  for  want  of  water.  In 
return,  the  fruits  are  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  even  traced 
to  Persia  as  their  native  country.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  be  there  unrivalled,  the  orange 
is  of  peculiar  size ;  the  fig,  the  almond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  are  all  good.  The  vine  and 
its  produce  were  once  the  pride  of  Persia ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sievere  prohibition 
against  its  use,  the  wine  of  Shiraz  continues  to  be  the  theme  even  of  Eastern  poetry.  Those 
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of  Yezd,  of  Ispahan,  and  of  the  hilly  provinces  in  the  north,  are  all  esteemed.  In  theuB 
last,  the  mulberry  tree  grows  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  silk  a  staple  product  of  tiie 
empire,  and  in  its  days  of  prosperity  a  Iwrge  article  of  export  The  plains  of  these  province! 
afTord  also  extensive  plantations  of  the  sugar  cane ;  which,  however,  is  used  only  in  its  raw 
state.  'They  abound  also  in  woods,  which  are  turned  to  little  account.  After  all,  it  is  to 
pasturage  that  the  greater,  and  of  late  an  increasing,  portion  of  the  surfitce  of  the  empire 
IS  devoted.  In  these  tracts  the  primary  object  is  to  rear  those  fine  horses  which  are  in  oni* 
vcrsal  demand ;  ibr  every  Persian  rides,  and  delights  in  the  possession  of  the  fineist  bursss 
he  can  poesibly  procure.  Tlio^e  of  the  Turkman  breed  are  preferred  to  the  Arabian ;  ftr* 
though  inferior  in  switlness,  they  are  stronger  and  more  serviceable ;  and,  though  not  eqoallj 
light  and  elegant  in  funn,  they  are  tall  and  handsome.  Sheep  of  the  long-tailed  species  are 
bred  in  great  numbers,  and  their  wool  forms  the  basis  of  the  finest  manufacturesL  Kennaa 
produces  a  breed  of  goats  yielding  wool,  which  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  qualities  so 
much  e^steemed  in  that  of  Cacbcmire.  The  camel,  the  ass,  and  a  valuable  species  of  mok, 
are  used  Cot  the  conveyance  of  burdens. 

Persia,  during  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  manufacturiBf 
countr}'.  Her  fabrics,  suited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  have  supported  not  only  the  oetentatioos 
inagniticcnco  of  her  courts  and  great  men,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Tartary,  tmA  even  Northen 
Africa.  The  women  of  the  wandering  tribes  weave  firom  tlie  wool  of  their  sheep  those  rich 
carpets  ^^  hicli  we  call  Turk(.*y,  from  the  place  of  tlieir  immediate  importation.  They  farm 
throuirh  tlie  East  the  mast  important  branch  of  ornamental  fiirniture.  The  carpets  of  Hent, 
in  Khorasan,  ix)ssess  the  highest  reputation.  The  next  staple  consists  in  silk  fiibrica,  nek 
and  ornamented,  ])articularly  brocade  and  embroidery.  Sometimes  the  tissue  is  entirely 
silk,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton  and  wool.  Under  tiie  Abbasside  dynasty,  the  precincts 
of  the  court  contained  great  works  of  tapestry,  composed  of  silk  and  wool  embellished  with 
gold ;  but  this  art,  tliough  not  entirely  lost,  languishes  for  want  of  encouragement  Ann^ 
particularly  sabres  of  a  superior  quality,  and  richly  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and  pr^ 
cious  stones,  are  prepared  on  a  great  scale,  to  meet  a  sure  demand ;  and  in  this  branch  no 
decline  has  been  observed.  I'he  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  very  extensive  througboat 
Persia,  and  some  of  its  products  almost  rival  the  porcelain  of  China,  These,  with  sfaawb 
made  from  the  goats'  wool  of  Herman,  leather,  paper,  and  jewellery,  complete  the  list  of  her 
principal  manu&ctures. 

Persia  is  not  a  mining  country.  Nature  has  not  been  bountiful  in  this  respect,  and  at 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  little  she  has  bestowed.  Considerable  quantities  of  copper 
are  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mazanderan  and  Kerman ;  but  those  of  iron  and  silver  an 
n^lected ;  for  the  silver  mines  of  Maden  now  belong  to  the  Turks.  Salt  is  only  too  abna- 
dant ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  whenever  left  to  itself,  is  covered  with  a  saline  croi^ 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  Persia  abounds,  however,  with  those  &t  and  oily 
minerals  which  in  other  countries  are  rare.  Bitumen  and  naphtha  are  found  in  all  tht 
countries  boniering  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  tliey  serve  as  cement,  as  pitdl 
for  lining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps.  A  small  quantity  of 
a  species  of  black  liquid  petroleum  flows  from  a  rock  in  Kerman,  which  is  made  a  raysl 
mon(>|Kily.  The  king  al:«o  claims  the  right  of  selecting  the  best  from  among  the  turqnoiMl 
of  Khorasan. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Persia  may  \ie  described  in  few  words.  Tlie  Caspian,  besides  ill 
difficult  navigation,  communicates  solely  with  the  south  of  Russia ;  and  the  spirited  attempls 
of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  across  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result  In  the  Pir» 
sian  Gulf,  the  splendid  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  Ormus  was  only  temporary;  and 
since  Persia  lost  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  she  can  obtain  Indian  commodities  only  liy 
the  ports  of  Bushire  and  Gombroon.  ^ 

Sect.  VI,— Civil  and  Social  Stale,  J 

The  actual  population  of  modern  Persia  i^'as  guessed  by  Chardin  at  40,000,000 ;  but  this 
number  is  considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  the  truth,  at  least  in  the  present  day.  Among  m^ 
graphical  writers  Pinkert^m  hazards  the  estimate  of  10,000,(KN)  for  the  whole,  inclaaiBf 
Camlahar;  Malte-Brun  that  of  0,(KK),000,  or  8,000,000  for  Western,  and  the  same  number 
for  F^astern,  Pf'n<ia.  We  should  suspt^t  both  these  estimates  to  be  under  the  truth.  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  founding  on  an  estimate  which,  though  conjectural,  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully ma(if\  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  independent  of  its  Indian  possessions,  to  cob- 
tain  ^,.')(N).(KM);  and  if  this  ruifged  mountain  territory,  interspersed  with  huge  deserts,  hoU 
hurli  ail  iiinount,  imperial  Persia,  of  considerably  greater  extent,  and  containing  fertile  and 
hiL'hIy  r 111 tiva toil  plains,  ought,  after  all  its  losses  to  maintain  a  greater.  We  should  thiak 
12,(HMMMN)  tioanr  the  truth,  which,  after  all,  would  not  make  one-third  of  the  density  of 
England.  It  would  nearly  agree  with  Mr.  Kinneir^s  idea  of  18,(K)0,000  or  20,000,000  ftr 
the  wlu»l(*  rountry  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus. 

The  physical  character  of  tlie  Persians  is  fine  both  as  to  strength  and  beauty,  but  withlMC 
possessing  any  very  marked  features.     So  many  migratory  nations  have  settled  in  Che 
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try,  that  it  retains  only  a  fragment  of  its  native  race.    The  complexion,  according  to  the 
climate,  varies  fix>m  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  brown. 

In  disposition,  the  Persians,  with  a  portion  of  the  grave  exterior  peculiar  to  the  Orientals, 
maniiest  a  disposition  considerably  difierenL  They  are  gay,  lively,  and  animated,  and  have 
even  been  termed  the  Parisians  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  their  principle  to  *^  take  the  world 
lightly.**  This  prevailing  gaiete  de  cceur  and  courtesy  of  manner  render  the  society  bf  the 
hk[her  ranks  particularly  amiable,  while  that  of  the  lower  is  at  least  free  from  rudeness. 
The  humblest  peasant,  from  the  old  man  to  the  boy,  expresses  himself  with  civility.  They 
seem  to  understand  the  administration  of  flattery  better  than  pcrliaps  any  other  nation ;  ana, 
besides  directly  lavishing  hyperbolical  compliments,  take  the  most  delicate  circuitous  modes 
of  inducing  the  belief  that  their  sentiments  are  sincere.  The  stranger,  however,  who,  from 
theee  flattering  appearances,  has  conceived  the  most  fiivourable  idea  of  the  Persians,  soon 
finds,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  that  "  they  are  mere  whited  sepulchres  ;V  that  the  most  pro- 
foond  dissimulation,  and  the  grossest  falsehood,  mark  their  whole  conduct ;  and  that  self- 
interest  almost  universally  is  the  sole  spring  of  action.  Thus  avarice  impels  them  to  over- 
reftching  extortion,  and  all  despicabk;  modes  of  collecting  money ;  while  tlie  tyranny  of  the 
government  drives  them  to  the  subtlest  expedients  for  its  concealment.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  represented  by  Chardin  as  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  world ;  exhibiting  in 
their  drees,  their  houses,  and  their  harems,  a  splendour  beyond  their  fortune.  They  were- 
obeerved  to  take  a  peculiar  latitude  relative  to  that  precept  of  the  Koran  which  forbids  the 
use  of  wine. 

In  regard  to  their  faith,  the  Persians  adhere  to  that  grand  Mahometan  schism,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet ;  and,  on  account  of  some  trifling  dis- 
tinctions, they  and  the  Turks,  who  are  followers  of  Omar,  mutually  doom  each  other  to 
everlasting  perdition.  The  political  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
embitter  this  enmity.  In  other  respects,  the  Persians  display  little  of  that  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting spirit  which  reigns  among  tiie  nations  by  whom  the  Mahometan  faith  is  professed. 
Eoropeans,  in  passing  through  the  country,  are  not  treated  as  objects  of  horror  and  oppro- 
brium ;  and  even  tlie  long  and  cruel  persecution  practised  against  the  Guebres,  or  ancient 
worshippers  of  fire,  by  which  that  unfortunate  race  was  almost  exterminated,  has  now 
censed.     About  4000  of  them  reside  unmolested  in  Yezd  and  in  other  cities  of  Kerman. 

The  Persians  are  the  most  literary  people  among  the  Asiatics,  at  least  of  modem  times. 
Poetry,  in  particular,  is  a  ruling  passion ;  and  Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Ferdusi,  have  displayed  an 
Oriental  soilness  and  luxuriance, of  imagery,  which  have  been  admired,  even  in  European 
tmnslations.  Ferdusi  is  the  epic  poet  of  Persia:  the  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdom  and 
morality ;  while  Hafiz  has  strung  only  the  lyre  of  love.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular 
poet,  though  strict  Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawful  to  peruse  his  verses,  unless  after 
straining  them  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense.  The  monotony  of  Eastern  manners, 
especially  in  what  regards  the  female  sex,  precludes  that  variety  of  scenes  and  situations 
which  gives  interest  to  Uie  love-stories  of  Europe.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  beauties 
of  the  beloved  object,  of  the  miseries  of  absence,  and  the  joys  of  presence,  are  expressed 
in  those  hyperbolical  terms  and  that  flowery  imagery  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  writers.  The 
late  emperor  had  a  poet  in  constant  attendance,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  English  embassy 
as  superior  to  any  other  bard  of  the  age,  and  even  to  any  on  earth ;  and,  not  contenting 
himself  with  empty  praise,  gave  him  a  gold  tomaun,  nearly  two  pounds  sterling,  for  every 
couplet.  As  no  specimens,  however,  have  been  produced  of  the  works  of  this  modem 
Hafiz,  we  cannot  estimate  the  real  value  of  these  extravagant  plaudits. 

The  sciences  have  also  been  cultivated  in  Persia  with  ardour ;  and  considerable  assiduity 
is  still  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  them ;  but  the  splendid  establishments  by  which  they 
were  supported  are  in  utter  decay.  The  late  king  did  all  in  his  power  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  sciences  formerly  cultivated.  Morals,  however  negligently  practised,  are  an  object 
of  diligent  study ;  as  are  also  geometry,  arithmetic,  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  but 
above  all  medicine  and  astrology,  which  last  is  the  high  road  to  &me  and  fortune.  Euro- 
peans, on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  are  held  in  contempt  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  writer,  400,000/.  were  annually  spent  on  its  fallacious  professors ;  and 
though  the  8um  is  doubtless  much  smaller  at  present,  the  craft  of  divination  Lb  not  the  less 
esteemed. 

Persia  contains  fragments  of  several  ancient  languages,  of  which  the  Zend  is  known  only 
by  the  Zendavesta,  a  religious  work  preserved  by  the  Guebres,  but  of  which  the  authenticity 
and  antiquity  are  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  Pehlvi  appears  to  have  been  the  court  lan- 
guage of  Persia  during  the  period  of  its  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  the 
dymsty  of  the  Sassanides,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of  their 
native  province  of  Fars.  This  language  having  been  enriched  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic  in- 
tsoduced  by  the  Saracen  conquerors,  and  polished  by  a  succession  of  great  writers,  who 
made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  eflusions,  has  become  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East, 
and  is  spoken  not  only  at  the  Persian  court,  but  at  the  Mahometan  courts  of  Hindostan.  Its 
close  alliances  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  and  with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Vol.  II.  26  ♦  2  O 
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Latin,  have  afibrded  ample  f^round  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  eiymAogit/L  MesntiiM 
the  Turkish,  introduced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  from  Western  TkrtAry,  and  imfilaiited 
during  their  temporary  dominion,  is  spoken  extensively  among  the  people. 

The  Persians,  as  already  observed,  surpass  in  pomp  the  other  Onental  natkxui.  This 
magnificence  with  them,  as  with  the  others,  docs  not  display  itself  in  bouses  and  funutme. 
The  mansions  oven  of  the  richest  present  to  the  street  only  dead  walls  of  clav.  and  a  mem 

door,  leading  to  a  large  interior  court,  into  which  all  the  apaitmenli 
open.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  commodioos ;  but  they 
contain  scarcely  any  furniture,  except  carpets,  on  which  the  ownen 
^eep,  sit,  cat,  and  pass  the  ^eater  portion  of  their  Uvea.  Their 
dishes  arc  merely  trays  of  pamted  wood,  ot  copper  tinned.  Their 
baths,  paved  with  marble,  open  to  the  sky,  and  (umiafaed  with 
every  provision  for  magnificence  and  coolness,  are  also  their  fiiTOUT' 
ite  resorts  for  pastime.  The  Persians  are  splendid  in  their  attiie 
(fig.  581.).  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  praecribed  by  the 
Turks,  are  lavished  by  them  on  their  head-dress,  their  robea,  and 
particularly  their  sabres,  many  of  which  are  thus  raised  in  value  to 
15,000  to  30,000  piastres.  The  beard,  highly  respected  o?er  dl 
the  East,  is  viewed  by  the  Persians  with  peculiar  veneration:  they 
fciparc  no  pains  in  embellishing  it,  in  making  it  thick  and  tufted; 
they  even  adorn  it  with  jewels.  Their  horses  are  the  objects  of 
still  greater  attention.     Eveii  a  man  who  has  not  clothes  worth  half  a  guinea  will  have  a 

good  horse. 

The  women  of  rank  wrap  multiplied  folds  of  silk  round  their 
heads,  and  wear  long  floating  robes ;  nor  do  they  ever  appear  ia 
public  witliout  long  veils  (fig.  582.).  The  harems  of  the  met 
are  filled,  as  over  all  the  East,  by  negotiation  with  the  tunSj  of 
the  bride,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Georgian  and  Circaasian  elavea 
From  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  from  some  other  impn^ 
per  re^nen,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  is  of  verr  short  dniatioi. 
"In  eight  or  ten  years,*'  says  Porter,  **the  lately  luxuriant  and 
sportive  beauty  becomes  thm,  withered,  rheum-eyed,  and  tmtf 
way  a  hag."  The  son  takes  precedence  entirely  acooidinff  to  hm 
fiither^s  rank :  as  to  the  mother,  w^hether  she  have  been  wife, 
cubine,  or  slave,  is  considered  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  Persians  are  simple  in  eating,  and  use  little  animal 
Pilau,  or  rice  stewed  with  various  ingredients,  forms  their  fiivoniile 
dish.  The  chief  luxury  of  their  table  consists  in  a  profonon  of 
the  finest  fruits. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography, 

We  commence  our  description  with  Ghilan,  a  long  narrow  province,  fbrmed  of  a  plua 
which  extends  200  miles  along  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  inland  by  a  range  of  mauntaiH 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  a  few  narrow  passes.  There  ia  no  river  of  any  magnitude 
except  the  Kizil-Ouzcn,  which,  after  traversing  a  considerable  part  of  Persia,  fimne  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  Mazanderan.  Numberless  streams,  however,  dcacen^ 
ing  from  these  mountains  to  the  Caspian,  maintain  an  almost  excessive  richness  of  vegtl^ 
tion ;  for  the  fruits,  though  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  considered  unwholesome.  Reshd. 
the  capital,  is  described  by  Mr.  fVazer  as  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  having  fWxn  WfiOO 
to  60,000  inhabitants,  with  well-kept  bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars;  its  harbour  is 
unsafe  in  stormy  weather.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  cover  the  fielde; 
but  the  staple  production  is  silk,  which  is  either  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  ezportei 
to  Astrachan.  The  air  is  rendered  very  unhealthy,  by  excessive  moisture,  with  which  it  ii 
so  impregnated,  that  metallic  instruments  can  scarcely  be  preserved  from  rusL  FVom  ito 
mountain  streams,  and  luxuriant  verdure,  Ghilan  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  vod  romaiitie 
sites  even  in  this  picturesque  empire. 

To  the  west  of  Ghilan  is  Aderbijon,  or  Azerbijan,  also  encircled  by  mountains :  on  the 
north  those  uf  Armenia,  while  on  the  south  those  of  Koordistan,  in  an  accumulated  umm^ 
raise  their  t'>wering  heads  to  the  clouds.  This  province  is  traversed  by  numerous  "M>Hy 
hillH,  and  being  well  watered  by  the  Ares,  Kizil-Ouzen,  and  other  streams,  is  one  of  the 
pleat<antetit  and  mo»(t  fertile  regions  of  Persia,  though  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  much 
depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  No  city  in  Persia  was  more  illustrious  than  TV 
breez,  or  Taurit*,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  and  a  seat  of  commerce;  and  in  the  time  of 
Chard  in,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants.  Nature  and  man  have  co-opeialrf 
in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  eight  different  times,  and  has  been  ahatterea  kw  i^ 
peated  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Of  the  250  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  thrae 
could  be  traced  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.    That  of  Ali  Shah,  600  yean  oM.  sUll 
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of  the  greatest  ma^iticence,  being  cased  with  lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  disposed  and 
adjusted  into  intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  band  of  gilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold.  There  is  also  a  splendid 
tomb  of  Sultan  Cazan,  without  the  city.  Ardebil,  a  fine  old  town,  and  a  seat  of  the  shahs, 
is  likewise  much  declined.  The  western  part  forms  a  picturesque  and  flourishing  district, 
■urrounding  tlic  lake  of  Urumea  or  Oormiah,  which  is  about  300  miles  round,  salt  like 
the  sea,  emitting  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  of  such  quality  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it. 
Urumea,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster;  and  Maragha,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Hoolaku,  where  that  great  prince  built  his  fiimous  observatory,  are  ancient  and  still  flourish- 
ing towns. 

Mazanderan  forms  on  an  extended  scale  the  continuation  of  the  small  line  of  plain,  backed 
bv  mountains,  and  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Caspian.  The  wheat  is  not  good,  and 
■ilk  is  not  cultivated  to  tlie  same  extent  as  in  Ghilan ;  but  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
and  the  sugar-cane  abounds.  It  is,  too,  a  very  picturesque  province,  and,  moreover,  the  seat 
of  a  brisk  trade.  It  is  unhealthy,  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Ghilan,  though  from  the  same 
causes.  Its  southern  boundary  is  Mount  fUburz,  which  stretches  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  province,  and  eastward  into  Khorasan.  Demavend,  forminof  its  loftiest  peak,  is  situated 
in  a  district  called  Taberistan,  and  across  it  is  that  long  defile  called  the  Caspian  Gates, 
leading  from  Teheran  to  Amol. 

Manmderan  contains  a  number  of  pretty  little  cities.  Lari,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
is  small,  but  well  fortified  and  very  ancient,  containing  several  lofty  temples  of  Uie  early 
Gaebres.  Balfroosh,  however,  is  the  largest  town,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. Enjoying  free  trade,  and  having  been  protected  by  a  wise  governor  from  the  revo- 
lutions which  were  laying  waste  other  parts  of  Persia,  it  has  lately  flourished  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  contain  20,000  people.  It  is  but 
meanly  built,  however,  in  a  low  damp  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
Amol  is  a  very  old  town,  celebrated  for  its  bridge,  and  containing  a  manufactory  of  iron. 
The  population  is  stated  at  85,000  or  40,0(K) ;  but  a  great  proportion  consists  of  shepherds, 
who  in  the  summer  go  up  to  the  mountains.  Ferabad  and  Meshed  are  agreeable  sea-ports, 
with  some  trade.  Ashnifl^,  which  Abbas  attempted  to  make  a  naval  arsenal,  and  at  which 
he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  has  since  his  time  fallen  into  neglect  The  most  eastern  part 
of  Mazanderan  is  composed  of  tlie  agreeable  district  of  Astralmd,  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  and 
iometimes  reckoned  a  separate  province.  The  town  has  some  silk  and  woollen  manufiu> 
tores,  and  carries  on  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  From  its 
▼icinity  to  the  turbulent  race  of  Turcomans,  it  has  often  been  the  seat  of  insurrectioo.  To 
the  east  is  Goorgaun,  the  ancient  Hurkaun,  still  a  very  strong  fortress,  celebmtecl  in  the 
wars  between  Persia  and  Tartary. 

Eastward  from  Mazanderan  is  Khorasan,  the  most  extensive  province  of  Persia,  from 
whence  that  empire  pusses  insensibly  into  the  boundless  plains  of  Independent  Tartary. 
During  the  lute  weak  and  distracted  state  of  tlie  monarchy,  this  limitary  province  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  alienated.  The  Afghans  hold  Herat,  now  the  most  populous  of  its  cities; 
and  Uie  king  of  fiochara  holds  the  north-eastern  districts.  Not  content  with  this  acquisition, 
he  makes,  with  his  swarms  of  irregular  horse,  continual  inroads  into  the  rest  of  the  province, 
U.JS  waste  the  country,  and  carries  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  These  desolations  have 
converted  Khorasan,  from  one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  in  tlie  world,  almost  into  a  desert. 
It  appears  nothing  uncommon,  when  the  gates  of  a  city  are  opened  in  the  morning,  for  a 
body  of  Tartar  horse,  which  has  been  lying  in  ambush,  to  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

Aleshed  is  considered  the  capital  of  Khorasan.  It  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
■ituated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepulchre  of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
lliough  much  decayed,  it  still  numbers  50,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south,  Nishapore,  once 
a  splendid  capital  of  Persia,  and  continually  rising  anew,  after  its  destruction  by  Alexander 

5  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  princes 
the  Scljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingis  Khan,  that  the  inhabitants,  on 
letuming,  could  not  recognise  their  own  houses.  Its  12,000  aqueducts  are  now  dry,  and  its 
pcmulation,  occupying  a  mere  comer  beyond  its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  are 
reauced  to  15,000.  Tursheez,  Tubbus,  Serukhs,  Tabas,  are  large  towns  with  some  trade, 
•till  included  in  the  Persian  dominion.  Herat,  now  comprised  in  the  Afghan  domain,  is  the 
finest  city  in  Khorasan.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive,  somewhat  elevated,  but  most  fertile 
plain,  which  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Persia  and  tlie  East,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  10,000 
Jews  and  000  Hindoos  who  inhabit  the  city.  Meru-Shah-Jehan,  or  Merve,  Uie  rdncipal 
town  of  the  Tartar  division  of  Khorasan,  is  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Bochara. 
Among  the  many  ephemeral  capitals  of  Persia,  none  surpassed  the  ftme  of  this  city  when  it 
was  the  residence  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  powerful  prixice  of  his  time.  By  the  yiciantudes 
of  war,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Uzbecks,  it  has  been  almost  annihilated. 

Having  disposed  of  these  northern  divisions,  we  come  to  Iiak,  the  giand  central  proyince, 
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which  tbrma,  m  it  were,  the  bodji  of  Persia.  It  is  understood  to  have  eompoaed  the  UKinH 
Media.  This  proriace  is  almost  entirely  tiaveiHetl  by  chains  of  mountaina,  with  looK  Tille^ 
interveoing,  from  ten  to  fifleen  miles  in  breadth.  The  mountaiiu  are  naked  and  buna; 
but  the  v«£e^s  would  amply  repay  the  highest  culture,  were  it  not  for  the  deaolatioa  bnM|[ht 
on  them  by  civil  war  and  misrule.  Ind<^,  in  the  meet  deserted  tracts,  the  niiiH  cf  ciliM 
and  aqueducts  ^U  indicate  their  former  prosperity,  which  part  of  them,  under  the  muMg^ 
ment  of  an  enlightened  governor,  are  beginning  to  recover.  The  eaMcm  part  of  this  pn»- 
vince,  with  the  adjoining  tract  of  Khorasan,  is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert  of  great  extant. 

Irak  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  splendid  citie«  and  celebrated  capitalo,  moat  of  Iben  ■ 
a  ftate  of  ruin,  from  which  a  few  are  beginning  to  rise.    Ainong  these,  Ispahan,  or  Saalawn 
{_fig  583),  stands  pre-eminent    By  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Peni>; 
08J  and  being  placed  in  the  centre  <£  ika 

empire,  surrouDded  by  a  fertile  ul 
beautify  plain,  it  became  a  rendesvcM 
of  the  inland  commercs  of  Asia,  aod 
atlamed  an  extent  and  splendour  OB- 
rivalled  in  Western  Asia.  It  waa  da- 
stjoved  by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Sblk 
Abbas.  Cherdin  reckoned  that  in  hii 
time  it  was  twenty-tour  miles  in  circnili 
and  contained  172  ntosquea,  48  coUegn 
and  1800  ciravanseiais.  The  moat  DN|- 
nificent  edifice  was  the  palace,  tfaega^ 
dens  attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  mites  in  circumference,  and  were  iiltw 
spersed  with  the  most  splendid  pai-ilions.  The  Midan,  a  square,  serving  for  military  rena«i 
and  for  a  market-place,  round  which  were  built  the  palace,  and  a  number  of  splendid  moeqiMt; 
with  the  Chaur  Baug,  a  long  avenue  of  plane  trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornamenla  tf 
Ispahan.  The  Zenderood,  a  fine  river,  giving  fertility  Co  the  plain  of  Ispolian,  which  it  ii 
expended  in  irrigating,  traverses  the  city,  is  conducted  through  its  gardens  and  paatorea,  and 
crossed  by  several  magnificent  liridges.  This  magnificence  of  the  public  structures  i*  eos^ 
bined,  as  usual  in  Asia,  with  meanness  and  wretchedness  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  Inrti 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  1722,  it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Un 
A^hans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having  preferred  a  northern  residence,  no  eiertiooa  kue 
be«i  made  for  its  reBtoratiou.  A  man  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  withcut «  _ 
inhabited  house i  only  three  colleges  are  open;  end  its  proudest  edifices  present  onlj  p 
of  rubbish.  It  is  still,  however,  a  great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  " 
mano&ctures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade.  Ilusaein  Khan,  a  native,  who  has  ri 
self  to  extnorainary  wealth,  is  making  great  efforts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 
Teheran  {_fig.  584.),  (bunded  1^  Kurreera  Khan,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extiemitj  of 
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Irak  proper,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  lofliest  mountains  of  Elbura.  The  last  sovereigns  have  made 
it  their  residence,  inconsequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  frontier,  the  theatre  t^almast 
perpetual  war.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  strongly  fortified,  and  rather  a  camp  IhiB 
acitv.  It  has  no  grand  edifices  except  the  ark,  combining  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of  a 
citaael.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  all  leave  it  who  can. 
The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefs  with  all  their  trains,  depart,  and  encaoip  on  tlw 
plains  of^Sultania.  The  population  of  the  city  thus  varies  according  to  the  seasoB.  final 
lIMKX)  to  6(1,000.  Adjacent  to  Teheran  arc  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  RWe,  raentioied 
ai  a  spot  lo  which  tlie  Jews  were  conveyed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continued  a 
great  city  till  destroyed  by  the  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  remains  are  of  sui^bont 
brick,  and  the  whole  surface  for  tiiree  miles  in  every  direction  i*  marked  bybdlowf^mciiind^ 
mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 
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Amonf  all  the  fallen  capitals  of  Persia,  none  lies  so  low  as  Saltania.  Its  broken  arches 
and  mooTdering  remains,  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  architecture,  are  mixed  with 
a  few  cottages  of  peasants,  inhabited  by  about  300  families.  There  is  in  particular  a  grand 
unfinished  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is  written  in  ornamented  char- 
acters. Casbin,  or  Casween,  though  it  has  lost  its  grandeur  as  a  capital,  is  still  a  neat  flour- 
khing  city  with  a  considerable  trade.  Koom,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  a  large  strag- 
grling  wilderness  of  ruins,  all  crumbling  and  tumbled  into  heaps.  It  has,  however,  been  in 
part  rebuilt;  and  the  modem  structures  are  confusedly  mixc^  with  the  ancient  A  road 
along  the  great  salt  desert  leads  from  Koom  to  Kashan,  a  city  still  very  flourishing,  particu- 
larly by  its  manu&ctures  of  silk  brocade.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  3ie  moun- 
tains (H  Taurus. 

Tlie  western  part  of  Mount  Irak  is  mountainous  and  irregular,  though  still  inten^persed  with 
rich  plains.  Here  occurs  Haniadan,  supposed  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  oresentrng,  in  fiict, 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  still  laree ;  thoufi^  since  its  destruction  by  Timur, 
it  has  never  held  more  than  a  secondary  rank,  ft  is  finely  situated  near  the  lofty  peak  of 
Elwund,  but  suffers  under  extreme  cold  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Still  farther  west 
is  Kennanshah,  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  mountains.  Those 
to  the  north  present  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks.  Besittoon  forms  a  high  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  cut  Fmooth  on  one  side,  and  impending  over  the  road  like  a  canopy.  In  one  of 
its  most  inaccessible  points  is  sculptured  a  group  oi  figures  representing  a  procession.  Taki 
Bostan  is  a  more  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  a  series  oi  excavations  made  in  these 
mountains ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  figures  represented  are  numerous,  executed  with 
ffreat  precision  and  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Kinneir  conceives  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Perse- 
polis,  and,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Semiramis,  seem  traced,  on  much  more  solid  grounds, 
by  M.  de  Sacy,  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Irak  is  arid  and  poor ;  yet  it  contains  the  large  city  of  Yezd, 
■till  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a  valuable  silk  manufactory.  Here  is  the 
remnant,  amounting  to  about  16,000,  of  the  persecuted  race  of  the  Guebres.  Yezdikhast, 
the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence,  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  from 
UptAuLn  to  Shiraz. 

To  the  sou  til  of  Irak  is  Fars,  a  province  of  much  less  extent,  but  interesting,  aa  it  com- 
poses that  territory  which  was  originally  called  Persia,  and  whose  hardy  inhabitants  jub- 
verted  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Its  western  part  consists  of  chains  of  fofty 
raoontains,  forming  part  of  that  great  range  which  extends  from  Caucasus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  with  fertile  though  often  neglected  valleys  interspersed.  The  eastern  part  is  a 
large  plain,  often  sandy  and  arid,  but,  when  supplied  with  water,  very  fertile,  particularly 
in  tobacco. 

Shiraz,  or  Shirauz,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian  muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found 
the  tombe  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  the  chief  of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as 
the  most  valuable  in  the  East;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade;  but 
since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  char- 
acter for  tante  and  refinement.  The  latest  travellers  have  found  the  romantic  spots,  so  cele- 
brated by  Hafiz,  abandoned  to  decay.  The  bower  of  Mossella  was  desolate,  and  the  pure 
waters  of  Rocknabad  choked  with  rubbish.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  surrounded  by  com- 
mon graves,  and  no  longer  adorned  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  That  of  Saadi,  situated  in 
the  hills,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  was  equally  neglected. 

Near  Shiraz  is  the  large  salt  lake  of  Baktegan,  from  which  a  great  part  of  Persia  is  sup- 
plied with  salt  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality.  To  the  north,  along  the  road  to  Ispahan,  are  the 
plains  of  Oojan  and  Kooshkijerd,  which,  though  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  the 
ifc'andcring  tribes,  are  still  capable  of  becoming  again  the  garden  of  Persia. 

The  only  other  place  of  much  consequence  in  this  province  is  Bushire,  or  Abu  Shehr, 
which,  since  the  empire  lost  Bassora,  has  been  the  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade.  This  is 
chiefly  with  India;  and  it  is  not  suflicient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or  handsome. 
Large  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead  which,  though  good,  is  not 
perfectly  safe  in  north-west  winds. 

The  grandest  feature  of  this  province,  however,  consists  in  its  ancient  remains,  which  far 
surpass  any  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  northern  capitals.  Thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Shiraz 
are  found  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis  (Jig.  585.),  one  of  the  nft»t  magnificent 
•tructures  which  art  ever  reared.  Its  front  is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side  390  paces. 
The  architecture  is  in  a  peculiar  style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful 
execution.  The  staircases  leading  into  the  interior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent The  portals  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  repre.senting  combat«t  and  processions  of  various  kinds.     The  drawing  of  the 
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a  cannot  rival  the  great  vork*  of  Greciu 


A  few  miles  lo  the  north  or  Perscpolis  we  discover  a  TemarkiLbte  feature,  the  oraxTatsd 
tkill  of  Nakthi  Roustan  (.fig.  566.)-    It  is  about  300  ^arde  hiffh,  and  preaenta  a  pnci^tHP 
586  face  of  whitish  oiarSe,  nearly  the  whole  oTwhi^ 

is  covered  with  sculptured  toaiba.  The  ibiir 
highest  are  in  a  superior  style  of  e^tecatioa,  t^ 
parently  coeval  with  Fersepolis,  and  bclongii^to 
the  early  kings  of  Persia.  The  lower  tomb*  a^ 
peaj  lo  belong  to  the  Parthian  Sassaiude  djnaatii^ 
and  represent  their  wars  with  the  Rtanana  aal 
TartajB.  Near  Hurgab,  ninety  milea  north  of 
Persepolis,  are  two  remarkable  objects.  One  of 
Ihem,  called  Tuckt-j^-Sulieman,  conaiata  of  •  lat{« 
marble  structure  raised  in  the  ftce  of  a  hill,  and 
forming  a  platform  at  top.  It  is  supposed  to  mart 
the  site  of  Pasagardie,  the  city  of  the  Hani,  fit 
the  celebration  of  whose  riles  the  platform  appean 
to  have  been  raised.  The  other,  called  Madre-y-Sulieman,  for  the  Asiatics  ascribe  ewf 
thing  to  Solomoii,  appears  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  A  large  flight  of  marble  riflfi 
rises  to  the  tomb  itself,  which  ia  in  llie  form  of  a  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  valley  in  which  Kazeroon  ia  situated  are  found  the  majfnifieaat 
remains  of  Shahpoor,  foui^ed  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  restored  and  embellMied  bf 
Sapor  the  Great  It  lies  b  a  wild  romantic  spot,  on  the  tanks  of  a  rapid  river,  amid  rocki 
and  precipices.  Several  of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  sculptured  monuments,  repress 
iog  the  triumphs  of  the  second  founder  of  Shahpoor.  His  colossal  statue,  fifteen  feet  mx 
inches  long,  lying  on  a  cavern,  has  been  recently  described  by  Ouaelcy.  The  circnit  of  tb* 
ramparts^  and  the  remains  of  several  public  buildiD|^,  may  stil!  be  traced. 

To  the  south  of  Pars  is  the  small  maritime  provmce  of  Lar.    The  interior  ia  e 
arid,  producing  only  dates,  with  a  small  quantity  of  grain.   I^ar,  however,  wai 

ficent  city,  though  now  much  decayed;  and  Jaron,  thouph  poor,  carries  on       ...    ._  . 

inland  trade.     The  sea-ports  are  now  in  the  haods  of  the  Arabs,  who  combine  trade  aal 
piracy.     The  largest  sea-port  ia  Congoon. 

To  the  east  of  Pars  is  the  province  of  Kerman,  presenting  arid  mountains,  a 
with  extensive  tracts  of  desert ;  but  in  others  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its  hilly  ti 
are  distingnislied  by  a  species  of  goats  with  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  peculiar  finenesa.  Kct- 
man,  the  capital,  wns  one  of  the  proudest  cities  in  the  empire,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  dril 
wars,  having  efTorded  shelter  to  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  bf 
Aga  Mohammed.  From  this  blow  it  has  never  recovered,  Uiough  it  still  retains  consideiabw 
trade  and  population,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpets.  Bnnin^ 
an  important  city,  also  decayed,  and  Re^n,  a  neat  little  town,  are  both  situated  m  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  strongly  fbrtilied.  Chi  the  sea-coast  this  provmce  has  Gombroon,  which 
Bhah  Abbas,  after  destroving  Ormus,  rendered  the  emporium  of  Persian  commerce.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and,  with  Minab,  a  large  fortified  sea-port  to  the  east,  jieUa 
cuatoma  to  the  amount  of  30,000  rupees  annually.  Opposite  to  Gombroon  ia  Onnna,  no 
longer  the  seat  of  that  vast  commerce  which,  in  the  days  of  Albuquerque,  rendered  it  oaa 
ofSe  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  it  dal  not 
ccmtain  twenty  houses,  but  be  has  in  some  de^^ree  restored  it  Every  thing  of  the  old  city 
is  in  ruins  except  the  reservoirs.  Adjoining  la  the  large  and  fertile  island  <€  Siihme,  cor- 
taining  a  town  of  some  mafnitude. 
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As  Kerman  forms  the  eastern,  Khuzistan  forms  the  western  portion  of  Persia.  This 
province  exhibits  a  complete  contrast  to  that  aridity  which  dooms  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  to  barrenness.  It  is  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  the  Kerah,  or  Haweeza,  the 
Karoon,  the  Teraki,  and  the  Endian,  which  mil  into  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these 
advantages  it  might  regain  the  distinction,  which  it  mrmerly  enjoyed  under  the  name  of 
Susiana,  of  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world,  wer^  it  not  entirely  laid  waste 
by  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  southern  and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheik,  an 
Arabian  prince,  whose  capital  is  at  Dorak.  The  Persian  part,  called  Shuster,  is  under  a 
governor,  whose  power,  however,  is  insufficient  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes  and  inde- 
pendent chiefs,  who  make  this  country  a  scene  of  perpetual  confusion.  The  capital,  Shuster, 
18  a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  considerable  woollen  manufactures.  Chi  its  site 
are  extensive  ruins,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  Susa ;  but  these  have,  with 
greater  probability,  been  traced  to  a  spot  called  Shus,  on  the  upper  Kerah,  where,  for  a 
space  of  twelve  miles  in  length,  the  ground,  as  at  Babvlon,  is  covered  with  hillocks  of  earth, 
rubbish,  and  broken  bricks.  It  is  now  a  .gloomy  wilderness,  infested  by  lions,  hyenas,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  desolation  of  this  fine  province  is  strongly  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  Ahwaz  on  the  Karoon,  which,  under  the  protection  aflMled  by  &e  powerful  dynasty  of 
the  Abbassides,  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East  The  water  of  the  river  waB 
almost  entirely  employed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country,  which,  now  overgrown  with 
wood,  was  then  covered  with  the  richest  plantations.  The  site,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  half  that  breadth,  is  covered  with  vast  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and  of  which  Captain 
Mignan  conceives  there  might  be  built  as  large  a  city  as  any  that  now  exists.  The  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  modern  village,  about  1600  in  number,  on  searching  the  ruins  after  a  fidl  of 
rain,  seldom  fiiil  to  discover  gold  and  silver  coins,  medals,  and  sculptures. 

Besides  these  provinces,  belonging  entirely  to  Persia,  there  are  two  which  she  divides 
with  Turkey,  and  which  have  lonjg  formed  the  theatre  of  contest  between  the  empirea  One 
of  these  is  Coordistan,  the  ancient  Carduchia,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hospitable,  fierce,  and 
turbulent  race ;  who  are  described  as  such  by  Xenophon,  and  appear  jiever  to  have>  been 
changed  or  thoroughly  subdued.  The  eastern  part,  called  Ardelan,  is,  in  so  fiir,  subject  to 
die  Persian  monarch,  that  the  inhabitants  pay  a  small  tribute,  and  are  ever  ready,  at  ma  call, 
to  engage  in  their  &vourite  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder.  The  country  consists  entirely  of 
ranges  of  rocky  mountains  and  high  table-lands,  traversed  by  difficult  and  often  penlooi 
routes.  They  are  governed  in  a  despotic  but  mild  maimer  by  hereditary  chieft.  The 
principal  of  these,  called  the  Wallee,  resides  at  Senna,  the  only  town  of  much  importance, 
situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  carrying  on  some  trade. 

Another  divided  province,  long  a  Uieatre  of  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  ia  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Western  Asia  have  their  central 
place  in  this  region.  As,  however,  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  watered  by  the  early 
streams  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes,  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  A 
great  part  of  it,  however,  having  long  been  the  theatre  of  constant  war  between  Persia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  has  become  a  vast  depopulated  wilderness,  and  presents  the  remains  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  belonged  to  a  flourishing  people,  now  swept  fix)m  the  &ce  of 
the  earth ;  a  border  land  or  high  road,  through  which  the  Asiatic  powers  pass  in  open  war 
or  predatory  hostility.  For  three  centuries,  however,  Erzeroum,  Diarbekir,  with  the  finest 
and  roost  fertile  tracts,  have  belonged  to  Turkey.  In  the  Persian  division,  the  chief  town 
is  now  EIrivan,  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  over  the  river  TerguL  In 
1808,  the  Russians  were  driven  from  it  after  a  blockade  of  six  months ;  but  the  reneated 
sieges  sustained  by  it  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Erivan.  Fifty  miles  oistant 
are  the  remains  of  Nakshivan,  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city,  now  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Near  this  spot  the  Persian  camp  is  usually  pitched  in  the  campaigns  against 
Russia.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDEPENDENT   PERSIA. 


The  large  region  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent  Persia,  forms  rather 
an  aggregate  of  various  territories  than  a  distinct  or  connected  kingdom.  For  the  reasons 
already  given,  we  have  separated  it  from  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  have  included  in  it  the 
provinces  of  Seistan  and  Mekran,  which  never  formed  any  regular  part  of  that  empire. 

*  [Erivan  and  Nakshivan  now  belong  to  Ruasia.— Ah.  Ei».J 
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Cabul,  till  lately  the  seat  of  the  only  important  monarchy  in  this  region,  has  been  very 
commonly  considered  aa  a  province  of  Hmdostan ;  and,  indeed,  the  cities  of  Cabal  and 
Ghizni  were  the  residence  of  celebrated  dynasties  which  reigned  over  that  empire :  but  iti 
moral  and  physical  character  is  entirely  distinct,  and  the  ties  which  unite  them  are  altogether 
precarious.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  now  dismembered,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Seik  ruler ;  yet  the  Indus  forms  too  natural  a  boundary  to  be 
superseded  by  any  temporary  changes  of  this  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  though  Ahmed 
Shah  held  sway  over  Balkh,  the  mountains  form  still  the  natural  limit  between  Independent 
Persia  and  Tartary. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

Upon  tlve  principles  above  stated,  Independent  Persia  will  be  comprehended  within  the 
marked  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Koosfa,  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Indus  on  the  cast ;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south ;  and,  on  the  west,  bj 
a  winding  line  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Kerman  and  Khorasan.  It  will  tho% 
in  a  general  view,  be  included  within  the  57th  and  TIst  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the 
25th  and  36th  of  north  latitude.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  about  800  miles  in  length  and 
700  in  breadth. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  and  Arabia ;  on  the  north,  vast  momi' 
tains,  high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers ;  on  the  south,  sandy  and  salt  deserts.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued  from  the  snowy  range  of  Hin- 
dostan,  whicli  forms  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary.  Though  its  height  does  not  eqad 
that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Ilimalayah,  it  is  yet  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  One  point,  the  most  elevated  yet  observed,  has  been  ftatad 
to  reach  20,593  feet  Its  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  eoftni 
with  perpetual  snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  region,  ftrm,  u 
it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  Viaok 
numerous  accounts,  not  yet  perhaps  very  accurately  combmed,  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
without  interruption  westward  till  it  locks  in  with  Mount  Elburz,  and  thus  connects  itidf 
with  Taurus  and  Russian  Caucasus.  That  part  which  rises  above  the  plain  of  Cabal  is,  fiom 
a  peculiarly  elevated  peak,  called  generally  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Hindoo  Koh.  In  its  piuttieei 
westward,  it  takes,  or  at  least  it  received  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of  Paropanunu.  Hera 
its  elevation  is  considerably  less,  and  it  is  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Rangee  pR^ 
ceeding  from  this  main  one,  or  connected  with  it,  traverse  in  every  direction  the  teiiiUity 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Solimaun,  which  nmi 
parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  leaving  behnd 
them,  near  its  highest  peak  of  Sufiaid  Koh,  only  a  narrow  pass,  through  which  flows  tki 
Kama.  The  intervening  territories  are  to  be  considered  not  propernr  as  plains,  bat  ■• 
elevated  table-lands,  yielding  the  products  rather  of  the  temperate  than  of  the  trapieil 
climates.  The  southern  regions,  Seistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Mekran,  consist  partly  of  ragfBd 
mountains  of  inferior  elevation ;  partly  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreary  with  Soet 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater  e^ 
struction  to  tlie  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  Eastern  Persia,  unless  we  include  among  them  the  limitary  stream  of  the 
Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kama  rises  l^yond  its  limits  in  the  territovr  ef 
Cashgar,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving  the  river  of  Cabal,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  fells  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Heennund  er 
Helmund  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  not  far  from  that  of  the  Cabul ;  it  trayeises  the 
plain  of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fertility  to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistan,  tennn 
nates  by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah.  It  must  have  flowed  then  nearly  000 
miles.  The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  tomnlil^ 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid  and  desolating  in  winter. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

The  Geology  of  this  region  has  not  vet  been  explored ;  and  its  Zoology  does  not  differ 
fh>m  that  of  uie  Persian  empire.    The  rollowing  remarks  occur  in  relation  to  its  Botany. 

SuBSBOT.  —  Botany, 

This  country,  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  QnMp 
is  very  little  known.  The  famous  districts  of  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Candahar  find  mors 
place  in  Uie  marvellous  tales  of  Arabian  writers  than  they  do  in  the  more  diy  and  learned 
disquisitions  of  European  naturalists. 
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t  desert  ia  not  so  sterile  but  that  traces  of  the  vegetAtion 
R  msy  be  perceived.  Here  and  there,  among  the  drilled 
sands  which  heave  like  the  waved  of  the  ocean,  grow  scattered  lufta  of 
dry  plants  and  bushcti  of  Mimosa  and  Zizypliiis.  The  HoIcih  spicatus 
{fig,  ■'V^T.)  IS  cullivalcd  round  some  lonely  huts ;  and  it  is  a  circumstiincD 
wortliy  of  reinnrlt,  dial  tlio  inhabitants  of  llicse  wilil  abodes  ore  obliged, 
in  their  search  tor  water,  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  in  a  soil  wliu^  arid 
surface  produces,  without  any  cultivation,  Wutf-r  .Melons  more  tlrnn  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  rivers  Sctulcje,  Chunab,  and  Indus,  diffuse  fertility 
along  their  shores  io  the  very  heart  of  this  desert 

At  its  cBBlem  extremity  is  tlie  province  of  iSinde,  of  which  the  southern 
Mrt,  bathed  by  the  sea  ot^  Oman  to  the  westward,  descends  to  tSc  tropics. 
The  shore  presents  a  targe  level  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  various  channels  which  convey  the  waters  of  that  river  to  the  sea. 
The  shores  of  this  fine  stream  ore  remarkably  fertile;  but  so  soon  as  the 
traveller  coes  to  a  short  distance  from  them,  he  finds  on  one  hand  the 
desert,  and  on  the  oilier  a  range  of  bare  mountains,  tliat  olfer  a  striking 
a  Ef^pt,  as  is  remarked  by  Pottinger.     At  Tattoh  (lat.  34°  440,  this  traveller 
a  that,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  161U,  the  thermometer,  in  the 
coolest  spartmenla,  never  fell  lower  than  from  +  38°  to  +  33"; 
and  that  at  Hyderabad  (lat.  25°  22'),  in  August,  the  rainy  season, 
it   rarely  sank  below  +  38°.     Among  the  plants  of  this  country, 
we  can  only  point  out  the  Mimoias,  tiic  Tamarix,  and  the  Euphor> 
bia  antiquonnn  (jEff.  ."VSH.).     The  same  may  be  said  of  Seistan,  re- 
puted to  be  tlie  wannest  province  of  the  empire. 

The  annual  temperature  of  the  shores  of  Beloochistan  must  be 
.-^^—^—^^  inferior  lo  that  of  Sinde,  because  the  year  is  there  clearly  divided 

t    V^^MB^''         inio  two   seasons  the  warm  and  the  cold;   but  it  is  requisite  to 
■^     ^^HRIHj  observe,  that  thin  hitter  season  only  appears  cold  when  compared 

witli  the  excessive  heats  of  the  fiwmcr.  The  soil  is  only  ^rtile 
where  it  is  irrigated,  and  elsewhere  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  It 
produces  the  Itate,  the  Pride  of  India  {Mtlia  Azfdarack),  th« 
Banyan  (Firns  religioia),  the  Dalberijia  Sissoo,  the  Mango  (.Von- 
n/era  indica),  the  Tamarind,  the  Ziiyphos,  and  some  Mimosas  of  considerable  stature:  tha 
Walnut  the  Sycamore,  and  the  Oriental  Plane,  succeed  very  well ;  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Fin, 
with  the  oilier  Cnnilero',  arc  unknown.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coast,  the  coun- 
try becomes  moiinlainous,  and  the  temperature  \-arieB  with  tlie  inequalities  of  the  soil.  In 
the  low  and'favourably  situated  valleys,  between  laL  27°  and  30°,  grow  the  Date,  the 
Guavo,  the  Banana,  the  Fisr,  the  Pistachio,  the  Mulberry,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Vine,  ihe 
Walnut  the  Quince,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Currant. 
Rice,  Cotton,  and  Indigo  arc  cultivated  on  tlic  plains ;  but  on  the  slopes  and  declivities  of 
the  hills,  where  long  winters  and  severe  frosts  are  experienced,  they  can  hardly  reckon 
with  certainty  on  a  slender  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  so  tardy  is  the  ripening  of  grain. 
The  ground  brings  forth  ppontaneouslj  Mimosa,  Tamarix,  Hedysarum  Alhogi,  and  Aasa- 
fetida. 

Turning  towards  the  north-west  we  enter  on  the  desert  of  Kerman ;  a  bnrning,  arid,  and 
Mline  sand,  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  and  dreary  solitude, 
■ome  springs  of  fresh  water  irrigate  the  little  oasis  of  Khubbecs,  which  gladdens  the  traveller 
with  the  sight  of  its  hospitable  roo^  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  cooling  shade. 

The  whole  of  this  empire,  from  the  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Himalayoh  mmintiiins,  and  trom  the  desert  of  the  south  to  the  Indian  Cbucisub,  and  the 
Ptropamisan  range,  must  be  included  in  the  Transition  Zone,  though  the  accidents  of  soil 
often  obliterate  its  dintinctive  features.  Between  lat  30°  and  33°,  the  flat  and  low  districts 
enjoy  a  very  hot  summer,  and  a  remarkably  mild  winter.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  season,  a 
thin  coaliiij!  of  ice  is  limned,  during  the  night  on  the  surface  of  still  waters  and  the  brink  of 
riven ;  but  it  dissolves  at  Biinrii«.  Frequently  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  in  t)ie  western  districts, 
but  it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar  (lut  33°).  At  a  considerable  distance  from  this  city,  lo 
the  south-east,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan  (lat  30°  50'),  shaded  by  the  Date,  the  MeliK 
Aiedarach.  anil  the  Banyan,  KIphinstone  remarked,  in  Decemtier,  18M,  that  the  thermome- 
ter fell  in  the  morning  to — 2°  y.  All  the  country  which  stretches  frran  the  letl  bank  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Iliinalayah,  and  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Cashmere,  enjoys  a  climate  that 
ia  warm  enough  to  ripen  tlicYniits  of  India.  The  Plane  and  the  Willow  become  luer  ■• 
the  latitudes  arc  more  low. 

To  the  north.  Cnshmere  Cat.  34°  to  35°),  enclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountsine. 

wbcse  lofty  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  has  a  cold  winter,  and  a  modeistely 

wum  summer.     Of  all  the  Indian  trees,  the  Mulberry  alcaie  socceeds ;  the  flniits  of  Europe 

md  of  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Wheat  Bku-ley,  and  Kice,  we  ctiltinted.    Tha 
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e  covered  with  Pine  and  Fir,  particularly  on  their  northern  ndei;  the  Ti*«i 
are  fringed  with  Willows,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  near  the  inhabited  parts,  are  tdotiMJ 
with  I'oplars. 

The  valley  of  Iho  Indus  dividoa  the  chain  of'northern  mountains  of  Cashmere  fran  tbt 
Indian  Caucasus,  which  etrctches  from  cast  lo  west,  and  terminates  at  tlie  cacnmencenMit 
,-f.^  of  the  PBropHmisan  mountains.     Its  crest,  of  which  mom  «f 

tlie  Bummits  attain  a  height  of  3000  toises,  is  always  coTend 
with  Enow.  The  lower  rang^es  are  skirted  with  fbreati  rf 
Lentiska  (Jg.  580.),  Pistachio  trees,  Olivea,  Oaka,  Fb^ 
Pines,  &L.C.  In  the  low  valleys  grow  a  multitude  of  plants  l» 
Icmging  to  the  same  ^nera  as  those  of  Europe. 

To  the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  not  hx  fivm  ita 
base,  in  the  valley  intersected  by  the  Punisheer,  are  tm 
Ikmous  towns,  Cabul  and  Pcshawer.  The  latter  (lat  34°X 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  little  low  plain,  sumMinded  bf 


stone  reckons,  by  memory,  the  maximum  heat  of  the  imnOMr 
of  1809,  whicli  was  considered  as  temperate,  at  +  49*.  ft^ 
quently  the  thermometer  indiceCtd  +  45",  under  a  tent  tfatf 
LeniiiL.  was  kept  artificially  cool.     During  winter,  frcet  is  frequent  in 

in  the  night  and  morning;  tlie  mtnimnm  is— 3°  66':  during 
the  daytime  the  atmosphere  becomes  warmer,  and  the  air  in  very  mild.  Few  localities  sn 
BO  favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  vegetables  both  of  warm  and  temperate  climatM 
The  atmosphere,  which  is  generally  mild  when  it  is  not  very  hot,  and  the  soil,  that  ia  oao- 
stantly  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  varied  vegetatim.  Thick  gn^ 
whoee  verdure,  during  most  of  the  year,  rivals  that  of  the  meadows  of  the  north,  conn 
the  uncultivated  spots.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  fringed  with  Willows  and  TamariA^ 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  villages  can  scarcely  be  discerned  Ihroueh  the  Ihiit-tKCS 
which  environ  them.  The  Pomegranate,  the  Mulberry,  the  Banyan,  the  Date,  the  Orugm 
and  some  other  Indian  trees,  which  retain  their  foliage  at  Peshawer  all  the  winter,  min^ 
with  all  the  species  tliat  our  orchards  ai&id.  The  avenues  to  the  town  are  botdmed  wMh 
Cypress  and  Planes. 

At  Cabul,  where  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  wbtere,  without  being  severe,  in 
colder,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  &!Ie  of  snow,  the  fruit-trees  of  HindoBtan  an  nt 
seen,  while  those  of  Europe  abound.  The  emperor  Baber  caused  the  Sagar-cuie  ta  k> 
planted,  but  il  is  not  probable  that  it  would  succeed. 

We  must  not  omit  the  central  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  raised,  so  to  apeak,  by  aeraal 
chains  of  mountains,  which,  like  the  rays  of  a  circle,  springing  from  different  ptKOti^  BSM 
at  a  common  centre.  The  farther  these  chains  advance  into  the  country,  the  higher  datki 
valleys  become,  and  the  more,  consequently,  docs  the  temperature  decline.  Between  tkl 
parallels  of  32°  and  34°,  there  bkc  summers  hardly  wanner  than  these  of  England;  uri 
wmters  which,  if  not  so  severe  as  tlioee  of  Norway,  are  equally  subject  to  froeL  The  goaw 
lies  for  three  or  four  months ;  all  the  rivers  are  frozen,  so  that  men  on  hoiaeback,  ni 
camels  Icedeil  with  bnggage,  cnn  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  ia  said  that  the  plain  of  Gfaaaj 
(lat  33°  30'),  which  ia  a  part  of  the  central  table-land,  is  the  coMest  spot  in  the  kingdcNB. 

Few  Indian  plants  inhabit  Cabulistan,  while  those  of  Europe  are  in  great  atnindanee  tbsn 
The  Vine,  the  Peafh  (fg.  590.)  and  Apricot  (^g.  591.),  ic.  grow  wild,  and  smd  aa  !■> 
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digenous  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The  prevailing  trees  on  the  mountains  are  varioDs  ape^M  of 
Plnus,  one  of  which  bears  cones  as  large  as  artichokes,  and  seeds  as  big  aa  piatachw  nnta 
It  is  probably  the  Stone  Pbe  (Piniw  Pinea).  There  are  likewise  Cedais,  a  Cypres  nt 
ptodiffious  height,  and  several  kinds  of  Oak.  The  Walnut,  Pistachio,  and  Terebiath  alsn 
inhabit  the  mountains.  Elphinstone  thinks,  too,  that  he  remembers  having  seen  the  Hnllj.  ' 
the  Birch,  and  the  Nut  (.Corvltu  Avdtnna^     On  the  nncultivated  -'--  " 
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tfo  the  Mulberry,  the  Tamarind,  the  Plane,  the  Poplar,  and  several  sarts  of  Willow. 
The  culture  of  Su^far-canes,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Melons;  of  Soo-grhnm  spicatum  and  S.  vulgare; 
dt  Sesame  {Sesamum  orientale\  and  of  Rice,  is  not  unusual  in  the  warmer  districts/That 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  Maize,  Beet,  Carrot,  and  many  other  kitchen  vegetables,  is  prevalent, 
wherever  there  is  little  industry,  combined  with  a  productive  soil. 

These  vague  and  incomplete  accounts  rather  awaken  than  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Indeed, 
the  Flora  of  the  empire  of  Cabul  is  even  less  known  to  us  than  that  of  China. 

Before  passing  into  Persia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  countries  which  extend  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  from  the  Paropamisan  mountains  tp  lat  41°,  and  which  comprehend 
the  districts  of  Balkh,  Mauer  el  Nahr,  Bokhara,  Khorasan,  &c.  Already  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  Olive ;  but  a  great  number  of  the  woody  vegetables  which 
are  found  along  with  it  in  the  Transition  Zone  may  be  seen,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  localities.  These  districts  present  a  curious  assemblage  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains; of  steppes  which  are  grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  or  frequently  saline;  of  bad  soil, 
and  of  remarkably  fertile  land.  In  the  cold  season,  the  water  is  all  frozen,  and  caravans 
crooB  the  rivers  on  the  ice.  In  the  winter  of  1820-1,  the  Baron  Meyendorff,  who  was  sent 
from  the  court  of  Russia  to  Bokhara,  saw  the  thermometer  fall  there  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
degrees  below  zero,  though  the  season  was  in  general  very  mild.  The  heat  of  summer 
eompensates  the  cold  of  winter ;  tlie  former  is  so  intense  and  prolonged,  that  it  dries  up  almost 
all  the  water-courses. 
The  provinces  of  Herat,  Dhei,  Molla,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  &c.  environed  by 

deserts,  resemble  the  lovely  oases  of  Egypt    Nowhere  is  the  popula- 
^^  tion  more  numerous,  the  cultivation  more  careful,  and  vegetation  more 

productive.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  very  frequent,  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the  Pomegranate, 
the  Pistachio,  and  the  Fig  afibrd  most  delicious  fruits.  There  are 
large  plantations  of  the  White  Mulberry  (3foru*  alba)  (Jig,  592.), 
and  the  Tartarian  Mulberry  {M,  Tatarica).  Cotton,  Indigo,  Sesame, 
Sorghum  saccharatum.  Rice,  and  all  the  European  grains  and  vege- 
tables, are  cultivated. 

According  to  Falk,  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  of  Bokhara  are  the 
Terebinth  tree  {Pistachia  terebinthusX  ElesBgnus  angustifblius,  Ul- 
mus  campestris  and  effusa,  the  Whitetliom  {Cratagiis  Oxyacantha\ 
Pyrus,  Aria  and  Aucuparia,  Mespihis  Cotoneaster,  Spiraea  crenata. 
While  Mulberry.  j^j^  pimpinellifolia,  the  Caperbush  {Capparis  8pino$a\  Clematis  ori- 

•ntalis,  the  Birch  (BetiUa  alba\  the  Poplar  {Poptdus  alba),  &c. 

The  steppes  produce  in  abundance  the  Tamarix,  the  Almond  {Amygdalust  nana\  the  Cal- 
ligonum  polygonoides,  and  a  tree  of  low  growth  which  has  caducous  leaves,  like  those  of  the 
Larch,  and  which  Falk  supposes  to  be  the  Abies  orientalis,  and  Pallas  the  Juniperus  lycia, 
or  the  Savin  {Juniperus  Sabina). 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Bokhara,  the  Oriental  Plane  {Platanus  (nientalis)  becomes  a  tree 
of  colossal  growth. 

Skct.  III. — Historical  Geography, 

This  region  was  very  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  names  of  Ara- 
chosia,  Paropamisus,  Drangiana,  and  Gedrosia,  it  was  regarded  as  a  rude,  barbarous,  and 
impFacticable  tract.  The  route  to  India  and  the  East  was  through  Aria  (the  bordering  part 
of  Khorasan)  and  Bactria  on  the  south  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  was  chiefly  known  by  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  who,  in  entering  India  from  the  side  of  Bactria,  was  obliged  to  penetrate 
through  the  defiles  of  Cabul,  and  who,  in  returning  by  the  southern  deserts  of  Gedrosia, 
encountered  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  modern  times.  Independent 
Persia  has  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  made  that  city  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was  crushed  before  the  victorious  invasions  of  Zingis 
and  Timur ;  and  Cabul  was  comprehended  with  Hindostan  imder  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
city  of  that  name  became  a  Mogul  capital,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Baber,  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  race.  When  the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  hardy  population  of 
Cabul  was  not  slow  in  re  aj^serting  its  independence ;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  they  became  the  conquerors  and  the  desolators  of  Persia.  Nadir,  however,  a 
Persian  adventurer,  drove  out  the  Afghans,  subdued  them  in  their  turn,  and  carried  his  arms 
into  Ilmdosinn.  On  Nadir's  death,  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces;  and  Ahmed  Shah,  a  brave 
Afghan  chief,  seized  the  opportunity  to  render  his  country  independent,  and  himself  its  kfng. 
He  also  invoiied  India,  and  in  the  battle  of  Panniput  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Mogul.  His  successes  enabled  him  to  appro- 
priate the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  he 
added  Balkh.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia;  but  since 
the  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  it  has  been  broken  up  by  the  dissensions  among  his  family,  and 
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the  power  of  Runjeet  Sin^,  who  has  occupied  several  of  its  finest  provinces.    Its  limits  ^ 
not  now  extend  beyond  Atglianistan  Proper. 

Sectt.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

The  political  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibits  peculiarities  which  distin^^ush  it  from  that  of 
almost  evenr  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Instead  of  the  power  being  mcmopolised  by  the  sovs* 
reign,  or  at  least  by  the  khans,  with  no  check  but  the  influence  of  rival  chiefs,  it  admits  a  laife 
infusion  of  popular  elements.  In  every  oolooss^  or  tribe,  there  is  ^jeerga^  or  representatife 
assembly,  without  whose  consent  the  khan  can  undertake  nothing,  and  who  also  administer 
'  justice,  though  in  some  subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private  vengeance.  Alhoof 
the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the  jeerga  than  to  the  khan.  These  tribes  may 
be  said  to  form  independent  states,  and  they  even  carry  on  war  with  each  other.  Their  only 
vassalage  to  the  king  consists  in  a  tribute,  and  a  contingent  of  troops  in  war ;  both  which* 
especially  the  former,  are  with  difficulty  exacted.  In  the  large  cities  and  their  vicinity  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  is  much  more  extensive ;  but  the- rude  and  desert  tracts  to  the  south 
are  abandoned  to  independent  chiefs  or  lawless  banditti. 

Among  the  Afghan  tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of 
descent  The  khan  must  be  taken  out  of  the  oldest  family  in  the  tribe ;  but  the  king  either 
appoints  him,  or  at«least  has  great  influence  in  procuring  his  appointment  The  two  leadiqg 
tribes  are  the  Ghiljies  and  the  Dooraunees :  of  whom  the  former  are  the  rudest,  the  fiercest, 
and  the  most  warlike ;  the  latter  are  more  orderly  and  peaceable,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  supe- 
rior character.  The  Ghiljies  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia ;  but  Ahmed  Shah  belonged  to 
the  Dooraunce  tribe,  which  became,  therefore,  the  ruling  one.  At  this  ascendency  the 
Ghiljies  cherished  mortal  resentment ;  and,  indeed,  the  antipathy  between  the  two  tribes  is 
such  that  it  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  into  open  war. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  the  land-tax,  the  tributes  paid  by  vasMl 
chiefs,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  considerable  proporUon,  however, 
must  often  be  remitted  to  the  tributary  princes,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  this  remission  as 
a  grant,  would  be  in  danger  of  rebelling  against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting 
the  full  amount 

The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consists  of  Gho- 
laums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or 
grants  on  a  military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They  form  a  wcll-discipliiied 
and  disposable  army,  about  18,000  strong.  The  Dooraunees  are  easily  mustered,  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting  under  the  banner  of  his  own  chiefs 
tain.  The  contingents  of  the  other  tribes  amount  collectively  to  a  much  greater  number; 
but  they  are  drawn  out  with  great  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a  peculiar 
hope  of  plunder.  The  entire  force  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shah,  in  the  battle  <^  Fknnipoty 
was  estimated  at  40,000  men,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nearly  as  large  an  army  as  can  be 
levied  from  the  country  for  a  fbreign  expedition. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

A  very  great  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediaUe  barren* 
ness,  produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofly  and  snow-covered  mountains,  and  of  sandy 
plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite  an  opposite  character. 
The  lower  declivities  of  tlic  mountains,  and  the  high  plains  interspersed  between  them. 
though  they  do  not  ofl!er  the  profuse  products  that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan* 
often  equal  to  the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  bj 
rough  but  active  and  laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  forms  the  no 
important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry.  It  is  attended  here  with  peculiar  difficulties;  tlw 
water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  slopes  in  destructive  torrents  rather  than  in 
fertilising  rills.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary  by  canals  to  lead  the  water 
through  the  fields,  but  by  levelling  and  embankment  to  retain  it  A  remarkable  process  is 
employed,  by  which  the  water  of  a  number  of  wells  is  collected  together,  and  distributed 
over  a  field.  Extensive  operations  of  this  kind  are  more  difficult,  from  the  small  portions 
into  which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  here  divided.  They  are  sometimes  performed  by  an 
association  among  the  little  proprietors ;  sometimes  by  a  rich  man  employing  his  capitiJ  oa 
this  object  Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of  grain;  the  first 
for  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  BQch 
abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manufactures,  except  those  of  coarse  &faric 
for  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation,  is  excluded  from  maritime 
commerce ;  und  the  coast  of  Mekran  is  too  poor  to  make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantages 
in  this  respect  The  country,  however,  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own 
provinces,  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  also  as  a  thorough&re  between  Persia  and 
India.  This  traffic  is  conducted  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route  is  prac- 
ticable for  them,  but  in  the  rough  mountaui  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies  are  sub- 
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stituted.  These  caravans  jouniey  under  continual  dread  of  the  m«dt^^ 
almost  every  part  of  this  country.  Above  all,  in  passin^f  through  the  territGnes  occupied  by 
them,  the  strictest  precautions  become  necessary.  The  best  parts  of  Eastern  Persia  produce 
rather  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  superfluities  which  can  become  the  objects 
of  ezchan^.  Fruits,  assafoBtida,  madder,  and  a  few  furs,  form  the  principal  articles.  In 
return,  Ihey  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia  and  •  India,  and  even  those  of  Europe,  by 
way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

Sect.  VI.— -Ctct/  and  Social  State. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  the  following  conjectural  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cabul : — 

Af£han» 4,300,000 

Belooches  1,000.000 

Tartars ],aOU.OUO 

Persian!  1400,000 

8,000,000 

This  estimate,  besides  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  includes,  we  presume,  Baikh  and 
the  subject  part  of  Khorasan,  but  not  the  Indian  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab,  to 
which  are  assigned  a  population  of  about  3,000,000. 

The  Afghans  (Jig,  593.),  ^ho  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  present,  in  then: 
^^  aspect  and  character,  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos,  on  whom 

"^  they  immediately  border.    Their  high  and  even  harsh  features,  theur 

sunburnt  countenances,  their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and  shaggy 
mantles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of  a  much  ruder  and  more  unpolished 
people.  The  arts  of  life  are  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  Hindostan  unknown :  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  organised  police 
and  regular  course  of  justice.  Under  this  rough  exterior,  however, 
are  soon  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which  advantageously  contrast 
with  the  timid  servility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian. 
Their  martial  and  lofty  spirit,  their  bold  and  simple  manners,  their 
sobriety  and  contempt  of  pleasure/  their  unbounded  hospitality,  and 
the  general  energy  and  independence  of  their  character,  render  them 
on  the  whole  a  superior  race.    In  India,  every  movement  originates 

with  the  government  or  its  agents,  and  the  people  are  accounted^  as  no- 

Afffban.  thing ;  while  here,  men  put  memselves  little  under  control,  and  follow 

undisturbed  their  own  inclinations.  Although  Asiatic  dissimulation 
prevails,  especially  at  court,  yet  their  intercourse  is  by  no  means  marked  by  that  profound 
and  systematic  deceit  which  characterises  the  subjects  of  the  great  empires.  They  show 
also  an  active  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  products  of  European  art  and  skill,  with  an  eager 
disposition  to  enquire  into  the  processes  employed;  while  in  India  all  these  things  are 
regarded  with  a  mere  polite  indifference.  Although  polygamy  and  the  obtaining  of  wives 
by  purchase  arc  equally  established,  yet  the  former  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
attended  with  the  same  strict  seclusion ;  and  hence  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  which 
IB  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  arrangements,  does  not  take  place  in  a  degree  so 
remarkable.  Matrimonial  contracts  are  not,  as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  negotiated 
entirely  by  the  friends  of  the  parties ;  but  in  the  country  districts  especially,  the  parties 
themselves  have  oflen  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  forming  attachments.  These  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  indeed,  until  the  youth  has  earned  the  purchase-money  of  his  mistress;  but  though 
this  be  in  itself  far  from  a  romantic  feature,  it  gives  rise  to  delays  and  difficulties,  which 
often  impart  a  character  of  interest  and  adventure  to  the  connexion.  It  has  thus  become  the 
mbject  of  love-tales  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  popular  m  Europe.  This  pecuniary 
▼mlue  of  the  female  sex,  and  difficulty  of  purchase,  have  led  to  very  odd  species  of  penal 
infliction.  The  offender,  on  being  convicted,  is  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  injured  person  or  his 
ftiends,  a  number  of  young  women,  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  ofience.  Twelve 
ladies  form  the  fine  for  murder ;  in  minor  offences,  the  amount  is  of  course  diminished. 

The  established  religion,  in  Afghanistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  toleration  prevails 
more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  be  greater  than  usual 
in  Mussulman  countries.  As  in  other  Mahometan  states,  no  established  provision  is  made 
lor  the  priesthood.  The  mollahs,  or  religious  doctors,  are  solely  supported  by  individual 
donation,  whether  in  tlie  shape  of  permanent  foundation,  regular  salary,  or  occasional  gift. 
They  form,  howevor,  a  spocios  of  corporate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  admit  new  mem- 
bers, after  a  dun  course  of  study  and  a  strict  examination.  They  are  numerous,  and  often 
assert  their  ri<rljts  in  that  turbulent  manner  which  characteri^ies  the  nation.  They  take 
arms,  and  in  tlio  noiirhlwurliood  of  the  great  cities  muster  sometimes  hosts  of  2000  or  3000, 
who,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowess  of  the  Afghan  warriors,  are  so  aided  by  the 
superstitious  awe  of  the  multitude  as  generally  to  carry  their  point     In  the  rural  districts 
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their  character  is  more  respectable;  and  by  promoting  peace  and  inculcating  the  monl 
duties,  they  render  themselves  really  useful  to  this  rude  people. 

A  taste  for  knowledge  is  general  among  the  Afghans,  thou^  they  have  not  produced  uy 
writers  who  can  rival  in  nime  those  of  Persia  and  India.  Few  of  the  works  in  the  fao- 
guage,  indeed,  are  above  two  centuries  old^  and  they  are  evidently  imitations  of  the  Pernut 
The  late  sovereigns  of  Cabul  have  sought  to  promote  learning,  and  even  cultivated  the 
muses,  though  not  with  any  brilliant  success.  Unfortunately,  the  Afghans,  considering  the 
Persians  as  heretics,  guard  against  resorting  to  their  colleges.  Peshawer  enjoys  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable  number  resort  to  Bokhara.  There  are,  bendei^ 
schools  in  every  little  town  and  even  village,  so  that  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are 
very  widely  diffiised.  The  higher  branches  are  logic,  law,  and  theology,  to  which  are  added 
the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages  and  literature.  Study,  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  pro- 
ceeds in  a  fixed  and  invariable  course ;  so  that,  when  you  know  the  last  book  a  man  has 
read,  or  the  last  subject  he  has  studied,  you  know  all  that  has  gone  before  it,  and  all  that  is 
still  wanting.  The  taste  for  poetry  is  very  general,  and  a  considerable  number  of  people  ia 
the  towns  even  make  the  public  reading  of  it  a  distinct  employment  The  poets  by  pro- 
fession are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Persia ;  but  a  considerable  display  of  geimiB 
oflen  appears  in  the  rude  verses  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  celebrate  their  own  feelingi 
and  adventures.  Those  of  Kooshkaul,  a  khan  who  defended  his  native  country  against  me 
power  of  Aurungzebe,  display  a  peculiar  degree  of  poetic  fire. 

Afghanistan  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itself,  called  Pooshtoo.  About  half  the  tenm^ 
including  all  those  of  an  abstract  import,  were  traced  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  fbrei|^  Bourcea, 
chiefly  tl^e  Persian.  The  rest  appear  to  belong  to  an  unknown  root,  though  it  i8  admitted 
that  of  these  a  careful  examination  by  a  profound  oriental  scholar  might  diminish  the 
number. 

The  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  are  formed  into  two  great  divisions,^-of  dwellers  in  tentiy 
and  dwellers  in  houses.  The  former,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  supposed  to 
constitute  one  half  of  the  population ;  in  the  eastern  they  are  fewer,  but  still  veij  numeroua 
The  Afghans  have  generally  a  strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  difficnhj 
induced  to  quit  it.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  Europe,  they  hold  in  disdain  a 
residence  in  towns,  together  with  the  occupations  there  carried  on.  and  leave  them  to  infe- 
rior and  foreign  races.  The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  Taujiks,  who  have  been  sa^ 
posed  to  amount  to  1,500,000,  and  to  be  the  original  people  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  wno 
regard  them  as  inferiors.  They  inhabit  ttie  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  carry  on  those 
trades  which  are  disdained  by  the  ruling  people.  The  fixed  habitations  of  the  lower  orden 
are  rudely  constructed  of  unbumt  brick,  with  wooden  roofs.  The  palaces  of  the  great 
on  the  Persian  model,  though  in  an  inferior  style  of  magnificence ;  their  chief 
are  Persian  pictures  and  carpets. 

The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those 
involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  as  it  were  the  rage  over  dl  A%fa«niitfm^ 
and  the  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual  modes,  but  in  others,  pecolkr 
to  the  country  itself.  Sometimes  a  whole  neighbourhood  assembled  forms  a  circle,  and 
sweeps  together  within  it  all  the  game  belonging  to  a  certain  district  In  the  villages  mnck 
delight  is  taken  in  the  attum,  a  hearty  and  noisy  dance,  consisting  in  violent  movements^  in 
which  both  sexes  join.  They  delight  in  the  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other  animtle; 
and  they  amuse  themselves  at  marmes,  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  other  games  considered  in 
Europe  as  suited  only  to  children. 

The  Afghan  dress  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Indian  attire  of  light,  loose,  flying 
robes,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  body  naked.  It  consists  of  close  tunics  and  wide  mantlsi^ 
composed,  among  the  lower  ranks,  of  sheepskin  or  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  among  the  higher, 
of  velvet,  fine  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Boots  are  almost  universally  worn,  and  no  one  m 
allowed  to  appear  at  court  without  them.  Jewels  are  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  thnr 
armour.  The  favourite  dress  of  the  ladies  consists  of  jackets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
dragoons,  and  pantaloons,  both  composed  of  velvet,  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Strings  of  Venetiaa 
sequin^  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear-rings,  are  the  most  valued  ornaments. 

Although  the  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  they  are  enabled  to  live  well,  by 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  all  provisions,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  also 
social  and  hospitable ;  and  even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afford  to  kill  a  sheejs 
invite  some  neighbours  to  partake.  The  dishes  are  merely  the  mutton  with  the  broth  m 
which  it  has  been  boiled ;  the  drink  is  butter-milk,  or  sherbet ;  and  conviviality  is  chieily 
promoted  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  pilaus,  and  dishes  varioariy 
dressed,  arc  presented  on  trays,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  leaf.  The  Afghans  talk  a  good  deal  at  table,  usually  in  a  somewhat  grave  s^ie^ 
though  not  without  occasional  sallies  of  mirth.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  coonili 
in  walks  and  collations  in  the  numerous  gardens  which  surrotmd  their  cities,  particnlsilT 
Cabul,  and  the  views  from  which  are  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  enchanting  description. 
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8bct.  Vn. — Local  Qeography, 

Af^umidan  is  divided,  like  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  almost  solely  acooidinff  to  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  it  The  Berdooraunees  are  the  principal  tribe  of  the  eastern  A%hanis- 
ttn ;  and  though  they  are  much  inferbr  to  the  Ghiljies  and  Dooraunees,  their  country  derives 
some  importance  from  its  capital,  Peshawar,  the  recent  seat  of  government.  Enclosed 
between  the  highest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Indus,  and  Solimaun,  their  whole  territory 
is  peculiarly  rugged ;  yet,  as  it  contains  many  fertile  valleys,  and  is  careHilly  watered  and 
eultivated,  it  maintains  a  great  population.  The  Eusofzies,  who  occupy  the  north-east  cor- 
Der  of  this  region,  present  the  most  complete  specimen  d  the  ori^al  Afghan  rudeness. 
They  hold  their  present  lands  by  conquest,  and  distribute  them  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
As  each  tribe  is  split  into  two  independent  parts,  these  have  portions  assigned  to  them  equal 
in  <)ttantity,  but  often  differing  in  fertility.  To  atone  for  this  disparity,  they  cast  lots  for 
their  share  every  ten  years,  and,  in  case  of  obtaining  a  different  one  fix>m  that  actually  po^ 
sessed,  an  immediate  exchange  takes  place.  It  is  said  to  be  effected  with  much  less  of  dis- 
order and  disadvantage  to  cultivation  than  could  be  expected.  The  Eusofzies  are  the  most 
independent  of  the  Afghans,  and  scarcely  own  any  subordination  whatever.  The  moun- 
taineers, in  particular,  are  excessively  rude  and  ignorant :  an  instance  is  given  of  one  of 
them  who,  seeing  a  molloli  copying  the  Koran,  struck  off  his  head,  saying,  **  You  tell  us  this 
is  the  book  of  Goid,  and  yet  you  make  it  yourself.*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  on  the 
oootrary,  are  debauched  and  superstitious. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Turcolaunees,  Otmaunkhail,  Upper  and  Lower  Momunds, 
small  tribes,  though  each  presents  some  few  peculiarities.  From  the  high  peak  of  Suffidd 
Koh  to  the  Indus  extends  a  range  of  rugged  mountains  with  narrow  valleys,  which,  being 
crossed  by  the  great  rood  from  Cabul  to  Peshawer,  affords  to  tlie  Khyberees,  its  rude  inha- 
bitants, peculiar  opportunities  for  exercising  the  predatory  habits  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
They  employ  the  most  vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  a  single  traveller  from  escaping.  Sen- 
tries are  stationed  at  all  the  leading  points ;  and  the  very  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  echoing 
along  the  narrow  valleys  summons  them  to  their  prey. 

The  country  extending  southward  between  the  range  of  Solimaun  and  the  Indus  is  called 
Damaun.  The  dress  here  assimilates  more  closely  to  that  of  Hindostan,  being  composed 
of  white  cotton  robes,  with  wide  turbans.  The  people  are  more  simple  and  less  turbu- 
lent than  the  northern  tribes;  and  though  robbers,  like  the  rest,  are  celebrated  for  their 
honesty.  The  Sheraunecs  are  a  numerous  tribe.  They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  Neeka,  or  magistrate,  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Deity;  wherefore  they  apprehend  that  disobedience  to  his  will  must  be  attended  with  awful 
and  immediate  calamities.  Though  indiscriminate  plunderers,  they  are  very  fiiithful  to  those 
who  purchase  an  escort  The  Vizerees  inhabit  the  immediate  ridge  of  Solimaun ;  an  awful 
r^^ion  of  rocks,  torrents,  and  pine-forcst&  They  have  the  high  features  peculiar  to  moun- 
tameeis,  are  simple  in  their  manners,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  their  own  country. 
Though  they  make  a  rule  of  plundering  all  who  enter  it,  they  allow  an  easy  composition^ 
and  nithfully  adhere  to  it ;  but  the  tri^  whose  wanderings  alone  carry  them  through  this 
region,  being  rough  and  poor  like  themselves,  usually  prefer  fighting  it  out 

Peshawer,  the  only  large  city  in  this  region,  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
previous  to  its  late  dismemberment  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  about  thirty-five 
miles  broad,  bounded  by  the  loAiest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Solimaun.  This  city  was 
occupied  by  Runjcet  Sing,  ruler  of  tlie  Seiks,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  retain  it,  but 
allows  it,  with  the  surrounding  district,  to  be  held  on  payment  of  a  tribute  by  a  chief  named 
Mahommed  Khan.  This  prince  has  an  army  of  only  8000  horse  and  2000  foot,  but  he  can 
rally  under  his  standard  a  number  of  the  mountaineer  tribes.  Peshawer,  in  consequence  of 
this  change,  has  much  declined ;  and,  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  contains  scarcely 
50,000.  The  city  is  rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  are  much  decayed  ;  but  it 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  from  the  varied  appearagce  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary. 

The  country  of  the  Ghiljies  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  forms 
an  irregular  parallelogram  of  about  180  miles  by  85.  The  whole  region  is  elevated  and 
cold,  and  in  its  northern  parts  is  overlooked  by  those  lofly  peaks  which  tower  above  the  plain 
of  Peshawer.  Its  valleys,  however,  particularly  that  of  Peshawer,  are  extremely  fertile 
tad  beautiful.  This  proud  race,  who,  during  successive  ages,  held  sway  over  Asia,  now 
indignantly  endure  the  supremacy  of  the  Dooraunees,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to  shake 
it  off  by  recent  insurrection.  In  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of  that  dominion  which 
they  possessed  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  they  have  attained  a  greater  share  of 
dometitic  independence  than  they  before  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  being  no  longer  supported 
by  royal  influence,  are  scarcely  regarded  with  any  degree  of  deference,  and  an  almost  pure 
densocracy  prevails.  The  military  governors,  indeed,  appointed  by  the  king,  successfully 
exert  themselves  to  collect  the  revenue,  levy  the  contingents  of  troops,  and,  in  the  imme- 
liate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities,  maintain  a  tolerable  police ;  but  their  power  else- 
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where  does  not  extend  to  the  prevention  of  individual  feuds,  or  even  waiftire  between  tribei 
in  the  remote  districts. 

In  this  territory  is  situated  Cabul,  now  the  principal  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  Being  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bea,  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  bv  three 
rivulets.  The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forage  and  a  pn^ 
fusion  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.  Cabal 
is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  2000  shops  is  considered  almost  without  a  rival  in 
the  east.  The  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Burnes  at  60,000.  It  is  governed  by  Doit 
Mahommcd,  brother  to  the  chief  of  Peshawer,  an  able  and  popular  prince,  and  now  the  nicMt 
powerful  in  Afghanistan.     Ho  has  an  army  of  9000  well-armed  horse,  and  2000  infantry. 

In  this  country  is  situated  Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cahnl; 
once  the  proud  capital  of  the  East,  where  Mahmood  reigned  and  Ferdusi  sang,  but  now  com- 
prehended within  very  narrow  limit&  It  does  not  contain  above  1500  houses ;  its  streeli 
are  dark  and  narrow,  and  its  bazaars  by  no  means  spacious.  Remains,  however,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  its  &me,  attest  its  former  grandeur.  The  roost  remarkable  are  two  lol^ 
minarets  without  the  present  walls,  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmood,  a  spacious  but  not  magnin- 
cent  building,  over  which  moUahs  are  perpetually  employed  in  recitmg  the  Koran.  Bameu, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  Tartary,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  whose  cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  eight  miles ;  and  it  contains  mxot 
remarkable  temples,  with  colossal  idols. 

The  western  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  that  occupied  bir  the 
Dooraunee  tribe.     Their  territory  reaches  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  kingdooL     Being 
bounded,  however,  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Paropamisus,  occupied  by  die  , 
Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sandy  plains  of  Seistan,  the  region  is  nar- ' 

row,  seldom  equalling,  and  never  exceeding,  140  miles.  iU» 
though  their  political  constitution  generally  resembles  tiiat 
of  the  other  tribes,  the  Dooraunecs  are  under  much  greeter 
subordination  to  the  kin^.  He  even  appoints  their  nrdan^  or 
chiefs,  though  he  is  obliged  to  consider  somewhat  their  incli- 
nation, and  the  candidate's  place  in  his  tribe.  This  appoinU 
ment,  and  the  offices  at  court,  which  are  bestowed  ajmoit 
exclusively  upon  the  Dooraunee  chiefs  (Jig.  594.),  enahle 
them  to  maintain  a  very  considerable  power ;  though,  at  their 
importance  with  the  king  depends  much  on  the  attachment 
of  their  adherents,  their  sway  must  be  mild  and  conciliate. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  private  war;  and  the 
Dooraunee  Chief.  valour  of  the  Dooraunees  is  displayed  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 

monarchy,  of  which  they  form  the  main  bulwark.  Their  population  is  supposed  to  be  fton 
800,000  to  1,000,000 ;  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  shepherds,  living  under  tents,  tad 
leading  a  gay,  innocent,  pastoral  life,  with  frequent  festivals,  in  which  preparaticms  of  milk 
and  sherbet  form  the  only  regale.  The  agricultural  part  of  the  tribe  live  m  small  village^ 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  the  castle  of  a  khan,  who  seems  to  hold  a  rank  in  eocicty  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  laird.  At  one  of  the  gates  is  always  a  building  set  apeit 
for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Candahar,  the  only  place  of  consequence  in  the  Dooraunee  territory,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great  The  antiquity,  howerer, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which  new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  diffbr- 
ent  conquerors  and  potentates.  The  present  was  built,  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  Ahmed 
Shah ;  who  even  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  to  give  it  his  own  name.  It  is  regolir 
and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broad  bazaars ;  but,  like  other  cities,  it  is  not  adorned  with 
those  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  which  mark  the  capitals  of  the  great  empireiL 
One  of  the  mosques,  and  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  small  but  elegant,  are  its  only  omamentL 
This  city,  with  the  surrounding  country,  is  now  possessed  by  Cohun  Dil  Khan,  brother  to  the 
chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Peshawer,  who  has  an  army  of  9000  horse ;  but  his  government  is  not 
popular.  Kumran,  the  only  representative  of  the  fallen  dynasty  of  Cabul,  has  now  only  a 
precarious  hold  of  Herat  and  its  territoiy.  Ferra,  the  ancient  Parra,  is  a  large  walled  town, 
about  midway  between  Candahar  and  Herat 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Paropamisus  are  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurriis, 
belonging,  perhaps,  more  properly  to  Khorasan,  or  rather  to  Independent  Tartary.  The  lat- 
ter, in  respect  to  their  general  appearance  at  Peshawer,  are  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstooe 
as  "  not  more  remarkable  for  their  conical  cape  of  skin,  with  tlie  wool  appearing  like  a  (Knee 
round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  faces  and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  baur£** 
Those  features  mark  them  as  descended  from  the  Mongols,  though  it  is  not  very  well  known 
how  such  a  race  came  where  they  now  are.  Though  subject  to  the  Cabul  government,  they 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  warfare ;  each  village  has  a  watch-tower  to  sound  the  aUma. 
They  are  merry,  good-humoured,  and  friendly ;  but  irritable  and  capricious.    They  scarcely 
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differ  from  the  Eimauks,  except  that  the  two  tribes  have  adopted  with  equal  leal  the  oppo- 
site Mahometan  creeds. 

The  soath-east  comer  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  a  race  called  the  Gankers,  who  seem 
to  have  few  peculiarities.  They  are  rude,  but  peaceable,  and  less  infected  than  their  neigh- 
boors  with  the  predatory  spirit  We  may  conclude  our  account  of  the  Afghans  with  noticing 
the  Naussers,  a  tribe  of  about  10,000  families,  who  have  no  fixed  territory  or  abode  what- 
ever. In  summer  they  scatter  themselves,  and  find  pasturage  in  all  the  high  unoccupied 
tracts  throughout  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  In  winter  they  emigrate  to  the  warm  plains 
of  Damaun.  To  reach  these  they  must  cross  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  and  fight  their  way 
through  the  Vizerccs,  who  have  their  scouts  all  on  the  watch  when  the  period  of  this  grand 
passage  approaches.  The  Naussers,  on  their  part,  appoint  an  autumn  rendezvous  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Solimaun,  all  the  roads  to  which  are  at  that  season  literally  choked  with 
the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  and  cattle,  hastening  to  the  spot  Having  assembled,  they  set 
fcrth,  in  a  close  body,  with  scouts  to  explore  the  path,  and  armed  detachments  on  every  side 
to  repel  assault  The  Vizerees  do  not  attempt  any  general  onset,  but  merely  seize  every 
opportunity  of  harassing  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  The  Naussers,  though  of  rude 
Banners,  are  an  honest  and  peaceable  race. 

South  of  the  Dooraunee  highlands  lies  the  province  of  Seiston,  or  Seestaun,  traversed  by 
the  river  Helmund,  which,  at  its  western  extremity,  forms  the  great  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zur- 
nh,  into  which  flows  also  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Furrah.  This  country,  celebrated  in 
Persian  story  and  song  as  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  East,  exhibits  at  present  a  dismal 
reverse.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  felt  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  consists 
entirely  of  sandy  and  barren  plains,  over  which  a  few  Afghan  and  Belooch  shepherds  are 
seen  driving  their  flocks.  Yet  the  remains  of  extensive  cities,  with  superb  palaces,  which 
the  traveller  finds  at  short  distances  as  he  journeys  along  the  Helmund,  fully  exempt  the 
Persian  representations  concerning  this  region  from  the  charge  of  fable.  The  cause  of  its 
decline  is  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  human  power  to  remedy.  This  province  is  encircled 
€0  every  side  by  those  immense  deserts  which  stretch  fh)m  the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia. 
The  wind,  which  blows  thence  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  brings  with  it  clouds  of  light 
end  shilling  sand,  which  converts  the  fields  into  an  arid  waste,  and  gradually  buries  beneath 
it  ffardens,  houses,  and  even  villages. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  are  the  race  already  mentioned  under  the  appellation 
of  Taujiks,  mixed  in  the  east  with  a  pretty  large  colony  from  Beloochistan,  and  with  some 
other  tribes.  They  are  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  a  sort  of  nomi- 
nal supremacy  in  one  who  resides  at  the  capital,  called  by  Elphinstone  Jellalabad,  and  by 
Kinneir  Dooshak.  It  is  a  neat  city,  small  but  well  peopled ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  more 
perished  than  those  wandering  tribes  who  elsewhere  pitch  tlieir  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  an- 
eient  palaces.  The  chief  claims,  truly  or  falsely,  the  most  august  descent  in  Asia,  that 
fiom  Cyrus ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  his  ancestor  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  ancient  greatness  of  his  house,  and  actually  conquered  a  great  part  of  Khorasan.  He 
yielded,  however,  to  the  sword  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  his  successor  can  now  with  difficulty 
raise  three  thousand  men.  He  is  subject,  moreover,  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  furnishing  a  tribute  and  a  contingent  of  troops. 

The  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah,  has  been  much  famed,  and  is  the  only  considerable  expanse 
of  water  in  these  countries.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  but 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  shallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a  marsh 
than  a  lake.  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish  and  wildfowl.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fortified  island,  where  the  nobles  of  Seistan  were  wont  to  seek  refuge  while  their  coun- 
tiy  was  invaded.  About  100  miles  to  the  west,  near  the  frontier,  lies  Kubbees,  a  small  city, 
shoated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert. 

TTie  southern  part  of  Independent  Persia  is  generally  represented  by  geographers  as  form- 
mg  the  Persian  province  of  Mekran,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  what  has  now 
been  described.  Its  districts,  however,  have  no  connexion  with  Persia,  and  very  little  with 
ew:h  other.  The  whole  is  eithrr  abandoned  to  desolation,  or  divided  among  a  number  of 
onaU,  fierce,  independent^  predatory  tribes.  The  northern  and  inland  division,  separated 
from  the  southern  and  maritime  districts  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  is  known  by  the 
Dune  of  Beloochistan.  The  whole  of  its  western  port  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  moving 
nod,  so  light  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  into  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  slopes  graduallv  awin^,  but 
tbe  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wall,  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  this  side  the 
traveller,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  route,  must  often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light 
And,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  heightens  thirst  and  irritation ;  while  the  pheno- 
menon of  mirage  causing  the  appearance  of  a  still  lake  that  is  perpetually  receding,  tanta^ 
lises  him  with  the  always  disappointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water.  Mr.  Kinneir  c^culates 
this  desert  at  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  from  east  to  west ;  but  this  last  dimen- 
lion  must  be  doubtfiil,  and  seems  under-rated. 

Eastern  Beloochistan  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  rugged 
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and  rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys,  which,  however,  Beldom  display  that  fertile 
and  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic,  but  are  in  general  arid  and  atODy. 
The  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roll  through  their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  ii 
quickly  to  leave  them  dry,  serving  as  roads  or  nightly  resting-places  to  the  traveller :  but 
the  water  sometimes  rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  tkis 
shelter ;  an  accident  under  which  Arrian  reports  the  army  of  Alexander  to  have  eeveraly 
suffered.  There  are  patches  of  good  verdure,  even  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best  district 
is  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutch  Gundava,  which  aiSbrds  even  a  surplus  of  grain  ibr  ei- 
port  The  capital  is  Kclat,  a  town  of  about  4000  houses,  supposed  to  stand  on  ground  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  tfait 
the  khan  and  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however*  a  OOD- 
siderable  inland  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  all 
Beloochistan,  though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  district  immediately  adjoining: 
Nooehky,  Sarawan,  Thalawan,  Kharan,  arc  little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  districts  boideriqg 
on  the  desert;  but  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory  watered  by  the  Baldoo,  wludi» 
after  a  considerable  course,  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  fielooche  is  a  brave,  hospiUiUflb 
honourable  robber,  making  ckepaos  or  raids  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  to  bum  a  village  aad 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  treating  kmdly  and  securing  from  all  haim  the 
stranger  who  has,  or  purchases  a  claim  to,  his  protection.  Conjoined  with  him  is  the  Bt^ 
hooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original  possessor,  and  who,  mild,  innocent,  and  pastonl» 
occupies  little  villages  situated  in  tlie  bosom  of  these  stupendous  mountains. 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Beloochistan  is  the  province  of  Lus,  the  seat  of  the  anciai 
Oritffi,  watered  by  the  Pooralee,  a  flat  and  fertile  region,  containing  Bayla,  a  town  of  2000 
houses,  and  Somneane,  an  inconsiderable  fishing-town.  The  upper  tracts  of  this  provinea^ 
however,  are  inhabited  by  the  Bezunjas,  pre-eminent  in  their  rapacious  habits,  oven  abowa 
the  other  Belooches,  "  who  care  not  for  king,  khan,  God,  or  the  prophet ;  but  murder  or  phm- 
der  every  person  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on."  Rumul  Khan,  the  chief  of  BaTla* 
however,  having  pledged  his  faith  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  assured  him  that  **  he  need  not  now  nv 
any  thing  mortal." 

The  territory  between  the  ocean  and  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  Beloochistaii  ii 
Mekran  Proper,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  mountains,  thoogh  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  equally  rude  and  rocky,  with  arid  valleys  intervening,  traversed  by  nn- 
merous  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  but  occasionally  presenting  verdant  and  cultivated  spola 
Gwutter,  Choubar,  and  Jask  are  small  sea-ports,  with  some  trade,  subject  or  tributary  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat  Kedje,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekran  Proper,  is  a  considerable  towa  in 
a  very  strong  situation,  the  chief  medium  between  the  searcoast  and  the  interior  ooontriMi 
It  is  still  held  by  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who  has  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  couiHiy. 
Bunpoor  is  a  small  fortified  town  near  the  frontier  of  Kerman.  This  western  tract  of  Mekm 
is  infested  by  banditti  called  Loories,  of  a  much  baser  and  more  brutal  character  than  tbi 
usual  predatory  hordes  of  Asia.  Unlike  them,  they  have  renounced  every  religious  hti^dt 
and  conceiving  that  men  were  bom  to  die,  to  rot,  and  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  plunder  aad 
murder  without  scruple,  but  abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  depravity.  In  eona* 
quence  of  this  profligacy,  scarcely  any  children  are  bom  in  the  community,  and  its  nundMB 
are  recmited  almost  solely  by  captives  violently  carried  off  from  the  neighbouring  tribes* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HINDOSTAN. 

The  region  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  India,  to  the  Arabs  by  that  of  Al  ffiodt 
and  now  most  commonly  by  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hindostan,  has  always  beoi  the  molt 
celebrated  country  of  the  East  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Orientd 
pomp,  of  an  early  and  peculiar  civilisation,  and  of  a  conmierce  supported  by  richer  pwidurti 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

Sect.  I. — General  OiUline  and  Aspect, 

The  nominal  limits  of  Hindostan  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  west,  espedillj, 
it  has  sometimes  been  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  often  the  teat 
of  its  ruling  potentates.  The  real  Hindostan,  however,  seems  clearly  marked  both  fay  pce- 
cise  natural  boundaries,  and  by  the  fixed  and  deep-seated  character  of  its  native  popuJattoo. 
The  boundary  on  the  north,  but  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  consists  of  that  un* 
broken  and  amazing  range  of  mountams,  which  receives  in  India  the  name  of  HimmiM* 
or  Himalayah,  and  separates  its  fine  plains  from  the  bleak  table-land  of  Thibet  On  th0 
west,  it  is  the  Indus,  from  the  point  where  it  bursts  through  the  northern  mountains*  to  thit 
in  which  it  joins  the  Indian  Ocean.  Into  that  ocean,  southern  Hindostan  projeeti»  in  tho 
fi>rm  of  a  vast  triangular  peninsula,  which  presents  two  opposite  coasts,  Mfl'^^r  to  the  loatlH 
west,  and  Coromandel  to  the  south-east,  boUi  terminating  in  the  southern  eztremity  of  Gbpe 
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Comorm.  Thence  Indim  is  prolonged  by  the  large  contiffaQiis  island  of  Ceylon.  The  coast 
of  Coromdbdel,  with  the  opposite  sbcves  of  Arracan  and  Malacca,  enclose  a  large  sea,  called 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  this  ba?  and  the  termination  ofthe  Himalayah  occurs  a  shonrt 
iolerval,  fonning  the  most  eastern  and  the  least  accurately  defined  boundary  of  Hindoetan. 
The  natural  limit  here  seems  to  be  the  channel  of  the  lower  Brahmapoutra,  though  Bengal 
ckims  a  certain  extent  of  hill  and  jungle  on  the  other  side. 

Amid  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  this  region,  the  extended  mountain  range  of  Himar 
layah,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  pre-eminent  After  crossing  the  Indus,  and 
enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  this  range,  which,  in  bounding  Afghanistan, 
imder  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koh,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  course,  takes  a  south-east  line, 
which  it  nearly  follows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Hindostan.  The  name,  which  is  derived 
fiom  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem^  snow,  is  evidently  suggested  by  that  long  range  of  pinnacles, 
white  with  eternal  snow,  that  is  seen  far  along  the  wide  plain  of  centnd  India,  which  luxu- 
riates in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics.  Although  the  wonderful  distance  fix>m  which 
these  peaks  are  descried  could  not  but  indicate  them  to  be  exceedingly  lofty,  yet  the  diffi- 
celty  of  reaching  them  across  a  hostile  country  long  prevented  any  accurate  observation. 
Thirty  years  ago,  their  summits  were  not  supp(»ed  to  rival  those  of  the  Cordillera,  believed 
then  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe.  It  was  in  1802  that  Colonel  Crawfiurd,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  Nepal,  communicated  observations,  according  to  which  Chimborazo  must  yield  the 
pelm  to  Dwalagiri  and  Chandradabani.  Intense  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  and  a  series  of 
mvestiffations  followed.'  The  missions  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Hamilton  to  Nepal ;  the  expedi- 
tioos  of  Hardwicke,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  Fraser,  and  others  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  application  of  tlie  improved  modem  formule,  at  length  fully  established  the  &ct  Although 
the  height  of  the  chain  is  everywhere  stupendous,  no  part  of  it  rivals  those  amazing  peaks 
which  tower  on  one  side  over  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  over 
of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Indus. 

Central  Hindostan,  below  its  great  mountain  boundary,  consists  generally  of  a  vast  ex- 
of  plain ;  but  the  southern  part,  composing  the  great  penmsula  between  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  though  it  cannot  comparatively  be  called  mountainous,  is  a  very 
hilly  country.  Two  great  chains  extend  along  the  opposite  coasts,  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
imther  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  breadth.  They  rise  in  few  places  above  3000  or  4000  feet  high ;  but  are  very  rugged  and 
sleep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow  ai^  difficult  passes.  The  name 
of  Ghaut,  which,  through  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  come  to  ours  in  the  word  gate^  being 
applied  to  these  passes,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
most  continuous  chain  is  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  extends,  for  nearly  1000  miles, 
ftam  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  forms,  evidently,  the  highest  land  of  southern  India,  since 
•11  the  great  rivers  flow  across  from  it  to  the  opposite  coast  Though  steep  and  stony,  the 
hiils  are  not  broken,  but  covered  generally  with  a  stratum  of  earth,  sustainbag  stately  forests, 
peiticnlarly  of  bamboo,  whicb  is  found  nowhere  else  in  equal  perfection.  The  Eastern 
Ufaaats  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  Mr.  Hamilton  limits  their  extent  to  a  line 
of  about  300  miles  from  the  Cavery  to  the  Krishna ;  but,  as  a  low  chain  runs  from  that  river 
to  the  Godaver^,  which  beyond  rises  again  into  a  lofty  barrier,  almost  closing  the  passage 
between  the  Circars  and  the  interior,  there  seems  little  reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be 
considered  as  one  continuous  chain,  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  western.  The  interior, 
between  these  two  chains,  consists  chiefly  of  successive  table-lands  supported  by  the  oppo- 
site Ghauts  and  by  chains  crossing  from  one  to  the  other,  diversified  also  by  single  precipi- 
tous eminences,  which  arc  formed  into  almost  impregnable  hill  forts.  One  continuous  cham, 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  runs  across  the  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forms  a  rugged 
boundary  between  it  and  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan  Proper.  On  the  west  it  is  connected 
with  a  range  of  bold  and  lofly  hills,  which  compose  the  territory  of  Rajasthan. 

The  rivers  of  Hindostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  and  celebrated  than  its  moun- 
tunsL  The  Himalayah,  from  its  lofty  magazines  of  tempests  and  snow,  pours  down  a  world 
of  waters,  which,  everywhere  descending  its  steeps,  unite  at  length  in  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  These,  with  their  tributaries,  even  before  they 
reach  the  plain,  present  the  mass  and  breadth  of  great  rivers,  while  they  retain  the  rapidity 
cf  roountam  torrents. 

The  (ranges  holds  a  pre-eminent  place  amon^  the  rivers  of  Hindostan,  and  indeed  of  Asia; 
aot,  how^ever,  from  the  length  of  its  course,  which  some  others  surpass,  but  fixnn  its  water- 
ing the  finest  plains  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Ganges  had  been  represented  as  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Manasarowara,  when,  after  a  long  westerly  course,  it  turned  to  the  south 
wurd,  and  penetrated  across  the  Himalayah.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  considering  these 
leports  as  very  doubtful,  sent,  in  1808,  an  expedition  to  this  spot,  which  has  since  been  very 
fully  explored  by  8uccef«ive  travellers.  They  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  mass  of*^  mountains  piled  upon  mountains,  from  which  the  Ganges  is  first  seen  de- 
icending ;  but  they  have  traced  it  till  it  appears  a  mere  rivulet  issuinff  from  under  beds  of 
eternal  snow.    There  cannot  thus  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  rises  in  the  southern  steeps  of 
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the  Himalayah,  and  not  in  any  point  north  of  that  chain.  Ahout  thirty  milefl  below  Serinft- 
gva,  the  fToyaga  or  junction  takes  place  between  the  Bhagirath  and  the  Alacaoanda,  the 
two  origmal  branches  of  the  Gan^ ;  of  which  the  former,  though  not  of  so  long  a  coone, 
is  ffenerall^  regarded  as  the  original  stream.  About  five  hundred  miles  below,  at  Allaha- 
bad, it  receives  the  Junma  or  Yamuna,  almost  equal  to  itself,  which  has  risen  in  a  lofty  peak 
not  far  to  the  west  of  its  own  source,  and,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  the  Chumbull  ana  tha 
Betwah,  has  drained  the  northern  side  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  From  this  side  alio  it 
receives  the  Soane.  But  its  main  tributaries  are  from  the  north,  as  it  runs  parallel  to  tha 
Himalayah  mountains,  the  Gogra,  the  Coosy,  the  Gunduck,  poured  down  from  their  steeoL 
After  receiving  this  last  stream  at  Monghir,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  iti 
greatest  magnitude,  being  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  nafi- 
gable  without  interruption  to  Uie  mountain  districts,  considerably  above  Allahabad.  The 
rise  occasioned  by  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  end  of  April,  and  continues  to  increasa 
until  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  reaches  in  many  places  thirty-two  feet,  and  all  the  leva! 
districts  on  its  lower  course  are  inundated,  sometimes  for  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  mileiL 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  tlie  Ganges  ramifies  into  a  delta,  of  which  the  numercm 
branches,  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  form  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks  called  the 
Sunderbunds.  In  most  of  them,  particularly  those  into  which  the  largest  branch  diyidai^ 
the  force  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  clear  away  the  bar  of  sand  accumulated  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  only  by  the  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes  by  Calcutta,  that  large  vessehi  can 
penetrate. 

The  Indus,  or  Sind,  the  western  limitary  stream  of  India,  arises  from  very  imperfectly 
known  sources,  in  the  interior  of  Thibet  Its  longest  branch  appears  to  be  that  called  tfate 
river  of  Ladak,  which  rises  near  the  lake  Manasarowara,  and  flows  north-west  to  the  ahove 
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city,  where  it  is  swelled  by  the  Shyook  descending  in  an  opposite  direction  from  amid  the 
s&owB  of  the  mountain-range  called  the  Kueidun.  It  seems  to  have  been  by  mistake  that  a 
branch,  considered  even  as  the  real  Indus,  was  supposed  to  join  it  at  Draua.  After  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  and  passing  Attock,  where  it  is  first  considered  an  Indian  river,  the 
Lmus,  through  all  its  remaining  course,  flows  almost  due  south.  The  Kama  here  pours  into 
it  the  mountain  streams  of  Cabul  and  Cashgar ;  but  its  grand  accession  is  about  400  miles 
fitrther  down,  where  it  receives  in  one  unit^  channel  the  waters  of  five  streams  celebrated 
in  history ;  the  Jelum  (Hydaspes),  the  Chenab  (Acesines),  the  Ravee  (Hydraotes),  the  Beya 

Slyphasis),  and  the  Sutledge  (Hesudrus).  These  drain  all  the  western  steeps  of  the 
inudajrah,  and  the  last  mentioned  even  crosses  it  fi'om  a  source  in  Thibet  The  Indus  now 
becomes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  fit)m  twelve  to  thirty 
feel  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Bumes  to  pour  into  the  sea  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Ganges.  In  its  lower  course 
it  separates  into  two  large  branches,  ramifying  into  many  smaller  ones,  which  enclose  a 
delta  about  70  miles  broad,  composing  the  kingdoms  of  Sinde  and  Tatta,  part  of  which  is 
extremely  fertile,  but  that  nearest  to  the  sea  consists  of  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand. 
These  branches  are  so  encumbered  with  sand,  as  to  admit  only  flat-bottomed  boats ;  but  it 
]■  wpposed  that  steam-vessels  duly  construct^  might  enter  and  reach  as  high  as  Moultan 
and  Lahore. 

The  Brahmapoutra,  which  forms  the  eastern  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a  vast  body  of 
water  into  the  lower  Ganges  before  its  junction  with  the  sea,  where  the  two  streams  united 
Sana  a  bay  with  numerous  islands.  Modern  geography  long  identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo, 
and  consequently  assigned  to  it  a  long  course  along  the  table-plain  of  Thibet  But  this 
origin  is  now  generally  discredited.  Recent  expeditions  have  shown  it  fed  by  watera  de- 
■cending  firom  the  soutliern  side  of  the  high  mountains  of  Assam,  though  it  remains  still  un- 
certain whether  its  principal  branch  may  not  come  fix>m  beyond  these  ranges. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  finally  absorb  all  the  watera  which  descend  firom  the  southern 
fece  of  the  Himalayah ;  and  these,  flowing  either  eastward  or  westward  over  the  vast  plani 
of  centra]  India,  leave  between  them  a  large  expanse  of  arid  desert  bordering  on  the  Indus. 

All  the  other  watera  of  India  belong  to  the  southern  peninsula.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  the  firat  two  that  occur  flow  westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay :  the  Nerbuddah, 
parallel  to  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  fed  by  its  streams ;  and  the  Taptee,  which  passes  by 
Sarat  There  the  chain  of  the  western  Ghauts  begins,  whence,  as  already  observed,  all  the 
other  large  rivera  flow  eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Ben^.  The  principal  are  the  Godaverr, 
the  Krishna  or  Kistnar,  and  the  Cavery ;  all  sacred  m  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo,  and  truly 
valuable  by  their  services  to  irrigation  and  commerce.  Though  rivalling  the  great  rivera 
of  Europe,  they  hold  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  geography  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  so  lar^e  a  region,  with  so  many  mountains  and  waters, 
there  should  not  be  a  lake^  with  the  exception  of  Chilka  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  Lb 
a  mere  salt  marah,  like  the  Mareotis  or  Menzaleh,  and  a  few  very  small  lakes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Rajpootana.  To  find  this  feature  on  a  great  scale,  we  must  penetrate  its  northern 
barrier  into  central  Asia. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

L  Himalayah. — The  Himalayah  mountains  may  be  divided,  in  a  ffeognostical  view,  mfeo 
three  different  zones.  On  approaching  this  colossal  range  from  the  plains,  a  aandidane 
formation  is  the  first  which  arrests  the  attention,  and  forms  the  first  or  lowest  zone  or  bdt 
This  rock,  which  has  a  clayey  basis,  and  is  often  in  the  state  of  conglomerate,  is  distiiietly 
stratified,  and  the  strata  generally  dip  to  the  N.E.  under  20^  or  25^.  It  contains  layefw  or 
coals,  said  to  be  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  family ;  which  statement,  if  correct,  renden  it 
probable  that  the  sandstone  is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  great  coal  fonnatioB  of 
Ihitain.  This  sandstone  seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  3500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  2500  feet  above  the  plains  at  its  base. 

To  the  sandstone  succeeds  the  second  zone,  or  zone  of  slaty  rocks.  These  are  at  fint 
transition  clay  slate  with  greywacke,  and  limestone  enclosing  remains  of  shells  and  conk; 
next  primitive  clay  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica  slate,  in  both  of  which  occur  tak 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  beds  of  quartz  rock,  oflen  of  great  magnitude,  limestone  or  maiUe, 
potstone,  and  hornblende  slate.  The  copper  mines  of  these  mountains  are  situated  in  the 
limestone  and  potstone  districts.  Veins  of  porphyry  are  observed  traversing  the  mica  able; 
This  zone  ranges  in  height  from  1500  to  8000  feet  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  attainiof 
its  greatest  elevation  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  while  between  it  is  of  lea 
height ;  forming,  in  fact,  if  the  mean  surface  only  be  considered,  a  sort  of  basin  or  troofffa, 
A  peculiarity  of  geognostical  structure  accompanying  this  is  the  disposition  along  thi 
lowest  level  of  granite  tracts  or  nuclei,  each  of  comparativelv  small  extent,  frequently 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  veins,  and  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  frran  tiw 
Kalee  to  the  Sutledgc.  Generally  the  granite  masses,  being  in  the  lowest  tract,  are  Uieis- 
selves  not  very  high ;  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Chur  mountain,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  12,000  reet,  and  forms  the  summit  of  a  Very  loftv,  extensive,  and  well-defined 
range.  Gneiss  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  borders  of  these  masses  of  granite,  Int 
never  extensively ;  and  beyond  it  again  succeeds  mica  slate. 

The  third  zone  is  that  of  the  Himalayah  proper,  the  snowy  ridge  itself,  and  is  composed 
principally  of  gneiss.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and,  like  the  sandstone,  difs  to  the  If.  E. 
It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude :  variooi 
simple  minerals,  as  garnet,  schorl,  cyanite,  hyacinth,  and  native  gold,  occur  embedded  in  it 
Dr.  Gerard  collected  fossil  shells  among  strata  beyond  the  region  of  slates  which  succeeded 
to  the  Himalayah  gneiss  in  going  northward.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  resemble  the  i¥^ 
ducta  scoticOf  found  in  Scottish  coal-fields ;  some  pectens^  not  unlike  those  met  with  in  the 
York  lias ;  a  terebratula^  differing  but  little  firom  that  found  so  abundantly  in  the  inferior 
oolite,  near  Bath ;  an  ammonite  closely  resembling  the  Ammonites  subradiatus  of  Sowerbj, 
which  is  a  fossil  of  the  Bath  oolite :  belemnites  were  frequently  found,  and  of  all  dimenakna; 
ortkoceratites  in  a  clay  ironstone.  Tertiary  deposits  are  alleged  to  occur  high  amoo^  die 
mountains;  and  an  interesting  display  of  rocks  of  this  class,  containing  remains  of  sea-aheUi 
and  fishes,  and  mutilated  fragments  of  bones  of  the  genus  Anthracotherum,  of  a  kind  of 
musk-deer,  a  viverra,  &c.,  was  discovered  near  Silhet,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Bengal, 
and  similar  remains  in  some  other  points  of  the  same  province.  Diluvium,  with  bones  of 
various  animals,  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  mountainous  region.  Hitherto  taut 
small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  Himalayahs,  and  these  are  of  copper,  irai^ 
lead,  and  graphite  or  black  lead :  of  this  latter,  many  are  included  under  this  head. 

n.  MiMU  India. — ^This  vast  tract  of  country  forms  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  graat 
declivity  sinks  ^dually  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  other  inclines  towavis 
the  Indus.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  clays,  loams,  sands,  and  gravels,  with  occa- 
sional intermixtures  of  calcareous  concretions  named  kxmkur^  fossil  woods,  and  animal  r^ 
mains.  In  this  division  of  India,  we  may  include  the  coal-field  of  Damoda.  This  depoail 
of  coal,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  tlirough  a  considerable  tract  of  countrj, 
and  rests  upon  granite,  appears  to  be  geognostically  the  same  formation  as  the  coal  formation 
of  Britain.  In  the  coal-pits,  of  which  there  arc  but  three  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet, 
there  are  seven  beds  of  coal ;  one  of  them  exceeds  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Sunderland,  in  England ;  but  leaves  a  larger  portion  of  cinders  and 
ashes.     It  is  now  extensively  consumed  in  and  about  Calcutta. 

nL  Peninsular  India.— Primitive  rocks,  A  very  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  is  composed  of  Plutonian  rocks,  as  of  OTanite,  syenite,  and  trap,  the  Neptunian  stnta 
being  much  less  abundantly  distributed.  The  Neptunian  deposits  are  gneiss,  mica  slater 
clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  potstone,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone  or  marble.  These 
deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  vast  bodies  of  PlatoniaB 
rocks,  of  which  the  motit  abundant  are  granite  and  syenite,  two  rocks  which  together  fem 
very  extensive  tracts  of  country. 

Transition    ocks, — ^These  occur  abundantly,  resting  upon  the  [Himitive  depositi^  and 
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frequently  covered  more  or  less  deeply  with  secondary  fonnatioDS.    The  following  rocks  are 
Bientionod  by  authors ;  viz,  grevwacke,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone. 

Seeamdmy  rocks.  Rocks  of  this  class  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
and  liUdle  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
mtiDg  Qpon  transition  deposits :  this  formation  in  its  turn  supports  mountain  limestone,  and 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  These  older  secondary  formations  are  overlaid,  to  a  greater  or 
lets  depth,  with  new  red  sandstone,  and  other  rocks  apparently  belonging  to  the  lias  and 
oolitic  series.  The  green  sand  and  chalk  deposits  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  These 
noondary  deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  secondary  trap, 
which  extends  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  The  great  western  or  Malabar  cliain  of  moun- 
tftins,  which  commences  in  Candeish,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  at  its  northern 
eztremitv  covered  by  a  part  of  an  extensive  overlying  trap  formation,  which  extends  in  this 
quarter  nrom  the  sea-shore  of  the  Northern  Concan  to  a  considerable  distance  eastward, 
abofve  and  beyond  the  Ghauts,  as  far  as  the  river  Toombuddra  and  Nagpore.  The  trap  hills 
are  tabular,  terraced,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  oflen  of  vast  magnitude,  and  the 
wiiole  frequently  covered  with  splendid  forests  of  teak  and  oflier  trees,  forming  some  of  the 
moKt  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  in  India. 

Jlartiary  rocks.  Tertiary  deposits,  containing  fossil  trees  erroneously  said  to  be  the  tama* 
rind  tree,  occur  near  Pondicherry;  and  clays  and  sands  with  sea-shells,  asserted  to  be 
tertiary,  are  met  with  near  Madras. 

Alluvial  rocks.  These  occur  generally  distributed;  and,  in  some  places,  the  diluvium  ia 
of  ffreat  thickness. 

minerals  useful  in  the  arts  found  in  Peninsular  India. — Granite  and  syenite.  These 
foeks,  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Camatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  a  large  part  of  Bahar,  are  employed  as  building  stones. 
Tmle  slate  and  potstone  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  tlie  manufacture  of  various 
atODnls.  All  the  fine  plaster  with  which  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  covered  in  India, 
and  which  is  so  much  admired  by  strangers,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  lime  and 
wouMUme  rubbed  down  with  water.  When  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it  is  rubbed  over  with 
a  wr  piece  of  soapstone,  which  gives  it  a  polish  very  much  resembling  that  of  well 
polisned  marble. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  nowhere  extensively.  The 
Uierite,  or  brick  stone,  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted.  Most 
of  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Groa  are  built  of  it. 

Geffif.  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond^  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits,  as 
Cndapah,  Banaganpelly,  &c.,  in  the  river  district  of  the  Krishna ;  also  in  the  bed  of  the 
mer  Godavery ;  at  Sumbulpore,  in  the  district  of  Mahanuddy ;  and  at  Pannah,  in  Bundel- 
cmid.  Corundum,  from  its  coarsest  state  to  its  finest,  in  the  form  of  Oriental  ruby,  occurs 
in  the  granite  and  syenite  district :  the  spinel  ruby  is  also  a  native  gem,  and  the  same  is 
tlie  case  with  zircon,  which  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  district  Schorlous  topaz, 
lottrmaline,  and  schorl,  occur  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  Chrysolite  is  an  inmate 
of  the  secondary  trap  rocks ;  precious  garnet,  pyrope  garnet,  and  grenatite  garnet,  are  met 
with  in  primitive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  crystal,  and  various  beautiful  felspars. 
Amethyst  and  catseye,  and  many  kinds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  also  natives  of 
tlie  peninsula  of  India.  The  annual  value  of  cornelian  exported  fVom  India  formerly 
amounted  to  11, 000/.  The  secondary  trap  rocks  afford  beautiful  and  splendid  specimens  of 
difierent  species  of  the  elegant  zeolite  family.  Metalliferous  minerals  occur  out  in  small 
qoantities.  Gold  and  silver  are  but  sparingly  distributed ;  iron  is  abundant,  but  hitherto 
ita  ores  have  not  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent  There  are,  at  present,  no  copper 
mines  of  any  importance,  altliourrh  the  general  use  of  copper  or  brass  utensils  among  the 
natives  of  India,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  before  all  other  kinds  of  vessels,  would 
to  show  that  this  metal  was  mined  much  more  extensively  in  former  times. 


SuBSECT.  2. — Botany, 

British  India,  notwitlistanding  its  vast  extent,  its  varied  vegetation,  and  great  importance, 
moat,  inasmuch  as  regards  its  botany,  be  passed  over  in  fewer  words  than  we  could  wish. 
The  present  volume  would  not  suffice  to  contain  half  of  what  is  known  of  the  useful  or 
curious  vegetables  with  which  botanists  arc  now  acquainted,  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  a  few  individuals,  whose  names,  nevertheless,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  even  in  this 
brief  notice.  Only  forty  years  ajjo,  and  nothing  was  ascertained,  comparatively  speaking 
(save  throujjh  the  medium  of  the  Jfortus  Malabaricus),  of  the  vegetation  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, extending  from  near  the  equator  to  beyond  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  sixty-eighth  to  the  ninety-third  degree  of  east  longitude.  In  1793,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
was  appointed  to  the  charcre  of  the  Ijotanic  garden  at  Calcutta ;  which  includes  within  its 
boundaries  an  aroa  of  800  acres ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Hortus  Botanicus  Calcuttensis 
and  the  splendid  Plants  of  Coromnndel.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1624,  the  learned 
and  excellent  missionary,  Dr.  Carey,  edited  the  two  volumes  (extending  no  farther  than  the 

Vol.  IT.  2ft*  2R 
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class  Pent&ndria  and  order  Monof^nia)  of  Flora  Indica,  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Bazbofgh, 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  Dr.  Jack.  For  a'  short  period,  during  the  illness  and  consequent  absenoa 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  Cttkntta 
garden.  To  him  succeeded  on  his  decease,  Dr.  Wallich,  whose  assumption  of  this  ofllcefomi 
a  new  era  in  the  botany  of  India.  This  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Homemannof 
Copenhagen,  brought  a  degree  of  zeal  to  tlie  duties  of  his  situation  which  is  rare  in  anj 
country,  and  certainly  unequalled  in  a  tropical  climate. .  At  his  suggestion,  the  Hononrafale 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  placed  the  garden  establishment  upon  a  footing  fu 
surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The  spot  of  ground  is  no  leas  thm 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  300  gardeners  and  labcmrers  are  employed  in 
the  charge  of  it  Gardens,  in  connection  with  it,  I^ve  been  formed  in  other  remote  parta  of 
the  Indian  possessions ;  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new  and  especially  naafU 
plants ;  and  the  residents  and  other  gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  tianaul 
the  vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  districts  to  Calcutta,  both  in  a  living  and  dried 
state;  and  among  these,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gardner,  long  the  Company's  ReaideBt  at 
Silhet,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections. 

In  1820,  Dr.  Wallich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Nepal,  in  order  to  investigate  tad 
procure  its  rich  stores  fbr  the  garden  and  herbarium.  This  occupied  eighteen  moothi;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  visited  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  returned  to  Calcuttat  enridied 
with  new  treasures.  His  last  important  excursion  was  to  Ava,  immediately  after  the  redne* 
tion  of  the  Birman  empire.  Here  an  entirely  new  field  was  laid  open  to  hia  view;  and 
when  the  collections  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were  added  to  those  alreadr  deposited 
in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  at  8000  or  9000. species.  Of  the  difficulty  of  preaenring 
dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can  possibly  form  an  idea,  except  by  actual  experienoa. 
In  addition  to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all  climates  commit  most  provoking  ravagei 
on  these  vegetable  mummies,  the  ants  are  ready  in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  the  specimeoi 
and  the  paper  in  which  tliey  arc  preserved.  To  secure  them  from  these  attacks,  the  onlj 
remedy  is  to  have  tlie  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  feet  of  them  in  troughs  of  watv. 
But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an  Indian  sun,  tlmt  it  was  the  entire  office  of  a  Hindon^  Id 
go  the  round  of  the  room  and  replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  fiist  as  it  evapontodi 
until  the  shadows  of  evening  came  on. 

With  this  vast  herbarium,  and  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of  living  plants,  Dr.  Wallkh 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Here  he  expressed  the  generous  wish  thai  ill 
the  civilised  world  should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that  the  dnpUcale 
specimens,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous,  should  be  divided  among  the  prmenil 
botanists,  who  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera  or  toniliM 
with  which  they  are  most  conversant.  In  this  dispersion,  he  was  aided  by  the  moat  aealMi 
botanists  in  England,  and  by  M.  A.  DecandoUe  from  Geneva,  and  Professor  &nnth  from  Berik. 
The  entire  examination  of  many  species,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  catalqn^ 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  specimens  distributed,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Mt 
his  great  work  is  his  Plants  Asiatice  Rariores ;  a  work  which,  whether  fbr  the  beauty  or 
rarity  and  interest  of  the  subjects,  the  execution  of  the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  deaei^ 
tions,  is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  any  period. 

Dr.  Wight  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  the  botany  of  India  is  greatly  indebted.  Ta  Ui 
able  charge  was  intrusted  the  (Company's  garden  at  Madras,  so  long  as  this  ettahUahnMOft 
continued :  thus  giving  this  gentleman,  as  it  were,  the  same  command  over  the  vegetalle 
productions  of  tlie  southern  peninsula  of  India  which  Dr.  Wallich  enjoyed  over  thoae  of  Hb- 
dostan  Proper.  In  many  long,  painful,  and  expensive  journeys,  he  made  ample  odllectiflDi, 
and  employed,  at  his  own  charge,  an  excellent  draughtsman.  In  the  year  1631  be  arriiad 
in  London  with  an  herbarium  of  4000  species,  and  about  100,000  specimens  of  planta  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras. 

Another  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Royle,  has  subsequently  arrived  in  London,  from  a  mcMt 
interesting  district  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  namely  Scbaxan* 
pur,  where  an  institution,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  as  being  in  charge  of  Dr.Wallkii, 
has  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  In  the  year 
1779,  Tabita  Khan  first  appropriated  the  revenues  of  seven  villages  for  the  poaintenaaee  9t 
a  public  garden ;  an  income,  however,  which  was  much  reduced  by  the  native  princeai  bii 
successors.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  a  itatawnan,  d^ 
termined  that  what  had  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  an  Asiatic  sensualiat,  ahaoU 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  means  of  B- 
creasing  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  administering  to  the  tastes  of  the  moat  eivilind 
Europeans.* 

The  situation  of  Scharanpur,  in  point  of  latitude,  elevation,  vicinity  to  the  hilla,  and  the 
facility  of  irrigation  from  the  Doub  canal,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  fbr  socb  a 


*  See  an  account  of  the  Honourable  Oompany*!  Bounical  Oaideo  at  BeharuipQr,  bj  F.  Eoyte,  Siq..  lat« 
intendent;  publithed  in  the  Joorniil  of  the  Aaiatic  Society,  FebraaTj,  IfflS. 
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in  ihort,  in  latitude  30^,  the  same  parallel  which  passes  throuj^h  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Libya,  Barbary,  and  Morocco,  by  New  Orleans,  between  Old 
New  Mexico,  and  passing  through  the  very  centre  of  China  and  Thibet  The  elevation, 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  renders  the  climate  particularly  favourable  for  the 
intvoduction  into  India  of  plants  from  the  more  temperate  countries.  The  state  of  the  atmo- 
nhere,  indeed,  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  that  most 
€f  the  annual  plants  from  that  country  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  while  the  cold  is  not 
•officiently  great,  or  of  long  continuance  enough,  to  destroy  the  more  southern  plants,  with 
tiw  exception,  indeed,  of  such  tropical  ones  as  cannot  bear  frost. 

The  best  crops  of  European  and  medicinal  plants,  Mr.  Royle  tells  us,  are  obtained  from 
sown  in  November ;  after  which  the  weather  becomes  steadily  colder  till  Christmas, 
hen  some  heavy  rains  usually  fall.    During  this  season  the  growUi  of  perennial  and  of 
eotts  plants  fh)m  warm  climates  is  checked ;  but  in  March  a  rapid  rise  takes  place 

tlie  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  and  the  increase,  amounting  to  42^  of  Fahrenheit, 
a  powerful  stimulus,  and  rapidly  accelerates  the  vegetation  of  spring.  About  the 
middle  of  April  the  hot  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
wlien  the  rainy  season  commences,  and  according  as  it  terminates,  towards  Uie  beginning  or 
dose  of  September,  depends  the  late  or  early  diminution  of  temperature  which  ushers  in  the 
eoU  weather. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Scharanpur  throughout  the  year  is  about  73^  Fahrenheit,  and 
efthe  months  of  January    52^        May       85°,        September  79°, 

February  550,  June  90°,  October  79°, 
March  67°,  July  85°,  November  64°, 
April        78°,        August  83°,        December  55°. 

With  a  zeal  that  docs  him  the  highest  credit,  Mr.  Royle  introduced  to  this  garden  a  great 
mmiber  of  exotics.  From  China,  the  Litchi,  Loquat,  Wampu,  Longan,  Flat  Peach,  and 
Digitated  Citron,  the  Spirsa  corymbosa,  Dianthus  chinensis,  Rosa  chinensis,  and  Althiea 
WML — From  America,  the  Uahogany,  Logwood,  Sapota,  Cherimoja,  Ash-leaved  Maple, 
Pimento,  and  Dahlias. — From  Africa  and  New  Holland,  Aloes,  PelarjCfonia,  Stapelias, 
Amaryllis,  Casuarina,  Cajuputi,  &c.  The  Barley  of  the  hills,  called  00a,  from  an  elevation 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  become  perfectly  naturalised  in  Scharanpur« 
and  m  sinj^lar  species  of  Wheat  from  Kanawar,  at  an  equal  elevation,  succeeds  remarkably 
welL  Florin  Grass  is  there  seen  by  the  side  of  the  Guinea  Grass  and  Lucerne,  Succory  and 
Qorer,  in  a  thriving  state.  Many  precious  medicinal  plants  are  already  cultivated,  and  it 
li  Imped  that  many  more  will  be  introduced.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Rhubarb; 
tlie  kiDg-leaved  Fir,  which  yields  by  distillation  a  valuable  oil  of  turpentine ;  Henbane,  of 
which  the  extract  is  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  Senna,  &c.  Among  timber  trees  are  the 
Tmk,  Saul,  Toon,  Lissoo,  Seriss  Maple,  Casuarina,  Bamboo,  Jasmine,  and  Mulberry.  From 
the  Saul  tree  above  mentioned  a  very  excellent  resin  is  produced ;  while  various  gums  are 
yielded  by  several  trees,  from  the  lower  hills,  now  naturalised  at  Scharanpur.  The  fine 
togar,  for  which  this  district  is  noted,  is  chiefly  refined  by  the  mucilage  of  two  plants,  the 
Kydia  calycina  and  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geo(rraphical  distribution  of  plants,  too,  is  considerably  extended  by 
the  establishment  of  this  garden ;  for  its  able  superintendent  has  most  successfully  explored 
the  country  in  its  vicinity,  and,  indeed,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  especially  from 
the  tnu:t  of  country  running  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  from  Allahabad  up  the  Sutledge, 
and  from  the  low  range  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Himalayah  as  well  as  those  of  Deyra  Dun ; 
again  from  that  part  of  the  Himalayan  range  extending  from  the  plains  to  the  sources  of  the 
Gmgea  and  Jumna,  and  included  between  tlie  former  river  to  the  east  and  the  Sutledge  to 
the  west ;  from  Kanawar,  a  place  lying  alons^  both  sides  of  the  Sutledge  within  the  £itish 
territories,  but  beyond  the  snowy  passes  of  tlie  Himalayah,  and  likewise  from  the  valley  of 
Ciafamere,  whence  Dr.  Royle  has  received  living  bulbs  of  the  *'  Safiron"  of  commerce,  and 
roots  of  the  true  Salep  Orchis,  or  Misvi.  The  number  of  species  collected  amounts  to  nearly 
4000 ;  namely,  of  Dicotyledones       2791 

Monocotyledones     783 
Acotyledones    -      279 

3853. 

The  forests  of  India  are,  it  is  well  known,  upon  an  extensive  scale ;  and  little,  compara- 
tively speaking,  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  of  the  species  of  trees  they  contain.  The  inde* 
&tigable  Dr.  Wallich  has,  chiefly  by  his  own  industry,  and  the  various  missions  in  which  he 
was  employed  in  various  parts  of  India,  to  Nepal  and  the  Himalayah  mountains,  and  in  the 
Birmese  territories,  together  with  what  are  grown  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  collected 
00  less  than  456  different  species  of  Indian  wood,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  forty- 
eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
employed  by  the  natives.  Among  them  is  the  superb  Butea  frondosa  (Jig,  597.),  from  Gual- 
paca :  two  species  of  Careya,  from  Nepal ;  six  species  of  Chestnut,  one  of  Hornbeam,  two 
Cedrelas,  a  genus  nearly  aUied  to  mahogany ;  a  Croton,  five  cubits  in  girth;  two  wpocieB  of 
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Daphne,  D.  Gardneri  and  D.  cuinabinum,  of  which  the  wood,  indeed,  ia  not  lued,  but  the 

inner  bark  is,  in  Nepal,  most  extensively  manutkctured  inta  inper,  which  pcaMSMf  Om 
Bdvanttij;es  of  being  stmng,  not  liable  to  crack,  and  w}iich  ie  tree  from  the  attacks  of  tbi 
white  ant ;  Dipteronitis  grandillora,  a  stupeiidoua  tree,  one  of  those  which  jrields  wood,  d^ 
and  daminBr;  Hvc  species  of  Spindle  tree;  numerous  kinds  of  Fig,  but  whose  wood  is  tunil^ 
light  and  of  companiUvel)'  little  value ;  an  Ash  (Frnxinus  fioribunJa),  whoae  wood  ■ 
exactly  similar  to  the  Ash  of  Eng'land ;  Gmelinn  arborea,  used  for  turnery-ware  of  all  kindly 
and  cylinders  of  whicli,  of  a  proper  size,  are  turned  very  thin  for  drams:  other  musical  inatifr 
menls  are  also  made  of  it ;  Cordonia  integrifolia,  of  which  the  Birmeae  have  a  aupentitiai 
that  one  beam  in  every  house  should  always  conxist  of  ita  wood ;  three  Hibisci,  Hopea  tine- 
toria,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  of  which  cannons  are  made,  and  which  produecaa 
valuable  resin  or  dammar;  a  Holly,  a  Walnut,  "an  exceedingly  largo  tree;"  a  Juniper,  Am 
Himskyah ;  three  species  of  the  beautiful  Lagerstnxinia,  several  of  Laurel,  a  Privet,  whid 
constitutes  a  "tirabcri"  a  Majniolia,  two  kinds  of  Mulberry,  three  of  Nutmeg,  whoae  wogj 
is  extensively  used ;  a  laxge  Olive ;  live  species  of  Pine,  natives  of  Nepal,  one  of  wbic^ 
Pinus  Deodora,  yields  a  fragrant  wood ;  the  very  large  Pine  of  Tawey  (_P.  Dammars  7) ;  a 
tree-fern  of  Nepal  forty-five  feet  high,  polypodium  giganteum;  Ihreo  species  of  Plum,  6wT 
species  of  Fyrus,  ten  of  Oak,  of  which  the  Quercus  BemeCHTpifolia  becimes  a  ver^  lirp 
tree,  having  a  clean  trunk  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  tburteen  to  ei^tecB 
feot  in  the  girth  at  five  feet  from  the  frround ;  a  Buckthorn  whose  wood  ia  very  hard  and 
heavy,  not  unlike  English  Yew ;  three  Rhododendrons,  among  them  the  splendid  R.  arfaorecm, 
of  which  gun-Etocka  are  made,  and  which  resembles  a  I'lum-tree;  a  Rubua  {or  BramNe),  t 
thick  as  a  stout  man's  arm ;  three  Willows,  among  them  the  Weeping  Willow  {Saiix  baiu- 
lonieo),  which  in  Nepal  attains  an  enormous  size  [  Shorea  rohusta  Cj!?.  598.) ;  9aul,  at  SA, 
the  staple  timber  of  Hindo«tan  for  building  purposes;  vast  quantities  of  dammar  or  remn  an 
extracted  from  it,  as  well  as  from  Dipterocorpus  and  Hopea,  all  of  which  belong  to  one  familf, 


the  DiptecocarpeB;;aVcw;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  only  flirther  mention  the  Teak  (TVrtMH 
grandii)  (Jig.  599.),  of  which  ships  are  extensively  built,  and  these  are  said  to  be  qoil* 
equal  to  those  built  of  oak;  the  trunk  attains  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  leavM  an  t 
foot  and  a  half  or  more  long.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  valuable  timber  yielded  by 
India,  none  is  ever  exported;  and  though  there  ia  a  prodigious  exlent  of  fbrest,  neitfaerpit 
nor  pearl  ashes  have  ever  been  manufactured. 

Cotton  {Gotsypinm  kerbaceum)  (Jig.  600.)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  extenatvdj 
cultivated;  so  that,  in  ISIS,  B7,4.W,411  lbs,  wore  imported  into  Great  Britain;  hut  tha 
quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries :  the  best  of  it  in  the  London  marketa  ■ 
worth  SJ.  per  lb.  less  than  the  best  West  India  cotton.  It  i.i  half  the  value  of  Berbice  cottw: 
that  from  Pemambuco,  and  the  modem  Egyptian  cotton,  are  reckoned  to  be  60  per  ceirt. 
better;  and  this  inferiority,  again,  ia  attributeil  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Hin- 
dooa.  It  is  indeed  extiaordinury,  that,  admirably  as  tlie  East  Indies  arc  calculated  for  tha 
rrowth  and  exportation  of  cotton,  out  of  197,544,880  lbs,  the  average  import  into  Gnat 
Britain  of  tlie  years  1K7  and  1838,  the  United  States  fiimished  151,834,000;  BnmL 
17,754,680;  Egypt,  6,957.800;  the  West  Indies  (English  depend enciea),  9^)10660;  a3 
tiie  East  Indies,  11,987,040. 

Sugar,  the  produce  of  Sacchamm  officinarum,  (Jiff.  601.)  ia  equally  a  native  ot  the  Eut 
Indies,  and  is,  in  fact,  more  or  less  an  object  of  agriculture  in  every  considerable  counlty  rf 
the  vast  recions  comprehended  under  that  name,  fi^im  tlie  eighth  degree  of  mith  to  tlw 
30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Persia  to  China,  both  mclusive.  Of  all  this  wide 
extent,  it  ia  universally  allowed  that  no  portion  is  more  suitable  to  its  growth  than  the  Britkh 
poaseasiona.  To  obtain  sugar  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality,  nothing  more  ia  r^kite 
than  to  remove  the  idle  and  pemlcioiu  reatrsints  on  the  aettlement  of  European!.    Bnt,  ai 
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rottten  sUnd  now,  of  38,300,536  Iba.  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Brlt&in  trtnn  tlie  Eut 
Indira  in  l*ifi.  no  less  than  20,630,440  Ito.,  or  more  than  half  of  the  whole  amount,  wai 
tho  produce  ot'  tjic  island  of  Mauritius.  And  thin  inequality  in  not  owing  to  the  difference 
of  duty  between  Mauritius  and  the  other  East  Indian  BU(^m :  this  ia  not  the  eause  that  tho 
trade  ia  the  one  article  is  stationary,  and  in  Ihe  other  advancing  witli  an  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  Jncreaae.  A  new  soil,  br  yet  unexhausted  by  hod  husbandry,  the  introduction  of 
European  macliincry,  utd  the  lupcrintendence  of  European  resident  proprietara,  ate  the  true 


Indi^  a  staple  article  of  the  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  Toluable  of  its  products,  and 
one  of  the  mo^t  prolitable  of  cultivation  in  all  Ilindoetan,  is  yielded  by  the  Indigofeis  tbc- 
loria  ijfy;.  002.) :  and  it  is  in  that  miuitry  so  lucrative,  bectuse  an  immense  extent  of  land 
is  rcquircti  to  produce  but  a  moderate  bulk  of  the  dye ;  because  labour  and  land  ate  cheaper 
here  tlian  anywhere  pIkc;  and  because  the  raising  of  the  plant  and  its  manulacturc  can  be 
carried  on  even  without  the  nid  of  a  house.  The  ^r«t  xlep  in  its  cultivation  k  to  render  the 
ground,  which  vliould  be  friable  and  rich,  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  dry,  if  naturally 
moist  The  seeds  are  then  sown  in  narrow  drills,  about  a  foot  apart  The  miny  season  must 
be  dHaen  for  sowinir;  otherwise,  if  the  seed  is  deposited  in  dry  soil,  it  heal^  corrupts,  and  is 
Wt  The  crop,  being  kept  fnKS  from  weeds,  is  fit  for  cutting  in  about  two  or  three  months, 
and  this  may  bi^  repeated  in  rainy  seasons  cvci;  six  weeks.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed 
to  come  into  Hower:  as  tlic  leaves,  in  that  case,  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo  pro- 
duced is  of  lora  value ;  nor  must  tliey  be  cut  in  dry  weather,  otherwise  they  will  not  spring 
•Lj^in.  A  CMp  rri>nenilly  la;^  two  years.  Beinft  cut,  the  hcrD  is  firt^t  steeped  in  a  vat,  till 
it  becomes  innci-ratixl,  and  luu  pnrtnl  witli  its  colouring  matter;  then  the  liquor  ia  let  off* 
into  another,  in  which  it  undei^rnes  tho  peculiar  process  of  heatinfr,  to  cause  the  fitcula  to 
seporaic  from  the  wmI't.  TliiM  fecula  is  let  off  into  a  third  vat,  where  it  remains  for  loaie 
time,  anil  is  tlii-n  strained  Ihrougli  clotli  bags,  and  evaporated  in  sliallow  wooden  boxes, 
placed  in  the  sliadc.  Beliirc  it  is  perfr'ctly  <lr;',  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  an  inch  square ; 
and  Hnally  pnchi-d  into  bux<M  or  sewn  up  in  bags  for  sale.  Indigo  was  nut  extenuively  cul- 
tivated in  India  before  the  Britisli  settlciiients  were  formed  there ;  its  profits  were,  at  first 
so  considerahle,  tliat  as  in  similar  auuv,  its  culture  was  carried  too  fer,  and  the  market  was 
orergluttrd  with  the  coumiodity.  The  indigo  u  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  Oriental 
crops;  being  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  hail-Miirmti,  which  do  comparatively  little  injury  to 
the  suirar-canc  ami  otlier  plants.  European  skill  and  capital  have  been,  in  India,  cspecitily 
applied  to  its  management  &it  nearly  fitly  years.  Wliat  was  manufactured  by  the  nativea 
of  India,  prior  to  tliat  time,  was  tru^i,  unlit  fijr  the  European  market,  then  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  South  America,  which  fumislied  England  witli  about  1,200,000  ibs.  weight 
There  are  at  present,  in  Bengal,  30!>  manufactories  of  indigo  tor  exportation,  of  which  thirty- 
seven  o[ily  are  conducted  by  natives,  and  theiu;  in  imitation  of  the  European  process.  Ths 
Indians,  however,  cannot  even  imitate  Europeans  to  any  advantaj^,  witli  so  many  examples 
before  them,  and  in  full  pocnessioii  of  all  the  land,  to  the  eonipleto  exclusion  of  tlicir  eocape- 
titors ;  for  tiie  iniligo  thus  prepared  is  tiiU  !•'>  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  that  numufacturad 
by  Europeans :  and  as  to  indigo  mode  by  Ihe  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  fix  the 
ftrei^n  market ;  and  even  when  n^-inaimtBCtiired  by  Europeans,  which  is  sometimes  done,  it 
is  still,  from  the  deterioration  it  has  unilT^ne  in  their  hands,  a  very  inferior  commodity. 
The  average  yearly  i|uantity  of  indigo  pruluocd  for  mme  time  back  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  has  ranged  from  8,500,000,  to  9,U00,0U0  lbs.  weight,  and  in  value  from  3,700,OOW. 
to  3,.1UO,0(H».  The  produce  of  L82S,  the  greatest  ever  known,  tmouated  to  12JXliQ,000  Ua. 
Before  Europeans  undertook  the  culture  ai^  manubcturo  of  Indian  iodipi,  it  was,  as  alreadj 
stated,  Ki  bod  IS  to  be  unsaleable  in  any  bniga  tmrksL    On  an  aveniie,  it  is  now  about 
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tvel?d  and  a  half  p«  cent,  bettor  than  South  AnericaD  iniigo.  In  ilurt,  afaoot  fint^JIMB 
of  the  coniuQiptioQ  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  America  is  now  supplied  with  good  Indiui  t^ioo; 
a  tMinmoditjr  which,  lifbr  years  ago,  bad  no  existeoce. 

Cajeput  oil  ia  obtained  from  an  Eaft  India  abnib,  the  Melaleuca  LencadeDdroo,  and,  in* 
pure  state,  ia  conaidered  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  prepantiona  for  oatiml  hiilon. 
It  ii  used  externally,  and  with  much  succeaa,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  alfectioiia  aod  paiiM  a 
tlie  joints.  In  India,  too,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  almoet  hopelese  task  of  catvig  tta 
cholera  morbus.  When  thst  disease  first  broke  out  m  England,  and  indeed  before  it  actnall]' 
mode  its  appearance,  Cajeput  oil  was  in  such  demand,  that  the  price  roee  to  a  meat  eztia*^ 
gant  height  But  when  iU  inefficiency  was  unfortunately  proved,  it  was  aooo  reduced  to  ill 
ordinary  standard. 

Caoutchouc  or  Indi&n  Rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only  of  several  apMiMofFieiHt 
ntm  but  of  the  Urceola  elastica  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  or  Elastic  Gpn 

Vine.  To  the  same  natural  order  with  the  latter  bekaun  dM 
atrychnoB  Nux  Vomica  {fig.  603.)  (the  Poitim  mU  or  nmk 
nul),  whose  seed  is  among  the  meet  powerfiil  of  all  TegetaUe 
poisons:  yet  the  pulp  of  the  fhiit  appears  to  be  innocuous,  beii^ 
eaten  by  birds,  &c.  Of  the  same  genus  ia  the  Cleansing  Not 
{Slrt/chtutt  potatormn).  "  The  ripe  seeds,"  says  Dr.  Rinteir^ 
"arc  dried  and  sold  in  every  market  to  clear  muddy  water. 
The  natives  never  drmk  clear  well-water,  if  they  con  get  pood 
or  river  water,  whirh  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  accoraiif 
to  circumstances.  One  of  the  seeds  or  nuts,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally called,  is  rubbed  very  hard,  for  a  minute  or  two,  rotind  I)n 
inside  of  the  vessel  containing'  the  water,  which  is  genenllf 
an  unj^laied  earthen  one,  and  Ihe  water  loftto  settle ;  in  ■  TMy 
H  Nu  VooicL  g]mf(  fj^g  fjjg  impurities  fUl  to  the  bottom,  leaving  tlw  mta 

clear,  and,  bo  lar  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectlv  wholesome." 

To  the  Fiff  tribe  belongs  thp  Ikmous  Banyan  of  India,  commonly  called  Pe«pul  tIM,  nl 
constantly  pbnted  about  the  Hindoo  temples  {Pieui  r^l^j'Asa)  (_fig.  604)  :— 


TheM  toots  or  piope  occupy  such  a 
Nerfauddah  oovera  an  almost  incred 
much  has  been  awept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  river)  is  nearly  2000  feet  1^  iiiiiilwin 
ing  bruiches,  which  have  not  yet  thrown  down  their  props  or  supports,  ovenhadow  ■  inm 
larger  space :  320  large  trunks  are  counted  of  this  singvlsr  tree,  while  the  smaller  (nan  «fr 
seed  3O0O;  and  each  of  them  is  continually  sending  Ibrth  branches  and  pendent  raoti^  to 
form  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  proffeny.  The  whde,  according  to 
Forbes's  Ori«i(aZ  JMrnieirs,  has  been  known  to  shelter  7000  n  ""  '"    """"   ■---•-    -       ■ 

No  less  gigantic,  as  a  grass,  than  the  Banyan  as  a  tree,  is  the  Bamboo  (AntnJo  JS 
(Jig.  605.),  whoee  jointed  stems  or  culms  not  unfreqnently  exceed  100  feet  m  bei^it,  with  % 
diameter  of  a  loot  near  Iheir  base.  It  is  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  clothed,  eapcciallv  at  the 
top,  with  copious  dark  irreen  foliage,  and  literally  constitutes  forests.  It  ia  one  of  tlie  imat 
extensively  useful  of  all  plants,  where  lightness  and  durability  arc  required.  HouMa  an 
built  of  this  cane,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  asures  us  that  they  have  been  known  tnoidaca 
upwards  of  100  years.  Besides  masts  for  boats,  boxes,  cups,  baskets,  mats,  palankaOM,  aai 
carriages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  utensils  and  fiirniture,  both  docnestic  and  nial,  an 
made  of  it  Paper  is  prepared  from  it,  by  bruiaing  and  steeling  in  water,  when  it  bOMBaa 
a  paste.  It  ia  the  common  fence  ftr  gardens  and  fields,  and  ii1minaitlfiMedlbrWBtarftpa& 
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c  GiriMeng)  (Ji^.  606.)i  which  conatitutes  a  valuable  uticl«  of  tnda  in 
La  medicinal  properties  are  groeBly  exs^gerated  bf  that  extnordinary  pec^eX 
and  the  root  ot  a  nearly  allied  apeciea  of  which  {P.  qmnquefolia)  is  sold  by  the  Americana 
lo  the  amount  of  nearly  8200,000  pet  annum,  micht,  there  ia  every  reaaon  to  believe,  bs 
cdlected  to  (P'Mt  advantage  in  Nepal;  and  this  noa  been  eugge«ted  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
paUiahed  the  apeciea,  under  the  name  of  Paniix  tetraphyUa,  in  hia  aplendid  work,  Plants 
Atimliea:  Rarwrei. 

Suidal  wood  (Sanlalum  aUmtn)  {fig-  607.),  the  produce  of  s  well-known  fiv^r&nt  tree,  ia 


SuMWood. 

•xtoDiively  collected  in  the  wecteni  port  of  India,  on  the  cout  of  Malaber.  In  aome  puti  it 
•ella  at  eo  high  a  price  that  the  tree  la  sddinn  allowed  to  grow  more  than  &  foot  lb  diameter. 
It  is  nianu&ctuTed  into  mualcal  inalruments,  small  cabinets,  boxes,  eocritoires,  and  amilar 
ailiclea;  as  no  insect  caJi  exiat,  nor  iron  rust,  aa  it  ia  aaid,  within  iU  influence.  fVom  the 
dost  of  this  wood  the  Bramina  make  the  pigment  which  thejr  employ  in  givinr  tb«  frontal 
tuark  to  [heir  god  Vishnu:  aod  oU  osed  m  their  ceremoniea  ia  oUained  from  Uie  shavings 
or  at  least  Ecented  with  them. 

The  Valeriana  Jatamansi  {Jg.  608.)  (jVorAjslociyj  Jalamansi  of  De  Caadolle)  abounda 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Nepal,  and  is  determined  by  Sir  W,  Jones  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of 
the  anciente,  or  Indian  Nnrii  of  commerce,  and  has  been  employed  aa  a  valuable  peiJume 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  carried  across  the  desert  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  used,  in 
nhstances,  mixed  with  perfume,  and  worn  in  amall  bogs,  or  in  the  form  of  essence,  and  kept 
IB  little  boxes  or  phials,  like  atter  of  roses. 

Still  lakes,  pools,  and  tanks  of  water,  in  vtiious  parts  of  India,  abound  with  many  higUj 
curious  aquatic  plants.    Water-lilies  of  different  hoes  are  very  common,  and  one  is  rendered 

famous  in  history,  namely,  the 

Cyamus  Nelumbo  {fig.  609.) 

or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  the 

nofiof  of  the  ancients,  whose 

splendid  flowers,  of  a  full  rose 

colour,  are  embosomed  in  large 

peltate  leaves  of  the  tendereat 

green,  and  which,  as  well  as 

the  flower-stalk,  rise  consider- 
ably  above   the   surface,   not 


like  the  w 


:r-!ili. 


our  country.  Sola,  too,  is  an 
Biniatic  plant,  of  which  an  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by 
General  Hardwicke,  in  the  Bo- 
tanical MiMtilany.  "  It  has 
very  often  interested  me,  and 
(fnitified  my  curiosity,"  says 
that  gentleman,  to  "  remark  lo 
IT  nuny  useful  purposes  the  Sola  is  applied  by  the 


m  of  India.    It  is  the  £actiyiio> 


the  borders  ofjrftt.  or  extensive  lakes,  in  ,  , 

The  plant  is  perennial,  of  Btragi;lin)>  low  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  stem.  It  is  brouBhl  to  the  Colcutla  bazaars  in  great  quantities  in  a 
■preen  state ;  and  the  thickest  stems  are  cut  into  lamlnn,  from  which  tne  natives  fbrm  arti- 
ficial fkiwerK  and  various  fancy  ornaments  to  decorate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  The 
Indian*  make  hats  of  it,  by  cementing  together  as  many  layers  aa  will  produce  the  reqniaits 
thickness :  in  this  way,  any  kind  of  shape  may  be  formed;  and  when  covarad  with  allk  cr 


he  pm:cMs 
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cloth,  the  hats  are  strong,  and  inconceivably  light   It  isanuticleof  gre&tiiM  tofiriieniMn; 

it  fi)nns  floats  of  the  best  description  to  Iheir  extensive  nets.  The  slender  stems  of  the  plaab 

are  bundled  into  fkfclncB  about  three  teet  long-;  and  with  one  of  these  under  hj«  w 

every  fisherman  go  out  to  his  daily  occupation.     With  his  net  on  his 

to  work  without  a  boat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  waters  and  moi 

ported  bj  this  buoyant  ^got.     I  must  not  Ibrget  lo  give  voii  the  native  name  of  the  plui^    ' 

which  in  Bengalee  is  Sholo,  commonly  pronounced  Sola.   Dr.  Roxburgh  considered  the  pJant 

S  annual,  I  believe.     The  foliage,  and  other  tw.rts  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  watiting,dil 
wn  to  the  roots ;  but  whore  water  is  plentiful,  the  stems  remain,  and  branch  oot  «fiMh  n 
the  proper  season." 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention,  among  the  grandest  features  of  Indian  scenery,  the  IUb^ 
those  princes  of  tlie  vegetable  kiDgdem,  which  kd- 
""'  minister  to  so  many  of  the  wants  and  luxnriei  t£ 

the  natives,  and  which  arc  not  conlined  to  the  hottMt 

Cof  the  country;  for  one  species,  the Chanuerapi 
iana  of  Watlich's  Platttic  Aiiatica  Rariertt, 
was  found  by  that  6moua  botanist  in  the  T«lleT  rf 
Nepal,  in  laL  28°  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  coast  at 
India  abounds  with  the  GDCos-nut  (Cocot  tiuq/er«) 
(_Jig.  610.),  ofwliich  the  Hindoos  celebrate  365  OM 
that  they  derive  Irom  it  Far  superiorto  this,  in  tba 
magnitudo  of  its  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  will 
shelter  twelve  men,  is  the  Palmyra  Palm  {Borauut 
Jlabelliformii)  (Jig.  Gil.),  which  sometimes  attuBB 
to  100  feet,  while  its  trunk  yields  abundantly  At 
Toddy  or  Palm  wine.  The  Caiyota  urens,  in  tha 
diameter  of  its  9tein,  which  is  three  feet ;  and  tte 
Betel  nut  (Areca  Catechu),  in  the  gracetiilneM  «r 
its  trunk  and  foliage,  also  escel  the  cocoa-nut  "ttm 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  eaten  with  the  pungent  leaf  of 
the  Betel  pepper  already  mentioned,  whence  oriMa 
its  appellation  of  Betel-nut  Palm.  Dr.  Roxbni^ 
describes  a  dwarf  palm,  under  the  name  of  Pbcemx 
&rbifera,  which  yields  a  liirinaceous  eubatance  m 
the  heart  of  the  stem  or  cabbofc,  similar  to  the  Bago 
of  the  AopB.  This  latter  substance  is  the  product,  it  would  appear,  of  two  plants,  the  Stgta 
&rinifera  (^g.  612.),  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Cycas  revoluta,  a  CliifMN 
Bod  Japanese  plant 


Himalayali,  and  the  touthem  boundoTy  of  Thibet,' — The  chain  of  the  Himelayah  mooiK 
tains,  an  immense  barrier  which  divides  the  population,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  and  tba 
climate  of  tlic  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  begins,  easterly,  not  far  from  the  river  Brak 
mapoutra,  about  kt  28°,  and  extends  in  a  north-vrevt  direction  as  for  as  the  Indus,  lat  8S°. 
In  the  south  it  ri  ■       ■•     - 

with  the  h 


south  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains  of  Nepal;  to  the  north,  it  is  nearly  on  a  leral 
le  high  ground  of  Thibet     The  highest  known  mountains  belong  to  this  chain;  thaj 


tamirt  JMnna4. 


i  fyoo  (Iw  OUfrtrkit  SMaslfM  at  M.  Mlital.  in  llM  MUl  vr 
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are  situated  between  the  28t}i  and  S2d  parallels.  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  deduced  the  following 
elevations  from  the  observations  of  Captain  Blake ;  viz.,  the  Peak  of  Chandragiri,  21,935 
feet ;  that  of  Swetagar,  25;2()l  feet ;  tliat  of  Dhawalagiri,  28,015  feet ;  this  latter  peak  ex- 
ceeding Chimborazo  by  (iOOO  feet  Frascr  estimates  the  height  at  which  the  snow  becomes 
perpetual  on  the  Himalayali  mountains  at  from  14,000  to  10,000  feet ;  an  elevation  which 
IB  surprising  at  a  distance  of  from  live  to  nine  degrees  from  the  tropics,  but  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  Asiatic  region.  While  large  sheltering  chains 
<^  mountains,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  equator,  and  rising  like  steps,  one  above 
another,  fix>m  tlie  nortli  of  Siberia  to  Nepal,  break  and  arrest  the  currents  of  cold  air  which 
descend  from  the  hyperborean  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  warm  breezes  from  the  vast 
plains  of  Hindostan  sweep  gently  upward  on  the  easy  slopes  of  Uie  Ilimalayah  mountains, 
and  reach  the  higher  regions  witliout  intermixture  or  contact  with  the  northern  atmosphere ; 
thus  causing  tlie  Himalayan  range  to  partake  of  tlie  e<iuatorial  zone,  in  the  character  of  its 
climate  and  vegetation. 

The  lower  plains  of  Nepal  and  Boutan  differ  little  from  Hindostan  in  their  vegetation. 
Warmth  and  constant  moisture  keep  up  a  sempiternal  verdure ;  tlio  cultivated  spots  produce, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mango,  Uie  Orange,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Peacli,  tlie  Apple  and 
Pear,  the  W^alnut-tree,  the  Banana,  the  Bamboo,  &c.  The  Erythrina  monospcrma  and 
Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  common  trees  in  uncultivated  spots.  The  forests  of  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  are  composed  particularly  of  Shorea  robusta, 
mixed  wiOi  Dalbergia,  Cedrela,  6lc  At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  the  Pinus 
longifblia  and  Mimosa  Catechu  grow.  At  this  height,  in  about  27°  17'  N.  lat,  Hamilton 
computes  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  +23°  3'.  In  proportion  as  the  ground  rises,  the 
species  of  plants  tliat  belong  to  tlie  plains  of  Hindostan  become  rare,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  usurp  their  places.  The  ve^tation  imperceptibly  assumes  the 
generic  character  of  the  productions  of  the  north,  while  it  still  presents  a  number  of  specific 
types  that  are  foreign  to  Britain.  The  Pine  Apple,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboo,  and  Rice  are  still 
cultivated  in  the  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3200  to  4400  feet :  but  beyond  6300  feet 
nothing  but  barley,  wheat,  millet,  and  the  other  grain  of  northern  zones,  will  succeed.  The 
common  trees  are  species  of  Michelia,  Gordonia,  Fir  and  Pine  trees,  Podocarpus,  Chestnut^ 
Oak,  Walnut,  Laurel,  Ilex,  d:c. 

There  is  never  either  frost  or  snow  in  Boutan,  except  on  the  high  mountains ;  but  at  Kat- 
mandu (lat  27°  41')>  the  capital  of  Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  about  40(M)  feet,  it  snows  every 
winter.  In  that  part  of  the  Himalayah  range  which  looks  towards  Hindostan,  and  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Tliibet,  Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Salix  tetraspemia,  Birch,  &c.  attain  a 
great  height,  when  not  arrested  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  precipitous  ledges,  and  the 
avalanches  of  snow.  At  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  upon  those  peaks  which  shelter  the 
iq&sses  of  perpetual  snow  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  take  their  rise,  Captain 
Hodgson  remarked  a  tree  of  the  family  of  the  Conifera*,  the  branches  of  which,  as  thick  as 
a  man*s  leg,  swept  the  ground.  This  tree,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  Pine,  and  which  the 
Hindoos  call  Chandan,  is  perhaps  the  Abies  dumosa  of  Don,  which  in  that  country  holds  the 
place  which  Pinus  Pumila  does  on  tlic  higher  parts  of  the  British  mountains.  Hodgson 
Ibund  the  Chandan  in  lat.  31°  to  32°,  on  tlie  peak  of  Chour,  and  on  the  snowy  moantains  of 
Kounawur,  which  arise  from  Thibet.  In  this  region,  at  a  pass  about  15,000  feet  high,  A. 
and  P.  Gerard  observed,  on  the  2d  of  October,  under  a  tent,  the  Uiermometer  indicating,  at 
noon,  +  10° ;  at  4  o'clock  it  was  zero,  and  the  following  morning  at  sunrise  the  tempera- 
ture was  8°  3'.  This  cannot  be  considered  cold,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  season, 
the  height,  and  the  latitude.  The  vine,  in  a  favourable  exposure,  produces  delicious  grapes 
at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  English.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  the  solar  radiation,  which  is  the  more  powerful  as  the  interven- 
ing stratum  of  air  is  less  thick  and  more  rarefied.  The  last  villages,  the  last  cultivated 
fidds,  are  at  13,000  feet :  and  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  large  Pine  forests.  At  this  ele- 
TaUon  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  har^'est  pays  very  inadequately  for  the  labour  of 
cultivation :  it  consists  of  some  of  the  Cereal ia.  Beet  root.  Millet,  &c.  A  thoosand  feet 
higher  up,  some  clumps  of  Fir,  Birch,  Gooseberry  bushes,  Rhododendron,  Vaccinium,  &c 
may  yet  be  seen.  Then  come  the  small  woody  or  herbaceous  flowering  plants  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  attain  to  tlie  borders  of  perpetnal 
■now.  The  last  expiring  efforts  of  vegetation  here  are  scarcely  different  from  what  is  pre- 
sented by  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  of  Caucasus,  the  Carpathian  and  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  du:.,  nor  from  the  productions  of  the  extreme  northern  regions,  and  the  antarctic 
districts  that  are  divided  from  Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  larger  natural 
floras,  however  decidedly  pronounced  their  distinguishing  characters  may  be,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  a  favourable  climate,  tliey  display  all  their  richness  and  variety  of  fimn, 
are  insensibly  reduced,  by  the  effect  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  annual  temperature,  to  a 
mall  number  of  frmilies  and  of  genera,  whose  specific  types  are,  everywhere,  if  not  ths 
■me,  yet  so  much  alike,  that  botanists  themselves  are  oAeu  tempted  to  confound  them. 

The  aspect  of  the  southern  boondary  of  Thibet  m  wild  and  melandioly.    High  pfaine. 
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bounded  on  aJl  aides  by  chaing  of  mountains,  mimnounted  by  enonnouB  pakB  that  are  cOTOTad 
with  perpetual  enow,  oflcn  present  the  traveller  with  nothing-  but  those  aalioe  incnutatka 
and  metallic  subatancca  which  induce  an  almost  absolute  sterility.  No  larre  vegetable  pn^ 
ductiuns  can  be  seen,  only  a  few  herbs  and  shrub?,  whoee  stunted  growth  denote*  the  coo> 
genial  nature  of  the  soil.  In  some  districts  the  land  is  rather  better,  and  is  either  corned 
with  spontaneous  forests  and  verdure,  or  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  hands  of  nun,  IIm. 
winters  are  long  and  severe ;  for  three  whole  months,  the  inhabilanls  are  immured  in  tlwir 
villages  by  the  heavy  snows;  and  the  summers  are  scorching,  the  sides  of  the  mouotUM 
reflecting  back  the  sun's  rays  with  extreme  force.  In  valleys  that  are  about  9900  feet  hi^ 
such  as  those  which  intersect  the  Him aUyah  chain  and  the  Mountof  Cailas  to  the  weet,  Rice^ 
Wheat,  Barley,  Mulbcnica,  and  Opium  Poppies  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  some  exten- 
eive  vineyards,  rivallb?,  in  the  excellence,  size,  and  flavour  of  their  produce,  the  giapeai/ 
Cabuliatan.     Apricots,  Walnuts,  and  Apple  trees  grow  in  the  forests. 

There  arc  certainly  some  remarfaabte  discrepancies  between  the  climate  of  the  ewlen 
Uld  western  parts  of  Thibet  The  former,  ol  less  elevation,  and  nearer  the  tropMi^  hu, 
like  the  equatorial  zone,  its  periods  of  rain  and  drought;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  winter 
temperature  is  generally  lower  there  than  in  Kounawur,  though  the  cold  be  very  Hvere^ 

iTie  Alps  of  Thibet,  like  those  of  Nepal  and  Boutan,  produce  Spniee,  Fir,  Jgniper,  CMb 
Hazel,  Aider,  Willow,  Bircli,  Elder,  Horsechestnut,  Ash,  Ilex,  Goceeberry,  Rsfpbeny,  Bh^ 
dodendron,  Vaccinium,  &^. 

Himolayah  and  Thibet  bring  us  to  the  western  ftvnlier  of  China,  where  we  meet  with  the 
Transition  Zone.  But  what  positive  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  vegetatioa  of  a 
country,  which  the  unalterable  manners,  and,  as  It  were,  the  very  instinct,  of  its  inhabitanta 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  nKire  completely  than  could  be  effected  by  track- 
less seas,  howling  deserts,  or  mountains  of  greater  elevation  and  asperity  than  the  alpa  1/ 
the  Mimalayali ! 

ScBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  presents  a  vast  field  for  observation ;  and  although  many  puta  int 
been  explored  by  Europeans,  there  still  remain  entire  provinces  which  have  never  yet  bMB 
visited  by  the  naturalist.  Pennant  brought  together  all  the  information  which  was  kmwl 
in  his  time ;  but  the  revolutions  in  nomenclature,  which  more  enlarged  views  of  iMtnn] 
sciencehavesinceoccasioned,audthetmportaiit  discoveries  since  made,  have  now  rratdsMt 
the  "  Indian  Zoology"  of  little  service  to  the  modern  naturalist  It  is  not  a  bare  list  it 
animals,  with  their  scientific  names,  that  is  now  wanted,  hut  rather  information  on  the  p» 
graphic  range  and  the  natural  economy  of  each,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  they  respectively  inhabit.  The  publication  of  the  voluminous  material^  eel 
lected  by  General  Hardwicke,  during  a  long  residence  in  British  India,  will  materiallf  illi» 
trate  these  questions.  In  Uie  mean  time,  the  following  brief  notices  on  the  chief  pecolwritM 
of  Indian  zoology,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  as  tending  to  iUiutrsle 
our  previous  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  Asiatic  animals  in  general. 

The  Quadrupeds  which  appear  to  characterise  more  paiticuUrly  the  regions  of  ccntinenul 
India  are  the  fallowing.  They  are  arranged  under  thoee  divisions  of  the  peninsula  when 
n&turalisls  inform  us  ihey  are  chiefly  found : — 


Fwm  the  foregoing  list,  it  would  appear  that  the  camlmroua  quadrupeds,  in  regard  to  tha 
number  of  species,  are  very  small;  aiid  that  this  fact  tends  to  invalidate  the  positioD,  pten- 
ously  advanced,  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Asiatic  India,  when  compared  with  America, 
appears  to  be  the  abundance  of  its  ferocious  quadrupeds.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  numerical  quantities  must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  it  is  ijuite  immaterial  to  tha 
question,  whetlier  that  abundance  is  occasioned  by  number  or  by  species.  To  illostrate  thk 
ftrther,  we  may  elate,  that  during  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  traversing  the  fbrcata  rf 
Braziliwith  the  sole  view  of  investigating  its  productions,  we  never  once  nw,  or  procored,  ft 
ferocious  animal :  bo  thinly  do  they  appear  scattered  in  that  empire,  or,  at  least,  over  sndl 
provinces  as  we  visited.  Now,  the  Tigers  of  India  are  well  known  to  be  so  nnmei  '*  ' 
>t  is  impossible  to  enter  the  woods  or  jungles  without  seemg  the  print  of  their  fbet,  or  i 


eople  e[npl(>yed  io  ■griciiltuie  ktc  frequcDtljr 

1  their  ferocity,  close  to  liuinnn  habitations; 
neither  cui  tlic  nliuniluncc  of  tlifiic  terrific  aiiiciuLls  be  Iniccd  Io  a  lliiimc^i  of  popuUtion,  in 
rd^cct  to  which  iIlc  interior  of  Brazil  is  mucli  luore  ilcfLcienL  If  the  accoiinU  of  OrienUl 
tnveUers  am  to  be  relied  upoii,  tlic  proportion  of  population  belweon  the  two  regions  may 
be  I10  grciLler  then  one  to  live.  Thu  "next  iieiflibour"  to  a  Rraziliiin  of  Uie  interior  fre- 
quently resides  at «  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  often  of  a  two  dayii' juiuney,  puticulaily  in 
Ibe  central  province  of  Matto  Grouw),  or  the  "  Great  Wood." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  following  (|iiiulrupedH  will  be  interesting  ur  instmclive: — iLo  Rhi- 
noecrois  tlie  Tiger,  the  Iclmeumon,  and  the  Antelope. 

The  Indian  one-liomed  RIijuocltcb  of  the  contincilt  {jS^'  (il'l.)  iw  distinct  frooi  that  of  the 
gin  ishuidn      Tljicker  and  more  unwieldy  for 

hw  hJM.  tliau  llif  Klcnhant,  he      '  '  " 


obacrted  in  that  f^igantic  animal.  A  yonnf 
one  de-^ribed  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  which  wax 
lately  alive  in  I'aria^  evinced  many  such 
habiU.  He  smelt  at  every  tbinjr,  end  Beeoi- 
ed  to  prefer  sweet  fruits,  and  even  migtr 
itself,  Io  onv  other  food,  like  the  elephant 
he  collectetl  and  held  every  thing  intended 
lor  his  mouth  with  the  moveable  uj^r  lip; 
and  when  he  ate  hay,  he  fanned  it  hrut  into 
little  bundles,  which  he  placed  between  his 
teeth  by  means  of  hti  tongue.  The  nature 
of  its  hide  has  been  much  ejtsfgerated  by 
oM  writcrn.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  o  very  thick  tuberculous  grayish  skin,  nearly 
naked,  and  ilispueed  ui  irreirular  fold^  under  which  it  was  flesh-coloured :  over  this,  particu- 
bily  on  the  tail  anil  ears  wore  scHtti>red  a  few  stilT  Uiick  liaim.  But  it  is  in  a  wild  atata 
only  that  the  bodily  powers  ot'  tliis  creature  can  be  fully  estimated :  and  these  arc  frequently 
dismayed  in  a  surpritfinj;  degree.  A  few  years  upo,  as  Major  Smitli  relates,  a  hunting  party 
of  Europeans,  wilJi  their  native  attendants  and  clepltaniK,  met  with  a  herd  of  seven ;  appa- 
rently led  by  one.  much  larger  and  stronger  tlian  Uie  rest.  This  boldly  charged  the  hunten^ 
l^e  lending  elepli»nls  insloail  of  using  their  tuslu  as  weepiinri,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  received  tliu  thrust  of  tlic  Khinocerob's  Inm  on  the  posteriors:  tlic  blow  brought  them 
and  their  riders  tii  the  gruund.  No  snuncr  hod  they  risen  tlian  it  was  repeated,  and  in  this 
manner  did  llie  contest  continue,  until  lour  of  tlie  seveif  were  »ltot,  when  the  rest  retreated. 
This  anecdote  shows  tlie  tn'nieiiduus  power  of  tlic  RhimicGroc,  sulBcient  to  overcome  the 
active  ffMcily  ofthclion  and  the  pondenjus  strength  of  tlie  elc|ihiint;  but  this  is  only  exerted 
in  tclf-defcnce.  The  Rhinoccro!!  derives  all  his  tbod  tiuiii  the  vegetable  kirgdom,  and  ia 
quiet  aiid  peaceable  if  left  lr>  liimM^lf. 

The  Ben^l  or  Royal  Tiger  tjig.  614.)  is  tlie  scourfre  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands 

Equal  in  size  to  the  I^n,  though  frcnerally  inferior 

.    61-1  in  Ktrenglh,  it  wants  not  courage  or  ferocity  to 

attack  tlic  king  of  beasts;  a  temerity  which  ^ne- 

mlly  prove*  fiital.  Ferocity  cannot  be  more  horridly 

developed  tlian  in  the  Tiger;  it  may,  indeed,  bo 

tttnncd  a  singuivoroiJK  aiiimal,  for  it  will  nick  tlie 

bliMxl  of  its  victim  previuurly  to  eating  it,  and  will 

seize  on  any  otliertliattiiay  come  insight;  treating 

it  in  the  ivmc  way.  Its  horrid  avidity  is  such,  that, 

while  SI)  engn{re<l,  it  will  almoat  bury  ib  head  and 

fiiee  in  the  rcvking  carcase  of  its  prey.  According 

to  Mar>4len,  the  tigcra  in  Sumatra  are  so  abundant, 

that  whole  villages  are  sometimes  depopulated  br 

nrnni  iwtt.  tliem.     Yet.  from  a  superstitious  prejudice,  it  m 

with  difficulty  the  natives  are  prevailed  upon,  even 

b*  large  rewardii,  to  ti«c  means  for  their  destruction,  until  revenge  for  some  loas  in  their  own 

wnily  bursts  tlie  sliackles  of  Iknaticism  under  which  they  habitually  sink. 

The  Indian  Ichneumon  has  some  rcsemblanco  to  the  weasel,  and  is  called  by  the  nativea 
Mangmalr.  Its  total  length,  with  the  tail,  is  about  two  feeL  It  feeds  entirely  upon  •mall 
animals,  particularly  birds,  and,  for  Its  size,  oppcars  ax  voracious  as  the  tiger.  Altbougfa 
capable  of  boiiig  t.imed,  and  even  taking  pleasure  In  the  carenca  of  its  master,  it  becomea 
extremely  (i.-nirious  at  sight  of  thoDe  little  animals  which  conitituto  its  prey.  If  within 
reach  of  a  bird,  it  wilt  spring  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  the  ej^e  eannot  foUow,  aeiie  ita 
vietim.  break  its  head,  and  then  ih'vour  it  with  the  ulnwat  voracitf.  This  animal  lirea  b 
bnlci^  la  in  hurrown,  nrar  habitation*. 
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Foar-Horned  Antelope. 


616 


Jungle  Cock. 


The  four-horned  Antelopes  (^g.  615.)  (for  there  are  probably  two  species)  are 

to  India.  That  which  is  named  Chickara  inhabits  the^fiveils 
and  hilly  tracts  along  the  western  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahir, 
and  Orissa.  It  is  a  delicate-shaped,  wild,  and  aj^e  littla 
creature,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  and  a  half  nigfa  fron 
the  shoulders.  Its  general  colour  is  bright  bay  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  form  of  the  horns  is  simple;  tfas 
largest  pair  bemg  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  Birds,  as  we  before  observed,  are  numerous;  bat,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  there  are  ftiv 
which  demand,  in  this  place,  a  particular  descriptioii.    The 
Peacock  is  the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology.    The  Jungle 
Cock  (^fig,  616.)  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  peninsula,  but  is  replaced,  in  the  islaiM% 

by  other  species :  it  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  that  domes- 
ticated in  Europe.  The  Oriental  Pigeons  vie  with  the  PanolB 
in  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness,  of  their  tints.  There  are  no  leai 
than  twenty-one  species  described  as  inhabiting  the  continerti 
of  India,  and  eleven  more  are  peculiar  to  China,  Molucca,  end 
the  islands.  It  is  singular  that  this  family,  in  point  of  spedei^ 
is  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions ;  twenty-four  being  described  as  American,  and  thirty-one 
as  Asiatic:  most  of  the  latter  have  the  ground  colour  of  their 
plumage  bright  green,  and  principally  belong  to  the  genne 
Ptilonopus  Swains,  The  gigantic  Cranes  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  such  smaller  birds  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  whole. 
The  Peacock  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Grehee 
about  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  superb  bird  in  creation,  althoodi 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  form  takes  something  from  that  admiration  which  it  woaid 
otherwise  excite.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  where  it  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  with  us.  It  appears, ^nevertheless,  to  be  « 
shy  bird ;  and  domesticated  individuals  are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  the  following  very  curious  mode  of  catching  these  birds.  A 
kind  of  banner  is  prepared,  lighted  by  candles,  and  ornamented  with  painted  figures  of  Fen* 
cocks.  This  is  carrieid,  during  the  night,  and  held  up  to  such  trees  as  are  known  to  be  tfaeff 
roosting-places.  The  birds,  dazzled  by  the  light,  and  deceived  by  the  figures,  repeatedly 
stretch  out  their  necks,  till  they  become  entangled  in  a  noose,  fixed  on  the  burner :  the  fewlor 
then  draws  the  cord,  and  secures  his  game. 

The  domesticated  animals  may  be  &icfly  enumerated.  The  Asiatic  Elephant,  long  eon- 
founded  with  that  of  Africa,  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  much  smaller  ears.  Its  senriees 
appear  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a  good  horse  is  to  an  EnglUi 
fox-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  far  counteracted  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elepnnls 
are  employed  to  catch  and  decoy  their  wild  brethren.  The  Oxen  are  all  of  the  humped 
breed ;  and  the  Buffalo  is  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Asiatic  Sheep,  in  genenl, 
observes  Major  Smith,  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  races  as  are  found  in  Africa 
There  is,  however,  another  breed  in  India,  rather  high  on  the  legs,  with  moderate  cnnred 
horns,  and  a  collar  of  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders ;  the  tail  is  more  hairy  than  the  body, 
and  reaches  below  the  houghs :  this  variety  is  also  found  in  China. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

The  name  of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  Western  world,  not  only  as  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  products,  but  as  an  early  seat  and  fountain  of  civilisation  and  f^iilaeophj. 
Whatever  literary  talent  or  application,  however,  the  Hindoos  might  possess,  none  of  it  was 
turned  to  history ;  of  which  only  some  fiiint  traces  appear,  amid  the  most  extravagant  fiU>le& 
The  first  authentic  notice  is  aflbrded  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander ;  but  that  event,  so  cele- 
brated in  Greek  history,  was  a  mere  partial  inroad,  producing  no  lasting  efiects.  Yet  the 
narratives  of  this  expeidition  are  precious,  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  the  Hindoos  were  then 
precisely  the  same  people  as  now ;  divided  into  castes,  addicted  to  ascetic  superstitioo,  rdi- 
gious  suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does  not  appear  that  India  was  then  the  seat  of 
any  extensive  empire ;  but  it  was  divided  among  a  number  of  smaller  states.  The  ezpeditioo 
of  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  the  capital  was  Pali&thra,  on  the  Ganges ;  but  the  histories  neither  of  the 
East  nor  of  the  West  convey  any  details  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  in  that  miglitj 
metropolis.  The  interposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of  the  Parthians  cut  off  all  commn- 
nication  between  Rome  and  India,  though  one  embassy  &om  the  latter  country  ia  eaid  to 
Imve  reached  the  court  of  Augustus. 
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The  Maliometan  conquest  by  the  Gaznevide  dynasty  fbnned  the  era  at  which  a  refrular 
series  of  authentic  history  commences  for  India.  The  bold  and  rou^h  population  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  enabled  Mahmoud  the  Groat  to  unite  all  the  west  of  India, 
with  Khorasan  and  ^eat  part  of  Tartary,  into  one  empire.  His  dynasty,  indeed,  was  sub- 
verted by  that  of  Gliori,  which  was  followed  by  the  lone^  series  of  the  Patan  emperors.  In 
1898  they  were  vanquished  by  Timour ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  century  afterwards  that 
Baber  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  extended  under  Akbar  and  Aurengzebe,  displayed 
a  power  and  splendour  srarcelv  equalled  by  any  monarchy  even  of  Asia.  Along  with 
Afghanistan,  it  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  except  some  obscure  corners  and 
mountain  districts ;  and  even  all  these,  more  or  less,  owned  its  supremacy.  The  sway  of 
Aurengzebe  extended  probably  over  80,000,000  souls,  while  his  treasure  was  estimated 
at  d2,0iX),000/. ;  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  nearly  triple  the  same  amount  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  empire  of  Aurengzebe  ^^'as  soon  undermined  by  disputed  succet^ion  and  effeminate 
habits  among  his  descendants ;  it  was  shaken  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  in 
1738  it  was  overthrown  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  Nadir  carried  oflfall  the 
treasures  of  Dellii,  estimated  by  the  lowest  computation  at  70,000,000/.  sterling.  Yet  he 
returned  to  Persia,  leaving  to  the  Mogul  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Indus ;  but  fh>m  that 
moment  the  Mogul  empire  remained  tlie  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  All  the  tribes 
which,  during  its  day  or  power,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  now  descended  to  dispute 
its  finest  provinces ;  even  private  adventurers  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns.  Among 
those  tribes  were  pre-eminent  the  Mahrattas,  who,  from  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  the 
head  of  the  western  Ghauts,  had  already  over-run  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  now  pene- 
trated to  the  imperial  provinces  of  Deliii  and  Agra ;  while,  in  the  south,  Hyder  Ali  erected 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore.  A  shadow  of  the  Mogul  name  was  preser\'ed  only  by 
the  policy  of  rival  chiefs,  endeavouring  each  to  draw  round  himself  the  reverence  which 
that  name  still  commanded.  A  new  power  appeared  in  tlie  field.  Ahmed  Shall,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entered  India,  and  completely  defeated  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  great  battle  of  Panniput  But  while  these  chiefs  contended  tlius  fiercely  for  empire, 
a  new  power  was  rising,  beneath  which  they  were  all  destined  to  bend. 

The  European  powers,  in  exploring  through  many  dangers  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  made  it  their  first  object  to  gain  access  to  the  splendid  commerce  of  which 
India  had  always  been  tlie  theatre.  To  carry  it  on  witli  security,  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  violence  and  extortion  of  the  native  powers,  fortified  Victories  were  perhaps  in- 
dispensable. This  step,  once  made,  soon  led  to  further  acquisitions.  The  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  began  a  career  of  conquest,  and  founded,  at  Goa,  a  species  of  kingdom,  which, 
however,  fell  soon  into  decay.  The  other  nations  long  confined  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuits.  The  vast  commerce  of  Englnnd  was  protected,  in  Bengal  by  Fort  William,  in  the 
Carnatic  by  Fort  George,  and  in  the  West  by  Bombay,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette ;  while  the 
French  lixe<i  the  chief  seat  of  thoir  power  at  Pondicherry.  The  triumphant  war  of  1756 
gave  to  England  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  India  over  the  other  European  powers.  About 
the  same  time  she  began  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan.  Her  first  enter- 
prises were  on  the  side  of  the  Carnatic ;  but  there  she  was  long  held  in  check  by  the  vigour 
and  power  of  Hyder  Ali.  In  Bengal  her  military  career  opened  under  the  darkest  auspices. 
Surajah  Doulah,  the  soubali,  invested  Fort  William  with  a  large  army,  and,  having  rorced 
it  to  surrender,  threw  the  small  garrison  into  that  horrid  dungeon,  named  the  Black  Ilole  of 
Calcutta,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  Soon  after,  however,  Lord  Clive  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement,  and,  having  taken  the  field,  proved,  in  the  battle  of  Plassy,  how 
superior  a  small  body  of  English  were  to  the  undisciplined  numbers  of  the  East.  The  soubah 
was  deposed,  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  his  general,  Meer  Jafiier,  who  was  destined  to 
rule  altc^ether  as  the  vassal  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Not  being  found  suf- 
ficiently compliant  with  the  tenure,  he  was  superseded,  as  were  others  in  succession,  until 
1765,  when  the  Company  assumed  to  itself,  under  a  nominal  reference  to  the  Mogul,  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  At  the  same  time  the  victories  gained  over 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  extended  the  virtual  dominion  of  Britain  nearly  to  the  Jumna.  Mean- 
time the  Carnatic  was  a  scene  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  stniggles,  especially  with 
Hyder,  by  whom  the  British  dominion  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  or  destruction. 
Being  threatened,  however,  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  vigorously  pressed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
that  chieflain  at  length  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  His  son,  Tippoo,  though  brave,  did 
not  inherit  the  policy  or  experience  of  his  father ;  and,  after  two  obstinate  wars,  his  career 
was  terminated  in  1799 :  Seringapatam  ^'as  taken,  himself  killed,  his  kingdom  appropriated 
by  Britain  in  full  sovereignty,  or  divided  among  her  vassals.  Such  vast  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, placed  that  country  in'open  rivalry  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power,  now  completely 
pre-eminent  above  that  of  the  Mogul,  extended  over  all  the  central  provinces.  In  1803, 
while  the  Marquess  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  war. 
The  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  campaign  fbnned  by  that  statesman,  seconded  fay 
the  miliUry  Ulents  of  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  on  the  field  of  Assaye,  OQii« 
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spicuously  displayed  those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him  the  firBt  captain  of  the  a^, 
completely  broke  the  power  of  that  formidable  confederacy.  The  Peishwa,  its  nominal  head, 
was  indeed  replaced  in  his  supremacy  over  the  military  chiefs  who  had  assumed  independent 
power ;  but  an  auxiliary  force  stationed  at  Poonah,  his  capital,  ensured  the  administration  of 
every  thing  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  The  British,  after  makm^ 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  tlie  last  representative  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  took  into  their  im- 
mediate  sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  once  proud  capitals  of  India ;  and  there  remained 
only  in  the  northern  and  western  extremities  a  few  states  who  were  not  their  subjects,  allien 
or  tributaries.  In  1817,  a  new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  the  Pindarees,  a  rude 
lawless  tribe,  harboured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Though  attempting  only 
a  flying  and  predatory  warfare,  they  spread  so  wide,  and  caused  such  desolation,  th2t  tte 
Marquess  of  Hastings  conceived  their  suppression  to  be  indispensable  for  the  tranquillit?  of 
India.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the  great  Mahratta  cniflf 
Holkar,  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Rajali  of  Berar,  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  on  which  the  oontMt 
assumed  a  very  formidable  character.  The  Peishwa  was  at  length  vaiiquished,  and  oUigvd 
to  retire  upon  an  annual  stipend  of  100,000/. ;  while  the  other  two  chiera  were  reduced  to  t 
state  of  entire  vassalage,  and  the  British  sway  over  Hindostan  was  more  firmly  established 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  still  further  extended  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  r^ 
sistance  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepal.  That  prince,  however,  though  humbled,  retained  bk 
independence ;  and  his  territories,  with  those  of  the  Seiks,  in  the  west,  are  at  preieni  the 
only  parts  of  India  not  placed  completely  under  the  control  of  the  British. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

India  has,  for  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exercind  hf 
foreign  military  potentates.  It  presents,  however,  many  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  ftoAi 
a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  The  basis  of  its  population  still  consists  of  that  remarkable 
native  race  who,  during  a  subjection  for  tliousands  of  years,  have  retained,  quite  unalterad, 
all  the  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve  in  full  force  that  earliest  form,  a 
village  constitution,  their  attachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger 
by  the  absence  of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  M  & 
political  association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  from  which  the  inhabitantB  draw 
their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
simple  one  of  cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals  who  hold  them  luuillr 
by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fixed 
presents.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  potail,  or  head  man  of  the  village ;  the  poUee 
officers,  with  servants  under  them ;  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  understand  all  loed 
rights  and  boundaries,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  superintendeiit 
of  watercourses ;  the  brahmin ;  the  astrologer ;  the  village  register ;  the  smith,  carpenlv, 
poet,  musician,  dancing  girl.  So  deep  is  the  principle  of  this  association,  and  so  stronif  tbi 
feeling  of  the  rights  connected  with  it,  that  it  has  remained  unaffected  by  all  the  itonnsof 
revolution  which  have  passed  over  India.  Even  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have  beoi 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  of  a  successful  invading  army,  they  have  never  fuki, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  to  seek  their  native  spot,  and  have  been  allowed,  without  oontio* 
versy,  to  resume  tlieir  occupancy.  **  In&nt  potails,"  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  **  the 
second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigration,  have  in  many  cases  been  carried  &t  the 
head  of  these  parties.  When  they  reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  eveiy  fieUi 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation  emow 
themselves  or  government;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  progress,  as  if  it  bill 
never  been  disturbed.**  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  principle  of  union,  that  a  wise  ruler, 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  in  levying  a  revenue  or  demanding  services  of  any  kind,  faae  tend 
it  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the 
task  of  collection  and  apportionment  In  rural  or  hilly  dbtricts,  the  collection  of  the  f cf  enne 
was  confldcd  to  a  class  of  officers  called  zemindars,  who  acquiring  by  degrees  an  beredituy 
tenure,  and  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent  came  to  be  viewed  as  propria 
tors  burdened  with  a  high  land  tax.  Being  intnisted  at  the  same  time  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  and  having  a  force  under  them  for  Uiat  purpow^ 
they  became  in  a  manner  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district  Under  them  the  immediate  culti- 
vators were  the  ri/ots,  who,  either  by  original  right  or  long  established  usage,  held  the  lafld% 
so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  tenure,  which  descended  from  fktber  to 
without  alteration. 

The  classes  now  enumerated  belong  all  to  the  Hindoo  population,  and,  so  long  as  tbeya 
permitted  to  move  unmolested  in  this  circle,  they  quietly  behold  all  the  high  placet  occupied 
by  anv  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests  the  power  c^  the  sword. 
They  nave  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a  country  or  nation  of  their  own,  edd 
in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  interested ;  they  never  converse  on  such  eubjeetik 
and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend  what  they  mean.  Their  only  political  bond  is  to 
a  chief  who  possesses  popular  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  and  piooiotion:  to  bira 
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ibey  oftr,n  manifest  siffnal  fidelity,  bat  ue  stniiffen  to  every  other  poUie  feeling.  Dee- 
poiHDi  is  not  only  established  b^  lon^r  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  the  very  habits  and  minds 
of  the  community.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a  fertile  region,  bor- 
dered by  poor  and  warlike  trib^  to  fiill  into  a  state  of  regular  and  constant  subjection  to  a 
fereign  yoke. 

The  power,  as  we  have  seen,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindostan,  was  Bfaho- 
metan.  The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  hand,  announcing  proscrip- 
tion and  desolation  against  all  who  should  profess  a  faith  opposite  to  their  own;  but  while 
by  these  unlawful  instruments  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and  centre  of  Asia,  in 
India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The  Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet 
and  passive,  but  immoveable  resistance.  The  conquerors,  finding  in  them  such  a  fixed 
determination  upon  this  point,  while  on  every  other  they  were  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their  own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  exception  of  Au- 
rengzebe  and  Tippoo,  they  have  long  lefl  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  their  faith,  and  of  the  various  obticrvances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  Hindostan ; 
but  in  this  number  we  suspect  that  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  have  been  included,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  provinces  on  the  western  frontier  that  they  enter  largely  into  the  mass 
of  population.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  themselves  as  cultivators,  or  in  the 
febrics  of  the  country.  They  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  officers  employed  by  him,  who,  with  their  fiimilies  and  posterity,  swelled  gradu- 
ally into  a  numerous  people.  The  residence  of  the  Mogul  was  rather  a  great  moving  camp, 
than  a  fixed  metropolitan  city.  Delhi,  Agra,  or  any  oUier  places,  which  nis  abode  caused  to 
link  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  when  deserted  by  his  army  and  train,  sunk 
into  towns  of  secondary  magnitude.  The  great  lords  who  were  once  his  courtiers,  counsel- 
loTBt  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  were  called  omrahs,  of  whom  there  were  four  prin- 
cumlL  They  were  supported,  not  by  pay,  but  by  certain  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them, 
of  which  they  drew  the  revenues.  The  provinces  were  governed  also  in  a  military  manner 
by  aoubahs,  who,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercised  within  their  own  limits  all  the 
anthority  of  the  Mogul.  In  many  cases,  they  came  gradually  to  regard  those  territories  as 
belonging  to  them  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right ;  and,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire, 
openly  erected  themselves  into  independent  rulers.  The  family  of  Hyder  was  Mahometan. 
That  dynasty,  however,  and  almost  all  the  others,  have  been  crushed,  by  the  power  either 
of  Britain  or  by  the  Mahnittas ;  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  other  sway  in  India.  The 
Ifahometans  have  become  a  subject  race. 

In  contemplating  Hindostan,  as  it  now  exists,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  entirely  pre- 
dominant This  absolute  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  ov^r  an  empire  of 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  accessible  only  by  so  vast  a 
circuit  of  ocean,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost  universallv  peaceable ;  and  the  presages  of  its 
abort  continuance,  which  some  entertain,  are  perhaps  chimerical.  We  have  already  observed 
that  profoundly  passive  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  so 
kmg  as  no  violence  is  done  to  their  faith,  and  their  ordinary  habits  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  subjection  very  little 
exceeds  30,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
Hindoo,  which  makes  it  easy  to  train  him  into  an  instrument  for  holding  his  own  country  in 
subjection.  He  has  scarcely  the  idea  of  a  country  to  fight  for.  "The  Asiatic,"  says  Mr. 
mKr,  •*  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whose  bread  he  eats,  his  cause  he  will  defend 
against  firiends,  country,  and  family."  Accordingly,  the  sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded 
by  British  officers,  and  trained  afler  the  European  manner)  are  found  nearly  as  efficient  as 
troops  entirely  British ;  and,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices, 
thsy  are  equally  fiiithful.  Their  number  amounts  to  181,517  men.  The  purely  European 
troops  mfiintained  by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  8000,  but  a  large  hody  of  the  lung's  troops 
are  always  employed  in  India ;  these  at  present  are  about  20,000.  The  Company  doubles 
the  pay  of  all  the  king's  troops  employed  within  their  territories.  These  forces  are  vaiioosly 
dktributed  throughout  India;  for,  besides  defending  and  hoMing  in  objection  the  territories 
immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  sabsi- 
diary  princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them.  The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the 
diflerent  states  of  India  are  held  somewhat  varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  I>eccan« 
the  king  of  Oudo,  the  rajahs  of  Napixwr,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Ilolkar,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference, 
their  internal  administration,  aro  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  The  Gwickwar  in 
Guzprat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  firiendly  allies  under  her 
protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  quite  mdependent;  but  his  territories  are  so  enclosed 
by  those  of  the  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  nxyvement,  he  can  scarcely  act,  unless 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Company. 
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[The  government  of  British  India  is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  several  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  commonly  called  the  Board  of  Control.  The  country  is  divided 
into  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.*  The  president  of  Bengal  is 
styled  the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  empowered  to 
legislate  for  India,  under  certain  limitations,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  council  consists  of  four  members,  beside  the  g«v 
vcmor,  appointed  by  the  directors  with  the  royal  sanction.  The  business  of  the  executive 
is  divided  among  five  boards:  viz.,  of  revenue;  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium;  of  trade;  of 
miliary  affiiirs ;  and  of  medical  afifurs.  The  other  Presidents  in  Council  possess  the  suna 
authority  within  their  respective  governments,  but  subject  in  all  matters  of  general  poli^ 
to  the  Grovemor-Generai,  who  has  Uie  power  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  coocliM- 
ing  treaties,  and,  as  captain  general,  may  head  the  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  may  suspend  the  governors  of  the  other  presidencies,  and  sit  as  president 
in  their  councils. 

The  British  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  three  bishops  of  Calcutti, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chaplains. — Am.  Ed.] 

Amid  the  general  conquest  and  subjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  the  western  pixnrincei 
alone  have  never  as  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  that  power.  The  state  with 
which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  Seiks,  or  Sikhs.  This  remarkable  pech 
pie  began  their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  tad 
Mahometan  creeds.  Their  habits  were  originally  mild,  abstracted,  and  almost  philoaophie; 
but  persecution,  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel  death  inflicted  on  two  of  th^  chieft,  round 
their  fury,  and  converted  them  into  a  race  of  savage  and  desperate  warriors.  Whfle  the 
Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  they  could  only  avenge  their  wrong!  \j 
hasty  and  stolen  ravages ;  after  which  they  sought  the  recesses  of  the  northern  moontaiK 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  empire,  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  resiatinff  m 
of  the  native  armies,  and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the  hardy  troops  of  the  king  of  CalwL 
They  possess  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Lahore,  or  tlie  Punjab,  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  five  ^eat  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  waters  of  the  Himalajah; 
they  also  possess  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Their  government  itm 
a  species  of  theocracy,  under  a  body  of  chiefs  uniting  the  heterogeneous  chaFBCten  of 
priests,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  Of  these  a  grand  national  council  is  held  at  Amritair,  Ihe 
sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  peculiar  religious  ceremonies^  the 
national  affairs  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  plan  of  operations  suited  to  the  emtf* 
gency  is  formed.  Disunion  has  prevailed  among  these  chiefs,  but  they  are  now  naited 
under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Runject  Sing,  who  has  also  conquered  Cashmere  and  t 
firreat  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  including  Pesbawer,  lately  its  capital.  He  haa  fixid 
his  residence  at  Lahore,  and  maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  infantry  equipped  ii 
the  European  manner,  and  disciplined  by  French  officers,  though  they  are  led  into  the  feld 
by  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  also  respectable,  and  he  ii 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  a  large  treasure. 

Moultan,  composing  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territories  along  die 
Indus,  including  Sinde,  its  delta,  is  governed  by  chiefs  formerly  tributarv  to  the  kii^  «f 
Cabul ;  but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  Thb  region  is  separated  from  Gnaeratt  aid 
the  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hmdostan,  by  a  vast  tract  of  desert  Yieldusff,  howefer« 
some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports  a  certain  population,  and  is  occupied  by  a  mni^ 
ber  of  rude  chieftains,  or  petty  princes,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to  Aurenfiebe 
only  a  slight  form  of  submission.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  cuiteeii 
with  each  other ;  but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  poaeeaBon  of 
these  dreary  wastes. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made,  in  a  recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the 
and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Companj ; 


SqwnlfOw. 

Presidency  of  Bengal.   890.319  09,710,071 

Madras 141,993i  UJSO&jn 

Bombay 50.4381  t»l,5m 

431.6731  8e,470.MB 


There  are,  besides,  85,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5550  in  Bombay,  the  popalatioB 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but,  as  they  consist  of  rude  districts  aitnated  on  fhb 
Upper  Nerbuddah  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  is  prpbably  not  eztenaive;  tad 
British  India  will  not  much  exceed  90,()00,000.    Mr.  Hamilton  haa  formed,  apparently  wfth 

*  [By  the  act  of  1833.  provimon  wai  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  presidency  at  Agra;  lat  Ij  am  ast  of  IflH 
the  Directors  were  empowered  to  suspend  the  execution  of  this  provision.] 
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Mme  care,  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  subject  and  independent  states.    The  fol- 
lowing come  under  the  first  head : — 

SqiHtre  Miles.  Pnpuhlimi. 

The  Nizam 9C.00O ]O,(NN),000 

Ttie  Kiii|;orOude 20,000 3.1M)0,000 

Thn  Rajah  of  Nugi»o«»r 70,000 3.000,000 

of  Mysore 27.000 3,0IH),0(HI 

of  Sattara 14.000 1.500.1100 


TheGwickwar 18,000 2,000.000 

Travancore  and  Cochin P.(K)0 1,000,000 

Rajpoot  and  various  minor  principalities 283,000 16,500,000 


40.000,000 


To  this  list  must  be  added  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  royal  colony,  and  contains,  on 
24,660  square  miles,  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants;  making  tlie  grand  total  of  British  Indii> 
above  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  131,000,000  souls. 

The  states  that  still  remain  independent  of  Britain  are  thus  estimated : — 

Square  Miles.  Pn|Hjlatiotk 

Scindia 40.000 4.000,0(N) 

The  Seiks  (Lahore  Rajah) 50.000 3,000.000 

Nepal 53,000 2,000.000 

Cashmere  and  other  districts  subject  to  the  Sciks 10.000 1,000,000 

Sinde 24,000 1.000,000 

11.000.000 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  sway  of  Britain,  which  has  extended  so  widely  over  Hin- 
dostan,  was  in  the  first  instance  decidedly  injurious.  The  observation  applies  peculiarly  to 
Bengal,  which  had  previously  attained  a  most  flourishing  state,  under  the  beneficent  admi- 
lUBtration  of  Aliverdi  Khan.  The  military  adventurers,  by  whom  chiefly  afiairs  were  at  first 
administered,  aimed  directly  to  ^Ifil  the  boundless  expectations  entertamed  by  the  Company 
ftom  the  possession  of  an  empire  so  famed  for  wealth,  and  to  return  laden  with  riches  to  tlieir 
■ative  country.  Every  mode  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  extortion  was  therefore  practised. 
A  larger  revenue  was  raised  from  the  country  than  it  had  paid  to  the  Mogul  in  its  greatest 
prosperity.  During  Uiat  dreadful  famine  in  1770,  when  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished,  and  multitudes  of  the  cultivators  fled  into  other  districts,  the  revenue 
was  still  forcibly  maintained  at  its  former  standard  by  heavy  surcharges  on  those  who  re- 
Biained.  Under  this  system,  the  finest  country  in  the  world  was  in  danger  of  being  rapidly 
reduced  to  a  desert ;  and  large  tracts,  formerly  covered  with  waving  harvests,  were  con- 
verted into  jungle,  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  The  breaking  up  of  the  native  authorities, 
without  any  eflectivc  substitute,  gave  a  dreadful  extension  to  Uie  system  of  decoity  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  robbery,  unknown  at  least  in  tlie  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  carried  on 
■omewhat  afler  the  manner  of  the  predatory  tribes,  who  infest  the  neighbouring  regions,  on 
a  great  scale,  and  by  persons  who  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  it,  either  in  their  dwn 
estimation  or  that  of  others.  They  exercise  this  propensity  to  plunder,  not  on  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  but  in  distant  forays,  in  which  they  surprise  villages  during  the  night,  and 
employ  the  most  dreadful  tortures  to  procure  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Company  to  observe,  that  tliey  appear  from  the  first  to  have  cast  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  di«tresscd  state  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Several  expedients  were 
tried  witliout  success,  till,  in  1784,  Lord  Comwallis  went  out  with  full  powers,  and  the  found- 
ation was  at  lenjrth  laid  of  an  ameliorated  system.  The  leading  arrangements  were : — A 
settlement  of  the  landed  property  was  made,  first  for  ten  years,  but  aflerwards  rendered  per- 
petual ;  upon  payment  of  which,  the  zemindars  were  invested  with  the  absolute  property  of 
the  lands,  having  under  them  the  ryots,  who,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  were  also  to  main- 
tain their  tenures.  To  secure  this  property  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  it  was  ren- 
dered unlawful  for  any  European  to  possess  land  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  civil  and 
criminal  courts  on  the  British  model,  and  administered  by  British  judges,  were  established ; 
the  former  in  every  town,  with  an  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  at  the  cities  of  Calcutta, 
Dacca,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabad,  and  a  final  resort  to  a  supreme  tribunal  in  the  capital. 
Criminal  justice  was  to  be  adininii>tered  by  separate  judges  performing  a  circuit  through  the 
same  cities. 

Not\vithstandinj]f  the  excollent  intentions  witli  which  this  system  was  formed,  and  the 
good  general  principles  on  wliirli  it  is  founded,  it  has  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of 
restoring  the  proj^jx^rity  of  British  India.  Although  the  annual  payments  exacted  as  land 
revenue  were  no  longer  arbitrary,  yet  tliey  were  fixed  too  high ;  and,  being  enforced  with 
the  utmost  rijr'^ur,  and  by  sales  of  the  property  on  which  the  arrcar  arose,  they  soon  pro- 
duced the  iiiii^iverishinent  or  ejection  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  tbrmer  zemindars. 
The  ryot<,  being  t(x»  p(X)r  to  purchase  the  forfeited  lands,  were  only  exposed  under  this  sys- 
tem to  new  oppressions.  The  zemindary  and  village  police,  which  had,  though  m  a  some- 
what rough  way,  generally  maintained  the  country  in  tranquillity  and  security,  were  found  to 
be  very  disadvHntageously  supplanted  by  the  system,  in  itself  so  excellent,  of  British  juris- 
prudence. That  system,  administered  by  young  judges  who  came  out  with  little  study,  and 
little  view  but  of  making  a  fortune,  was  found  to  exhibit  fiiint  traces  of  its  native  excellence. 

Vol.  1L  2  T 
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Even  the  best  lawyers  have  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  judge  IndisMg  a  pei>- 
ple  whose  langua^,  manners,  and  whole  train  of  ideas  are  foreign  and  oppoeite  to  thoM  of 
Europe.  The  natives,  too,  are  wofully  addicted  to  perjury,  and  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
in  it  by  the  facihty  which  this  ignorance  of  their  judges  affords  them  of  escaping  detectun. 
Hence  the  British  tribunals  are  often  completely  at  a  stand  in  cases  where  the  tact  and  es> 
perience  of  a  native  judge  would  at  once  have  unravelled  the  truth.  The  consequence  hat 
been,  that  an  arrear  of  civil  cases  has  accumulated,  amounting  almost  to  an  afasolute  dtmtl 
of  justice ;  while,  in  the  criminal  courts,  it  is  often  necessary,  for  want  of  evidence,  to  di^ 
miss  individuals,  of  whose  guilt  the  most  perfect  conviction  is  entertained.  Thus,  after  a 
long  and  profound  internal  peace,  under  a  strong  government,  and  an  administration  dtja^ 
tice  intended  to  be  strictly  equitable,  the  country  has  recovered  only  very  imperfectly  nan 
the  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  original  system  of  spoliation.  In  fiict*  tta 
exertions  of  the  Company  have  of  late  been  employed  to  restore  tiie  original  system  of 
police  and  society ;  and  this  object,  though  difficult,  has  been  effected  in  some  degree,  and 
with  favourable  results.  [The  natives  have  for  several  years  been  admissible  to  civil  offices^ 
and  to  act  as  civil  and  criminal  judges ;  they  are  also  summoned  to  sit  in  the  punctayets  (natm 
juries),  and  to  try  in  some  places  criminal,  in  others  both  civil  and  criminal  questions*  Bf 
the  act  of  1833,  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indian  territories,  it  is  further  provide^ 
that  no  native  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  diaablad 
from  holding  any  office  or  employment  under  the  Company. — Am.  Ed.] 

[For  more  than  forty  years  a  dividend  of  10}  per  cent  has  been  paid  oh  the  East  India 
stock,  although  during  that  whole  period  no  profit  was  made,  and  the  pretended  dividaol 
was  paid  with  borrowed  monev.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  original  valM 
of  the  stock  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  market,  and  by  the  new  charter  of  1833,  a  fimd 
of  two  millions  sterling  is  set  apart  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  until  it  amoanta  to 
twelve  millions,  the  price  of  six  millions  of  stock  at  ten  per.  cent ;  and  the  dividend  ia  ia 
the  mean  time  to  be  paid  out  of  the  territorial  revenues,  that  is,  out  of  the  puraea  of  tiM 
Hindoos.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  company*s  afl&irs,  in  1832  :— 

Territorial  and  Political  Debt r81,197.789 

Commercial  "     l,ll38,4M 

Total  Debt i»3,19B;nO 

Territorial  and  Political  Cr«dlU XS9.579.SS3 

Commercial  *•      91,647,149 

TbtalCrediU XSl^SAjSn 

Balance  Defkient Xll,8Q9,fl04 

Company*!  Home  Bond  Debt 3,542354 

Tbtal  Deficiency £15,449,458 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  and  charges  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1880: 


Tean. 

Revenue. 
£ 

Charm 
ID  iMia. 

rh»rK«B  in  Ben- 
enolM,  PriDce  of 
Wain*  Idam),  k 
St  HrloHL 

Intemt 

OBlMit 

£ 

Chaina 
in  Etttud. 

Sorptaa  Cbu|i. 

1896 
1P27 
1H98 
1899 
1830 

21,096,960 
93,397.753 
29,818,184 
29,699,711 
21,669.310 

92,346.365 
91,494.804 
91,778,431 
19.298.629 
18.300.715 

914,285 
907.973 
279.014 
250.794 
913,304 

1,575,941 
1,749.068 
1,958,313 
9,191.165 
9,007,093 

1.817.939 
9.499.894 

2.ono.i4i 

1,967,405 
1,748,740 

4,856*857 

9,484,076 

3.950,715 

945.975 

Wl« 

Aji.B»] 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 


India  has  always  been,  m  a  peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertilitv,  and  for  its  pro- 
fusion of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  countries,  wherever  wilw 
abounds,  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  zone  in  this  respect,  were  it  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  producing  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  large  and  copioM 
streams  of  Hindostan  mamtain  generally  throughout  that  country  a  perennial  a^ndanice. 
This  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal.  All  the  west  of  central  India,  except 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  traveller 
sinks  knee^eep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  of  Bengal ;  though 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thin  surface  of  productive  clay.  A  grett 
part  also  of  the  hilly  districts,  being  over-run  with  that  species  of  rank  underwood  called 
jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  useftil  product  Although  the  Hindoos,  too,  have  ever  been  as 
agncultural  people,  and  remarkable  for  their  industry,  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  tfau 
the  instruments,  or  the  skill,  with  which  they  conduct  that  important  art  The  cultivation^ 
fyt  security  under  an  imperfect  police,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  large  vOlagei,  haviag 
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•tch  &. small  spot,  on  the  tillage  of  which  they  occupy  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the* 
kboars  of  the  loom  and  with  other  employments.  Holding  their  lands  by  no  tenure  except 
that  of  usa^,  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  improvement,  and  could  not, 
pfobably,  with  safety,  show  themselves  possessed  of  property.  Their  plough,  in  comparison 
wkh  ours,  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Rudely  constructed,  at  the  cost  of  less  than  half  a 
Clown,  it  cannot  penetrate  beyond  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  has  no  contrivance  for 
taming  over  the  soil.  It  is  drawn,  not  by  horses,  but  by  oxen  and  bufialoes,  sometimes 
yoked  together.  The  ground,  after  being  scratched  in  several  directions  by  this  instrument, 
nUowed  by  the  rough  branch  of  a  tree  as  a  substitute  for  the  harrow,  is  considered  fit  for 
receiving  the  seed.  Manure  is  employed  only  in  some  rare  cases,  and  consists  merely  of 
ashes  and  decayed  vegetables.  Cow-dung  is  not  only  scarce,  but  is  accounted  holy :  it  is 
also  employed  as  fuel,  and  is  even  plastered  on  the  walls  by  way  of  ornament  There  is 
no  idea  of  any  rotation  of  crops,  except  the  succession  to  be  raised  within  the  year ;  and 
this  is  conducted  on  a  principle  of  raising  the  utmost  possible  quantity,  until  the  ground  is 
completely  exJiausted.  It  is  then  abandoned  to  a  state  not  of  fallow,  but  of  lay,  and  the 
cattle  are  pastured  upon  it,  until  by  continued  rest  it  has  regained  its  fertility.    This  rude 

?8iem  of  husbandry  resembles  that  which  was  practised  in  Europe  during  the  early  ages.* 
is  not  supposed  that  even  in  Bengal  more  than  one  acre  in  three  is  under  actual  tillage. 
The  cultivators  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  their  annual  rents  on  an  average  not  exceedmg 
fear  pounds ;  and,  instead  of  possessing  any  capital,  they  are  usually  sunk  in  debt 

Notwithstanding  all  these  deficiencies,  nature  is  bountiful,  and  the  products  of  India  are 
copious.  Rice  is  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  rests  its  main  dependence ;  it  is 
xmised  on  every  spot  where  irrigation  can  be  procured.  The  periods  of  sowing  and  reaping 
▼ary,  and  produce  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  quality.  Only  one  crop  is  raised  in  the 
Tear;  but  with  anollier  of  millet  or  pulse  on  the  same  field.  In  some  of  the  western 
Mahratta  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  d'hourroj  the  arid  and  coarse  grain  of  Nubia. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  fitted  only  for  those,  tracts  which,  firom  their  more  elevated  site,  ap- 
pioximate  to  the  temperate  climates. 

Hindostan  has  other  highly  valuable  products.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  cotton, 
the  material  of  the  great  national  manufacture.  It  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  inland  and  some- 
what dry  tracts  of  Agra  and  the  Deccan.  Mirzapour,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  is  the  general 
market  for  cotton,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  1/.  13«.  to  21,  4«.  Qd,  per  cwt  It  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  American.  Silk  is  also  a  very  ancient  staple  of  India,  particularly 
of  Bengal,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  China ;  and  the  Italian  silk  is  now  decidea- 
ly  superior  to  both.  There  is  also  a  wild  species  brought  in  from  the  eastern  wooded  tracts 
of  Assam  and  Silhet,  which  is  useful  from  its  cheapness.  The  continent  of  India  does  not 
produce  those  more  delicate  spices  which  distinguish  the  islands ;  but  pepper,  so  extensive- 
ly used  in  Europe,  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance  on  the  high  wooded 
mountains  that  rise  above  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Sugar  was  plentiful  in  Hindostan  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe.  The  interior  of  Bengal  might  yield  it  to  any  extent,  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  that  raised  in  the  West  Indies ;  but,  from  the  defective  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  in  that  form  called  clayed,  which  is  not  suited  to 
the  European  taste.  Opium,  that  favourite  though  pernicious  luxury  of  the  East,  is  the 
fitaple  of  the  interior  province  of  Bahar,  and  is  raised  of  still  superior  quality  in  Malwa. 
It  IS  a  precarious  crop ;  and  the  British  rendered  it  still  worse  by  monopolizing,  and  then 
using  compulsory  measures  to  make  the  farmers  grow  it ;  but  by  recent  regulations  these 
restrictions  have  been  in  a  great  measure  removed.  Indigo  has  been  an  early  product  of 
India,  of  which  it  bears  the  name :  but  that  of  Mexico  obtained  the  preference  in  Europe, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  some  active  indi- 
viduals, it  has  been  so  nuich  improved,  that  it  is  imported  now  to  a  large  annual  amount 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  ryots  upon  advances  made  by  the  British;  but  the  cleaning  and  pre- 
paring it  for  use  arc  entirely  performed  by  Europeans,  and  with  machinery  of  their  erecUon. 
The  average  pro<!uce  of  Bengal  and  Oude,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  considerably  inferior 
quality,  is  estimated  at  9,00(),0()0  lbs.  Cofiee  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  and  in  the  year  1831,  3,000,000  lbs.  were  imported  mto  Britam  from  Malar 
bar.  Saltpetre  is  produced  more  abundantly  in  Bahar  than  in  any  other  known  country. 
Its  formation  takes  place  chiefly  during  the  hot  winds,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  that 
phenomenon. 

Besides  these  luxuries  destined  for  exportation,  there  are  others  extensively  consumed  in 
the  interior.  The  nut  of  the  areca,  combined  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel,  is  one  universally 
used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The  customs  of  the  country 
cause  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are  supplied  from  the  sesamum,  also  finom 
lint  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoa-nut  Woods  of  various  kmds  grow  luxuriantlv  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  Indian  hills.  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  or  underwood  which 
aboundi^  in  marshy  ^riMinds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  are  much  employed  in  building. 
The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  ship-building;  but  though  it  flourishes  on  the  hills  of 
Malabar,  it  does  not  attain  such  perfection  there  as  in  Java  and  the  Eastern  peninsula.  , 
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Malabar  furnishefi  also  a  lar^  supply  of  sandal  wood,  of  the  species  called  red-wood,  as  wall 
as  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental  furniture. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  tiic  British  Bengal  territory,  including  Benuw» 
Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  was  made,  seemingly  with  great  diligence  and  atteiition«  If 
Colonel  Colebrookc.  To  appreciate  the  extreme  cheapness  of  Indian  produce,  we  mmt 
observe,  that  the  maund  consists  of  eighty  lbs.,  or  witliin  a  trifle  of  an  English  buaheL 

RiC4*,  wheat,  and  barley,  150,000,000  maunds,  at  U.  (yd.  per  mound XII ,300^)00 

Millet,  (10,000,000  niaiiiidii,  nt  U.  per  maund    3,000,000 

Pulse,  OO.OOO.OOU  niauiidtf,  at  U.  'Sd.  per  niaund 5,035.000 

Seeds 4,098,000 

Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  opium,  and  other  oriicles  0,000,000 

i32jB]3,000 

The  space  on  which  these  products  are  raised  is  estimated  to  contain  160,000  square  milH 
and  30,000,000  souls.  Hindostan,  taken  altogether,  may  be  quadruple  as  to  extent  and  popu- 
lation, but  not  quite  so  as  to  wealth.  We  may,  therefore,  conjecture  its  entire  produce  at  aboal 
100,000,000/. ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  articles  would  be  considered  joj 
cheap  in  England  at  six  times  the  prices  above  stated. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  natural  products  alone,  but,  in  an  especial  degree,  for  miinato' 
tures,  that  the  commerce  of  India  has  been  so  much  prized  in  the  Western  world.  CoCtOBi 
her  native  material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  of  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human  industry  kti 
ever  produced.  That  of  muslins,  ingenious  and  delicate  beyond  all  others,  is  appnopritti 
and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whose  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it  is  fabricated  in  a  peribctioD 
elsewhere  unrivalled.  Though  especially  adapted,  as  it  were,  for  the  climate  or  Inditt  n 
general  has  been  its  attraction,  that  tliis  delicate  fabric  has  become  the  staple  of  Scotland  ui 
the  north  of  England.  There,  by  the  employment  of  machmery  and  the  divtsioii  of  labov^ 
it  is  produced  much  cheaper,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  finer  texture ;  but  the  mnslil 
of  India,  richer,  sofler,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  sapors 
ority  is  preserved  by  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  which  form  the  staple  *"**^"ft^ 
tures  of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  of  the  Circars.  Though  nearly  driven  out  of  t^ 
European  market  by  cheap  acid  successful  imitations,  the^  are  still  preferred  over  the  fiiit, 
where  the  curious  consider  themselves  able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch,  and  even  by  tkt 
smell,  these  genuine  products  of  the  Indian  loom.  The  central  and  western  provinces  an 
not  so  eminent  in  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  Guzerat,  where,  especially  in  Sont 
and  its  neighbourhood,  they  arc  cheap,  good,  and  of  great  variety,  yet  do  not  aUain  the  auni 
high  excellence  as  in  Eastern  India. 

Silk,  though  holding  only  a  secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manufacture,  is  still  anckot 
and  considerable.  Its  main  seats  are  the  great  cities  of  Moorshedabad  and  Benares,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts:  at  Surat,  also,  the  quantity  manufactured  is  considenililVi 
Taffetas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing  forms. 

Woollen  manufactures  are  not  suited  to  the  Climate  of  that  tropical  plain  of  which 
Hindostan  chiefly  consists.  In  the  upper  regions,  however,  which  form  the  slope  of  the 
Himalayah,  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  though  coarse,  and  for  home  consumptioo. 
Cashmere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  Uie  goats  which  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet;  and  from  this  material  arc  manufactured  those  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which 
Europe  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manufactme 
of  Cashmere  has  suffered  peculiarly  by  the  revolutions  of  that  country;  and  the  looms  empkyy- 
ed  in  it  have  been  reduced  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

The  commerce  of  India  has  always  possessed,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  a  dazzling  and 
indeed  illusive  splendour,  derived  from  its  remoteness,  and  the  brilliant  character  of  aoma 
of  its  articles.  It  possesses  by  no  means  the  magnitude  or  importance  which  these  circiuiH 
stances  have  led  men  to  ascribe  to  it  Besides,  though,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  timea, 
it  has  afibrded  a  grand  impulse  to  trade  and  enterprise,  the  Indians  have  never  been  a 
trading  nation.  They  never  carried  any  of  their  own  precious  products  into  other  countriea; 
but,  disdainfully,  as  it  were,  granted  them  to  those  who  came  to  seek  them  from  the  fkrtheat 
extremities  of  the  globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every  article  which  waa 
offered  in  exchange,  and  would  except  nothing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  and  palpaUe 
form.  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  hence  a  constant  theme  of  regret  to  those  politiciana 
who  considered  the  benefit  of  this  intercourse  as  dependent  solely  on  what  was  called  a 
favourable  balance,  and  who  viewed  India  as  a  gulf  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  Weat 
were  buried.  Modem  enquiries  have  fully  shown  that  this  by  no  means  prevented  the  trade 
with  India  from  being  highly  beneficial ;  though  the  limited  export,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  leM 
so  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Yet  the  importance  of  Indian  conunerce  has  alwaji 
been,  and  is,  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  object,  of  so  brilliant  a  character,  how- 
ever, as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions.    It  prodiicea  the  ~ 
diamonds  in  the  world ;  for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater  size,  are  inferior  in  hanhu 
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and  iHrilliancy.  The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly  in  a  high  and  ru^^ged  tract,  inhabited  by 
tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending  from  Golconda  across  the  interior  of  Orissa.  The 
nincipal  mines  are  described  by  Tavernier  as  situated  at  Raolconda,  Color,  and  Sumbulpoor. 
in  the  first  of  these  places,  the  diamonds  occur  in  narrow  veins  traversing  the'  rock,  and 
mixed  with  the  sand  and  earth  which  fill  their  cavities ;  at  Color  they  are|  found  in  the  soil 
of  a  plain  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains;  while  at  Sumbulpoor  they 
■re  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  river  Gouel,  which  falls  into  the  Mahanuddy.  The  diamonds 
at  this  last  place  are  exquisitely  fine,  but  small  when  compared  with  those  at  Color,  which 
yielded  to  Shah  Jehan  the  famous  stone,  weighing  upwards  of  700  carats.  Tavernier  found 
at  this  mine  alone  60,000  persons  employed ;  but  the  importance  of  the  working  appears  to 
have  since  diminished,  either  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
demand  among  the  native  princes.  The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this  tract  yield  also  some 
^Id  dust,  but  not  in  suiHcient  quantity  to  become  a  national  object  The  diamonds  of  Panna, 
m  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  are  celebrated,  though  not  of  such  fine  quality  as  those  already 
described.  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
borne  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular  abundance;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be 
said  of  these  products  of  calcareobs  countries,  marble,  sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both 
in  rocks  and  plains  covered  with  this  mineral ;  but  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus.     Salpetre  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very  recently,  been 
by  means  of  exclusive  companies ;  and  the  only  competition  was  between  these  riTal  asBo- 
eiations.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  combined  into  '*  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies ;"  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all 
tbe  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were  admmistered.  Between  1770  and  1784,  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a  great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control.  But  no  material  breach  was  made  In  their  exclusive 
privileges  as  traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindostan  was  thrown  generaUy 
open  to  British  subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ports  finom  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade  has  increased  astonishingly,  and  has 
almost  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of  the  field.  [By  the  acts  of  August  2&,  1833,  for 
the  Better  Government  of  his  Majesty*s  Indian  Territories  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  65),  and 
fef  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  93),  the  commercial  pri« 
▼ilcges  oi  the  East  India  Company  a^e  aboli^ed,  its  functions  now  being  merely  political* 
and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It  is  further  declared 
lawful  for  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in  the  East  Company's  dominions  without  any  license, 
on  merely  making  known  to  the  proper  officer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destina- 
tkm,  and  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the 
parts  where  he  may  be  authorised  to  reside,  for  any  term  of  years,  and  carry  on  any  trade 
or  profession. 

General  View  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India,  for  1833. 
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In  surveyinjr  the  political  state  of  Hindostan,  an  estimate  has  already  been  given  of  its 
population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  about  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  nine-tenths 
are  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race,  who,  though  subject  to  a  foreign  power 
during  so  many  ages,  have  remained  always  unmixed,  and  have  retained  unaltered  their 
ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This  people,  who  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  tliough  in  a  form  quite  different  from  the  European  nations,  present  a  highly  in- 
tcrestinfr  subject  of  contemplation. 

In  their  external  form,  the  Hindoos,  though,  by  the  action  of  the  climate,  rendered  as  black 
as  the  negro,  have  otherwise  nothing  of  the  negro  aspect  Neither  do  they  exhibit  the  broad 
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and  flat  viiagc,  nor  the  other  distinctive  marks,  of  the  Mongol  race  who  people  China  and 
Eastern  Tartary.  Their  form  helongs  to  tliat  variety  termed,  by  Blumenbachv  the  Caacaaitii, 
and  which  includes  also  the  people  of  Europe.  Even  from  them  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  delicacy  and  exility  of  shape,  sug^stin^r  the  idea  of  a  refined,  and  even  efieminata 
people.  Tlie  races,  however,  bred  to  war,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  the  western  tfictSi 
are  of  a  bodily  constitution  much  more  hardy  and  athletic. 

The  manners  of  Uic  Hindoos,  still  more  than  their  persons,  bespeak  peculiar  refinement 
They  arc  described  as  in  a  remarkable  dcfrrco  polished,  graceful,  and  engaging;  and  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  society,  a  politeness  and  urbanity  reigns,  much  beyond  wluit  is  obaerfed 
in  European  circles.  The  impression  made  by  them  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  a  benevoleat 
and  Riniable  people.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  who  have  of  late  communicated  the  resnhi 
of  more  intimate  inspection,  present  a  much  less  favourable  picture.  That  outward  politcneiii 
it  is  said,  soon  resolves  itself  into  tlie  smooth  and  interested  servility  which  men  acquire  in 
courts  and  under  despotic  governments,  by  habitual  intercourse  witli  those  on  whom  thcf 
are  dependent  It  is  entirely  prompted,  tlierefore,  by  self-interest,  which  forms  the  batia  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  and  is  cherished  without  regard  to  any  feelings  of  honour  and  dignitf. 
These  are  entirely  broken  down  by  the  influence  of  that  despotism  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Grant,  **  is  not  only  tlie  princi])le  of  the  government  of  Hindostan,  but  an  original,  inrcveifr 
ble,  and  fundamental  priiici])lo  in  the  very  frame  of  society."  In  such  a  government,  where 
men  are  excluded  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  checked  at  least  in  any  pAblic  or  lively 
amusements,  selfishness  turns  almost  entirely  into  avarice ;  and  this  is  described  as  quite 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  Hindoo.  It  appears  to  be  indulged  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  honour  or  honesty ;  the  grossest  breaches  of  which  are 
80  common,  as  to  cause  no  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  indignation,  even  in  those  who  anfi^ 
by  them.  In  the  same  light  do  they  regard  tliat  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of  tiutli, 
which  seems  rooted  in  tlie  Indian  character.  "  It  is  the  business  of  all,'*  says  Sir  John 
Shore,  **  from  the  ryot  to  the  dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive ;  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  an 
designedly  covered  with  a  veil  which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate.**  This  extendi 
even  to  a  form  of  guilt,  from  which  the  religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious,  habile  of  the 
nation,  might  have  been  expected  to  secure  tliem.  Perjury,  the  most  deliberate  and  ood* 
plete,  marks  every  deposition  made  before  an  Indian  court  of  justice.  What  involves  the 
tribunals  in  particular  perplexity  is,  that  even  those  who  mean  well,  and  have  truth  to  tdl 
or  to  attest,  think  not  that  they  do  enough,  unless  they  enforce  it  by  fhlse  additional  partico- 
lars;  and  it  would  thus  be  impossible  for  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investig&tioD%  if 
they  should  reject  evidence  because  it  was  combined  with  the  most  palpable  fklsehooda  and 
perjuries.  On  a  close  inspection,  too,  much  disappears  of  the  mildness  and  quietude  which 
are  so  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  Hindoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  reign  in  the  int^ 
rior  of  villages;  and,  between  those  who  have  no  motive  to  be  on  ceremony  or  on  temw  of 
courtesy  with  each  other,  violent  wordy  altercations  oflen  take  place,  seldomf  however, 
proceeding  to  blows.  In  particular,  the  already  mentioned  prevalence  of  Jecoify,  and  the 
dreadful  cruelties  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  go  for  to  strip  tlie  Hindoo  character  of  ita 
fame  for  gentleness.  Similar  habits  of  violence  are  general  among  the  predatory  tribes  of 
the  West :  but  these  indeed  may  be  considered  as  differing  in  almost  every  point  firom  the 
proper  Hindoo  character. 

After  all,  the  Hindoo  certainly  possesses  some  good  qualities;  and,  perhaps,  the  late  yeij 
unfavourable  pictures  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  populace  of  great  cities,  and  fhxn  men 
otherwise  placed  in  situations  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  odmitted  that,  in  fidelity  to  a 
master  or  chief  from  whom  they  have  received  treatment  at  all  kind,  they  are  snrpaseed,  ai|d 
indeed  equalled,  by  very  few  nations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
perform,  very  remarkable  acts  of  b(?ncficence ;  and  to  ass<»rt  that  these  proceed  merely  ftom 
a  mercenary  view  of  purchasing  heaven,  would  be  to  judge  with  rather  a  scanty  measure  of 
charity.  The  hnbitM  of  Hindoo  life  are  pre-eminently  domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  is 
carried  to  a  great  height ;  and,  whon  jwrents  arc  no  longer  capable  of  labour,  they  are 
supported  by  tlioir  children,  and  never  allowed  to  become  a  burden  on  the  public.  Marriage 
is  held  as  a  pi^rfectly  indispejisable  part  of  life,  without  which  a  man  would  not  be  con* 
siden^l  as  |)osK(^Kfiing  a  r(*giilar  place  in  society,  or  as  qualified  for  exercising  any  important 
function.  His  marriage,  and  his  marriage  festival,  are  regarded  as  the  most  critical  and 
splendid  eras  in  the  history  of  a  Hindoo.  Yet  the  wife,  when  obtained,  is  the  object  of  very 
slight  respect  or  regard.  She  is  considered  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  her  huaband, 
or  even  to  be  spoken  to ;  and  indeed  care  is  taken  to  render  her  so.  It  is  deemed  disjfrac^ 
fill  for  her  ever  to  open  a  book,  to  be  able  even  to  read  a  syllable,  or  to  know  any  tlnng  of 
what  is  paiwing  in  the  world.  She  is  regarded  merely  as  a  sort  of  privileged  slave,  created 
only  to  obey  and  reverence  her  husband,  and  bound  to  view  him  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  She  is  generally,  however,  faithfiil  to  him ;  and  her  attachment  is  manifested  in  an 
extraordinary  and  cruelly  superstitious  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  Although  a  variety  of  motives  may  co-operate,  this  sacrifice  would  scarcely  have  be- 
come so  prevalent,  had  not  the  principle  of  conjugal  attachment  been  generally  Strang  in  the 
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Bttion.  Polygamy  does  not  widely  prevail ;  and  dissolute  manners,  though  strangely  com- 
bined  in  many  instances  with  religious  observances,  do  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  so  general 
M  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  India,  such  as  it  is,  reigns  with  unrivalled  sway,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  its  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  of  internal  meditation  or  occasional 
observance,  but  the  guide  in  all  the  actions,  outward  and  inward,  small  and  great,  of  human 
life.  This,  however,  which,  in  an  enlightened  and  rational  sense,  might  be  considered  as 
marking  a  peculiar  excellence,  is  combined,  in  the  vulgar  at  least,  with  habits  of  gross 
ignorance  and  mean  superstition.  Yet  the  Hindoo  system  fails  not  to  comprise  some  very 
lofty  elements ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books,  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  vulgar,  have  little  influence  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  nation. 

The  Hindoo  mythology  is  a  system  so  vast  and  multifarious,  that  to  introduce  even  a 
dketch  would,  within  our  limits,  be  scarcely  possible.  It  is  founded  on  the  ffrand  and  philo- 
Kphical  idea  of  an  immense  all-pervading  mind,  from  which  the  universe  derived  its  exist- 
ence. To  this  Nature,  which  is  called  the  Bramh,  or  Brimh,  they  ascribe  the  most  exalted 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence.  This  being,  however,  is  not  represented  as 
the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  as  fixed  in  sublime  and  perpetual  repose.  He  did  not 
even,  strictly  speaking,  create  finite  natures,  but  emitted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own 
■abstance,  into  which  those  which  are  most  perfect  will  again  be  absorbed.  Thus  sprung 
the  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  supreme  objects  of  popular  worship. 
Brahma,  though  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  manifesting  even  the  qualities  of  the  source 
from  which  he  emanates,  is  comparatively  little  regarded,  has  no  temples  raised,  and  no 
natiooal  worship  paid  to  him.  Vishnu  is  the  most  active  member  of  the  triad.  His  nine 
iblfilled  incarnations,  and  his  tenth  expected  one,  are  prominent  epochs  in  Hindoo  mythology. 
On  ^ese  occasions  he  appeared  sometimes  as  a  man,  sometimes  as  a  boar,  a  lion,  or  a  tor- 
toise, to  deliver  oracles,  to  destroy  giants,  and  deliver  the  earth  firom  the  evils  that  oppressed 
it  In  two  of  them  he  appeared  as  Rama  and  as  Krishna,  names  which  have  almost  super- 
seded his  own ;  and  under  the  last  appellation,  by  his  extravagant  amorous  adventures,  he 
has  afforded  ample  theme  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  As  Vishnu  is  called 
the  preserver  and  saviour,  86  Siva  bears  the  title  of  the  destroyer,  and  in  that  character  has 
a  numerous  class  of  peculiar  worshippers.  He  is  usuallj^  represented  under  a  form  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  terror,  of  gigantic  size,  naked,  riding  on  a  bull,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  ser- 
nents  hanging  from  his  ears  like  jewels.  Wars  with  the  gods  and  exterminatbn  of  giants 
form  the  leadmg  events  of  his  history,  which,  as  well  as  lus  worship,  comprises  some  pecu- 
liirly  indecent  adventures  and  observances. 

Ainong  inferior  deities,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Indra,  bearing  the  lofiy  title  of  **  king 
of  heaven.'^  This  high  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  contests  with  the  Asuras  and 
Raksasas,  the  giants  and  Titans  of  India.  He  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by  Bramins  skilled 
in  mighty  magic,  or  by  a  king  who  can  sacrifice  an  hundred  horses  that  have  never  felt  the 
rein.  Other  objects  of  worship  are  Kartikeya,  god  of  war ;  Surya,  the  sun ;  Pavana,  the 
god  of  the  winds ;  Varuna,  of  the  waters ;  Yamo,  the  holy  king  who  judges  the  dead,— a 
green  man  in  red  garments,  and  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  deepest  moun- 
tain recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts  shrieks  of  terror  firom  the  guilty  Hindoa 
Juggernaut,  or  Juggannatha,  considered  an  earthly  deity,  is  distinguished  by  crovirded  pil- 
grimages, and  by  the  firightful  character  of  the  worship  paid  to  him.  The  rivers  of  India 
are  also  accounted  divinities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  descend  firom 
heaven,  and  the  affusion  of  its  waters  to  purify  fiom  all  sin.  That  the  lowest  forms  of 
superstition  may  not  be  wanting,  the  worship  of  animals  is  extremely  prevalent  The  cow, 
above  all,  is  held  in  deep  and  general  reverence,  and  by  many  families  one  is  even  kept  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it.  Next  ranks  the  monkey,  whose  exploits  are  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  considered  a  pious  disposil  of  money  to  expend  large 
sums  on  the  marriage  of  monkeys. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  do  not  tend  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  their  wis- 
dom than  the  creed  on  which  they  are  founded.  India  is  covered  with  temples,  but  those 
recently  erected  display  nothing  of  that  art,  or  even  of  that  magnitude,  which  astonish  us  in 
those  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  A  temple  may  be  built  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  largest  does 
not  cost  more  than  one  hundred,  or  contain  above  three  apartments.  The  rich  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  planting  a  number  together:  one  pious  lady  has  covered  a  plain  near 
Burdwan  with  no  fewer  than  108  temples.  Every  temple  must  have  its  image,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  u-on,  brass,  lead,  or  tin,  sometimes  even  only  of  clay 
and  pottery.  The  deity  is  manufactured  by  the  workers  in  these  metals  and  materials,  and 
without  the  display  of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture:  after  its  completion,  the  Brahmins, 
by  sundry  ceremonies  and  invocations,  are  supposed  to  infuse  the  spiritual  character.  The 
person  who  builds  the  temple  makes  a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants,  among  whom, 
besides  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of  India,  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  courtesans ;  a  truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a  people  among  whom 
female  virtue  is  otherwise  respected.    The  religious  festivals  are  often  prolonged  fiNraeveral 
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gacrilice  of  liuman  life.     The  bloody  Bcenea  at  Ji  __ 

are  well  known:  in  these  the  frantic  victimaof  bu(n 

throw  themaelves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  (j^.  617.)  ia 
which  that  idol  is  drawn  furiously  along,  oad  tbodlj  iTntgltt 
that  they  tliua  secure  a  happy  tiiturity.  Another  mod*  gf 
reli^ous  suicide  is  by  drowning  in  holy  waters^  pwticnlulf 
thoee  of  tlie  Ganges,  and  at  Uie  island  of  Sagur.  Panati 
sacrifice  their  children  lo  the  Ganges,  or  to  any  power  wbcm 
they  wish  to  propitiate ;  but  this  aavage  practice  w«s  pnit 
.  bited  by  the  Marquees  Wellesley,  and  his  order  hu  hew 
obeyed  without  resistance  or  murmur.  It  is  not  kDoWD  fan 
what  motive  a  race  of  Rajpoola,  in  the  wert,  have  baa 
induced  to  immolate  all  their  female  children.  The  nimite 
of  these  victims  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  20,000;  aal 
tlie  effects  of  the  benevolent  czertiona  of  Colonel  Waltal 
lor  the  suppression  of  this  horrid  practice,  which  wwa^at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  successful,  have  not  been  pMn» 
,r.  nent     Religious  feeling,  however,  cerlamly  enters  inU  tW 

fatal  socritice  by  which  the  Indian  widows  arc  iuluced,  ui 
compelled,  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  huakudlL 
This  practice  also  was,  in  1829,  prohibited  by  u  proclamation  of  Lord  William  BeatlDCk:  t 
measure  applauded  by  all  tlie  enlightened  Hindoos,  ihough  it  has  excited  consideraUe  di» 
content  among  the  bigoted  adhctents  of  the  ancient  supcrstitioa 

The  various  forms  of  penance  and  self-inSiction  form  another  mode  of  propitiating  tki 
favour  of  the  Deity,  and  of  obtaining  with  the  vulgar  the  character  of  safictity.  ^nmii 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  amqiig  superstitious  nations,  are  carried  by  the  Hindooa  toia 
extent  elsewhere  unparalleled.  The  Indian  Vogues,  or  Fakers,  bury  themselves  in  da 
depth  of  woods,  allow  their  hair  and  their  nails  to  grow,  and  their  persons  to  be  ounwi 
with  filth,  till  they  almoot  ceaac  to  present  any  vestige  of  humanity.  Others  remain  it 
years  fixed  in  one  painful  position,  with  the  ami  raised  above  tlie  head,  till  the  limba  becoMB 
shrivelled  or  distorted.  Instances  have  been  given  of  persons  wlio  buried  themaelTes  unte 
ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow  tube  by  which  they  might  breathe,  and  by  which  food  miflt 
be  introduced.  A  long  course  of  such  austerities  is  imagined  to  invest  them  not  anlfMft 
the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  but  even  with  power  over  the  invisible  world ;  and  AnM 
ore  related  of  mortals  who  have  thus  ejected  potent  deities  from  their  place  in  the  akf.  A 
more  obvious  advantage  is  derived  from  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  lavish  Dot  tHif 
hofOBge  but  gifts  on  these  uncouth  devotees :  and,  as  a  certain  period  is  supposed  to  ccxDpUll 
the  rn^rit  of  the  penance,  they  obtain  time  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  and  often  abuidon  tbemaelm 
to  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence. 

The  ideas  of  a  future  state  present  also  a  strong  and  peculiar  character  under  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  Tlie  human  miuu  beuig  considered  an  emanation  from  the  Bramh,  or  sapfcnt 
miod,  they  have  adopted,  to  account  for  its  pre-existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  metemptijchi^ 
ma,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  ia  diffused  over  the  whole  East.  Under  this  sjit«iM. 
the  souls  of  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  pumshment  <£ 
their  sins,  but  capable,  after  many  ages,  of  regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In  a  cow,  er 
a  dog,  they  recognise,  perhaps,  a  deceased  friend  or  ancestor ;  and  are  thus  led  to  tnat  tlMB 
with  a  tendemesa  characteristic  of  tlie  nation.  This  weakness  they  often  carry  to  a  ridicu- 
lous height,  keeping  hospitals  for  aged  and  even  noxious  creatures.  Their  creeds  aflM 
also,  for  the  reward  of  tlie  good,  a  variety  of  heavens,  glittering  with  gold  and  prccioae 
stones,  watered  by  crystal  streams,  and  affording  in  abuiuance  pleasures  not  dwajs  of  tbv 
purest  nature.  The  places  of  fiiture  pimishment  are  in  like  manner  multiplied,  and  filled 
with  various  species  of  torture ;  such  as  being  burnt  with  hot  irons;,  dragged  through  thon^ 
bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of  liquid  Src.  The  deeds,  according  la  whidi  thsM 
rewards  or  punishments  are  awarded,  compose  the  moral  code  of  the  Hindoo.  As  it  inclndse 
all  the  elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  no  doutit,  to  a  great  extent,  a  salutaiy 
influence.  Too  great  a  proportion,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  ia  attached,  con* 
sists  merely  of  outward  idle  ceremonies  and  absurd  penances;  and,  in  particular,  the 
bestowing  of  gifts  upon  Brahmins,  is  a  duty  diligently  inculcated  by  these  r 
instructors. 

Religion  has  evidently  been  the  main  agent  in  causing  that  distribution  into  ci 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Hindoo  society.  In  all  half^iviliied  co 
aristocratic  diolinctioits  are  carried  te  an  extreme  height;  but  nnwhere  is  the  di 
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between  man  and  man  rendered  so  broad  and  eo  monstrous  as  by  this  institution.  In  E^pt, 
ud  other  ancient  countries,  a  similar  distinction  appears  to  have  existed,  hut  was  never  so 
■Hong  nor  so  permanent  A  greater  variety  are  enumerated  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  ex- 
wfttDg  in  their  time  among  the  Hindoos ;  but  at  present  there  appear  to  be  only  four  promi- 
BOit  castes :  the  Brahmins,  or  priests ;  Cshatryas,  or  military  class ;  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants ; 
ind  the  Sudras,  or  labourers.  The  flinctions  and  station  of  all  these  are  fixed  by  their  birth 
in  the  most  decided  manner. 

The  Brahmins  hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  first  place  in  point  of  dignity,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  other  classes  with  profound  and  spontaneous  veneration.  Yet  no  established 
provision  is  made  by  the  public  for  supplying  them  with  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  ordinary  dependence  is  upon  alms ;  and  to  this  mode  of  support  they  have  given  such 
m  lustre,  that  over  all  India  he  who  receives  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  bestows  them.  This  situation,  at  once  powerful  and  dependent,  is  not  ravourable  to 
the  character  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  led  to  employ  their  influence  over  a  superstitious 
people  entirely  Xo  the  furtherance  of  their  private  views.  The  bestowal  of  copious  gifts 
upon  a  Brahmin,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  are  represented  as  efiacing  every  sin,  and 
securing  the  most  ample  blessings.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  dreadifiil  evils : 
it  has  even  been  represented  as  sufilicient  to  strike  its  victim  dead  on  the  spot.  At  marriages, 
ftmerals,  and  on  other  great  festal  occasions,  the  rich  Hindoos  strive  to  distinguish  themselves 
fay  large  donations  to  Brahmins,  of  cloth,  cows,  rice,  gold,  and  whatever  is  esteemed  most 
vmluable.  Their  influence  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  mantras^  or  mighty  words,  deemed 
to  have  power  even  over  invisible  creatures,  as  well  as  by  the  discernment  of  the  lucky  and 
unlucky  times  and  modes  for  doing  all  things.  A  prince  or  great  man  thus  reckons  it  mdis- 
pensable  to  keep  near  him  some  eminent  Brahmins  to  be  his  guides  in  all  the  actions  and 
emergencies  of  life. 

The  Cshatryas,  though  inferior  to  the  Brahmins,  rank  high  in  public  estimation.  The 
name  signifies  "sons  of  kings,"  and  implies  a  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Rajahs.  In  Ihoir  persons,  they  are  handsome,  tall,  and  athletic ;  but  they  are  generally  des- 
titute of  principle  ;  and  many  of  them  practise  the  trade  of  robbery  on  a  great  scale. 

The  Vaisyas,  or  mercantile  class,  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  of  the  coast, 
where  they  bear  the  title  of  Banians.  Though  their  character  is  often  disgraced  by  deceit 
and  low  cunning,  some  of  them  maintain  a  high  character  for  mercantile  talent  and  probity, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  In  the  interior  their  situation  is  more  equivocal ;  they 
•le  found  acting  in  various  capacities,  and  many  even  serve  as  mercenaries  in  the  Mahratta 
armies,  or  in  the  British  nervice. 

The  Sudras  include  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  also  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  trades.  Though  generally  ranked  Selow  Uie  Vaisyas,  they  do  not  alto- 
geUier  admit  their  inferiority :  many  of  them  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  maintain  a 
respectable  place  in  society.  There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  small  detached  classes 
formed  by  tlie  mixture  of  the  four  primary  ones,  and  called  the  Burrensunker^  by  whom 
most  of  the  handicraft  trades  are  exercised.* 

A  class  of  outcast  beings  yet  remains,  whom  Hindoo  society  excludes,  and  to  whom  it 
denies  the  common  rip^hts  of  humanity.  These  consist  of  those  persons  who,  from  a  ne- 
glect or  violation  of  any  of  those  minute  observances  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  caste, 
have  been  expelled  from  any  of  the  four  classes  above  mentioned.  From  that  moment  the 
individual  is  deserted  by  his  nearest  relations,  is  excluded  from  all  the  charities  and  social 
connections  of  life ;  he  forfeits  even  his  property,  and  is  commonly  forced  to  flee  into  distant 
exile.  The  Pariahs  in  the  south  form  a  class  of  hereditary  outcasts.  No  human  beings 
exist  in  a  more  lost  and  deplorable  state.  It  is  contamination  to  enter  their  house,  or  eat  any 
Tictuals  prepared  by  Pariahs ;  nay,  some  consider  themselves  polluted  by  their  very  touch. 


•[ThPM  rpprfAentationx  ns  to  tho  unalt»>rnble  occupations  and  stations  of  the  different  castes  in  India  have 
be«n  rtiown  by  Mr.  (Vilebr«n)ke  (jJsiafir  Hfsearehes,  vol.  v.)  to  be  extremely  exafrgerated.  He  states,  that  the  num- 
ker  of  the  mixmi  classifH  is  almost  inn  unusable,  and  that,  while  to  the  four  (;reat  primary  castes  various  profe»> 
sioas  and  omploymontH  are  pf^rmittod.  to  the  mixed  races  hardly  any  is  forbidden.  "  A  Brahmin,"  says  be.  "unable 
tomhi^ist  by  hi8  diiti«>8.  may  livi>  by  the  dnty  of  a  soldier;  if  he  cannot  get  a  subsistence  by  either  of  these  em- 
ploymenfn,  hf  may  apply  to  iillnvo  and  attendance  on  rattle,  or  gain  a  competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  certain 
eonnxMlities.  A  C«hiitr>a  in  tliftrr^S'i.  may  pubKiHt  by  all  tht^sc  means;  but  he  must  ru>t  have  recourse  to  the 
hiflK>«t  fiinr-tions.  In  •■••a<on4  ofdi^trcsR,  a  Ajrther  latitude  is  fi:iven.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned 
pm<W4iion««,  paintiTie.  and  other  arto,  work  for  wa^e^.  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the  modes  of 
mbviMence  allownl  (K^th  to  th>-  Hrnhmin  and  C^thatrya.  A  Vai.sya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
desr^od  to  th^  servile  at  t<t  of  a  Siidra  :  and  a  Siidra.  not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher 
flafixe*.  ma)  tiiib«»i<n  by  liandirrafl:*,  principally  following  tliojie  mechanical  operations,  as  joinery  and  masonry, 
and  practical  artx.  as  paintinif  and  uritint',  by  which  he  may  Krvc  men  of  superior  classes ;  and  although  a  man 
of  a  lower  rlai^i*  \*  in  cr'nt-ral  r(>:(trirted  from  the  arts  of  a  higher  class,  the  Sudra  is  expresi^ly  permitted  to  become 
a  trader  or  an  himbandnian.  Reside^)  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  of  the  mixed  claiwes,  thoy  have 
tlie  alternative  of  ftillowine  that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  fVom  which  they  derive  their 
ftfijTin  T\n  th»  mother's  Hide  ;  thotie  at  least  have  such  an  option  who  are  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  clasaea. 
The  mixH  rlKtiv>8  are  alf«o  permitted  to  oubsist  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  dudra,  that  is,  by  menial  service,  by 
iMfkdirraA*.  by  commerce,  and  azrirultiire.  Hence  it  appears,  that  almost  every  occupation,  though  regularly  it 
he  the  profefis'ion  of  a  partinilar  rlaw,  is  open  to  most  other  closaes ;  and  that  the  limitations,  Oar  mm  being 
nffnrous.  do  in  fact  refM>rve  only  the  peculiar  profession  of  the  Brahmin,  which  conaists  io  teaching  the  Veda,  and 
oAristing  at  religious  ceremonies."— An.  Ed  ] 
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They  are  confined  in  the  towns  to  separate  quarters,  and  employed  in  the  rudest  and  mart 
disgusting  liibour.  In  this  degraded  condition,  it  is  but  too  natural  that  they  should  love  all 
sense  of  ciiaracter,  and,  by  filth,  intoxication,  and  other  excesses,  justify,  in  some  degree,  the 
contempt  in  which  they  are  iield. 

'IMiis  strictness  and  uniformity  of  the  Indian  system  does  not  wholly  prevent  the  rise  of 
sectarian  distinctions.  The  Visbnuvites  and  Sivites,  without  an  absolute  Bepar«tion«  have 
each  adopted  a  train  of  opposite  worship  and  observances.  Contrary  to  the  toleratioa  gen^ 
rally  prevalent  in  India,  they  engage  in  violent  quarrels,  which  often  come  to  blows,  on  the 
merits  of  their  respective  systems.  The  Visbnuvites  lead  a  wandering,  irregular  life,  like 
gypsies.  The  Jains  are  entire  separatists.  Instead  of  one  supreme  being,  they  worihip 
mortals  exalted  into  deities ;  but  their  habits  of  life  are  strict  and  austere.  The  Boodhiste, 
or  followers  of  Roodh,  profess  a  creed  somewhat  similar,  but  with  a  much  more  entire  sep^ 
ration.  Originating  in  or  near  India,  they  have  been  almost  expelled  from  that  country,  but 
liave  obtained  the  supreme  religious  sway  in  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  the  whole  east  of  AmL 
We  shall  therefore  have  opportunities  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly. 

The  liteniturc  of  Ilindostan  rests,  like  its  social  state,  almost  entirely  upon  its  religwiL 
To  all  the  Uxyka  whicii  it  owns  as  valuable  or  classical,  a  divine  origin  is  ajscribcd.  The 
four  Vcdas,  the  grand  Ixisis  of  Hindoo  learning,  are  believed  to  have  issued  simultaneously 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  though  they  are  strangely  enough  supposed  to  have  required 
tlie  labours  of  Vyasa,  a  leanicd  Brahmin,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  perusal.  They 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  invocations  or  addresses  to  tlie  multifarious  deities  wonhipped 
throughout  India,  many  of  which,  when  duly  repeated,  arc  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
charms,  calling  down  gtxxi  on  the  worshipper  and  his  friends,  and  the  most  dreaaful  erils 
upon  his  enemies.  They  contain  also  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  various  in  chaiacter 
and  merit;  with  a  full  exi)06ition  of  the  national  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  a  future  state,  and  tlie  transmigration  of  souls.  They  are  illustrated 
by  the  Sa:<tras  and  other  most  extensive  glosses  and  comments ;  all  of  which,  like  the  orifi> 
ual,  are  siipp<»sed  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration.  This  primary  fountain  of  Indian  knowledge 
is  carefully  shut,  unless  to  Brahmins;  none  of  any  otlier  class  must  throw  his  eyes  on  these 
sacred  pages,  or  even  understand  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Second  to  them 
are  tlie  Puranas,  which,  like  tlic  Vedas,  are  composed  almost  entirely  in  verse ;  and  the  tea 
Puranas  contain  nearly  half  a  million  of  stanzas.  They  form  a  strange  and  heterogeneooi 
medley  of  sound  precept,  useful  doctrine,  wild  fable,  and  directions  for  puerile  observanoea 
The  narrative  part  relates  rather  to  the  gods  than  to  men ;  but  these  superior  natures  lie 
exhibited  as  conforming  very  ill  to  the  duties  which  are  inculcated  upon  mortals;  bloody 
wars  and  licentious  amours  forming  the  exploits  most  frequently  recorded.  Below  the  Fik 
ranas  in  celebrity  and  sanctity  are  the  Mahabarat  and  Ramayana,  two  great  epics,  or  rather 
wild  metrical  romances,  similar  in  strain  to  the  Puranas ;  for,  though  the  basis  be  nanathe, 
they  abound  in  precept;  and  though  they  profess  to  detail  tlie  adventures  of  human  horasi, 
the  actors  and  the  events  are  almost  wholly  supernatural. 

In  this  enumeration,  which  includes  all  the  serious  literature  of  Hindostan,  one  capita] 
defect  must  he  obvious:  history  finds  in  it  no  place.  Their  wild  legends  are  plausibly  m^ 
posed  to  have  a  foundation  in  tlie  story  of  some  celebrated  early  kings  or  conquerors;  hot  il 
IS  impc^'^ihle,  throuirh  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  conjecture  anything  precise  respecting  their 
real  existence.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are,  in  comparison,  plain  and  autlientic  chraoidea 
Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  history  Uiat  India  possesses  is  due  to  her  Mahometan  conqucran. 
The  geography  of  the  Hindoos,  in  like  manner,  is  a  mere  poetical,  or  rather  puerile,  delina- 
tion,  in  which  they  arrange  the  features  of  tlie  globe  in  fancied  sjrmmetry,  describe  it  ts 
containing  mountiins  of  gold,  silver,  and  gem.s  seas  of  milk,  clarified  butter,  curds,  and 
spirits.  Their  chronology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  divided  into  four  ages,  of  which  thrae 
are  fabulous ;  and  the  first  consists  of  nearly  2,(KK),(KX)  years ! 

In  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  Hindoos  possess  a  considerable  share  of  genuine  merit 
Alirebra,  in  particular,  had  advanced  farther  with  them  than,  till  very  lately,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe;  since  they  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  indeterminate  SDi- 
lysis.  Their  astronomy  has  been  famed,  but  with  less  rea^^on ;  for  its  tables,  which  have 
been  supposr»d  to  indicate  observations  commencing  at  31(X)  a.  c,  are  now  proved  to  have 
been  calculated  at  a  perio<l  much  more  recent  Even  the  skill  by  which  they  were  pn^ 
ducofl  is  now  rxtinct;  and  the  most  learned  Brahmin  of  the  present  day  can  with  difficulty 
littnin  a  knowledge  of  the  |)eriod  of  eclipses,  to  be  employed  by  him  for  tiie  purposes  of 
divination. 

In  thf  liL'hter  and  more  elegant  branches  of  literature,  India  displays  greater  excellence. 
The  fables  n\'  I'iljwii,  intersper;*ed  with  moral  maxims,  possess  the  highest  merit  of  which 
that  pp<'cio<  of  r'ini|K>sition  can  boast,  and  have  been  translated  into  all  languages.  The 
dramatic  liionitiirf?  of  the  nation  is  very  extensive,  being  little  less  voluminous  than  oan: 
and,  thoiiirh  iliUrtivi'  in  plr»t,  and  destitute  of  the  varied  merits  which  characterise  the  «iorks 
nf  a  Slnk>pf'ar'^\  a  H:icine,  and  a  Molierc,  presents  many  passages  distinguished  for  sweet- 
ness, pathos,  and  humour.     Love,  too,  forms  a  copious  theme;  and  the  amatory  poets  of 
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India  ire  emineot,  though  none  or  them  haa  attained  the  fame  of  HsRz.  These  cixnposi- 
tiooa,  however,  want  the  genuine  language  of  passion:  the;  are  distinguished  bj  splendid 
iaiMgery,  but  empty  proTessioii ;  there  is  something  about  them  stately,  sophisticated,  and 
gravel;  extravaganL  It  may  be  observed,  with  legud  to  these  and  to  all  the  other  bmnchea 
of  Indian  literature,  that  their  productions  are  ancient;  the  language  in  which  tliey  are 
written  is  dead ;  and  we  know  few  Hindoo  authors  of  the  present  day  who  are  at  all  dis- 
tmgui^ed.  The  Bralimin^,  who  alone  ought  to  be  learned,  are  now  almost  wholly  illiterate. 
The  ool;  tincture  of  literature  and  thought  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  higher  in- 
faabitants  of  the  great  cities,  who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
■od  particularly  with  the  mtBstonarles.     Among  these,  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  rnoet  distio- 

Considering  the  Hindoos  as  a  rclincd  and  wealthy  people,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
architectural  monuments  should  at  present  be  of  so  humble,  a  character.  Even  their  tern- 
plea,  on  which  a  superstitious  people  might  have  been  expected  to  spare  neither  cost  nor 
•It,  are  immensely  numerous,  indeed,  but  both  small  in  size  and  rude  in  structure.  This 
character  docs  not  apply  to  tlic  ancient  religious  edifices.  The  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
mighty  excavations  of  Ellora  and  Elcphanta,  present  features  which  may  rival  tl»  d  ' 
•pleodid  of  those  found  in  other  Oriental  empires.  Temples  erected  even  in  "^  ~ 
Rajpoot  principalities  display  a  beauty  rivalling  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  even 
Colonel  Tod  conceives,  indeed,  lliat  Hindoo  art  has  undergone 
and  the  more  ancient  the  specimens  are,  they  are  always  the 
away  of  Mahometan  nations  was  established  in  India,  all  the  finest  structures  have  been 
TCVed  by  them,  and  in  tlicir  own  peculiar  style.  The  mosques  and  tombs  constructed  by 
Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurcngzebe,  rank  with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Sa'racenic 
art.  The  palaces  arc  also  magnificent,  jet  built  in  a  light  and  airy  style,  rather  resembling 
pavilions.  They  are  contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  from  every  point  of  the  compass: 
the;  have  spacious  halls,  long  galleries,  projecting  rools^  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  with 
sccixnmodalion  Ibr  sleepin";  there  when  the  weather  permits.     They  enclose  shaded  courts, 

Kiens  full  of  trees,  marble  baths,  jels  d'eau,  arbours ;  every  thing  which  can  prevent  the 
t  from  being  painfully  felt.  The  great  display  of  wealth  is  in  Uie  furniture,  particularly 
m  the  ftbricB  of  silk  and  cotton  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  either  spread  on  the  floor 
■nd  seats,  or  hung  round  the  walls.  The  throne  of  the  Mogul  was  cstinmled  at  4,000,0001 
■terling,  made  up  by  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  received  in  gifb  during  a  long  succession 
of  agea.  Meantime,  the  habitations  of  tlie  ordinary  class  are  of  the  humblest  description, 
ndely  composed  of  canes  and  earth,  and  roofed  with  tbatch.  Irregular  collections  of  these 
hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded  together,  form  the  main  composition  of  the  greatest 
Mogul  capital)!,  the  splendour  of  which  consists  wholly  in  a  few  great  streets  or  equares, 
ftrmed  by  the  bouses  of  the  grandees. 

is  of  tlie  Hindoos  arc  suited  to  the  climate,  and  composed  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  ;  they  consist  of  long  flowing  robes  of 
cotton,  both  loose  and  light  (J^.  618.).  In  some  of  the 
higher  regions  only,  coarae  woollens  of  home  monufacture 
are  preferred.  Tiie  clothes  worn  by  the  higher  ranks  do 
not  ciifler  much,  unless  in  their  superior  fineness;  but  the 
rank  of  the  wearer  is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  jewels, 
embroidery,  and  gilding,  the  display  of^  which  caused  the 
Mogul  court  in  its  glory  to  be  re;;arded  as  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world.  The  fallen  princes  and  soubahs,  who  have 
WooMB  of  Diiuncuon  "^"  "P""  '^  'uins,  console  themselves  by  maintaining  as 

much  of  this  parade  as  their  reduced  revenues  will  support. 
In  regard  to  diet,  tlic  Hindoos  practise  abntcmiousness  more  than  any  other  nation ;  and 
this  from  feelings  not  merely  of  duty,  but  of  pride.  The  man  who  consumes,  or  even 
tastes,  animal  foiiil  or  spirituous  liqiiorf,  is  considered  by  all  the  higher  castes  as  an  impure 
and  degraded  being,  who  must  be  thrust  out  from  among  them,  and  doomed  to  mingle  with 
the  vilext  of  his  race.  Rice  end  water  suffice  for  the  food  of  the  purest  classes,  and  scarce- 
ly any  who  liave  the  sliglitesl  pretension  to  caste  will  admit  within  their  lips  a  morsel  of 
beef  The  scrtijile  diminishes  ns  we  descend;  but  it  is  only  among  the  outcast  classes  that 
intempeninre  ii>  found  to  prevail.  The  Mahometans,  though  by  no  means  so  scrupulous,  are 
yet  temperate.  Their  chief  luxury  is  fruit,  the  best  of  which,  being  brought  from  the 
mountainous  regions  round  India,  is  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

Sect.  VH. — Local  Geography. 

In  snn-eyinc  that  vast  field  which  the  local  geography  of  India  opens,  we  shall  reduce  it 
into  five  wi'bdiviBioiis :  llie  Bengnl  provinces,  including  the  former  seats  of  Mogul  empire; 
the  western  provinces;  central  India;  the  south  of  India;  and,  lastly,  the  countries  on  the 
Hintalayah.     The  island  of  Ceylon  will  close  the  section. 
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■.  1. — Beu/ial  Prorincrt. 
In  pureuing  the  local  mn'ey  of  HindoEbm,  it  will  be  expedient  to  bej^in  with  Bengml.tlM 
moat  fertile  province,  and,  since  it  became  tJic  w-nt  of  the  power  which  rules  over  Hiiidiw- 
lati,  tlio  centre  of  politicul  influence.  The  Bengal  presidency,  the  greateW  of  the  tfai«e 
into  which  Brilibh  Indii  iii  divided,  comprises  inucli  more  than  the  mere  prorioce  of  tint 
name.  It  is  a  pircat  empire,  extending  over  all  tlic  fine  regiona  watered  by  the  GajifM 
a.[id  the  Jumna,  and  compriaitie  the  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  of  Bengal,  Bhtar, 
Benares,  Oude,  Alkliabed,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Urii«i.  Tlieee  territories,  accordin);  to  e«l^ 
matea  made  willi  sumo  cFtre,  ate  supposed  to  contain  about  22(1,000  square  miles,  ud 
70,0(K),0(IO  inhabilanti".  Witllin  this  preaiciency  arc  forty  inferior  courts,  stationed  at  tiM 
principal  townH,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  Bupremc  court  at  Calcutta. 

Bengal  Proper  com^istB  of  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  the  lower  couise*  of  the 
Ganges  and  BralimaiHiutro,  will)  tlieir  numerous  branches.  These,  during  the  rainy  aeama, 
which  lasts  trom  June  to  tjeplember,  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  convert  it  into  a  Mi, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  niilea  in  every  direction.  The  whole  region  is  then  navigable, 
and  buolH  are  seen  sailing  tliniugli  tlie  cnm-fieldH,  In  wliich  the  ears  of  rice  appear  above  tht 
water.  The  soil  cunsistd  entirely  of  sand  aiul  clay,  not  a  nxh  or  even  a  stone,  being  fbnid 
for  4(H)  miles  up  the  Uaiigcs.  Fields  thus  profutiely  irrigated  produce  immense  crops  of  riM^ 
of  which  Bengal  is  the  chief  granary.  The  sugar-cane  also  nourishes ;  but  the  other  Imlkn 
products  arc  not  so  copious  as  In  tlie  upper  provinces.  The  umngo,  that  moat  deliciooi  «f 
Oriental  fruits,  grows  here  in  perfection ;  but  other  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  ntny 
and  insipid.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on,  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  In  boils  of  varioua  fina 
and  dimension,  the  navigation  of  which  is  suppemd  to  employ  nearly  3U(>,000  men.  n> 
main  staple  of  their  trade  is  the  conveyance  of  rice  from  tlie  country  districts  to  the  gi«t 
cities,  and  salt  from  tlie  coast  to  the  interior. 

Nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Bengal  consists  of  the  Sunderhunds,  extending  for  abost 
180  miles.  The  Gongc!>,  in  entering  the  sea  hy  eight  large  mouths,  divides  itself  into  ft 
labyrintl)  of  streams  end  creeks,  through  which  boats  make  a  difficult  and  perilous  puHga 
aiu'id  conflicting  tides  and  eddies.  The  lands  Intersected  by  tticse  numerous  cliannela^  bnnf 
inunilatnl  by  tlio  water,  which  is  everywhere  salt,  have  never  been  brought  nnder  an 
tegular  culture.  They  Ibnii  a  vast  desert,  overgrown  with  thick  forest's  whence  Calcatta  ■ 
supplied  witlt  wuud  tor  hring,  and  fur  the  building  of  boats.  These  extensive  marshM  afiri 
also  the  opportunity  of  producing,  by  mere  solar  evapomtion,  large  quantities  of  excelleat 
salt,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  upper  districts  of  India.  The  Gu^W 
appears,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  have  experienced  euccessive  alterations  in  the  main  chaaiMla 
by  which  it  in  entered.  The  only  one  at  present  navigable  for  large  vessels  ia  the  HMMt 
westerly,  called  the  Hoogly,  but  whicli  by  no  meanjt  transmits  the  main  body  of  ita  walcfK 
On  the  Iloogly  bmnch  is  situated  Calcutta  (6ff.  010.),  which,  from  a  tew  Wnff^ii^  cut 
^-^  tagei' in  a  wooded  nuinG,  In> 

been  raised  bv  Britain  to  bi 
the  capital  of  India.  InlflBOt 
the  English  were  allowed  bj 
Aurengzebe  to  estahliihaftfr 
tory.  and  in  the  following  jaar 
tosecureitbyafbrt  InlTCT. 
it  had  not  abo\'e  scventj  &f- 
liiih  houses,  when  it  was  tekcn 
anil  destroyed  by  Suniih 
Ikiwlah.  Ixird  Clive,  hanof 
lipcome  master  of  BengaL 
Ciiruuj.  made  Calcutta   the   capital, 

tmd  founded  a  fort,  which  bai 
cost  about  3,000,0001.,  and  is  very  strong,  though  requiring  nt  leuM  10,000  troop*  for  iu 
defence.  Calciittn  has  from  that  time  been  perpetually  increasing,  and  ia  suppcaad  to 
contain  500,000  inhabitants;  white,  witliln  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwaitbof 
2,000,000.  The  sliiintlon  was  originally  very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  ibreala  and 
swampn ;  and,  though  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away,  it  atill  niAn  If 
the  ilamp  breei'.es  from  tlie  Sunderbunds.  The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  Cbm  ' 
consults  of  4:)00  houses.  Though  built  only  of  brick,  it  is  elegant,  and  even  supe 
houses  are  handsome,  covered  with  line  plaMer.  called  chunam,  each  bring  detacbei 
surrounded  bv  a  wall.    Klrangern  ascending  the  rivet  arc  particularly  struck  by  the  n 

of  elegant  villas,  witPi  which  all  the  environs  are  Mudded.     The  Black  Town,  am^ ^ 

much  the  greater  part  nf  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  of  miserable  eoUmgr* 
of  mnil  and  hnmbno.  The  government  house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  atnicture;  aad 
considerable  xlate  Is  maintained,  though  not  to  that  degree  which  can  rival  the  parade  of 
Asiatic  coiirlN.     A  college  was  founded  I7  the  Harqueaa  Wellesley,  which  baaMed  iMiiy 


Lt  firat  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
ine  time  among  the  grealSBt 
:b  Epiendour,  though  it  ie  still 

■B  Moorahcdaheij,  made,  i 


iUuatrious  memljere,  but  has  of  late  been  much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  the  « 
of  ^vemmcnt  are  liberal ;  and  though  their  aim,  in  going  out,  haA  generully  been  to  return 
witli  an  independent  fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospitable,  aplendid,  and  expenaive  style  of 
living.     Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the  &vourite  recre 

Bengal,  on  the  west,  touches  almost  immediately  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Orissa ; 
bot,  before  ascending  into  Ilic  interior,  we  must  take  a  view  of  Chiltagong,  the  most  easterly 
dktrict,  situated  beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  and  touching  almost  immediately 
oo  the  Btrman  frontier.  A  large  part  of  it  consists  of  mountain  and  wooilland  tracts,  througn 
which  roam  large  herds  of  wild  elephants;  but  other  tracts  are  very  well  adapted  for  culti 
VBtion ;  and  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  gfave  reason  for  com 
Dating  ila  inhabiunia  at  1,200,000,  The  agricultural  population  are  called  Choomeas:  they 
live,  in  a  pcacenblc  manner,  under  a  rajah  who  pays  a  tribute  to  government;  but  the  inte 
lior  is  occupied  by  the  Kookies  or  Lunclas,  who  live  almoet  the  life  of  savages;  have  their 
villages  on  the  top  of  high  hills,  surprise  their  enemies  in  the  night,  massacre  the  males, 
and  carry  olT  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  Islamabad,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city, 
on  a  navigable  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  the 
amporium  of  Bengal ;  but  tlie  difficulty  of  communication  with  it  has  always  secured  the 
preference  to  tlie  wostem  ports. 

Returning  to  Calcutta,  and  ascending  the  lloogly  branch,  we  come  first  to  Serampore,  i 
neat  thriving  little  town,  at  which  is  a  Danish  settlement.  This  place  is  interesting  as  the 
•eat  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  learned  and 
extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of 
India,  and  even  of  China.  About  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  is  Chandernagore,  noted  as 
the  capital  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  French  in  Bengal.  It  surrendered,  however, 
to  Lord  Clivc;  and,  (hough  restored,  has  never  regained  any  importance.  Six  miles  higher 
it  Hoogly,  for  several  centuries  the  port  of  Bengal,  and  the  si  ~  "  '  "  " 
afterwards  of  the  British  and  Dutch  hctories.  It  ranked  at 
Indian  emporia ;  but,  on  the  rise  of  Calcutta,  gradually  lost  iti 
{npuloua  and  considerable. 

About  ISO  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  on  the  same  branch,  c 
1701,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  Nabob,  who,  being  allowed  a  hand- 
Mme  pension  by  the  British  government,  lives  in  considerable  stale.  This  city,  and  the  con- 
tiguous one  of  Cossimbuzar,  also  large  and  populous,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Ganges, 
(inn  the  main  seat  of  the  silk  manuftcture,  which  is  nowhere  else  in  India  carried  to  equal 
perfection.     The  fabrics  arc  cliieHj  taSctas,  satins,  carpets,  and  knitted  stockings. 

To  the  west  of  the  line  up  the  river,  are  the  districts  of  Burdwan  and  Btrbhoom,  the 
famer  of  which  m  reckoned  nearly  the  most  fertile  in  India.  Though  only  seventy-three 
miles  long  and  forty-tive  broad,  it  maintains  a  population  of  3,000,000;  and  the  rajah,  as 
lemindar,  pays  a  revenue  of  400,000/,  It  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  contains  no  town  of 
importance. 

To  the  east  of  this  line,  also  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or  Lower  Brahmapoutrs, 
'«  Dacca,  a  very  fine  and  interesting  district.  Wholly  intersected  by  these  rivers  and  their 
branches,  it  is  liable  to  extensive  inundations,  which  often  aller  the  boundaries  of  fielda,  and 
convert  many  into  Jungle,  while  to  others  they  communicate  extreme  fertility.  Dacca  is  the 
chief  seat  ot^  the  musim  manufacture,  and  its  bbrics  of  this  description  are  the  finest  and 
It  beautiful  in  the  whole  world.  Of  late,  however,  the  demand  has  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  hereditary  skill  by  which  this  beautiful  ait  is  - 
preserved  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Cotton  quilts,  dimi- 
ties, and  cloths  arc  also  mHnufeclured,  Dacca  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jehangire,  and  is  still  a 
very  large  city.  It  contains  11)0,000  inhabitants,  displays 
no  particular  splendour,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  great  trade. 

We  return  to  the  Ganges ;  and,  Joining  its  main  stream, 
soon  discover  the  remains  of  Rajhmahal,  the  residence  of  the 
soubahs  of  Bengal  under  Aurengzehe,  and  celebrated  even 
in  the  F^t  for  its  magniUcence.  Marble  halls  and  desert- 
ed courts  mark  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  palace  of 
Sulton  ShuJuEi.  A  little  to  the  north,  on  a  river  which 
falls  into  tiie  Ganges,  is  Maulda,  a  thriving  place,  with 
considernhle  manu^ctures  of  silk,  and  of  mixed  silk  and 
rniton.  A  lew  miles  from  Maulda,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Gangen  now  dried  up,  extend  for  many  miles  the  remains 
nf  Gnur,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mahometan 
niMraisiuaDT.  cori(]uerofB  eFlahlinhed  as  a  proud  capital  of  India.     The 

iipppar  fi>  liive  been  carrier!  away  to  form  modem  cities:  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
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Knt  site  consiBts  of  jangle,  the  abode  of  tigcTf ;  but  wherever  cultintim  bkea  place,  tha 
brichdust  in  the  soil  indicates  ancient  habiiBtion.  A  diligent  search  has  recentlj  di«eoveied 
tlie  remains  of  a  rnmsiderable  number  of  mosques  nnd  palaces.  One  minaret  (,fig.  9i0,\  ra- 
prewntcd  by  Mr.  Uuniel,  displays  L>ie  traces  of  peculiar  magnificence. 

Upper  Benp:al  presents  a  considerably  difierent  aspect  from  the  lower  prariaca.  Tto 
climnte  is  cmler;  and  wheat  and  hurley  are  raised,  in  preference  to  rice.  The  noitlNni 
traels  are  hilly  and  irregular,  inhabited  by  h  race  of  short,  stout,  rough  moanlaiiiMC^ 
who  sonictiinej  annoy  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  but  who  display  an  hcMiea^  ud 
veracity  very  superior  to  tliat  of  Hindoos  in  general.  The  Gaogtts,  which  had  hitbsitB 
ppread  its  waters  so  wide  over  the  plain,  is  now  conlined  between  granite  rocks,  which  at 
Siclygully  approximate  m  clwelj,  that  attempts  were  made  to  defend  tlie  passage  bjr  a  Kati- 
location,  now  abandoned  to  decay.     On  emerging  (rom  this  ^narrow  pass,  we  enter  ■oolfaci 

Bahar,  though  properly  a  distinct  province,  is  often  almost  identified  with  Bengal.  Tba 
territory  is  lertile  and  beautiful ;  not  su  copiously  inundated,  but  slill  well  watered  hy  tha 
Gan^s  and  numerous  tributaries,  particularly  tlic  Soane,  from  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  the 
Gimduck  from  the  Snowy  Mountains.  In  preference  to  rice,  it  yields  very  fine  wheat ;  hot 
opium  and  s:illpetre,  both  excellent  and  in  large  quantity,  Ibrm  its  characteristic  producEa 
It  abounds  also  in  all  tlie  mnnulactutes  of  India,  though  none  of  them  attain  the  same  un- 
rivalled excellence  as  at  Dacca  and  Muorsticdabad. 

The  Ganf^s  is  still  the  line  upon  which  the  great  cities  are  situated.  Monghir,  capital 
of  a  tine  district  of  tlie  same  nnuie,  is  a  considerable  and  ancient  town,  commaDding  a 
peculiarly  admirable  view  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  the  frequent  resideiiM 
of  Sultan  Shujah,  and  Coiisim  All  Khan,  who  bestowed  great  pains  in  erectmg  a  very  BtroOf 
fort  for  its  defence.  To  this  erection  the  Brillsli  govcmmeDt  have  ceased  to  attaco  mn^ 
importance,  since  their  dominions  were  extended  so  fiir  to  the  u-estward  as  to  render  Mcn^iir 
no  longer  a  frontier  station.  Somewlmt  lower  down  is  Boglipoor,  a  neat  inanu&ctunii)[ 
town,  which  sometimes  n-ivcs  name  to  the  district 

The  cily  of  Baliar  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  river;  and  tiiough  the  ancient  capita], 
and  even  a  royal  residence,  has  now  (alien  much  into  decay.  The  chief  city  of  the  province^ 
and  one  of  the  greatest  in  India,  is  Patna,  extending  about  four  miles  along  Ihe  river.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pallibolhrai  at  all  events,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  waf  tlie  residence  of  the  soubahs  of  Baliar  before  its  government  was  merged  into  that 
of  Bengal.  There  arc  a  number  of  mosques  nnd  temples;  hut  the  only  pnrt  of  the  ci^ 
which  can  be  considered  handsome  is  the  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  occupied  by  tlie  British  t«a 
dents.  The  prosperity  of  Patna  is  founded  on  the  fertility  and  high  cultivation  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  situateil,  and  on  its  importance  as  the  cmporiuni  for  the  staple  products  of 
opium  and  saltpetre.  Dinapoor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Patna,  forms  a  line  military  station.  Ganh, 
about  fitly  miles  soutli  of  that  city,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  is  one  of  the  holy  etties 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  tlie  scene  of  a  most  crowded  pilgrimage.  About  forty  miles  iihjn) 
Patnn,  the  Ganges  receives  the  Gogra,  the  second  of  its  tributaries  in  magnitude ;  and,  am 
after  passing  Biix'ar,  a  strong  fortress,  now  dismantled,  we  <\\vX  Buhar. 

Allaliabod,  Ibe  next  province,  is  very  extensive,  reaching  farther  north  and  south  of  tha 
river  than  nlnn^  its  banks:  the  latter  nik 
tion,  liowevcr,  is  by  much  the  finest.  ^M 
first  district  'which  occurs  is  that  of  B^ 
nares,  considered  sometimes  as  a  eeperala 
province  and  even  occnsionnlly  anoeied 
to  Glide  It  is  supposed,  with  the  sinfla 
exception  of  Burdwan,  to  be  the  ricbeM 
and  most  cultivated  district  of  all  Indii^ 
and  uithina  narrow  compass,  contain  ft 
popiilatiuii  of  3,(HI0,000.  Its  chief  aam>- 
nient,  ho\tc\er,  is  the  city  of  T 
Cfe  621)  which  is  aniversslly  act 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  ancient  and  lioly  be- 
yond all  others.  It  may  be  said  to  fixiu 
the  grand  drpowtory  of  llie  religion  aod 
learning  of  this  vast  country.  \\a  matA 
ilvation  of  nil  who  die  within  its  precincts, 
devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  extensive  and 
wn  population,  long  suppovcd  to  exceed  500,000,  has  been  fbnnd  hr 
a  late  census  not  to  be  more  than  200,(K)U;  but  it  is  augmented,  at  solemn  seaaoaa,  1^  pit 
griins  to  a  much  greater  number.  Benares,  in  fact,  presents  a  more  lofty  and  imposnu 
aspect  than  any  otlier  Indian  cily.  Its  houses,  instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  mndau 
straw  huts,  are  nioht  of  them  built  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  five  or  six  atorie*  high ;  ao  that 


the  principol  ornament  of  Brnares.    Chunarghu 
atnin{;est  of  the  Indian  hill-fort^,  and  has  been  < 


Ihey  make  a  very  magnificent  appear- 
ance, especially  iTom  the  opposite  aidts 
of  the  river.  Partly,  however,  with  a. 
view  to  coolneai,  the  streets  are  veij 
DaiTOW,  with  snull  wbdowE,  and  ter- 
raced roofa.  Benares  contains  also 
temples  aod  moHques  in  vast  nutn- 
bera;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
modem  Hindoo  structures,  not  on  n 
scale  commensurate  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  country  and  city.  The  greatest 
of  them  waa  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  Aurengzebc,  who  in  ita  stead 
erected  a  mosque,  which  now  faims 
CA^.  622.),  near  Benarea,  is  one  of  tho 


■tatioiL     It  wa^  anciently  a  town  of  great  importance, 


^erted  by  the  Uritish  into  a  great  military 
and  contains  a  mosque,  the  entmnci; 
to  which  has  been  delineated  by  Mr. 


3.) 


The  noit  division  of  the  province, 
in  ascending  the  river,  is  t)iat  of 
Allahabad  I'roper.  It  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, more  in  wheat  than  in  rice ; 
for,  tliouK'i  trovErscd  by  the  parallel 
streams  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
it  ia  little  inundated,  and  the  v 
so  essential  to  the  growth  of 
requires  to  be  conveyed  by  laborious 
EmiooM  10 1  Mowui:  SI  chunsrtKur,  ptoccssea  over  the  fields.     The  city 

of  Allahabad  is  extensive,  but  ncA 
iiatinguiahed  by  any  peculiiir  magnificence  or  ornament,  lis  chief  feature  consists  in  the 
fortified  palace  O^'.  6iS.)  begun  by  tlie  emperor  Akbar,  on  which  upwards  of  12,000,000 
rupees  are  supposed  to  have  been  ei- 
pended.  It  is  of  surprising  extent, 
having  one  side  on  the  Jimina,  and  the 
other  near  the  Ganges,  which  rivera 
here  unite.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Hindooa  as  impregnable ;  but,  not 
being  found  proof  against  cannon,  the 
Englisb  have  fortified  it  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  and  have  made  it  a  grand 
military  depdt  for  the  upper  provinces. 
The  Hindooe  regard  with  religious 
veneration  all  junctions  of  rivers,  pai^ 
ticulnrly  with  the  Eacred  stream  of 
FiiTiiiiej  Piiacoii  Aiiaimbaii.  the  Ganges.    This  junction,  therelbre, 

of  the  Ganges  with  its  greatest  tribu- 
tary becomes,  uitliout  dis|>u(e,  the  holiest  spot  in  all  llindostan.  Accordingly,  it  attracts 
hosts  of  pilsrirns,  iif  wlinrn  many  endeavour  to  secure  a  happy  futurity  by  seeking  death  in 
ha  hallowi^d  stro.iin.  Tin'  most  approved  modo  has  been,  for  the  devotee  to  cut  ^  his  own 
bead,  and  allow  it  lo  drop  in,  as  an  olfering  to  the  Gangetic  deity.  Not  far  fitan  Allahabad 
is  Mirzapoor,  one  of  tite  greatest  inlniul  trading  towns  of  India,  a  great  mart  lor  cotton  and 
■pun  silk,  and  the  seat  of  very  considerable  manufactures. 

The  other  districts  of  Allahabad  extend  chiefly  soulli-west  from  the  Jumna  towards  the 
Vindhya  mountains  aiul  the  head  of  the  Nerhuddah.  This  territory  is  of  great  extent,  but, 
being  hilly  ami  often  ariil,  is  by  no  means  so  productive  as  tho  tract  watered  by  the  two 
rivers.  It  irt  a  vrry  strong  country,  the  hills  gencnilly  presenting  that  &rm  of  precipitous 
■ides,  with  u  table-land  at  top,  which  rnndiirs  tliccn,  as  natural  fortifications,  stronger  than 
tuy  which  can  be  made  by  art.  To  tho  greater  part  of  this  district  is  given  the  name  of 
Bundf-lcimd,  the  chief  city  of  which  is  Callinger,  tlie  strongest  fortress  of  the  character  we 
have  just  described,  and  the  rival  of  Gwalior.  It  wa.i  long  held  by  an  independent  rajah, 
even  again»l  the  Mogul ;  but  in  I'^IO,  by  prodigious  eflbrta  of  valour,  and  after  one  severe 
Tppul(!c,  the  British  became  nuftera  of  it  Cawnpoor,  on  tlio  Ganges,  has  become  highly 
important  as  a  mililarv  station      Biuidelciind  is  distinguished  by  the  diamond  mines  of  Pan- 
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nsh,  which,  though  not  in  any  respect  equsi  to  tliose  of  Golconda,  are  of  great  vnlue.  b 
the  time  of  Alilnr,  their  annual  produce  was  cstirntitecl  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  It  ■ 
now  much  diminished. 

T)ic  province  or  kin^nm  of  Oude  extends  nortti  from  AllBhabnd,  near  whose  eulen 
frontier  the  Chin^e^  aii  ulnndy  mentioned,  r(H:ciV(^  th<^  Go;;m  or  tjarjou,  which  ie  ita  greitot 
tributary  next  to  tlie  Jiinina ;  and  fiiniis  n  broad  and  copious  utrcam  descending  from  ths 
Uimalnyah.  Its  course  liad  previouBly  wat'.Tcd  tho  plain  of  Oude,  a  ricli  territory',  the  lows 
districts  of  which  nrc  not  inferior  to  tlHvc  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  on  wliich  they  border; 
and  the  upper,  tlioiigh  uot  equal,  by  no  means  barren.  By  the  treaty  of  1901,  a  large  ud 
valuable  imrlion  was  cndi^d  to  the  British ;  the  nabob  retains  the  rest,  and  continues  b 
teudc,  ill  diniiniBbcil  splendour,  at  Lucknnw.  This  city,  while  the  nabobs  of  Oud«  were  ii 
full  power,  ranked  witli  tlko  most  i<plciHlid  in  India.  Siijah  ul  Dowlo,  who  had  a  pecnliD 
architectunil  InKtc,  L'nibelliDheil  it  witli  a  number  of  mosques  and  palacet:,  with  varied  on» 
ments  and  glldeil  dome!^  which  have  a  very  brilliant  effect.  The  population  has  bed 
reckoned  ut  iftlO,INK^  Iwt  it  is  piolnbly  diminislicd.  Oude,  the  earlier  capiUil,  is  in  ruias; 
but  Fyzabiul,  which  wicceiiis  it  as  sucli,  is  still  a.  populous  city. 

Proceefling  up  tjiu  pamllid  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  wc  find  the  space  between 
them,  and  liir  some  distunuo  wortward,  occupied  by  tho  province  of  Agra.  This  cxtennn 
territory  iire.sents  sensihiu  indications  of  its  approach  to  the  great  mountain  territory  of 
India.  Tht!  climate,  unless  when  hut  winds  blow,  is  cool,  and  even  actually  cold ;  and  dw 
rivcrfi,  Itnc  amp1<<,  nnd  coTifinod  within  higher  hanks,  administer  ^ringly  the  boon  of 
moisture.  It  derives  ita  chief  lustre  from  containing  Agra,  one  of  the  great  Mogul  capitali. 
This  it  oweil  to  Akbar,  who,  from  a  viU;me,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  grpatesl  citie*  of 


British,  and  is  become  tlie 

Secundru  nnd  Miittra  n 

little  above  Agra.    The  lb 


ipletely  slwrcd,  howi-ver,  llie  fall  of  tlie  dynasty,  nnd  llie  greater  part  of  it 

the  eye  may  still  nnge  over  a  vast  cxieut  of  country,  covered  with  ths 

magui licence.     The  houses,  like  those  of  Benares,  are  high,  and  ths 

streets  narrow.      The  vicinitt  ii 

ailorned  bv  the  palace  of  Akbar, 

and  still  niore  by  tiie  Taje  Mahal 

iir- a-fi  r*  (■''f "  ^'*-^'  "ccted  by  Shah  Iw 

'^  r     l^HBli^HlMn  '""''  *"  '"'^■"oi?  "^  '<'"  eultaoa; 

*"  '  "  which  is  reckoned  the  lincat  tDoA 

in  tho  world.    It  ia  composed  «■■ 

tircly  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 

precious  stones,  and  is  said  to  hava 

cwt  7.')O,0002.  Agra,  Bincciti  cap- 

Tiio  Mahil.  tore  by  General  ijnke-  in  1803,  Ml 

remained  in  the  pcKseseion  </  tht 

ipat  of  one  of  their  gnwid  courts  of  jus  ' 

•e  two  ancient  and  remark-ible  cities, 


did  and  ornamented  tomb  of  Au  . 
i/ff.  620.).  composed  entirely  of 
white  marble.  Muttra  ia  odq  tt 
the  moit  ancient  and  venerated 
Hindoo  cities,  coni^idered  by  II»- 
bcr  as  almofit  resembling  Benarei: 
It  b  Htill  a  considerable  place,  and 
important  as  a  military  station. 

The  finest  and  most  fertile  part 
of  the  province  of  Agra  i*  Uw 
I)oitb,  or  the  country  between  tha 


audit 


in  the  ii 


m  [Ml  ion  of  the  British  govern- 
'  a  poor  village,  situated  to  the 
!  miles,  attest  the  g   -'  -■ 


ranked  superior  to  any  other  in  northarn 
lusolenm  of  two  Mahometan  saints,  ilill  diaolav 
iM  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot  FurnickiW. 
>,  is  a  thriving  r.ominercia1  city- 
two  parhi  by  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Chum* 
inity  of  Oojein.  The  iwrthem  part  is  held  by  a  number 
in  a  dependent  alliance  with  Brilain.    They  heloag 


grandeur  of  a  cnpitai  which,    .„ 

PlindoBlan.  A  Hindoo  temple,  ami  the 
magn i licence ;  and  a  numhrr  of  nncienl  < 
capit.ll  of  a  small  district  of  the  some  ni 
Acra,  west  of  tho  Juinnn.  is  divideil  ii 
bul,  (lowing  eastward  fmrn 

of  rajahs,  wliom  fear  or  poli,.,.  

chiefly  to  the  warlike  Iribo  of  ihc  Jauts,  wbI^  m  the  seventeenth  century,  migratmi 
the  banks  of  the  Inwer  Indiis,  and.  availing  lliem^etves  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire^ 
fciteA  a  nimiber  of  the  ^.tronLresI  places  in  tlie  district.  Tlie  eapiL^I  of  their  most  powerffal 
chief  is  Bhurtpoor,  i)erhaps  the  most  Ibrmidablo  of  all  the  mountain  Ibrtreses  gf  India.    It> 


BooKiL 
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ntge  in  ldU5  cost  tlie  Britlsli  army  a  fp^tttcr  loea  than  it  liad  auetained  in  any  three  pitched 
battles ;  md  the  rajnh,  at  ttic  close  of  it,  wis  able  to  secnra  very  favourable  terms.  In  IS^ 
bowever,  it  yielded  to  the  Brilish  amis.  The  province  to  the  south  of  the  Chumbul  nu 
•Hawed  by  the  treaty  of  ISaj  lo  be  anneited  to  the  territories  of  Scindia.  It  contains  also 
^»  a  number  of  hill-forls,  amon^  which 

is  pre-eminent  Gwalior  (_fig.  627.) 
which,  for  natural  strength,  has 
Gcarcelv,  pefhaps,  ila  equal  in  the 
world. '  It  consists  of  a  table  plain 
n  mile  and  a  lialf  long,  and  less 
than  a  quarter  brooil ;  and,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  pre- 
cipitous focc  of  rock,  was  supposed 
,  impregnable,  till,  in  17^0,  it  was 
carrieil  by  escalade  by  Major  Pop- 
ham  ;  and  again,  in  1804,  bo  fbr- 
*""''°'-  midable  a  breach  was  effected  by 

GiIcM>cl  White,  as  to  cause  its  surrender.  I^rd  Comwallis  afterwards  ceded  it  to  Scmdia, 
the  Hahiatta  ciiicf,  who  h:is  made  it  hia  capital ;  an  act  of  his  lordship  which  has  been  con- 
■dered  more  generous  tlion  politic.  Goliud  is  also  an  important  place,  tliough  not  of  the 
Mme  military  strcngtlij  Its  rajah  acted  for  some  time  an  important  part  in  Indian  politics; 
bot  he  is  now  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Scindia. 

Continuing;  lo  ascend  in  a  north-westerly  direction  up  the  great  rivers,  and  approaching 
to  their  mountain  sources,  wo  tind  Delhi,  raised  latterly  to  high  distinction  as  tlie  chief  seat 
tt  Mogul  empire.  Tlii.'i  province  is  ruder,  and  less  susceptible  of  culture,  than  any  of  those 
kitherto  named.  Few  parts  of  it  enjoy  the  benefit  of  inundation,  e:icept  the  banks  of  the 
Cuonar;  while  nrtiticial  irrigation  and  aip-icultural  improvement  have  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  desolatinir  ravages,  first  of  Nadir  Sluih,  and  subsequently  of  the  Afghans  and 
Hahrattas.  The  central  district  of  the  province  between  the  two  rivers  is  held  ^  the  Brit- 
irii  in  immediate  sovereignly;  and,  notwithstanding  some  defecta  of  administration,  it  is 
nnnbly  recovering,  and  its  population  is  increasing.  On  the  bonks  of  the  Jumna,  near  the 
■nhern  Irontier,  is  found,  mouldering  in  decav,  the  city  of  Delhi.  It  was,  in  early  times, 
■  peat  Hindoo  metropolis,  umlcr  tlie  name  ot**  Indraput ;  but  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  middle  of 
tta  levcnteenth  century,  m;ide  it  the  ehief  scat  of  Mogul  dominion,  and  such  it  afterwards 
cminued.  Here,  in  ISOfi,  died  Shnli  AHum,  the  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  be 
Hid  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  real  empire.  Hie  son  Akbar  is  stilt  allowed  by  the  British  to 
b(U  that  great  name,  and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
tince,  which  enables  hiin  to  live  in  Fuine  splendour.  What  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather 
igh  norron',  contain  many  good  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
u  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the  rendervous  of 
n  the  communication  of  India  with  Cabul  and  Cashmere.  Tlie  palace 
larden.'s  a  mile  in  circumference,  bears  still  a  most  magnificent 
,  _  tewny;  but  a  long  range  of  tliosc  belonging  to  the  great  chiefs 
and  omrahs  of  the  empire,  adi.rned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions,  and  tombs,  now  present 
only  ODG  vast  i^ccnc  of  niin  and  desolation. 

Delhi  contains  the  niiirt  splenilid  iniidem  cilitices  by  which  any  part  of  the  empire  ia 
adorned.  The  mosque  colled  the  Junmn  Mu.-<jccd  (Jifc.  (128),  ^^r 

OTBcted  by  a  dnugliter  of  .\uri'ng»?be,  of  red  stone  inlaid  with  "^ 

Barbie,  is  considered  decideilly  the  finest  structure  in  India 
dadicatcd  to  Moslem  worship.  The  Cuttnb  Minar  (Jtf.  629.), 
icared  by  one  of  the  Pattin  empeiors  named  Altumsh,  is  242 
feat  high, and  constlcreil  by  BishopIIcberlhe  finest  tower  he 
u  five  stages,  the  three  lowest  of  which 


cuamu  which 
tf  %ah  Jehan. 
■apect,  particularly 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  to  the  east,  are  the  large  and  indastnou 
towns  of  Bareily,  Meerut,  Shanjehanpoor,  and  Rampoor.  The  two  former  poaaeas  impoitr 
Mice  as  military  stations,  and  the  barracks  at  Meerut  are  very  extensive.  A  large  Chriitiu 
church  has  recently  been  erected  there. 

The  north-western  part  is  composed  of  the  district  of  Sirhind,  which  is  now  chiefly  pot* 
sessed  by  the  Sciks.  Though  traversed  by  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Sereswattee,  it  is  fcr 
the  most  part  arid  and  barren.  It  has  been  further  desolated  by  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
Seiks,  and  has  also  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  bavi^f 
been  the  resrular  track  by  which  they  penetrated  into  Hindostan.  The  city  of  Sirhind,  cd^ 
brated,  under  Sultan  Feroze,  in  tlic  fourteenth  century,  as  a  gay  and  flourishi^  capital,  m 
now  in  a  state  of  total  ruin.  The  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  now  ^tiala;  but 
a  greater  historical  celebrity  belongs  to  Kumal  ana  Panniput,  one  the  scene  of  the  vietaiy 
of  Nadir,  tlic  other  of  that  of  Alim^  Shah,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattat. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Western  Provinces, 

As  it  is  intended  to  treat  separately  of  the  territory  situated  along  and  within  the  gmt 
range  of  the  northern  mountains,  we  shall  proceed  direct  from  Delhi  to  the  provinces  on  the 
western  frontier.  This  range  by  no  means  presents  the  luxuriant  and  fertile  aspect  of  then 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  whoee  mii- 
fbrmity  is  only  broken  in  the  north  by  the  Punjab,  or  the  region  of  the  five  rivers,  which, 
descendinij  acroi?s  it  from  the  Ilimalayah,  enter  the  Indus  by  one  united  channel 

Lahore,  tlie  chief  of  the  western  provinces,  includes  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Piuijab,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  mountainous  territory  to  tlie  north.  This  last  is  by  no  metm 
unproductive ;  the  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains  being  formed  into  terraces  by  parapeli 
of  stone.  Thus,  all  the  kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  temperate  climates  are  raisea  in 
abundance,  and  even  large  forests  of  firs  grow  on  the  higher  acclivities.  The  finer  and 
more  beautiful  part  of  Jjaliore,  liowever,  is  that  situated  on  the  rivers,  where  the  plaina  are 
covered  with  the  ricliest  tropical  productions,  and,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  wen 
regarded  as  almost  tlio  garden  of  India.  The  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Afghan  cooquenn^ 
and  the  rude  sway  of  the  Seiks,  have  reduced  culture  and  industry  to  a  low  ebb;  but  it  hu 
of  late  begun  to  revive.  Very  fine  salt  and  sla-gem  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indoi^ 
which,  at  Attock,  is  crossed  by  a  range  principally  composed  of  this  mineral 

Lahore  has  now  entirely  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Seiks,  who,  from  a  religions  wet, 
have  become  a  great  political  body ;  and,  as  such,  have  been  already  described.  HciMw 
Lahore,  they  occupy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Moultan ;  and  are  the  most  important  native  state  now  existing.  The  MalKxnetani,  ht' 
merly  the  ruling  people,  arc  kept  by  them  in  a  completely  subject  and  degraded  state,  and  an 
allowed  even  a  scanty  measure  of  religious  toleration.  The  disunion  of  the  Seika,  sad  tbflir 
rude  habits,  are  unfavourable  to  industry  and  commerce,  which  would  have  required  a  pnh 
tecting  hand  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  long  civil  contest,  and  of  tlie 
repeated  passage  of  desolating  armies  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Although,  thereftra, 
the  Seik  chiefs  are  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  sfSard  enoounge* 
ment  to  trade,  the  country  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  fertility  and  beauty,  and  does  aot 
contain  a  population  adequate  to  its  extent 

Lahore,  the  nominal  capital  of  this  province,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  ladii, 
when,  under  the  early  Moorul  princes,  it  was  made  an  intermediate  residence  between  Gshd 
and  the  interior.  Akbar,  Jchangire,  and  Fcrokshere  successively  contributed  to  its  embel- 
lishment The  mausoleum  of  Jehangire,  only  surpassed  by  the  Taje  Mahal  at  Agra,  is  Still 
nearly  entire ;  and  there  are  ample  remains  of  the  palace  adorned  in  the  highest  style  of 
Eastern  magnificence.  Its  terraced  roof,  covered  with  a  parterre  of  the  richest  flowen, 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  All,  however,  went  rapidly  to  niin, 
under  the  multiplied  desolations  which  Lahore  has  suffered ;  though  its  sitnatioo,  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  on  the  high  road  from  India  to  Persia,  must  alwajs  secuie 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  population  and  wealth.  Recently,  also,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  supfeme 
Seik  chief,  has  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

The  importance  of  Lahore  i?,  in  a  great  measure,  shared  by  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Seiks,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their  trnrumata,  or  great  national  council.  The  object  of 
attraction  hero  is  a  tank  or  pond,  formed  bv  Guru  Govind,  an  early  chief  and  saint,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "  pool  of  immortality,"  and  taught,  that  those  who  bathed  in  its 
waters  were  purified  from  all  sin.  This  belief*  has  led  to  an  immense  concourse  of  the  fleet, 
whose  contributions  support  a  large  temple,  built  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  with  600  acalies 
or  priests  attached  to  it  Umritsir  is  an  open  town ;  but  it  contains  the  strong  fort  of  Govind 
Garrah,  in  which  Runjeet  Sing  keens  his  treasure  and  arsenal.  It  is  eight  miles  in  cireom- 
ference,  well  built  of  brick,  but  without  any  structures  of  peculiar  magnificence.  It  ftnni 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  caravan  trade  with  Cashmere ;  and,  fhim  the  securi^  fbond 
there  amid  recent  revolutkms,  it  has  been  chosen  as  a  residence  by  the  chief  moneyed  i 
this  part  of  India.     It  has  100,000  inhabitants. 


Book  Q.  HINDOSTAN. 

To  the  south  of  Lahore  is  Mooltan,  an  appellatioii  which  Mr.  El^Aiiistone  reduces  within 
▼eiy  narrow  limits,  by  confiniiur  it  to  the  district  immediately  dependent  on  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  excluding  those  of  Bawulpoor  and  Leia ;  hut  we  shall  adhere  to  the  original 
Hindoo  idea,  which  comprehends  under  Moultan  all  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers  after 
their  union  into  two  great  channels,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Indus.  These  rivers  roll 
through  a  desert ;  but  tlie  partial  inundation,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  water  over  the  fields 
bv  Persian  waterworks,  difiuse  fertility  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  their  banks. 
Their  immediate  vicinity,  indeed,  is  in  some  places  covered  with  mud  ho  soft,  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  tread  of  a  horse.  Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  mont  valuable  products.  Agriculture, 
however,  with  its  essential  process  of  irrigation,  exhibits  visible  marks  of  decay,  consequent 
upon  the  successive  conquests  and  inroads  to  which  the  land  has  been  exposed.  The  whole 
of  this  province,  lately  tribut^iry  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Runjeet 
8ing,  chief  of  the  Seiks.  Muultan  is  a  fine  city,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  handsome  wail.  It  contains  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  highly  vene- 
rated, and  the  object  of  crowded  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  also  several 
▼ery  beautiful  tombs,  covered  with  high  cupolas  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles.  It  is  distin- 
^ished  by  manufactures  of  silks  and  carpets,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia,  but 
of  inferior  excellence. 

Beyond  the  river  Gharra,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moultan  Proper,  stretches 
the  district  of  Bawulpoor,  governed  by  Bawul  Khan.  Near  the  river  it  is  very  fertile;  but, 
in  receding,  it  passes  into  almost  complete  desert,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  exten- 
■ive  tract  consists.  It  extends  also  south,  occupying  a  considerable  reach  of  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  Bawul  Khun,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this  tract,  raises  a  revenue  of  1,500,000 
rupees.  He  maintains  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000  men,  and  has  a  cannon  foundery, 
which  supplies  him  with  good  and  well-mounted  guns.  The  city  of  Bawulpoor  is  as  exten- 
■ive  as  Moultan,  but  not  so  populous ;  a  great  part  of  its  area  being  occupied  in  gardens. 
The  liouses  are  built  chiefly  of  unbumt  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manu&cture  of  loon- 
gees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  of  turbans. 

The  western  part  of  Moultan,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  composes  the  district 
of  Leia.  Every  thing  here  begins  to  assume  an  Afghan  aspect  The  mighty  snow-covered 
mountains  of  that  country  appear  in  the  distance ;  Sie  higher  ranks  of  the  people  affect  the 
Persian  language  and  manners ;  and  the  fiirm-yards  and  agricultural  economy  display  that 
joperior  neatness,  and  tliose  almost  European  modes  of  management,  which  characterise  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  territory  at  all  remote  from  the  river  is  little  better  than 
a  desert  Tlie  chief  raises  a  revenue  of  500,000  rupees.  I  lis  armed  force  consists  of  two 
re^menti  of  musketry,  and  5000  cavalry.  Leia  being  a  poor  village,  the  residence  of  the 
njah  is  at  Bukhur,  a  flourishing  little  town  near  the  Indus. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Moultan  is  properly  neither  Hindoo  nor  Afghan. 
It  consists  of  Jauts,  the  race  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  western  parts  of  Agra,  and  of 
colonists  from  Beloochistan :  these  people  are  all  Mahometans.  There  is  an  intermixture 
of  Hindoos,  which  is  greater  in  the  more  easterly  tracts,  but  nowhere  composes  the  leading 
race.  Camels  are  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  over  the  vast  bordering 
deserts. 

The  lower  Indus,  after  receiving  by  one  channel  the  united  waters  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab,  flows  for  a  great  space  through  a  region  which,  beyond  its  immediate  banks,  is 
Almost  entirely  desert  Its  character,  however,  changes  when  separating  into  two  bronches, 
of  which  the  westerly  is  the  largest :  it  forms  a  delta  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to 
that  of  Egypt  This  delta,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  on  each  side,  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  was  highly  flourishing  while  it  was  maintained  in  a  pacific  pos- 
ture under  the  sway  of  the  Motrul.  Its  alluvial  and  inundated  territory  was  kept  in  hiffh 
cultivation,  and  yielded  abundant  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tattah,  the 
ancient  Pattala,  situated  on  the  western  branch,  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental 
emporia.  Enjoying  a  free  navigation  for  large  vessels  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  Lahore,  it 
became  the  grand  medium  by  which  the  products  of  Western  India  and  A^hanistan  were 
exchanged  for  tliase  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  for  European  goods.  One  of  the  chief 
materials  of  trade  was  afl^orded  by  its  own  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  even  in  the 
time  of  Nailir,  are  said  to  liave  employed  40,000  weavers.  Amid  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  however,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  chie&  of  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
nee,  called  Talporee,  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  to  seixe  upon 
the  government  The  king  of  Cabul  at  one  time  undertook  to  drive  them  out;  but  found 
the  task  so  diflicult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept  a  tribute,  which,  however,  was 
paid  only  scantilvi  when  extorted  by  the  appearance  of  an  Afghan  force  upon  the  frontier, 
and  has  now  entirely  ceased.  Tlic  rapacious  chiefs  who  now  tyrannise  over  Sinde,  strangers 
to  all  arts  of  good  government,  seek  only  to  extract  from  the  country  the  utmost  present 
advantiige  to  themselves.  In  racking  tlie  land  rents,  they  have  broken  up  all  the  old  tenures 
of  the  husbandman,  and  deprived  him  of  all  permanent  interest  in  the  ground.  Protection 
Uiug  no  longer  aflbrded  to  commerce  and  property,  the  European  nations  have  withdrawn 
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the  important  factories  which  Uiey  maintained  at  Tattali ;  and,  of  the  fleets  which  fbnneriy 
navitratod  ilie  Indus,  only  small  boats  arr  siicn  ascending  and  deBcendinff.  The  Axneen 
have  increased  tlic  desolation,  by  converting  lar/^o  tracts  oi  tlie  Anetit  land  into  junffle,  with 
the  view  of  atfurdinir  the  anui»einont  of  hunting.  To  their  other  violences  they  tM  a  spirit 
of  bijTotry,  which  inipelt:  thi^ii  to  relentless  {>ersccution  a^inst  all  who  profess  the  Hindoo 
religion.  The  conse(}uence  of  tliis  mis^overnment  has  l>een,  tliat  the  revenue,  which  amoimtp 
ed  at  one  time  to  eitrlity  lacs  of  rupees,  sank  in  181  !3  to  sixty,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Burnet^ 
in  18*J7,  not  to  exceed  forty.  Yet  the  Ameers  are  supposed  to  have  amassed  a  considexmUe 
treasure.  They  are  particularly  ricli  in  jewels,  wliich  they  studiously  collect,  and  obtain, 
oflcn  at  e&sy  rates,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cabul  monarchy,  from  its  &llen  chie&L 
Their  collection  of  muskets  and  sabres  ornamented  with  gems  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world. 

Tattah,  from  the  causes  now  enumerated,  has  two-tliirds  of  its  area  in  ruins,  and  does  not 
contain  above  *JO«(MN)  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  ordinary  habi- 
tations, as  usual  in  India,  are  only  cottar's  of  canes  and  mud.  The  old  English  factoty  is 
still  the  best  house  in  tlie  plnce.  On  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  are  an  amaziiy 
number  of  tombs  i^ome  of  them  very  splendid ;  but  the  mosques  and  pagodas  are  in  a  gnat 
measure  goin^  to  ruin.  The  decay  of  Tattah  is  hastened  by  the  transference  of  the  seat  </ 
govcnuiieiit  to  Ilydenilmd.  This  plac(!  is  situated  higher  up,  about  two  miles  from  the  Indnii 
on  a  branch  called  the  Fulnlee,  by  which  it  is  furmed  into  an  island.  There  are  some  mamn 
factures  of  arms  and  leatlier ;  but,  instead  of  rivalling  the  former  greatness  of  Tattah,  it 
scarcely  e<iuals  the  present  mafrnitude  of  that  city. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  Indian  delta,  in  consequence  of  frequent  inundation  by  the  mU 
water,  presents  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand,  nearly  similar  to  that  part  of  Eg^pt  which 
immediately  l)orders  on  the  Mediterranean.  Somewhat  west  from  this  river  is  Curachee, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Sinde,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  still  retains  some  commercial 
importance.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  H()00  people,  among  whom  the  Hindoos  ars 
tlie  most  active  and  industrious. 

In  making  a  circuit  of  the  (jangcs,  and  down  the  Indus,  we  have  left  an  intermedials 
space  of  great  extent,  not  traversed  by  these  rivers  or  by  any  of  their  tributariesi  Tliis 
forms  the  province  of  Ajmecr,  or  Agimere,  a  nide,  mountainous  tract,  which  has  scazeriy 
been  subdued  by  any  of  the  conquerors  of  Ilindostan.  It  is  the  native  seat  of  that  remarti^ 
blc  military  race  called  Rajpoots,  who  pr&scnt,  both  in  figure  and  character,  a  complete  eoo* 
trast  to  the  other  Ilindoas.  They  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic;  all  their  habits  are  rads^ 
and  their  only  trade  is  war.  Although  their  territory  approached  at  several  points  to  withiB 
less  than  a  hundnid  miles  of  tlie  great  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  they  never  laokid 
even  as  regular  tributaries  of  that  empire.  It  was  by  pensions  only  that  they  were  induced 
to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjoying  thus  a  succession  of  hereditaiT 
power,  unbroken  by  foreign  invasion,  boast  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  ooosidend 
of  higher  birth  tlian  any  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  though  far  superior 
in  power,  conceived  it  an  honour  to  fonn  family  alliances  with  them.  They  are  by  nomeav 
a  degraded  and  enslavrnl  raco,  like  most  other  Hindoos;  they  have  rahtores,  or  nobles,  of 
different  grades,  who  owe  to  the  sovoreijrn  merely  fealty  and  military  service,  and  are  nearlf 
as  inile pendent  as  the  chietlains  in  feudal  Europe.  Though  turbulent  and  violent,  they  are 
considered  by  Tod  as  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  generosity,  scarcdy 
known  among  the  inhabitints  of  the  plain.  They  do  not  hold  thirfemale  sex  in  tliat  degraded 
state  too  general  over  India.  The  Raj|)oot  ladies  are  well  informed,  and  regarded  with 
somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallon tr}-  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  aML 
Yet  they  are  guilty  of  a  dreadful  onormity,  Uiat  of  infanticide;  many  of  the  female  chilmn 
l)oing  murdered  in  the  moment  of  birth :  hut  this  is  said  to  l>e  ])rompted  by  a  prepostenns 
pride,  on  account  of  the  dilficulty  of  procuring  marriages  suitable  to  their  dignity,  and  even 
by  a  consideration  of  the  enormous  exp*>nse  which  it  is  sup]Kised  necessary  to  incur  in  the 
nuptial  festival.  Such  is  the  extravagant  display  made  on  tiiesc  occosions,  tliat  a  yearns 
income  of  tlie  state  is  considered  as  a  moderate  amount.  The  only  populous  and  powerful 
tract  of  this  province  is  that  reaching  from  Airra  to  (luzerat,  on  the  western  bank  of  tlie 
Chumbul.  The  country  here  does  not  present  the  same  flat  and  sandy  character  as  ela^ 
where :  it  is  travorsed  by  the  long  mountain  chain  of  the  Araviilli,  on  each  side  of  which 
extend  fine  and  fruitful  \ alleys.  It  thus  unites  great  military  strength  with  considenfate 
fertility. 

Ajmeer,  the  capital  of  this  province,  being  near  the  frontier  of  Agra,  is  not  held  by  its 
native  chiefn.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  ^logul  emperors.  For  600  yean  it 
has  been  a  tlivourite  resort  of  Mahometan  pilgrimage,  as  it  contains  tlic  tomb  of  a  great 
paint,  who  is  vtjiipnited  even  by  the  Hindr)os,  Eleven  hundreil  attendant  priests  are  main- 
tained by  the  rontributions  of  the  pilgrims.  The  city  has  still  a  handsome  palace,  which 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan;  but  in  otlier  respects  it  is  poor  and  in  decay. 
The  f^irt,  built  at  tlie  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  of  no  great  strength,  biit  within  it  is 
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an  ancient  temple,  which  Colonel  Tod  considers  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of 
Hindoo  architecture.     The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  sandy. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  chiefs  are  those  of  Marwar,  Mewar,  and  Jyepoor  or  Jyenagar. 
The  first  is  the  most  powerful :  the  rajah's  territories  extend  along  the  western  border  of 
the  Aravulli,  passing  gradually  into  the  desert.  His  capital  is  Joudpoor.  His  chiefs  vfe 
farave  and  daring,  and  he  is  considered  at  present  one  of  the  chief  native  powers  of  India. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  almost  independent,  tliough  owning  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 
Mewar  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  valley,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  AravullL  Its 
Rana,  as  he  is  called,  is  accounted  the  most  noble  of  all  these  chiefs.  His  power,  however, 
18  inferior  to  that  of  the  Marwar  rajah ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  being  contiguous 
to  Malwa,  the  main  seat  of  the  Mahrattas,  has  been  exposed  to  dreadful  devastations  firom 
them.  His  capital  of  Oodipoor,  however,  is  of  peculiar  natural  strength ;  being  enclosed, 
■jb  well  as  several  hundred  surrounding  villages,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  car 
only  be  entered  by  one  deep  and  dangerous  defile.  The  palace  of  Oodipoor,  on  the  borders 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  is  peculiarly  splendid ;  and  that  of  Jugmundar,  on  an  island  in  another 
lake,  presents  almost  a  magic  scene.  Chittore,  once  the  capital,  though  now  in  decay,  con- 
tains extraordinary  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  great  column  of  victory,  122  feet 
hif^h,  and  covered  all  over  with  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  the  principal  object^  of 
the  native  mythology,  has  been  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  art  Jyepoor 
is  the  most  easterly  and  the  most  fertile  of  these  principalities.  It  is  even  supposea  that, 
with  a  better  government  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed,  it  might  yield  a  revenue  of  120  lacs  of 
rupees,  about  1,500,000/.  sterling.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  handsome  city,  con- 
sidered the  mo-st  regularly  built  of  any  in  Hindostan.  The  fortified  palace  of  Umeer,  built 
by  one  of  the  rajahs,  is  considered  by  Heber  not  inferior  to  Windsor. 

The  principlities  now  described  are  all  arranged  along  the  frontier  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  ^lalwa  and  Agra.  As  we  recede  thence  towards  the  Indus,  we  enter  a  vast  and 
trackless  desert  of  sand,  which  gives  to  this  part  of  India  an  aspect  resembling  that  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  Mr.  Elpliinstone,  in  his  route  from  Delhi  to  Cabul,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it.  The  country  of  the  Shekbawuttee,  a  rude  predatory  tribe,  commencing 
100  miles  from  the  first-mentioned  capital,  was  interspersed  with  cultivated  spots,  and  the 
suids  were  sprinkled  with  tufls  of  long  grass,  and  of  a  green  plant  called  phoke  ;  and  there 
were  towns  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  next  territoty  of  Bikaneer,  verdure  was 
found  only  on  detached  spots,  like  the  African  oases.  The  traveller,  however,  was  always 
refreshed  with  fine  water-melons,  the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  which  grew  with  their  roots  in 
the  sand.  The  last  hundred  miles,  between  Pujul  and  Balwulpoor,  presented  a  total  absence 
of  water  or  habitation.  The  ground  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under  the  feet 
like  a  board.  Yet  this  most  desolate  portion  of  Ajmeer  contains  two  chiefs  of  considerable 
power,  those  of  Bikaneer  and  of  Jesselmere.  Bikaneer  is  populous,  and  its  walls  and 
towers  present  the  aspect  of  a  great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The 
dominions  of  the  mjah  of  Jesselmere  have  been  still  less  explored,  it  being  only  known  that 
he  reigns  over  a  vast  extent  of  desert,  thinly  interspersed  with  inhabited  tracts;  and  that 
the  population,  composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Hindoos,  have  never  been  subject  to  the 
Mogtil,  even  in  the  jrreatest  height  of  his  power. 

To  tlie  south  of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  of  Ajmeer,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  its 
sea-coast,  is  the  province  of  Cutch,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
The  sterility  here  is  but  partially  mitigated,  though  considerable  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  cotton  forms  an  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a 
Hajpoot  tribe  called  Jharejnlis,  subject  to  chiefs  who  boast  of  never  having  been  conquered. 
Their  habits  are  predatory,  and  thoy  take  advantage  of  their  extensive  sea-coast  to  carry  on 
a  S3rstem  of  piracy,  fur  which  considerable  scope  is  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  Malabar. 
It  is  remarkalde,  that  the  population,  though  purely  native,  were  converted,  without  con- 
quest or  compulsion,  to  the  Afahometan  religion.  They  practise  infanticide  to  an  excess 
beyond  any  other  tribe,  tlie  whole  of  the  female  children  having  long  been  sacrificed,  be- 
cause peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  and  taste  preclude  them  altogether  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  obt-iininir  suitable  marriages  for  their  daughters.  The  British  government,  m  a 
late  treaty  by  which  they  extended  their  protection  to  the  chiefs  of  this  district,  exacted  a 
stipulation  that  thoy  should  discontinue  this  criminal  system  ;  but  Mr.  Bumes  suspects,  from 
the  small  nurnl)er  of  fomnle  children  that  make  their  appearance,  that  it  is  still  extensively 
practised  in  the  interior  of  palaces  and  castles. 

On  reachincT  tfie  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  province 
of  Guzerat,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  variety  both  of  its  aspect  and  popula- 
tion. It  has  districts  as  fortilo  and  liighly  cultivated,  and  commercial  emporia  as  flourish- 
injr,  as  any  in  India  or  in  tfio  world.  Yet  other  tracts  present  the  same  rude  and  arid 
aspect  and  nre  tillorl  with  the  same  wild  and  predatory  races,  as  the  desert  provinces  ad- 
joininir.  Tiie  Gulf  of  Cainbay,  by  which  it  is  deeply  indented,  aflbrds  very  large  scope 
both  fcjT  co:ninoroo  and  piracy.  This  situation  has  produced  an  unexampled  variety  of 
^•viXe»  and  races.     Amonir  those,  a  number  who,  under  the  names  of  Bheels,  Callies,  Coo- 
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lees,  and  Grafisias,  occupy  the  ruder  tracts  in  the  interior,  despise  all  apgroech  to  civilia- 
tion,  and  subsist  chicilv  by  preying  on  their  more  opulent  neighbours.  The  unfrequented 
shores,  also,  of  the  guln  of  Cambay  and  Cutch  contain  the  holds  of  many  desperate  pirates. 
Guzerat  has  received  the  remnants  of  that  oppressed  and  injured  race  the  M agiaoa,  or 
ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  bearing  still  tlie  appellation  of  Paisees.  They  are  a 
peaceable,  industrious,  well-disposed  people,  to  whom  the  province  is  indebted  for  much  of 
Its  commercial  prosperity.  Surat  numbers  from  17,000  to  18,000,  among  whom  are  some 
of  its  richest  merchants.  They  still  retain  their  ancient  reverence  for  Sre,  manifested  bj 
a  peculiar  reluctance  to  extinguish  it;  and  also  tJie  strange  custom  of  exposing  their  dead 
in  handsome  open  tombs,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  with  which  their  cemeteries  are 
always  crowded.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mobids  and  behdeen,  clergy  and 
laity,  who  are  allowed  only  under  nnrrow  restrictions  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The 
lemale  sex  arc  more  on  a  level  with  the  male  than  in  other  Oriental  countries,  and  are  di»> 
tinguished  by  propriety  of  conduct  The  religious  sect  called  the  Jains  are  also  reij 
numerous  in  Guzerat 

The  pride  of  Guzerat  is  in  its  cities.  Surat,  at  tlie  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  greatcot 
emporium  of  India,  and  at  present  it  ranks  scarcely  second  to  Calcutta.  The  popaTatioa  ii 
usually,  thougii  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  rated  at  600,000.  It  has  suffered  by  the 
desolation  wliich  has  overtaken  many  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  the  British  having 
established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  at  Bombay.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  extensife 
manufactures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine  cotton  stufis;  while  it  exports  also  the  fabrics  of 
other  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  even  tlie  shawls  of  Cashmere.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  Taptee^ 
Nerbuddah,  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  it  introduces  foreign  commodities  of  every  descriptioil 
into  central  and  western  India.  It  contains  many  houses  handsomely  built  of  stone,  but 
intermixed  with  those  wretched  cottages  of  reeds  and  mud  which  form  everywhere  the 
habitation  of  the  ordinary  Hindoos.  Surat  contains  many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly 
Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former  carry  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  manifest  in  a  peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  ho»> 
pitais  fbr  birds,  monkeys,  and  otlier  animals  accounted  sacred.  Ahmedabad,  the  political 
capital  of  Guzerat,  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and  Cambay,  its  port,  at  tlie 
'  head  of  tlie  gulf  of  the  same  name,  are  still  flourishing  cities,  though  much  decayed  nnoe 
the  time  when  the  former  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  government  It  still,  however, 
remains  a  gay  city,  and  sends  round  the  neighbouring  districts  a  tribe  of  itinerant  poeti^ 
minstri'ls,  and  musicians.  Baroach,  which,  under  the  ancient  name  of  Barygaza,  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  tliis  coast,  is  described  by  Ileber  as  poor  and  dilapidated,  though  titnated 
in  a  delightful  country,  and  carrying  on  still  some  trade  in  cotton.  Baroda,  now  the  etpitil 
of  the  Gwickwar,  the  principal  native  chief,  is  still  large  and  flourishing.  Dwarvca,  an 
ancient  and  sacred  city,  and  Puttun  Snmnaut,  w^hose  temple,  the  richest  in  India,  wn 
destroyed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  are  now  chiefly  remarkiUs 
for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which  they  attract  Diu,  situated  on  an  island  off  this  eoast,  has 
lost  all  the  importance  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Portugui 


SiBSECT.  3. — Central  India;  with  the  Deccan. 

On  leaving  Guzerat,  we  ascend  into  the  hisrh  and  strong  centre  of  India,  the  seat  of  iti 
powerful  and  refractory  tribes,  who  never  fully  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Moigul,  and 
maintain,  even  in  face  of  the  still  more  overwhelming  power  of  Britain,  a  remnant  of  ind^ 
pendence.  This  cliaracter  applies  peculiarly  to  tlie  province  of  Malwa,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called.  Central  India.  It  occupies  that  elevated  table-land  over  which  the  Nerimddah  flows 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and,  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the  great  soutben 

Jeninsula,  separates  Ilindostan  Proper  from  what  is  called  the  Deccan.  Accofdiqr  to  Sir 
ohn  Malcolm,  tiiis  table-kmd  is  "  in  general  open,  and  highly  cultivated,  varied  sdUi  mall 
conical  and  table-crowned  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  00111 
streams,  and  favoured  with  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  alike  conducive  to  the 
health  of  man,  and  to  the  liberal  supply  of  his  wants  and  luxuries.**  Though  considerably 
above  the  ercneral  level  of  India,  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  ele\'ation  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though  generally  of  little  depth,  is  nol  sorpaased 
in  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  most  striking  natural  feature  is  the  chain  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  separates  what  is  reckoned  Malwm 
Proper  from  Nemaur,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbuddah.  The  declivity  of  the  Malwa 
small,  but  on  the  other  is  an  abrupt  and  considerable  ascent.  The  Nerbuddah  rises 
the  eastern  extremity  of  these  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Gundwana.  close  to  the 
spot  which  gives  rise  to  the  Soane.  Its  course  is  almost  due  west,  parallel  to  the  VindbjE 
mountains,  of  which  it  receives  all  the  southern  waters;  and  continues  altogether  for  about 
700  miles.  It  is  not,  however,  navigable  even  for  boats  above  100  miles  fiom  its  nooth, 
the  upper  course  being  completely  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows. 

The  history  of  Malwa  has  been  eventful,  its  strong  position  having  rendered  it  often  the 
seat  of  powerful,  and  even  conquering  governments.    The  ezpbits  of  Vienmnditya,  obp 
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of  its  early  Hindoo  kings,  &re  much  celebrated  in  Hindoo  lore,  though  in  a  very  indistinct 
and  fabulous  manner.  Even  after  the  Mahometan  invasion,  Malwa  had  Moslem  rulers, 
among  whom  Mohammed  Khiljee  was  pre-eminent ;  by  him  it  was  raised  to  a  gretX  height 
«/  power.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Mahrattas,  amid  the  decline  of  Mofful  sway,  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  Deccan,  rearing  the  standard  of  Hindoo  independence,  Siey  were  received 
with  open  arms  in  Malwa,  which  had  always  remained  strongly  attached  to  native  ideas 
and  institutions.  This  province  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  who 
thence  spread  their  conquests  over  Hindostan.  In  the  course  of  these  struggles,  a  complete 
ascendency  was  gained  by  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  founders  of  which  rose 
from  the  lowest  stations.  Setting  out  in  the  character  of  officers  of  the  Peishwa,  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Mahratta  government,  they  soon  became  his  masters,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  entirely  crushing  his  power  by  the  interference  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  her 
armies  came  into  the  field,  the  pride  of  these  chiefs  was  humbled ;  they  were  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Candeish,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  and  dependent  state.  In 
1817,  however,  when  the  bands  of  robbers,  organised  under  the  name  of  Pindarees,  placed 
the  British  government  in  alarm,  the  Mahratta  states  manifested  a  general  disposition  to 
■eize  the  opportunity  of  reasserting  their  independence.  Among  the  chiefli  of  Malwa,  how- 
ever, only  the  Holkar  family  openly  declared  themselves.  As  they  ^re  completely  defeat 
ed  in  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  and  all  their  principal  fortresses  taken,  Britain  then  dictated 
the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  established  a  subsidiary  force  in  Malwa,  and  placed  the  capital 
and  the  heir  of  the  house  witliin  her  tutelage.  Scindia,  on  account  of  some  very  suspicious 
movements  made  by  him,  was  also  obliged  to  receive  a  British  garrison  within  his  strong 
lort  of  Asseerghur.  His  force  now  consists  of  about  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  while 
that  of  Holkar  is  reduced  to  less  than  5000. 

The  population  of  Malwa  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  unless  in  regard  to  the 
territories  of  Holkar.  These,  including  the  domain  of  some  dependent  chiefs,  were  found 
to  contain  in  Malwa  Proper  ^4,732 ;  in  Nemaur,  129,161.  A  comparison  with  the  extent, 
gave  ninety-eight  to  the  square  mile ;  which  might,  it  was  supposed,  apply  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  tlie  whole  region.  A  remarkably  small  proportion  profess  the  Mahometan  faith; 
in  some  of  the  towns,  not  a  twentieth.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefly  converted  Hindoo8» 
who,  as  they  still  cling  to  their  original  rites,  are  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  orthodox  ^ 
Mussulman.  The  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  British,  was  entirely  over-run  by  * 
profesBioiial  robbers,  acting  under  hereditary  princes.  Besides  the  Bheels  on  the  Guzerat 
nuitjer,  who  boast  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  origin,  both  to  themselves  and  their  calling, 
there  is  a  numerous  claes  called  Grassias,  consisting  of  small  chiefs,  who  have  been  driven 
oat  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  who,  mustering  round  them  a  few  followers,  endeavour 
to  maintain  by  plunder  a  portion  of  their  former  state.  With  them  the  British  mediated  an 
agreement  that  tliey  should  relinquish  this  turbulent  system,  on  receiving  a  revenue  or  com- 
pensation from  the  lands  on  wiiich  they  had  any  claim. 

Trade  and  ever}'  branch  of  industry  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
oootinucd  s}'stem  of  predatory  warfare  of  which  Malwa  had  been  the  theatre.  A  caravan 
of  merchants  resembled  a  military  expedition,  requiring  the  escort  of  a  large  body  of  troops; 
and  even  this  precaution  did  not  ensure  its  safety.  The  territories  of  the  different  chiefi^ 
also,  are  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  as  to  cause  an  exaction  of  hostages, 
tolls,  and  customs,  almost  at  every  stop.  These  evils  have  been  in  some  degree  counter- 
acted by  a  remarkably  bold  system  of  insurance,  which  undertakes  to  cover  all  these  hard- 
ihips  and  charges.  The  insurers  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops ;  and,  by  an  understanding 
with  the  princes  and  thow  concerned  in  levying  the  duties,  they  make  very  considerable 
profits.  The  staple  article  of  export  is  opium,  to  the  extent  of  6500  maunds,  of  which  the 
price  has  lately  been  upwards  of  60/.  per  maund ;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  casual  circumstances; 
And  the  future  avernjre  is  not  expected  to  exceed  25/.  Cloths  of  superior  quality,  produced 
at  Chanderee  and  other  places,  have  also  been  in  request  all  over  India ;  arid  though  their 
&bric  has  been  interrupted  by  recent  anarchy,  it  is  now  expected  to  revive.  Nemaur  pro- 
duces a  valuable  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  principal  imports  are  silks,  chintzes,  and  other 
fine  manufactures,  with  British  woollens;  which  last,  however,  are  used  not  as  apparel,  but 
for  trappings  and  ornaments.  These,  being  all  articles  of  luxurv,  have  been  materially  di- 
minished by  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  but  may  augment,  if  it  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessinsrs  of  peace. 

Among  tlic  cities  of  Malwa,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important,  is  Oojeio.  It 
is  situated  about  seventy  miles  north  of  tiie  Nerbuddah,  on  the  Sepra,  a  small  river  tributary 
to  tho  Chumbul.  Oojein  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  sacred  cities  of  tlie  Puranas;  and  the 
Hindoo  geoirraphors  have  even  fixed  on  it  as  their  first  meridian.  Under  the  name  of 
Ozene,  it  Is  mentioned  as  a  oreat  interior  capital  by  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus. 
The  modem  town  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  old  site,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
change  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Of  late  years  it  derived  great  additional  lustre  fimn 
being  chosen  by  Scindia  t<)r  his  capital ;  and  its  circuit  of  six  miles  was  filled  with  a  crowded 
population ;  but  he  has  now  quitted  it  for  Gwalior.   A  largo  proportioo  eomiflta  of  Blahomet- 
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ans,  who  have  built  four  handsome  mosques.  Indorc,  the  capital  of  the  Ilolkars,  is  a  modem 
place,  raised  from  a  village  by  the  Princess  Alia  Bhye,  the  most  illustrious  ruler  of  that  race. 
As  a  capital,  it  is  still  not  of  very  great  magnitude.  Dhar,  the  ancient  Dharanuggur,  is  a 
place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  appears  at  one  period  to  have  been  a  most  fiourisliing  capi- 
tal Though  not  occupying  above  a  fourth  of  its  former  site,  it  is  still  the  residence  of  an 
independent  rajah,  Rumchimder  Picar,  who  reigns  over  a  very  fertile  district,  yielding  him 
a  revenue  of  125,000  rupees.  Nemaur,  a  rich  pastoral  district,  composed  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  has  for  its  capital  Mheysir,  pleasantly  situated  on  Uie  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  raised  to  its  present  rank  by  Alia  Bhye,  who  made  it  her  residence,  and  adorned 
it  witli  a  number  of  beautitul  temples.  In  the  district  of  Harrowtie,  bordering  on  Ajmeer, 
Kotali  has  been  raised  by  its  present  rajah,  Salim  Singh,  to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
beautiful  cities  of  Malwa.  The  conduct  of  this  prince,  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous,  hai 
rescued  him  and  his  people  from  all  the  calamities  and  wars  which  have  lately  desolated 
central  India,  and  has  converted  liis  little  principality  into  the  most  effective  and  flourishiqf 
of  its  states.  He  maintains  a  well  disciplined  army  of  25,000  men,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  of 
4,700,000  rupees.  Near  Kotah,  at  Barolli  and  Jhalrapatun,  Colonel  Tod  discovered  tcmplei^ 
which,  in  the  beautiful  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  surpass  those  found  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  Jhalrapatun  has  become  a  great  seat  of  inland  trade.  Bhopal,  a  town  situated 
on  a  lake  upon  the  immediate  frontier  of  Gundwana,  is  the  capital  of  a  rajah,  who  reigM 
over  an  uneven,  junjrly,  but  in  many  places  fertile  tract  This  prince,  afler  suflfering  a^ 
verely  from  an  unequal  contest  with  Scindia,  has  had  his  power  and  territory  augmented  bj 
the  friendBhip  of  Britain.  He  now  maintains  an  army  of  6000  troops,  with  180  guns,  and 
draws  a  revenue  of  900,000  nipccs.  Rath  is  the  name  given  to  a  wild,  hilly,  aiu  wooded 
district  bordering  on  Guzerat.  It  is  occupied  by  Bheels,  and  a  number  of  petty  predatoiy 
princes,  who  has  each  his  little  capital ;  but  it  contains  no  city  ot'  magnitude.  Ba^nr  and 
Kantul  are  districts  of  similar  character,  continued  along  the  frontier  of  Ajmeer.  This  range 
of  territory  conceals  many  beautiful  valleys,  and  presents  also  nunterous  monuments  of  ai^ 
tiquity,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  excavated  temples  near  the  town  of  Batif,  in 
Rath.  A  few  remains,  covered  with  jungle  and  crumbling  to  pieces,  alone  survive  of  the 
glory  of  Mandoo,  which,  raised  by  Maliommed  Khiljee,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest 

firoeperity  of  Malwa,  attained  a  magnificence  never  equalled  by  any  other  capital  of  central 
ndia.  like  Babylon,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  fortified  district  than  a  mere  city; 
being  thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosing  12,650  acres.  It  occupied  the  ctmI 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  rugged  natural  ravine,  whidi 
a  strong  interior  wall  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  Indian  attack.  Nothing  is  left  of  thii 
noble  city  but  a  small  fort,  frequented  by  religious  mendicants,  and  some  fragments  of  tomfai 
and  palaces,  sufficient,  however,  to  attest  its  departed  grandeur.  The  ancient  city  of  Wooob 
in  Malwa,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  splendid  architectural  remains. 

Afler  passing  the  Nerbuddah  commences  the  division  of  India  called  the  Dcccan,  a  lam 
expanse  of  territory,  filling  all  the  broadest  part  of  that  triangular  peninsula  which  liai  ili 
vertex  at  Cape  Comorin,  while  its  base  is  formed  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and  by  a  line  cootinoed 
from  that  river  to  the  mouths  of  tlie  Ganges.  This  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  eea- 
coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ghauts,  composes  a  table-land  of  some  eleTatkMii 
though  inferior  to  Malwa  on  one;  side,  and  to  Mysore  on  the  other.  It  thus  enjoys  a  happier 
climate,  and  displays  more  brilliant  vegetation,  than  can  be  attained  without  inundation,  on 
the  level  plains  of  the  tropic.  The  Deccan  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  second,  indeed,  to  tboM 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  but  still  great  and  sacred  streams:  the  Krishna,  or  Kistna,  and  the 
Godavery,  which  both  rise  in  the  Western  GhauLs,  and  flow  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
peninsula.  The  former,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Hindoo  deities,  hai  a 
course  of  about  650  miles,  the  latter  of  about  850.  The  Deccan,  separated  from  Hindoctan 
Proper  by  a  coasiderable  space,  and  by  strong  natural  barriers,  was  never  reduced  by  foreign 
invaders  to  nearly  the  same  entire  subjection.  The  Mogul  empire,  in  its  greatest  energy, 
scarcely  held  Viziapoor  and  Golconda  as  more  than  tributaries.  As  soon  as  the  strength  of 
that  empire  was  shaken,  the  Mahrattas  severed  from  it  the  principal  Deccanee  provinces,  and 
pursued  beyond  those  boundaries  their  career  of  conquest  and  ravage. 

Candeish,  or  Khandeish,  a  long  narrow  province,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  is,  perhaps,  tlie  strongest  military  country  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely 
studded  with  that  species  df  fortress,  seemingly  formed  by  nature  to  be  absolutely  impre|^ 
nable.  Solitary  hills,  composed  of  surrounding  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  a  plau  on 
their  summit,  require  only  slight  artificial  defences  to  become  impregnable  alike  to  ap^ 
artillery,  and  assault ;  and  yield  only  to  the  influence  of  panic  or  famine.  In  the  last  cam- 
paign, before  the  war  of  sieges  began,  the  spirit  of  the  confedoracy  was  entirely  broken  by 
the  total  rout  of  the  Ilolkar  forces  at  Meliidpoor;  and  tlie  different  killedars  or  goveman 
sought  little  more  than  to  make  a  decent  show  of  resistance.  Though  Candeish  has  a  sor- 
face  thus  diversified,  it  is  not,  generally,  a  mountainous  territory :  many  parts  of  it  are  capa* 
ble  of  high  cultivation,  and,  notwitlistanding  tlie  late  scenes  of  w*ar  and  devastation,  are 
rendered  surprisingly  productive.     Besides  the  bounding  stream  of  the  Nerbuddah,  this  pn>> 
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Tince  is  traversed  by  the  Taptee  or  Tuptee,  which,  falling  into  the  sea  at  Surat,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles,  would  afford,  in  peaceable  times,  ample  facilities  for  commerce. 

The  most  important  among  the  forts  of  Candeish,  and  the  centre  of  the  strength  of  Scin- 
dia,  is  Asscerghur.  A  perpendicular  rock,  of  the  kind  common  in  this  part  or  India,  rises 
above  its  surrounding  bed  of  small  hills.  On  one  side,  indeed,  it  is  almost  accessible ;  and 
there  it  is  defended  by  two  retaining  walls,  which  form,  however,  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
the  natural  rocky  barrier.  In  the  last  war,  neither  the  supplies  nor  the  defences  were  found 
to  answer  expectation.  The  vicinity  consists  of  wild  ravine  and  jungle,  dreadfully  infested 
with  tigers.  Malligaum  is  on  the  frontier  of  Aurungabad,  to  which  some  consider  it  as  be- 
longing ;  but  yie  narrator  of  the  late  Indian  campaign  considers  it  as  the  key  of  Candeish, 
and  reports  an  Indian  proverb,  "Get  but  possession  of  Malligaum,  and  you  have  Candeish  by 
the  nose."  It  is  a  solitary  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  extensive,  and  completely  level  plain ; 
bat  its  strength  seems  less  due  to  natural  position,  than  to  its  lofly  walls,  the  succession  of 
exterior  works,  and  of  six  strong  gateways,  which  bar  the  approach.  It  stood  a  month's 
baid  siege  by  the  British  in  the  last  campaign.  If  Malligaum  owes  so  much  to  art,  nature 
bas  done  all  for  the  splendid  fortress  of  Unkie  Tunkie.  A  more  complete  specimen  of 
Batoral  fortification  seems  scarcely  to  exist  On  every  side  the  perpendicular  wall  rises  to 
the  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  enclosing  on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  a  mile  in  circuit  The 
ascent  is  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  secured  by  the  strongest  possible  gateways. 
It  has  copious  magazines,  granaries,  armouries,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  setting 
bombardment  at  defiance.  It  was  only,  therefore,  through  the  determination  of  the  rajah  to 
abandon  a  sinking  cause,  that  the  attack  of  the  British,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  was  im- 
mediately successful,  and  their  flag  was  seen  "  waving  on  the  lofly  and  beautiful  battlements 
of  Unkie."  Trimbuck,  on  a  larger  scale,  i^  a  tremendous  and  wonderful  hill-fort,  impreg- 
nable to  any  army  or  artillery,  however  numerous.  It  measures  ten  miles  round  its  base, 
and  about  four  round  its  upper  surface.  The  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  200  almost  perpendicu- 
Ikt  steps ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  danger,  to  look  back  on  the  perilous  steep  of  600  or 
700  feet  beneath.  From  the  top  of  this  hill  descends,  falling  drop  by  drop,  the  rill  which 
forms  the  source  of  the  ^eat  Godavery.  In  crossing  the  Tuptee,  the  English  troops  almost 
nnezpectedly  came  upon  Talnair,  which  defends  its  passage,  and  owes  its  chief  strength  to 
the  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  either  by  the  river  or  a  deep  ravine.  Burhaunpoor,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Candeish,  is  still  a  large  city,  strengthened  by  a  fort  which,  however, 
has  never  made  any  formidable  resistance.  The  city  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  the 
bead-quarters  of  a  Mahometan  sect  called  Bohrahs,  whose  habits  are  very  commercial,  and 
of  whom  6000  reside  in  Surat. 

Directly  south  from  Candeish,  and  forming  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  stretch  the 
krge  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bejapoor,  containing  the  original  seats  of  Mahratta 
power.  They  present  a  great  similarity  in  their  general  aspect;  the  surface  being  rugged, 
irregular,  and  among  the  western  Ghauts  even  mountainous.  These  provinces  are  watered 
by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery,  not  yet  become  rivers  ef  the  first 
magnitude.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  dry  and  rugged,  but  in  many  is  capable  of  the  highest 
culture.  It  supports,  accordingly,  a  population  which,  though  not  supposed  equal  to  what 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining,  is  estimated,  in  Aurungabad  at  6,000,000,  and  in  Bejapoor  at 
7,000,000.  These  two  provinces  are  strong  in  a  military  sense;  containing  many  natural 
fortresses,  though  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  those  of  Candeish.  They  have 
never  been  subject,  for  any  length  of  lime,  to  the  general  government  of  Hindostan.  Even 
after  the  reduction  of  the  native  governments,  Adil  Shah,  in  1489,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Bejapoor,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Europe,  Viziapoor,  which  held  high  sway  over  the  Deccan, 
tfli  the  year  lO"^),  when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Aurengzebe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
^is  conquest  been  complotod,  when  the  Mahratta  power  arose,  which  disputed  the  conquests 
of  that  emperor,  and  soon  drove  his  feeble  successors  from  all  this  part  of  India.  Poonah 
then  became  the  residence  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  chief  nominal  seat  of  Mahratta  sove- 
reignty ;  though  the  success  of  the  rebel  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  transferred  the  real 
•eat  of  that  power  to  the  more  northern  provinces. 

Poonah,  thus  becomp  metropolitan  among  the  Mahratta  cities,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  most  splendid.  None  of  its  sovereigns  possessed  that  peaceful  wealth  which  could  en- 
able thpm  to  indulge  the  Oriental  taste  for  costly  architecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally destined  ratfier  for  a  camp  than  a  city ;  and  in  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Mahratta 
confedeniry,  noarly  500,000  have  mustered  in  and  around  it  The  fixed  population  does  not 
exceed  100,000.  It  resembles  a  huge  village  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  walls,  by  which  even  the  palace  is  entirely  enclosed.  For  resist- 
mg  the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber  frames :  they  are 
painted  with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  The  markets  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  provisions  of  eveiy  kind.  Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Satara,  a  hill-fort,  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  af^er  being  long  the  state  prison  of  the  hereditary  rajahs,  became  the  nominal  capital, 
since  Britain  deposed  the  Peishwa,  and  restored  the  ancient  head  of  the  confederacy  to 
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some  degree  of  power;  but,  as  this  sway  is  limited,  Satara  will  not  probably  rise  to  the  nnk 
of  a  great  city. 

A  very  difierent  degree  of  magnificence  is  perceptible  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Viziapoor,  or  Bejapoor.  The  fort  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  eigbt 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  numerous  gardens,  mosques,  and  palaces.  The  great 
mosque  of  Adil  Shah,  which  cost  700,000/.,  and  occupied  6500  men  for  thirty-seven  yeuii 
is  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  fort,  with  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  a  large 
plain,  now  presents  a  district  covered  by  ruins,  interspersed  with  several  detached  towni^ 
the  population  of  which  has  not  been  estimated.  Aurungabad  and  Dowlatabad  form  two 
great  ancient  capitals,  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  latter,  originally  called  Deo* 
ghir,  is  the  most  ancient ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  Mahomet  III.  made  extraordioaij 
efibrts  to  render  it  tlic  general  capital  of  Hindostan.  It  is  very  strongly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and,  being  well  fortified,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  the  Deccan.  Till  the  Mogul  ooih 
quest,  it  gave  name  to  the  province ;  but  Aurengzebe  conferred  the  former  appellation  (An- 
rungabad)  on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gurka,  which  he  soon  made  the  capital  of  the 
Deccan.  Both  cities  are  still  populous,  and  contain  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  At 
present,  they  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  ^izam.  Ahmednuggur,  once  the. capital 
of  anotlier  powerful  dynasty,  and  still  a  considerable  city,  is  now  included  in  the  Bntiih 
territory. 

Near  Dowlatabad  are  found  the  wonders  of  Ellora,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  toi^ 
prising  monuments  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture.  They  consist  of  an  entire  hill,  excavated 
into  a  range  of  highly  sculptured  and  ornamented  temples.  "  The  number  and  magaificenoe 
of  the  subterranean  temples,''  says  Mr.  Erskine,  "  the  extent  and  lolliness  of  some,  the 
endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in  others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  of  minute  traceiy, 
highly  wrought  pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines  and  colossal  statue^ 
astonish  but  distract  the  mind.''  It  appeared  truly  wonderfiil  "  that  such  prodigioas  efibrti 
of  labouj*  and  skill  should  remain,  from  times  certainly  not  barbarous,  without  a  trace  to  tell 
us  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  populous  and  powerful  nation  by  which 
they  were  completed."  The  courts  of  Indra,  of  Juggernaut,  of  Parasu  Rama,  the  IXxinMur 
Leyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  names  given  to  several  of  these  grand  excavatiooa.  Bot 
the  greatest  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the  one  called  KeyUu  or  paradise,  consistiiif 
of  a  conical  edifice,  separated  firom  the  rest,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  100  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  mytkologial 
sculptures. 

The  interior  of  the  Deccan,  to  the  eastward,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Hydrabad,  Naih 
dere,  Beeder,  and  the  greater  part  of  Berar,  composes  a  large  surviving  fragment  of  tlie 
Mogul  empire,  under  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  This  officer,  at  first  a  mere  vicenj, 
took  advantage,  like  others,  of  the  downfiill  of  the  empire,  to  assume  independence.  Havipf 
connected  himself  by  alliance  with  Britain,  he  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Mihrtttt 
empire,  and  finally  obtained  a  territory  extending  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length  by  200  m 
breadth,  and  containing  more  than  8,000,000  inhabitants.  Though  allowed,  however,  to 
carry  on  the  internal  government,  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  as  to  all  Ui 
foreign  relations;  and  a  subsidiary,  or,  more  properly,  a  ruling,  force  is  constantly  stationei 
in  his  capital.  So  irksome,  it  is  suspected,  does  the  Niza^n  feel  this  protection,  that  he  WM 
strongly  inclined,  in  the  last  war,  to  join  the  Mahratta  confederacy ;  but,  if  he  entertained 
any  such  intention,  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  deterred  him  firom  open  hoetilitieiL 
The  whole  of  this  territory  is  a  table-land,  diversified  by  hills  considerably  leas  lofty  tbaa 
those  of  the  Western  Deccan.  It  has  many  fertile  spots,  particularly  in  the  small  provinee 
of  Nandere,  extending  along  the  Godavery,  and  in  the  more  southerly  one  of  Beeder.  U 
benefits  little  by  its  exemption  from  foreign  internal  sway,  being  one  of  the  most  opprened 
and  misgoverned  districts  in  India,  without  wealth  or  population  adequate  to  its  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  no  flourishing  manufectures,  and  the  import  of  European  goods  is  not  mih 
posed  to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  25,0001. 

Hydrabad,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  may  be  considered  also  the  present 
capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  removal  of  the  Nizam  thither  fi-om  Aurungabad  having  attracted 
to  it  a  population  of  about  120,000.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  convert  it  into  a  military  position.  Though  not 
a  fine  city,  Hydrabad  contains  some  handsome  mosques;  and  the  Nizam  maintains,  oo  a 
smaller  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mogul  pomp.  He  has  large  magazines  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  fine  clotiis,  watches,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  him  hf 
European  embassies. 

About  six  miles  from  Hydrabad  is  Golconda,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  hu 
a  splendid  name  in  Europe,  firom  its  diamond  mines  in  the  subject  district  in  Gundwana.  It 
is  situat(Kl  on  a  high  rock,  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  to 
bo  impregnable.    No  European  has  ever  been  admitted.    Tho  vicinity  is  adorned  with  a 
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nomber  of  splendid  tombs.  Warangol,  about  fifty  miles  from  Hydrabad,  presents  only  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Telingana,  when  that  name,  now  only  applied  to  a  lan- 
guage, designated  a  large  extent  of  eastern  and  central  India.  Nandere  and  Beeder,  capitals 
of  their  respective  provinces,  are  both  fortified  towns,  but  not  of  remarkable  extent.  Of 
Beeder,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  its  vicinity  are  spoken  the  three  languages  of  the  east, 
west,  and  south ;  the  Telinga,  the  Mahratta,  and  Canara.  The  most  northerly  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  Nizam  consists  of  that  largest  part  of  Berar,  of  which  Ellichpoor  is  the  capital. 
The  province  is  high,  rude,  and  in  general  imperfectly  cultivated,  though  its  bullocks  are 
reckoned  the  best  in  Hindostan. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Berar,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  rugged  border  province  of 
Gundwana,  forms  the  domain  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpoor,  or  of  Berar,  chief  of  what  are  called 
the  Eastern  Mahrattas.  Ragojce  Bhoonslah,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  boasts  a  higher 
descent  than  the  Peishwa,  though  he  began  his  career  only  as  an  officer  under  that  person- 
age. In  18013,  he  joined  Scindia  against  Britain ;  but  the  signal  successes  gained  by  General 
Wellesley  obliged  him  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  the  district  of  Cuttack  in 
Orissa,  and  a  great  part  of  Berar.  In  1817,  the  rajah,  Appa  Sahib,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  lulled  the  British  into  security  by  lavish  professions  of  fidelity ;  but  on  the 
27th  of  November  the  Arabs  in  his  service  made  a  sudden  attack  on  their  corps  stationed  at 
Nagpoor,  and  it  was  not  without  great  loss  that  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
place.  The  rajah  then  offered  a  semblance  of  submission ;  but  soon  afterwards  seized  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  and  joining  the  enemy.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  converted  him 
into  an  exile  and  a  fiigitive.  The  British  placed  on  the  throne  his  son,  a  youth ;  but  arranged 
that  all  affairs  should  be  carried  on  by  a  regency,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  their 
own  resident.  Nagpoor,  chief  among"  the  cities  of  the  rajah,  raised  from  a  village  by  Ragojee 
Bhoonslah,  contains  about  80,000  mhabitants,  but  is  meanly  built,  and  possesses  no  great 
strength  as  a  fortress.  The  bulwark  of  the  territory  is  considered  to  be  Gawilghur,  in  &nir. 
This  strong-hold,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort,  is  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  impregnable,  till  1803,  when  it  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  the 
army  of  General  Wellesley. 

Gundwana,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  poorest  and  rudest  province  of  Hindostan.  It 
is  mountainous,  ill-watered,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  it  was  consequently 
almost  neglected  by  the  Mogul  potentates,  and  left  to  the  Goands,  its  almost  savage  na- 
tive possessors.  When  the  Mahrattas,  however,  established  a  government  at  Nagpoor, 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  parts  that  were  at  all  valuable  or  cultivated,  and  tlie  Goands 
were  driven  into  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts,  firom  whence  they  descend  only 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder. 

Orissa,  to  the  east  of  Gundwana,  occupies  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Deccan,  firom  the 
Camatic  to  Bengal.  The  interior,  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Ghauts, 
it  still  more  rugged  than  Gundwana :  it  is  marshy,  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  by  a 
dangerous  malady,  called  the  hill-fever.  The  Oureas,  a  tribe  of  fierce  and  rude  natives, 
inhabit  these  wild  recesses,  and  render  themselves  formidable  to  the  Mahrattas ;  but  the 
influence  of  British  law  has  converted  them  into  peaceable  subjects.  The  three  great 
rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  and  Kistna,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea ;  the  first 
at  the  northern,  and  the  two  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  province. 

The  Circars,  comprising  that  part  of  Orissa  which  is  situated  between  the  Ghauts  and 
the  BCSL,  is  of  quite  a  ditforpnt  character  from  the  interior  regions  now  described:  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  Hindostan;  equal  to  the  Camatic  in  fertility, 
and  superior  in  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  as  being  the  first  territory 
of  any  considerable  extent  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  French,  in  17r)9,  havin^r  been  driven  from  Masulipatam,  Lord  Clive  obtained  firom  the 
Mogul  the  grant  of  the  torritory ;  and  the  Nizam,  though  then  in  actual  possession,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  dispute  the  transaction.  The  internal  government  has  not  been  materially 
altered,  the  villages  being  ruled  according  to  their  ancient  institutions ;  but  the  power  of 
the  zemindar,  who,  at  the  first  occupation,  could  assemble  41,000  troops,  has  been  greatly 
broken.  Calicoes  and  chintzes  are  the  staple  manufacture,  the  finest  of  which  are  produced 
on  the  island  of  Nagur,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Godavery.  These  manufactures  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  and  various  parts  of  the  Easlj  but  particularly  to  Persia,  where  the 
demand  for  thcni  is  most  extensive.  The  Circars  are  five  in  number;  Guntoor,  Condapilly, 
Ellore,  Rajamundry,  and  Cicacole :  Masulipatam  has  lately  been  considered  as  forming  a 
sixth. 

The  important  trade  of  this  district  centres  almost  entirely  in  Masulipatam,  a  large  sea- 
port, with  the  l)est  harbour  in  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Comorin.     More  than  half  of  its 
exports  are  to  Bassora,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Madras,  which  it  supplies  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain. 
Cuttack,  traversed  by  the  lower  Mahanuddy,  forms  an  extensive  district,  connecting  the 
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Circars  with  Bengal.  It  is  in  many  paiU  fertile,  with  aorae  11(i<iriahtii|f  nMnn&ctiirM;  ud 
it  supports  a  population  of  1,2UU,OUO  people.  Cuttack,  the  capital,  situated  on  a  brad 
channel  of  the  Mahanuddy,  is  a.  town  of  importance.  But  the  moat  remarkable  diatrict  and 
place  is  in  tlte  holy  land  of  Juggernaut,  wbicli  comprises  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  tad  hu 
ulrea^ly  been  described  as  die  strange  and  horrible  scene  of  Indiftn  fanaticicm  and  idol- 

-       --^  g  purposely  reseired  the  coait,  which  diatdaya  a  elM^ 

It  contains  one  grand  feature,  Bombay  (_fyf.  6MIl), 
the  western  capital  of  Britiah  India,  nk 
city  is  situated  on  a  small  island  cmiwcttd 
by  an  artificial  causeway  with  the  larger  oat 
(^  Salsette.  It  commaiids  a  beautifiil  view 
over  a  bey,  diversified  with  roc^  islets,  tai 
crowned  by  a  back-ground  of  lofty  and  pi^ 
turesque  hills.  Tanns,  in  Salsette,  waa  tin 
oriirinal  settlement  of  the  Portngueae.  At- 
tracted by  the  line  harbour  of  Bombay,  tb^ 
erected  a  small  fort  there;  hot  none  of  their 
establishments  on  this  coast  were  allowed  to 
rival  Goa.  In  1661,  Bombay  was  ceded  to 
Charles  IL,  as  part  of  Queen  Catherine'*  pn^ 
tion;  two  or  three  years  sfler,  a  seltlcmpnt  was  established,  and  in  1686  the  chief  seat  of 
English  trade  was  trmiBferred  thither  from  Surat,  Since  that  time,  Bombay, 
considerable  vicissitudca,  Iib^  continued  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  constfnt  increase, 
become  the  great  emporltmi  of  western  India,  with  s  population  of  220,000.  0 
about  6000  are  Porsces,  the  most  wealtliy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  whom  ,  .  , . . 
mainly  supported.  There  ore  also  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguese  in  consaderaM 
hers;  but  the  Hindoos  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  presidency  of  Bonl 
not  of  the  same  extent  with  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  empire,  being  clcaely 
in  by  tlie  great  holds  of  Mahntta  power  in  the  Deccan.  It  includes,  however.  Stmt,  Hh 
roach,  and  the  finest  districts  of  Guzerat;  and  thus  comprehends  a  population  of  about 
6^50.0UU.  Bombay  has  e  govcnnr  and  council,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  tfovenimeBt  at 
Calcutta.  It  coiiUiins  also  a  court  of  judicature,  administered  by  a  single  judge,  with  tbi 
title  of  Recorder.  The  number  of  civil  servants  in  the  establishment  smounled,  in  1811,  to 
seventy-four,  nnd  the  appointments  of  the  whole  civil  service  to  174,238/.  A  literary  aodotv 
has  been  establiiihcd  at  Bombny,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  exploring  the  learning,  history,  ad 
antiquities  of  India.  The  commerce  direct  with  Britain  is  not  so  extensive  km  that  oT  Un 
other  two  presidencies,  the  adjacent  territory  affording  few  of  the  staple  Indian  ci 
The  exports,  not  exceeding  '200,00(U.,  consist  chiefly  of  miscellaneous  articlea,  e 
fhnn  different  parts  of  India.  The  Concan  and  Guzerat  supply  it  with  grain  and  proviMMi 
and  the  latter  with  fine  manulacturrs,  which  are  re-exported  to  every  part  of  the  BMt 
Pepper  and  other  epices  are  drawn  from  Canora,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantity  from  BemL 
The  cinnmunication  with  China  is  extensive,  that  empire  fiimishing  many  articlea  suite?  to 
the  consumption  of  the  natives,  and  receiving  a  large  supply  of  opium.  The  imercaona 
with  Culch,  Sitide,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  also  considerable.  The  total  imports,  in  ISll-lS, 
amounted  to  16,97l),000  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  I4AW.0O0. 

The  vicinity  uf  Bombay  is  distinguished  by  the  most  sncient  and  remarkable  of  the  rel^ 

__  gious  structures  formed  by  the  Hlfr 

dons.     The  most  eelebrated  io  thai 

of  Elephants  (Jig.  Kfl.),  oa  a  hmU 

adjoining  Island  of  the  same  nanA 

It  IS  situated  about  three-qoarten  «f 

a  mile  up  the  side  of  a  m 

from  the  rocks  of  which  ii 

tircly  excavated.     The  entry  io  bf 

four  rows  of  msssive  columnst  fana- 

mg  three  magniflcentavenuea.  "Hw 

interior   is  220  feet  lon|;  by   ISO 

broad    but  little  more  than  fiftoon 

„^„^.  feet  in  height     The  most  reroaik- 

""'" "" "'  able  object  consists  in  three  cokaoal 

heads,  which  have  been  suppoecd  to  Iw  those  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity;  but  it  seem*  bov 

agreed  that  they  are  only  different  representations  of  Siva. 

The  caves  of  Kenneri,  on  the  larger  island  of  Salsette ;  and  those  of  Carii,  on  the  an»- 
ailfisbOTeof  the  continent,  present  phenomena  almootequalljottiking.  The  moontain  oflUB- 


\ 
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nai,  Mcconling  to  Mr.  Forbes,  Hppean  to  hare  had  e.  city  hewn  in  iu  rocky  Bidet  (fi^.  632.X 

gw  capable  of  containing  tnsDythouaind  bhabitanta. 

.--  TberearetankB,temiceB,flight8ofBteps;  every 

>'^.      ,  .1    ..-  -  thing  that  could  conduce  lo  their  acconmroda- 

tion :  yet  the  ground  ib  now  never  trodden  by  a 
human  footstep,  except  that  of  the  curious  tra- 
veller. There  ia  a  cavern-temple,  the  bterior 
(_fiK.633.)  of  which,  though  less  spacious  than 
that  of  Elephanla,  ia  loftier,  and  adorned  with 

temple  at  Carli  ia  on  a  still  greater  scale  than 
that  of  Kennerl 

The  coast  extending  south  trom  Bombay  is 
called  Cancan.  It  consists  of  a  atrip  of  terri- 
tory about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  sloping  down 
from  the  Ghauta  lo  the  sea.  Though  unSmn  in 
its  ft^eneral  character,  it  ia  broken  into  a  number 
of  little  bays  and  harbours,  while  the  liiinjr 
grounds  behind  afford  an  extensive  proapect 
over  the  aea.  These  advantages,  in  a  maritime 
dirtrict.  which  forms  a  great  conunercial  thoroughftre  between  floutiahing  states,  caused  it 
to  be  frequented  at  an  earl;  period 
by  predatory  adventurers,  and  it  then 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  "  cout 
of  the  pirates,"  which  has  ever  since 
been  strictly  applicable.  Towards 
the  cloec  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Angria,  a  piratical  chief,  esta- 
blished there  an  extensive  power, 
which  yielded,  however,  in  1756,  to 
the  united  arms  of  the  British  and 
the  Mahiattas.  The  territory  was 
at  first  annexed  to  that  of  the  Poo* 
nah  Mahratlaa;  but  it  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  asmall  portion,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rajah  of  Colapoor,  and 
almost  wholly  under  Britie^  control. 
Goe,  at  the  southern  enlremity  of 
the  Concan,  havintr  bron  c.iptureJ  by  the  Portuguese  in  1510, became  their  principal  settle- 
ment, and  wa^  luriir  the  Kurriprnn  CBpttal  of  India.  Even  in  its  present  utter  decay,  it 
,  retains  traces  of  its  early  mngniliccnce.  The  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of  the  Augustinet, 
are  superior  to  any  other  iipecimens  of  European,  and  perhapu  of  native,  architecture  in 
India.  It  retains  an  air  of  cloomy  monastic  prandeur,  A  territory  of  forty  miles  in  length, 
utd  twenty  in  breodtli,  is  still  dependent  upon  it;  but  the  settlement  seems  almoat  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  government  at  home. 

Kt.B«ECT.  i.—  The  South  of  India. 

In  passinff  the  confines  of  Viziapoor  and  the  Concan,  we  leave  all  that  ever  constituted 
part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  or  at  least  was  regtilarly  apportioned  among  its  provinces.  The 
■Duth  of  India,  reaching  from  this  point  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
kinedoms  always  independent,  tmtil  they  were  absorbed  under  the  dominion  of  Britain. 

We  shall  bfgin  with  tlie  maritime  tract  of  Malabar.  This  name  properly  belonj™  to  a 
■nail  kingdom,  of  whicli  the  capital,  Calicut,  was  found  by  the  first  Portuguese  navigatora 
to  be  thf  s<^t  of  a  moft  ample  dominion,  under  a  sovereign  called  the  ^amorin.  Hence 
Malabar  has  extended  iL«  name  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  has  even  been 
amlied  limscly  to  nil  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  aa  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Con- 
tiiCernJ  af  the  con5l  r-'acliing  from  the  Concan  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  forma  a  region  500  miles 
in  l"n?lh,  thirty  tir  (i^ty  in  breadth,  interposed  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  almost 
coDltnuoiia  rhain  of  the  Western  GhautK.  This  position  eupplios  it  with  copious  moisture. 
Its  surface,  ntirj'-il,  rocky,  and  irrcjrular.  may  he  rendered  highly  productive  with  caiefnl 
cullivnlion.  wliich  in  [renerally  hei^towod.  It  yields  very  large  crops  of  rice,  forming  an 
anicle  of  export  In  ll-iiiibiy  and  the  northern  caa»ts.  But  the  staple  of  its  European 
cfBinni'rro  is  p-'pp'T.  prixluccil  in  greater  abundance  and  peril?ction  tlian  in  any  other  part 
of  the  ^|i.)ie.  Ii  prmlito'^.  n1»n.  very  copiously,  the  noted  Indian  luxurv  of  the  betel  leaf 
and  anva  mit ;  liljcu.  |ue  (rinser.  nnlamoms,  and  several  other  spices.  The  upper  districts 
aho-ind  wiili  line  ijmW.  p^irijnilnrly  the  teak,  so  pre.eminentjy  valuable  for  shi p. building ; 
n'.if  K.-inilHl.  >upnn,  anil  other  dyeing  and  omamenlai  woods.     The  region  does  not  contain 
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any  fine  or  flourishing  manufactures ;  but  with  its  grain,  timber,  and  spices,  parchases  te 
fine  cottons  of  Guzerat 

Social  life,  throunrhout  Malabar,  presents  a  varied  and  often  very  peculiar  aspect  Hm 
original  structure  of  Hindoo  society  has  not  been  altered  by  foreign  conquests,  though  varied 
oy  some  casual  migrations;  but  it  has  assumed  within  itself  some  forms  decidedly  in  contrast 
with  those  which  it  elsewhere  exiiibits.  The  tyrannical  prejudices  of  caste  are  carried  to  a 
more  violent  and  inhuman  pitch  than  in  the  rest  of  India.  If  a  cultivator  (tiar)  or  fishemui 
(mucua)  presume  to  touch  one  of  the  nairs,  or  military  class,  the  nair  is  considered  fUlj 
justified  in  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  fate  befalls  the  paria  who  ventures  even  to 
look  him  in  the  fiice,  and  does  not,  on  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  instantly  take  flight  Thk 
last  race  are  all  slaves ;  a  condition  not  common  in  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  But  there  ii 
another  class  of  sufierers,  whom  a  barbarous  pride  has  stripped  beyond  any  other  of  the  molt 
common  rights  of  humanity.  The  niadis  are  excluded  from  all  human  intercourse,  ibrosd 
to  wander  in  unfrequented  places,  without  any  means  of  support,  except  the  alms  of  passen- 
gers. These  they  endeavour  to  attract,  by  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  public 
road,  and  "  howling  like  hungry  dogs,"  till  the  charitable  wayfarer  lays  on  the  ground  some 
donation,  which,  after  his  departure,  they  hastily  carry  off. 

While  these  unhappy  races  are  kept  in  the  lowest  misery,  the  nairs,  or  nobles^  revel  in 
extravagant  pomp  and  gaiety.  This  remarkable  body  are,  m  the  Hindoo  system,  classed  ts 
sudras,  though  thoy  rank  immediately  under  the  brahmins,  the  intermediate  classes  being 
here  wanting.  Indeed,  they  are  manifestly  equal  in  dignity  with  the  cshatryas  of  N<»ti^ 
western  Hindostan.  Their  most  peculiar  but  least  honourable  characteristic  consists  in  te 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  nair  females.  For  them  a  system  of  the  most  shamelesi 
profligacy  is  marked  out,  and  enforced  even  by  sacred  sanctions.  They  are  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  aliment  transmitted  to  them  by  their  husband,  whom  they  most 
not,  however,  see,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with :  a  single  instance  of  such  connexion  would 
be  considered  scandalous.  They  reside  with  their  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  with  their 
brother ;  and  they  are  allowed,  and  regard  it  an  honour,  to  attract  as  many  lovers  as  possible, 
provided  they  be  of  equal  or  superior  rank.  It  is  thus  considered  a  ridiculous  question  to 
ask  a  nair  who  is  his  father.  The  only  real  parentage  rests  with  the  brother  of  the  wife^ 
whose  children  are  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  whom  all  his  property  and  titki 
are  transmitted. 

A  striking  peculiarity,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  consists  in  the  early  colonies  of  ChristiuM 
and  Jews,  which  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  its  population.  So  numerous  are  the  former, 
as  to  give  Malabar,  in  many  quarters,  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  country :  they  are  com- 
puted, on  the  whole,  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  They  derive  from  a  somewhat  ^btfol 
tradition  the  title  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas ;  yet  their  origin  really  does  not  app^ir  to  be 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  Their  original  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive; 
but  the  Portuguese,  who  at  an  early  period  l^came  masters  of  this  coast,  considering  soeh 
worship  as  heresy,  began  a  violent  persecution,  by  which  tliese  poor  people  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  into  their  churches  saints  and  images,  to  embrace  the  doctrmes  of  purffilofj 
and  transubstantiation,  and  to  treat  the  marriage  of  priests  as  unlawful.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  induced  to  hear  the  service  read  in  Latin :  the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to 
concede  this  point,  and  allow  the  use  of  the  Syriac.  A  sort  of  Syro-Roman  church  was  thns 
formed ;  but  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  on  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Travancore,  discoveied 
a  body  of  these  Christians  in  their  original  simplicity.  The  intelligence  of  the  people,  the 
virtuous  liberty  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  seemed  to  indicate  a  Fh>- 
testant  country.  They  were  poor,  having  sufiered  much  from  the  Portuguese,  but  now  e^joy 
almost  entire  toleration. 

The  Jews  of  Malabar,  who  amount  to  about  90,000,  are  divided  into  White  and  Black, 
forming  quite  distinct  classes ;  the  white  considering  the  other  as  comparativelv  low  uid 
impure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  not  very  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jfenisalem; 
and  in  490  obtained  the  gift  of  the  city  of  Cranganore ;  but,  having  incurred  the  hostility 
of  a  neighbouring  potentate,  this  settlement  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The  black  Jews 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Hindoo  converts ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  rather  imagines  them 
to  be  of  an  earlier  race,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Both  tribes 
have  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  preserved  in  a  stata 
of  tolerable  purity. 

In  surveying  this  coast  in  detail,  we  begin  with  Canara,  which  extends  along  the  sea  aboot 
200  miles.  The  northern  part  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  chiefly  teak  wood ;  but  the  southern, 
called  by  the  natives  Tulava,  is  well  cultivated,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The 
former  contains  about  7000,  the  latter  about  80,000  houses ;  and  we  mav  reckon  about  fife 
inhabitants  to  each  house.  Hindoos  of  that  peculiar  sect  called  the  Jains  abound  in  the 
country.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Christians ;  but  the  sea-coast  is  chiefly 
possessed  by  a  class  of  Mahometans  called  Moplays,  apparently  emigrants  flrom  Arabia. 
Through  their  means,  Hyder  and  Tippoo  were  complete  masters  of  Canara,  and  the  latter 
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carried  on  a  violent  persecution  against  the  professors  of  all  other  religions.  After  his  ftll, 
however,  Canara,  in  1799,  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominion,  and  toleration  was  restored. 

The  principal  city  of  Canara  is  Mangalore,  long  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  sufiered  in 
the  war  between  the  Mysore  sovereigns  and  the  British  government.  Being  taken  by  the 
British  in  1733,  it  was  defended  with  extraordinary  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  Tippoa 
In  the  following  year,  it  was  surrendered  by  treaty  to  that  prince,  who  then  dismantled  the 
fortifications.  Since  coming  under  British  dominion,  Mangalore  has  flourished,  and  carries 
OQ  a  very  great  export  of  rice.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  very  beautiful  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  considerable  river.  The  port  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  water ;  but  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  good.  Onore, 
Carwar,  and  Barcelore  were  deprived,  by  the  devastations  of  Tippoo,  of  the  great  trade  they 
once  possessed,  but  arc  reviving  under  British  auspices. 

Proceeding  southwards,  tlie  next  district  is  that  of  Malabar  Proper,  which  occupies  about 
200  miles  of  coast,  and  contains  upwards  of  690,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  immediately 
along  tiic  shore  is  poor  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  it  consists  of  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  with  fertile  valleys  interposed.  Pepper,  abundantly  raised  in  the 
hill-forests  of  this  country,  forms  the  staple  of  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade.  Calicut, 
which  first  gave  to  De  Gama  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Indian  cities,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Zamorin,  whose  empire  then  extended  wide  along  Malabar.  Its  power  was  materially 
broken  by  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Portuguese ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  In  the  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  Britain  derived  some  aid  from  the  native  chiefs, 
who  in  return  were  invested  with  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  regular  tribute.  Between  powers  placed  in  so  delicate  a  relation,  dissensions 
were  not  long  of  arising ;  and  conflicts  ensued,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  British, 
who  assumed  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  this  country,  its  territory  being  annexed  to  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  Zamorin,  like  the  Mogul,  is  now  a  stipendiary  of  the  British  Indian 
government. 

Calicut,  the  once  proud  capital  of  Malabar,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tippoo;  but,  as 
soon  as  British  ascendency  permitted,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  that  local  attachment 
which  is  strong  in  India,  hastened  to  return.  It  is  now  supposed  to  contain  from  20,000  to 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  improving  trade.  The  most  remarkable  modem  city,  how- 
ever, has  been  Cananorc,  the  seat  of  a  great  female  potentate  called  the  Biby ;  and,  fh>m  its 
almost  impregnable  position,  regarded  as  the  main  hold  of  tlie  Moplays  or  Mahometans  of 
Malabar.  The  Biby  is  still  allowed  to  administer  Cananore  and  the  fine  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  She  carries  on  also  considerable  mercantile  transactions  with  Bengal 
and  Arabia,  and  includes  in  her  sovereignty  the  Laccadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  shoaly 
islets,  facing  the  coast  of  Malabar,  at  the  distance  of  from  seventh-five  to  150  miles.  They, 
however,  produce  nothing  but  betel  and  plantains,  and  are  inhabited  by  poor  Moplay  fisher- 
men. Tellichery,  long  the  principal  English  settlement  and  seat  of  trade,  still  contains  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a  polished  society :  but  since  tlie  capture,  in  1793,  of  Mahe,  then  the 
principal  French  settlement,  tlic  preference  has  been  given  to  that  place,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  a  particularly  fine  situation. 

South  of  Malabar  Proper  is  the  small  province  of  Cochin,  which  presents  the  same  general 
aspect  as  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  abounds  in  teak  timber,  though  the  finest 
trees  have  now  been  cut,  without  any  care  to  renew  them.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  colo- 
nies are  particularly  numerous  in  this  territory.  Cochin,  the  capital,  was  the  first  point  at 
which  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  erect  a  fort.  In  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  rendered  by  tlicni  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  India.  The  rajah  has  main- 
tained his  independence  better  than  most  Hindoo  princes.  He  was  merely  tributary  to  Tippoo, 
and  is  allowed  even  by  Britain  to  carry  on  the  internal  affiiirs  of  his  state,  though  under  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tribute.  Cochin  still  enjoys  a  considerable  trade.  Ten  miles  to  the  north 
is  Cranganore,  which  the  Portuguese  have  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop*s  see,  holding  authority 
over  eighty-nine  churches. 

The  extended  line  of  coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin  is  filled  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  They  contain  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  possess  all  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast.  The  inland  districts,  in  particular,  are  remarkable 
for  fertility  and  beauty.  They  exhibit  a  varied  scene,  consisting  of  hills  clothed  with  lofly 
forests;  and  of  winding  streams,  with  valleys  clad  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  are 
perfumed  with  numberless  aromatic  plants.  Besides  the  staple  article  of  pepper,  Travancore 
yields  fringor,  turmeric,  and  inferior  species  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  The  rajah,  like  that 
of  Cochin,  conducts  the  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions,  but  on  a  footing  completely  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  Company.  An  attempt  made  in  1809  to  shake  off  this  yoke  only  riveted 
his  chains  the  closer.  Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  situated  somewhat  up  the  country, 
in  a  soil  of  white  sand ;  but  it  is  much  decayed  since  the  rajah  removed  to  a  new  palace,  built 
on  the  European  model,  at  Trivandapatam.  Trivander,  Ccxilan,  Anjengo,  and  CcJeflhy,  aflbrd 
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convenient  havens  for  trade,  though  the  strong  currents  which  run  along  the  coait 
navigation  difficult 

At  the  extreme  point  of  the  territory  of  Travoncore  is  situated  Cape  Comorin,  the  soutbem 
boundary  of  India ;  a  bold  and  commanding  feature,  which  presents  to  the  ocean  a  lofty  hDl 
covered  with  the  most  brilliant  vcnlure ;  but  the  rocks  scattered  along  the  shore  render  it 
necessary  for  the  navigator  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

After  turning  Cape  Comorin,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  extensive  territory,  to  whidi 
Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Carnatic.  It  stretches  about  500  miles  along  the  coai^ 
as  far  as  Montapilly,  thus  stopping  somewhat  short  of  the  great  natural  boanaary  of  the 
KLstna.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chain  of  Eastern  Gliauts,  running,  like  the  Wei^ 
em,  parallel  to  the  coast  One  of  these  divisions  is  called  the  Carnatic  above,  and  the  other 
the  Carnatic  below,  the  Ghauts ;  but  the  former  is  better  known,  and  will  be  described,  undv 
the  title  of  Mysore ;  and  the  territory  on  the  coast  will  be  here  considered  as  the  pcxiptf 
Carnatic.  It  is  called  also  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and,  though  in  its  general  structom 
similar  to  Malabar,  presents  some  marked  differences.  The  mountains  are  distant  frm 
the  sea  filly,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  miles;  and,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  vast  and 
majestic  woods,  are  in  most  places  naked  and  rocky.  The  region  is  watered  hy  eerenl 
great  rivers,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts,  and  running  across  the  whole  peninsula,  among 
which  the  Cavery  stands  pre-eminent.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  instead  of  numberlea 
torrents  dashing*  down  the  sides  of  tlio  hills,  and  requiring  only  to  be  confined  and  jrnided, 
this  tract  contains  large  arid  plains,  to  which  the  industrious  husbandman  can  with  difficulty, 
by  canals  and  tanks,  convey  the  necessary  moisture.  The  Ghauts,  also,  from  their  great 
altitude,  intercept  the  heavy  rains  which  the  monsoon  brings  on  the  western  coaet;  and 
there  are  only  occasional  showers,  from  May  to  June,  to  fertilise  the  ground  and  cool  tlia 
intensity  of  the  heat  Hence  the  Carnatic,  in  seasons  of  drought,  is  subject  to  severer  famuMi 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Yet,  though  there  are  many  barren  tracts,  the  country,  on 
the  whole,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  very  productive. 

The  population  of  the  Carnatic  is  estimated  at  5,000,000 ;  of  which  a  peculiarly  laifB 
proportion  consists  of  native  Hindoos.  The  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  did  not  reach  it 
before  the  fourteentii  century ;  nor  was  the  subjection  nearly  complete  until  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe.  A  race  of  Mogul  viceroys  was  then  established  at  Arcot,  who,  on  the  fill  of 
the  empire,  set  up  an  independent  power.  Pressed,  however,  by  the  overwhelming  Ibrce  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Mysore,  they  were  forced  to  implore  British  aid.  The  Company  readfly 
interposed,  and,  aRer  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  subverted  the  throne  of  llyder  ana 
Tippoo.  The  Nabob,  however,  then  found,  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  hid  defenden; 
and  his  attempts  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dependence  afibrded  them  ground  fir 
proceeding  to  farther  extremities.  On  the  death  of  the  reigning  Nabob  in  1801,  his  suceeoHT 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  territories  was  tranafeind 
to  the  Company :  and  there  was  reserved  to  himself  only  from  two  to  three  lacs  of  pagodai^ 
and  a  portion  of  household  lands.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  eight  districts  or  ool- 
lectorships,  administered  by  British  officers.  Arcot  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  chiei^ 
peopled  by  Mussulmans;  and  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  there  are  emigrants  fioa 
Arabia,  though  not  in  nearly  so  great  numbers  as  on  the  Malabar  coast  The  rest  of  tfai 
population  is  Hindoo,  ami  the  customs  and  religion  of  this  native  race  have  been  prcsenred 
here  in  unusual  purity.  The  pagodas  are  extremely  numorou!<,  and  rival  in  splendour  tboM 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Benares  and  Allahabad.  The  Brahmins,  not  generally  opprcaBcd»  ai 
elsewhere  under  Mahometan  ascendencv,  had  intrusted  to  them  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments in  the  state  and  revenue.  Another  class,  almost  peculiar  to  this  district,  is  that  of 
the  Polygars.  Originally  district  officers  of  the  British  government,  they  took  advantapa 
of  its  periods  of  weakness,  and  erected  castles,  from  which,  like  too  many  of  the  baronial 
chiefs  m  tlie  feudal  agt^s,  thoy  plundered  and  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  Govern- 
ment were  oflen  obliged  to  purchaHe  their  orderly  behaviour  by  giving  them  an  independent 
power  and  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  class  whose  subjection  proved  so  expensive  to  Britaini 
The  Carnatic  is  much  more  of  a  manufacturing  country  than  Malabar;  yet  it  does  not  pnh 
duce  those  fme  fabrics  which  distinguish  Bengal  and  the  Circars.  Piece  goods,  blue  dothib 
chintzes,  &c.,  all  of  a  coarser  kind,  are  its  principal  product 

Our  detailed  survey  of  tlie  Carnatic  must  begin  with  Madras,  now  its  capita],  and  that  of 
the  BritiHh  i)ossessions  on  the  eastern  coast  The  choice,  as  in  many  other  countries,  faaa 
not  been  so  happy  (^  that  made  by  the  French ;  Pondicherry  being  every  way  a  finer  and 
more  convenient  station.  Madras  has  no  harbour;  but  a  mere  road,  through  which  mnaa 
strong  current,  and  which  is  oflen  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach  breaks  bd 
strong  and  continual  a  surf,  that  only  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light  boats,  the  thin  i^anks 
of  which  are  sewed  toirether  witli  the  tough  grass  of  the  country,  can,  by  the  dexteroofl 
management  of  the  natives,  be  rowed  across  it  For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  und 
messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a  ratamtiran,  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fastened 
together,  with  which  they  encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  whan 
swept  off  bv  the  waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.    The  sums,  however,  now  invested  in  the 
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▼arious  edifices  of  Madras  as  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  are  so  mat,  that  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  government  to  another  place  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Fort  St  George,  planned 
by  Mr.  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  a  strong 
and  handsome  fortress,  not  nearly  on  so  great  a  scale  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  but  more 
advantageously  situated,  and  defensible  by  a  smaller  number  of  men.  The  public  offices 
and  storehou^  form  a  range  of  handsome  buildings  along  the  beach,  their  upper  stories 
being  adorned  by  colonnades  resting  on  arched  bases.  With  this  exception,  European  Madras 
is  merely  an  assemblage  of  country  houses  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  consist  usually  only  of  one  story,  and  are  of 
a  light  and  elegant  structure,  having  porticoes  and  verandas  supported  by  columns  covered 
with  that  fine  polished  composition  of  shell  limestone  called  chunam.  The  diligent  hand 
of  art  has  covered  with  verdure  a  somewhat  arid  and  ungrateful  soil ;  but  fruits  and  flowers 
are  still  raised  with  some  difficulty.  The  mode  of  living  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Calcutta, 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  morning,  from  nine  to  eleven,  is  spent  in  calling  and  visit- 
ing ;  at  two,  a  substantial  meal,  called  tifin,  is  taken ;  at  five,  when  the  air  becomes  more 
cool,  the  family  usually  drive  out;  and  at  seven  or  eight,  a  late  dinner  concludes  the  day. 
The  Black  Town  is  extensive,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents,  of  minarets  and  ptigodas 
mixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  is  striking  from  a  distance ;  but  the  interior,  like  that  ofmoet 
Asiatic  towns,  consists  of  poor  bamboo  cottages  thatched  with  leaves.  There  are,  however, 
some  great  native  merchants,  who  have  splendid  mansions  in  the  Oriental  st^le.  The  com- 
merce of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  other  two  presidencies ;  piece  goods  firom 
the  Circars  and  the  southern  Camatic  forming  the  only  considerable  article. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  the  district  of  Chingleput,  originally  obtained  as  a  jaghire 
from  the  Mogul,  and  still  kept  up  as  a  distinct  collectorship.  Though  the  soil  be  generally 
dry,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  tolerable  crops  of  rice.  The  town  of  Chingleput  is  some- 
what inland,  and  not  of  much  importance.  About  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras  is 
Mahabalipoor,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,  called  also  the  Seven  Pagodaa  It  consists  of  a 
range  of  sculptured  edifices  representing  the  exploits  of  Bali,  Krishna,  and  other  chiefe  cele- 
brated in  the  Mahabarat.  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  a  colossal  image  of  whom  is  found  in  the 
principal  temple.  The  monuments,  though  not  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  India,  are  said  to  be  very  beautifully  executed.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
Tripatti,  one  of  the  most  crowded  scenes  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage ;  the  ceremonies  of  which, 
however,  Europeans,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  admitted  to  view. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  French  empire  in  India. 
This  empire,  founded  in  1749  by  M.  Dupleix,  presented  for  some  time  a  brilliant  aspect,  and, 
■econded  by  native  alliances,  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East  Although  the  French  were,  however,  skilful  in  their  negotiations  with  the  native 
powers,  their  intolerant  spirit  led  them  to  refuse  to  the  people  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  must  have  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  hold  any  large  territorial 
possessions.  In  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  Pondicherry  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British ;  and,  though  restored  by  subsequent  treaties,  never,  on  the  renewal  of  war, 
made  any  effectual  resistance.  Pondicherry  was  raised  by  the  French  from  a  village  to  be 
the  handsomest  European  city  in  India.  It  contained  many  fine  houses  in  the  European 
style;  and  the  high  culture  of  the  vicinity,  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  neatly  oon- 
stnicted  bridges,  the  roads  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  adorned  by  statues,  gave  to  the 
sorroundinsT  district  the  appearance  of  a  great  garden.  The  inhabitants  have  suffered  much 
by  repeated  hostilities,  and,  being  unfavourably  situated  for  trade,  have  been  unable  to  retrieve 
their  affairs.  In  this  last  respect,  Pondicherry  is  surpassed  by  Cuddalore,  a  well-built  town, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river.  In  war,  it  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pondicherry ; 
though  its  capture  in  1783  was  not  effected  without  very  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Briti^ 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  an  important  territory,  consisting  of  the  delta  of  the  Cavery, 
a  large  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts  on  the  borders  of  Malabar,  traverses 
Mysore,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  The  Hindoos  attach  to  its  stream 
a  peculiarly  sacred  character.  At  Trichinopoly,  about  100  miles  above  the  sea,  it  separates 
into  two  qrcat  branches,  one  retaining  the  original  name,  and  another  called  Coleroon.  Nu- 
merous channels  Horived  from  these  convert  the  region  into  a  delta,  not  surpassed  by  any 
part  of  E<n'pt  or  lionc^al  in  culture  and  fertility.  Art  has  been  industriously  employed  to 
improve  these  natural  advantages.  Immense  mounds  have  been  erected,  to  prevent  the 
tendency  shown  by  tlie  two  channels  at  one  place  to  reunite ;  and  artificial  canals  convey  to 
every  quarter  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  consists  of  rice,  grain,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  indigo,  which  are  largely  exported.  The  population  introduced  by  Mogul  conquest 
has  never  reached  Tanjore,  and  the  only  Mahometans  consist  of  a  few  refugees  from  Arabia. 
This  country,  therefore,  has  retained,  almost  entire,  the  ancient  religion,  constitution,  and 
manners  of  India.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of^its  pagodas  and  other 
edifices  destined  to  reliirious  worship.  Tanjore  was  governed  by  an  independent  rajah  until 
1799,  when  the  British  took  advantage  of*^  their  ascendency  to  oblige  him  to  resign  the 
administration,  accepting  a  revenue  of  a  lack  of  rupees  (10,000/.X  with  other  alkmmoes, 
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eomewhnt  exceeding  thtt  amount     He  was  alao  permitted,  in  time  of  peace  011I7,  to  Incf 

ponemion  of  the  strong  tbrtressea  by  which  bis  capital  is  defended. 

The  city  of  Tanjore  may  be  conaidered  as  the  native  capital  of  Southern  India,  and  tha 

rival  of  Benares  in  leaminfr,  aplei^ 

'  I  pagoda' 

g  front  tl 


greatly  celebrated. 
ground  by  twelve  su 
and  cfrasidcred  the  finest  ppecinMa 
of  that  species  of  Etiuctura  euit- 
ing  in  India  (Jg.  B34.}.  A  col- 
lege is  nlao  attached  to  it,  ^W 
place  is  six  miles  in  circuDiieir — 
and  contains  two  large  and  M 
fbrta,  the  unatleat  of  which  iai 
a  mile  in  circumference,  son 
ed  with  a  broad  and  de«p  ditch,  cot 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  one  of  tbae 
forts  is  tlic  pagoda,  end  in  the  otbcc 
the  paiacc  of  the  rajah,  who  ia  at 
lowed  at  present  to  garriaDO  botk 
Trjchinopoly  in  a  large  and  strong  city,  farther  up  the  Cavery,  and  distinj^iahed  bf  hninj 
the  resLilGncc  of  Mohammed  All  and  his  son,  who,  undei  Briti^  auspices,  reigned  OVN  tbt 
Cajnatic.  The  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  in  17513,  in  ceiebrated  in  Indian  history  for  the  gaJkit 
defence  made  by  British  officers  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  temuoatH 
in  a  great  part  of  the  former  being  obliged  to  surrender.  Opposite  to  Trichinopdy  ia  tb* 
large  island  of  Seringham,  formeu  In  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  contain*  a  pi(ah 
pre-eminent  in  mapiitude  and  sanctity,  being  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  aod  MOV 
rounded  by  seven  successive  enclosures.  The  innermost  shrine  has  never  been  vkdated  hj 
any  hostile  power.  It  ia  visited  by  crowds  of  penitents  trom  all  parts  of  Hindoatan,  wboi  ii 
return  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  bestow  copious  gifle;  and  the  Brahmins  attached  totha 
temple  are  thus  maintained  tn  a  state  of  luxurious  ease. 

Among  the  sen-ports  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  carried  oB,  «t 
may  mention  Ncgapatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavery,  once  the  chief  focloiY  of  the  Dolck 
on  this  coasi,  and  made  by  them  a  very  strong  and  commercial  place :  but  it  haa  decluMd  h 
both  these  respects  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  Britain,  and  is  now  chiefljr  naod  aa  ■ 
place  of  refreshment  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  deltaic  branches  is  Tranquebar,  wlatk 
the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Danish  government  converted  from  a  small  vilbfa 
to  a  driving  mart  of  trade,  now  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000  souls.  It  is  alao  the  ant 
of  a  very  active  mission,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  some  important  menMira  relaliM 
to  India.  Devicottn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colcroon,  is  a  considerable  British  factorj,  ttauft 
the  approach  to  the  fort  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  districts  of  Madura,  Dindigiil,  and  Tinnevelly,  added  to  Travancore  on  the  mipoaH 
coast,  constitute  the  extreme  south  of  India.  They  arc  inferior  to  Tanjore  in  natoial  fertilil^ 
and  still  more  in  cultivation.    They  are  less  copiously  watered,  arid  a  great  put  tif  tbm 
■    -••  ■  -    B  diatuibed  all 


particular  magnitude  or  importance,  and  in  their  si 
studied;  but  since  the  country  has  attained  a  n 
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and  structure  strength  w 
settled  state,  their  rortiGcatiooa  ban 
fallen  iato  decay.  Hoduraiaavoy 
ancient  city,  and  ia  reffarded  bf  tM 
Hindoos  as  peculiarly  sacred.  Ul«t 
a  pagoda  or  temple  much  more  tfaaa 
commensurate  to  the  greatnea  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  moat  aplcB- 
did  in  southern  India  (Jig.  635^). 

The  nortlicm  port  of  the  Canw- 
tic  still  remams  to  be  maitioned : 
it  is  generally  inferior  to  theaoolk 
em,  and  yields  no  remarkable  pn^ 
duct,  either  of  land  or  tnanufhctoM. 
Arcot.  nearly  in  a  direct  line  itdaad 
from  Madras,  waa  raised  to  hig^  m^ 
portance  by  the  Mogol  gi 
who,  attracted  1^  ita  *i 
bri^,  made  it  Unir  e 
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•hnated,  however,  in  a  barren  country,  uid  lurroundcd  by  naked  gntnlte  hilla,  Pulkat,  k 
sed-porl,  after  enjoying  for  a  long  lime  high  prosperity  as  tJie  chief  aeat  of  Dutch  commerca 
oo  the  Cororoandel  coast,  has  declined  greatly  since  it  come  under  the  power  of  the  British. 
In  the  moet  northerly  quarter,  Nelloro,  on  the  navignblG  river  Pennar,  and  Ongole,  once  a 
MroDg  forlresa,  are  now  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  considerable  trade  in  suit. 

The  high  lablc-Iand  of  Mysore,  rising  between  the  two  coestH  of  soutliem  India  which 
luve  now  been  surveyed,  ia  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  chains  of  the  Ghauts.  Its  general 
level  is  about  JIOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  diversified  by  many  hUls,  branching  out, 
•ometimes  in  clusters,  from  the  boundary  chains.  This  elevation,  and  the  coolness  which  it 
maintains,  render  Mysore  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful  country  of  India,  The  western 
Ghauts  break  the  force  of  those  tremendous  floods  which  are  dashed  against  them  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  same  time  allowing  enough  to  paaa  for  fertilising  the  territory.  It  is 
accordingly  well  fltted  for  yicldiiu;  all  the  fruits  and  agricultural  products  of  India,  com- 
bined with  some  which  belong  to  the  southern  temperate  climates.  The  natives  cultivate 
the  territory  with  imperfect  instruments  and  skill,  but  with  considerable  care,  and  with  great 
mttention  to  tlie  means  of  irrigation  and  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Rice  is  considered  the 
most  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  raised  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be 
procured ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year.     On  the  more  arid 

E Minds,  raggy,  a  coarser  grain,  is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  lower  orders.  Sugar, 
tel-leaf,  opium,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  are  also  considerable  articles.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
but  it  is  impure,  and  Is  worhed  by  the  natives  in  a  very  slovenly  maimer. 

Mysore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  a  very  powerful  kingdom,  and  a  rooHt 
formidable  enemy  of  Britain,  Ilyder,  the  eon  i^  a  Mahometan  emigrant  officer  from  th» 
Ponjab,  began  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  and  ended  by  deposing 
him.  lie  conquered,  or  rendered  tributary,  Canara,  Calicut,  and  the  other  countrieB  on  th« 
Malabar  coast  On  that  of  Coromandel,  he  had  a  harder  struggle  to  maintain.  By  joining 
the  French,  however,  he  trained  several  important  advantages;  and,  though  repeatedly  de- 
feated in  tlic  field  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  always,  by  his  superior  cavalry,  enabled  to  keep 
the  field.  At  the  same  lime  he  carried  on  with  activity  the  internal  administration;  pro- 
tected property,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjecls.  His  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  inherit- 
ed his  couragn,  withniit  any  of  his  prudence  or  policy.  He  ruined  his  subjects  by  arbitrarT 
exactions,  and  used  the  most  intolerant  means  for  converting  to  Mahoroetanism  a  people  al- 
maet  universally  ettnchcd  to  the  Hindoo  creed.  He  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  war 
with  Britain ;  and.  in  the  partial  successes  which  he  obtaine<l,  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  the  captives  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  utterly  unable,  how- 
ever, in  the  Ion;;  run,  to  resist  the  mass  of  disciplined  troope  which  this  country  brought 
asainst  him.  In  1792  he  was  completely  humbled  l^  Marquess  Comwallis,  and  stripped 
rf  half  his  dominions.  In  179!(,  having  engaged  in  intrigues  with  France,  he  involved 
himself  in  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  His  capital  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  he  hiin.self  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand.  A  young  prince,  descended  from  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  country,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  his  dominion*, 
but  allowed  to  reign  entirely  as  the  vassal  of  Britain. 

Among  the  cities,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  Seringapatam  (Jig.  6S6.),  long  the 
celebrated  bulwark  of  Mysore,  and  the  centre  of  its  power.    It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 


of  an  island  Ibrmed  by  the  Cnvery,  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  properly  called  Bri 
Ranga  Pat-nm,  or  the  city  of  Sri  linnir^.  an  appellation  of  Vishnu.  Tippoo  transferred  hither 
the  peat  of  govoriiiiient  from  BansulfP'.  the  fevourite  residence  of  Hyder;  but  he  did  not 
display  much  skill  I'ilhcr  in  slrfiiffllioning  or  embellishing  the  place.  Naked  rock  and 
diny  mud  walls  are  tlie  prednmiiinnt  features  of  the  island  ;  and  the  citadel  Ibnna  an 
immenn-,  unfinished,  uiisiifhtly,  and  injudicious  mass  of  building.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  confuiicd,  mos-t  of  the  houses  mean,  and  even  those  of  the  chiefs  not  proportionate  to 
Uicir  wealth,  o.°  Tippin  would  allow  no  property  in  houses.  Having  no  manuftctures,  it 
woH  almost  entirely  tupporled  by  the  court  and  camp,  the  residence  of  which  may  have 
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raised  the  population  in  its  days  of  splendour  to  about  150,000.    It  did  not  appear  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  exceed  32,000. 
Bangalore  (Jig.  637.)  was  founded  by  Hyder,  and  rendered  by  him  a  place  of  connder* 

able  trade,  ooosifltiiig  chieiy 
^'  in  the  enxirt  of  betel,  pepper, 

and  sandal  wood.  It  maiMi* 
Pictures  also  a  connderabte 
quantity  of  cloth  ibr  inteiiial 
use.  Neglected  and  oppret- 
sed,  it  has  recovered  its  pra^ 
perity  under  the  protecticn 
afforded  by  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  fortiiicatioiii, 
BftDgaioro.  upon  Indian  principles,  an 

accounted  strong,  bat  pro'V^ 
inadequate  to  resist  the  attack  of  British  troops ;  a  circumstance  which  disgusted  Tippoo 
with  the  place ;  though  he  was  unable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  establish  another  of  greater 
strength.  Bangalore,  though  a  royal  residence,  contains  no  trace  of  any  splendid  building, 
except  the  mahal,  or  palace,  which,  only  composed  of  mud,  displays  in  its  halls  and  coorts 
a  certain  spacious  magnificence  and  superficial  ornament  The  accommodations,  however, 
are  in  many  respects  imperfect  and  inconvenient.  The  gardens  appear  to  have  been  kid 
out  with  very  great  care.  They  are  divided  into  square  plots,  each  of  which,  according  to 
the  Mussulman  fashion,  has  some  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  with  which  it  is  ezclosivelf 
filled.  The  great  and  difficult  operation  is  to  water  these  gardens ;  and  Tippoo,  in  tM 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  employed  such  masses  of  masonry  as  to  leave  nothing  but  holei^ 
as  it  were,  through  which  the  trees  grow.  The  vine,  the  cypress,  even  the  apple  and 
peach,  have  been  here  cultivated  with  success.  The  town  of  Mysore,  aboat  nine  milei 
from  Seringapatam,  had  been  the  seat  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  was  neglected  under  the 
JMEahometan  sovereigns.  Since  their  downfall,  both  the  fort  and  palace  have  been  leboilt, 
and,  the  rajah  having  made  it  his  capital,  a  new  and  increasing  city  has  been  formed  ammd 
them. 

The  Nhilgerries,  a  mountain  range,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore,  comprise  the 
most  elevated  tract  in  that  region,  and  even  in  Southern  India,  rising,  at  some  points,  to  iip» 
wards  of  8000  feet.  At  this  height,  the  climate  becomes  so  temperate,  that  the  Nhi^geniei 
have  lately  been  employed  as  a  sanatory  station  for  those  whose  constitutions  have  bees 
impaired  by  tlie  intense  heats  of  the  plains  below.  Here  the  invalid  enjoys  cool  and  refterih 
ing  breezes,  with  a  rich  and  romantic  scenery  of  hills,  lakes,  and  waterfalls.  Hus  hjgh 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Tudas,  a  simple  and  manly  race  of  shepherds,  speaking  a  pecular 
language,  and  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the  rest  of  uidiiL 

SuBSECT.  5. — Countries  on  the  HimalayaK 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  continent  of  India,  we  have  still  to  contempble 
the  Himalayoh,  a  region  but  loosely  appended  to  it,  and  marked  by  characters  essentiaUy 
different  from  the  rest.  The  luxuriant  plains  of  that  region  are  girt,  along  their  whole 
northern  boundary,  by  this  belt  of  mountains,  the  most  awful  and  inaccessible  in  any  pert 
of  the  globe.  On  the  otlier  side,  they  sink  into  the  lofly  table-land  of  Thibet ;  but  as  thnr 
fiice  India,  and  descend  by  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Delhi  and  Bengal,  they  eihibit 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  snows  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  burning  plains  of  tiM 
tropic.  In  this  descent,  kingdoms  lie  along  their  sides,  which,  in  regard  both  to  man  and 
nature,  present  a  rude  and  northerly  aspect,  rather  European  than  Indian. 

Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  important  is  Nepal ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  method,  we  dull 
begin  with  the  eastern  one  of  Boutan,  or  Bootan.  This  territory  rises  above  Bengal,  and  is 
separated  by  the  snowy  pinnacles  from  Thibet,  the  territory  of  tiie  Grand  Lama.  Its  aspect 
is  rugged  and  lofly  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree,  often  presentinj^  scenes  the  most  grand 
and  awful ;  hills  clothed  to  the  summit  with  large  and  lofly  trees,  deep  and  dark  glens,  and 
the  tops  of  lofly  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds.  Their  sides  are  diversified  by  abrupt  pi^ 
cipices,  deep  dells,  and  cascades  that  oflen  dash  from  an  amazing  height  Near  its  notthern 
frontier  towers  the  sovereign  peak  of  Chumularee,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  seen  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  plain  of  Bengal,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  lofly  (tam  the 
mountain  table-land  on  which  it  rests.  Beyond  £is  point  the  traveller  begins  to  descend, 
and  soon  enters  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side,  so  steep  has  been  the  acchvity,  that  from 
Ghassa,  where  eternal  winter  reigns,  may  be  seen  Punakha,  where  the  rays  of  a  vertical  Mm 
cannot  be  faced  without  danger.  Ajb  the  traveller  ascends,  vegetation  continually  chanM 
its  character.  He  is  soon  gratified  with  Uie  view  of  European  fruits,  the  peach,  the  apple, 
the  pear,  and  the  apricot ;  nor  is  it  long  before  homelier  plants,  docks,  nettles,  primroses,  and 
rosebushes,  remind  him  of  England.  Strawberries,  despised  by  tlie  natives,  spontaneoody 
cover  the  fields.    By-and-by  the  pine  and  fir,  characteristic  of  northern  latituaes,  supplant 
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trees  of  richer  foliage.  At  length  even  these  disappear,  and  the  groimd  shows  only  jt  few 
stunted  shrubs  and  scanty  herbage ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  Thibetian  peak  now  marks 
the  approach  to  a  different  region.  Boutan  is  separated  from  Bengal  by  a  tract  of  wild  and 
marshy  forest,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  here  pro- 
duces a  rank  luxuriance  of  wood  and  jungle,  generating  an  atmosphere  truly  fatal  to  the 
homan  constitution.  A  British  detachment,  stationed  here  in  1772,  was  almost  entirely  cut 
off;  and  even  the  natives,  whom  habit  enables  to  endure  the  climate,  are  a  sickly,  diminu- 
tive, and  stunted  race. 

The  Bouteas  arc  an  entirely  different  people  from  those  of  India,  and  bear  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  Mongol  race.  They  have  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a  broad  flat  triangular  fiice. 
Their  weapons  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  dip  with  poison,  and  shoot  with 
dexterity ;  but  though  the  timid  Hindoos  fly  before  them  at  the  first  onset,  in  their  contests 
with  each  other  they  do  not  display  any  remarkable  prowess.  Their  battle,  as  viewed  by 
Major  Turner,  was  carried  on  by  hiding  themselves  beneath  bushes,  thence  occasionally 
starting  up,  making  a  hasty  discharge,  and  replacing  themselves  under  covert  Their  in- 
dustry struggles  with  most  meritorious  energy  against  the  rugged  surface  on  which  it  has  to 
operate.  Almost  every  favourable  spot,  coated  with  the  smallest  portion  of  soil,  is  cleared 
and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelved  into  horizontal  beds ;  not  a  slope  or  narrow  slip 
of  land  remains  unimproved.  Many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  bear  on  their  summits  and  on 
their  sides  populous  villages  amidst  orchards  and  other  plantations.  The  most  extravagant 
traits  of  rude  nature  and  laborious  art  are  everywhere  presented.  The  irrigation  of  the 
fields  is  the  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  water  is  conveyed  by  a  very  simple  and  useful 
species  of  aqueduct,  composed  of  the  hollowed  branches  of  trees  joined  together.  Con- 
siderable art  is  otlen  necessary  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  and  deep 
imvincs ;  timber  is  the  usual  material,  but  occasionally  iron  chains  are  employed.  Their 
palaces  and  monasteries  are  often  handsome  and  spacious ;  but,  having  no  chimneys,  the  fire, 
which  is  oflen  required,  must  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  open  room,  which  is  soon  enve- 
loped in  smoke.  They  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  exception  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
goitre^  that  universal  scourge  of  such  situations.  The  climate  imposes  the  necessity  of  a 
very  different  dress  from  that  of  India,  and  renders  general  the  wearing  of  woollen  cloth  and 
even  of  furs.  The  people  have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scruples  relative  to  animal  food  and 
spirituous  liquors;  but  their  favourite  refreshment  is  tea,  not  infused,  but  beaten  up  into  a 
mess  with  water,  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  suited  to  an  European 
palate.  Their  religion  is  tliat  of  Boodh,  or  of  the  Lama,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  shall  find  existing  on  a  greater  scale  in  Thibet 

Tassisudon,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  Boutan,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  or 
rather  glen,  three  miles  in  length  and  surrounded  by  finely  wooded  mountains.  The  citadel 
in  the  centre  is  very  lolly,  the  rajah  residing  near  the  top,  in  a  palace  accessible  only  by 
several  lofly  stairs  or  ladders.  In  this  palace  are  accommodated  1500  gylongs,  or  monks  of 
Boodh;  and  in  its  ncighbourhrxxl  is  a  large  manufactory  of  brass  gods  and  religious  imple- 
ments. Ghassa,  a  western  capital,  is  situated  amid  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
Wandipore,  capital  of  another  province,  is  reckoned  a  very  strong  place,  and  contains  nu- 
merous convents  of  monks.  Buxadewar  is  a  strong  fort,  commandmg  the  pass  from  Hindoe- 
tan  into  Boutan.  Moorichorn,  a  small  village  on  a  lofty  hill,  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  industry  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
fields. 

From  the  eastern  frontier  of  Boutan  westward  to  the  Sutledge  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Punjab  stretches  an  expanse  of  varied  mountain  territory,  which  the  conquests  of  the  house 
of  Gorkha  have  united  into  one  great  kingdom ;  but,  from  the  theatre  of  the  first  conquest, 
and  from  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  its  divisions,  it  receives  the  name  of  Nepal.  Like 
Boutan,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  tracts  changing  their  character  as  they  rise  from  the  level 
of  the  British  frontier  on  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  It  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  wild  and  wooded 
territory,  called  the  Tarryani,  which,  both  from  the  rank  excess  of  moisture,  and  from  hav- 
ing been  the  theatre  of  frequent  hostilities,  has  been  almost  abandoned  by  men,  and  has 
become  the  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey.  These  circumstances  have,  as  usual,  generated  a  pes- 
tilential air,  which  renders  it  at  certain  seasons  destructive  to  any  army  acting  within  its 
limits.  Above  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  low  hills,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending 
from  the  mountains  lx?hind,  and  separated  by  broad  valleys  similar  to  the  straths  of  Scotlan£ 
Yet,  though  this  district  might  be  rendered  very  productive,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  is 
covered  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest,  composed  of  a  vast  variety  of  trees,  among 
which  Uie  most  valuable  is  a  species  of  cinnamon,  and  the  mimosa,  out  of  which  caoutchouc, 
or  Indian  nibber,  is  extracted.  Above  these  hilly  tracts  towers  a  region  decidedly  moun- 
tainoub,  which  comprises  Nepal  Proper,  and  all  the  most  important  districts  of  this  territory 
The  mountains  are  here  arranged  in  long  steep  ridges,  with  narrow  valleys  interspersed ; 
a  structure  which  renders  travelling  across  them  very  laborious.  The  level  even  of  the 
valleys  is  suppased  to  be  40(H)  feet  above  that  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Where  they  pre- 
sent .iny  extent  of  .<oil,  ih»'y  ar »  exceedingly  productive,  the  supply  of  water  being  ample, 
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and  the  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Crreat  agricultural 
industry  is  here  disphiyed,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  by  which 
the  supply  of  water  may  be  increased  or  diminished  almost  at  pleasure ;  so  that  the  cropa 
are  surer  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  woods  are  particularly  magnifi- 
cent, and  flowers  of  every  form  and  tint  cover  the  fields.  No  fruits,  however,  except  the 
orange  and  pine-apple,  come  to  perfection ;  and  both  here  and  in  Boutan,  vegetables  are  scanty 
and  defective.  Above  this  mountain  reorjon,  towers  another,  called  Kuchar,  of  more  awful 
height,  and  almost  inaccc6.<:iblc,  consisting  of  the  lofliest  and  most  rugged  steeps  of  the 
higher  Himalayah.  It  contains  immense  rocks,  broken  into  the  most  tremendous  precipices^ 
and  shooting  up  into  sliarp  pinnacles,  which  are  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  A  little  scanty  herbage,  and  occasional  cultivation,  is  still  found  in  the  stieep 
and  narrow  glens,  till  tlie  highest  ridge  is  approached,  where  the  whole  region  is  subject  to 
perpetual  winter.  The  Kuchar  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  communicatei 
only  by  tremendous  defiles  formed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  overhung  by  immense  preci- 
pices, with  the  table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

A  considerable  portion  of  mineral  wealth  is  included  in  this  mountain  region.  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  copper,  being 
more  rare  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  aflbrds  a  very  handsome  profit  Sulphur  and  lead  an 
found  in  every  part,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuchar ;  but  the  former  is  avoided,  on  accoant 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  combined ;  while  the  lead  mines 
are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  impolitic  system  of  rendering  them  a  government  mon^ 
poly.  The  quality  of  the  iron  Ls  represented  to  be  such,  that  weapons  are  produced  from  it 
without  the  necessity  of  forming  it  into  steel.  Rumour  has  assigned  to  Nepal  metals  which 
occupy  a  more  brilliant  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  but  the  gold  thence  transmitted 
appears  to  come  almost  entirely  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  small  quantity  of  ailvef 
ore  existing  in  lead  or  galena  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  natives.  The  valley 
of  Nepal  does  not  contain  even  a  stone ;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  tranqx)rtiiig 
the  excellent  building  materials  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  natives  use  bricki[ 
for  which  clay  of  admirable  quality  is  found  in  the  country. 

The  population  of  Nepal  is  singularly  aggregated  of  various  classes  and  descriptiona  of 
people.  Placed  on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Tartar,  they  have  received  successive  colonies  from  both.  The  Newars,  who  forth  the  bans 
of  the  population,  are  doubtfully  traced  to  either  class;  but  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  latest  and  molt 
accurate  observer,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  altered  by  Hindoo  mix- 
ture. These  Newars  are  a  peaceable  diligent  race,  on  whose  exertions  mainly  depends  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  though  they  are  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  tlie  military  gn^ 
vernment  established  by  the  ruder  tribes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a  period  prior  to  any  known 
records,  penetrated  in  great  numbers  into  Nepal,  where  their  superior  knowledge  soon  en- 
abled them  to  act  a  leading  part  They  have  now  absorbed  most  of  the  civil  departments  of 
the  government  and  efiectcd  the  complete  conversion  of  the  people.  In  this  operation,  the 
principal  difiiciilty  consisted  in  persuading  these  hardy  and  hungry  mountaineers  to  abstain 
from  using  as  food  the  animals  with  which  their  pastures  abounded.  The  whole  nation  ■ 
still  suspected  of  a  deep  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots,  and  every  pretence  is  seixed  for  an 
occasional  trespass ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  exclusion  of  beef  as  an  article  of  diet  ■ 
now  complete.  In  every  other  outward  observance,  the  Nepalc.se  surpass  the  zeal  of  tlieir 
Hindoo  teachers.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  found  almost  as  many  temples  as  houses,  and  as 
many  idols  as  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these,  indeed,  seems  much  more  conspicuoDS 
than  their  richness  or  ornament  The  chief  shrine,  that  of  Sumbhoonah,  overlooking  fiom 
a  height  the  valley  of  Nepal,  could  only  be  enterGd  by  a  high  ladder;  and,  when  looked 
into,  presented  rather  the  aspect  of  a  poor  kitchen  tlian  that  of  a  magnificent  temple,  "niis 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and  dependent  on  tlie  rajah  of  Boutan.  We  are  sorry  to  lesin 
that  no  corresponding  purity  of  life  and  conduct  attends  this  extreme  devotion  of  the  inhap 
bitants  of  Nepal. 

This  whole  territory  is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkha,  origin* 
ally  masters  only  of  a  small  territory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of  Nepal,  among  the  heigliti 
of  the  Upper  Himalayah.  It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Maygars;  a  bold  and  wanike 
race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  the  industrious  people  of  the  valleya  In  1761,  Pritwi 
Naravan,  partly  by  marriage  and  partly  by  conquest,  obtained  possession  of  Nepal  Proper. 
He  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  extending  his  dominbn  over  that  large  territory 
subject  to  tlie  Chaubisi,  or  Twenty-four  Rajahs,  and  other  surrounding  districts.  The  career 
of  conquest  was  pursued  by  his  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  easterly  of  the  present  Nepalese 
dominions,  was  conquered  in  1788 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  the  accession  of  Gurhwal,  in  which  Serinagur  is  situated,  extended  the  empire 
to  its  western  limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  government  however,  having  involved  itself 
in  war  with  Britain,  and  being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged  to  c^e  these  western 
conquests.  Nepal  is  now  Imunded  on  the  west  by  the  Kali,  leaving  Kemaoon,  GuriiwaL 
and  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  entirely  under  British  protection.    In  the  chief  government. 
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only  some  institutions  remnin,  which  temper  the  entire  despotism  of  the  Bovereign.  Much 
regard  b  paid  to  birth,  and,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  a  kind  of  assembly  of  notahlei 
ii  held,  in  which  men  who  have  neither  office  nor  connection  with  the  government  are 
allowed  to  speak  their  sentiments  with  great  freedom ;  and,  though  the  court  is  in  no  degree 
controlled  by  these  assemblies,  which  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  employed  merely 
u  a  means  of  allowmg  tiie  discontents  of  the  nation  to  evaporate,  they  doubtless  affi>rd  an 
opportunity  for  public  opinion  to  declare  itself.  The  three  chief  ranks  are  the  chauterttOf 
or  counsellor ;  the  karije,  or  man  of  business ;  and  the  sirdar^  or  military  commander.  The 
individual  appointed  to  any  of  these  ranks  holds  it  for  life,  and  communicates  the  title  to  his 
brothers.  The  chauterija,  who  is  nearest  relation  to  the  king,  is  officially  prime  minister, 
even  though  he  should  be  only  a  minor;  but,  of  course,  the  authority,  in  many  such  cases, 
must  be  merely  nominal.  In  the  classification  of  the  people,  however,  the  principal  distino> 
tkm  is  between  those  of  pure  and  sacred  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under  the  brand  of 
Kkas,  or  infidel,  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Nepalese  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  is  impure 
and  base.  The  character  of  the  funner  is  supported  by  abstinence  firom  animal  food  and 
itrong  liquors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  of  manners.  The 
Urns,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  by  a  secret  partiality  to  the  religion  of  the  Lama, 
tn  eager  longing  after  beef,  and  generally  by  ruder  and  more  uninstructed  habits.  The 
reigning  dynasty,  however,  though  their  own  origin  is  dubious,  have  zealously  adopted  the 
Hindoo  cause,  and  have  prohibited,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  idl  killing  of  cows  tor  food; 
BO  that  the  hungriest  of  the  impure  tribes  dare  only  feast  on  those  which  have  died  a 
DBtural  death. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  territory,  we  shall  begin  with  Sikim,  the  most  easterly 
diethct,  immediately  bordering  on  Boutan.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  Lapchas,  **  a  set  of  vigorous 
barbarians,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  been  deluded  by  the  monkish  austerities  and  superior 
learning  of  the  Lamas."  They  are  chiefly  armed  with  swords  and  with  bows,  from  which 
they  shoot  poisoned  arrows.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were  subjected  to 
the  Gorkha  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  renounce  beef,  pork,  strong  liquors,  and  sundry  similar 
abominations,  in  which  they  delighted.  Indeed,  there  still  remams  a  comer,  to  the  extreme 
east,  which  retains  its  independence  and  ancient  customs.  Two  great  rivers  traverse  this 
territory,  and  descend  into  Bengal ;  the  Tista,  on  the  east,  supposed  to  come  firom  the  domain 
of  Lassa  and  to  cross  the  Snowy  Mountains ;  and  on  the  west  the  Kankayi. 

West  from  Sikim,  the  Kiratas  inhabit  a  territory  of  considerable  extent,  between  the 
Ktfnkayi  and  the  great  river  Coosy.  They  are  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  the 
days  of  their  inde{)endcnce  could  muster  an  army  of  90,000  men.  Like  the  Sikunites,  they  are 
much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama  and  to  the  eating  of  animal  food ;  and  though  the 
early  conquest  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  strenuously  employed  in  suppressing  these  propen- 
sities, they  were  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late  ascendency  of  the  Gurkha  dynasty. 
Still  the  Kiratas  are  understood  to  feel  their  changed  worship  and  spare  diet  as  a  severe 
privation,  and  their  very  name  sounds  impure  in  the  ears  of  a  genuine  Uindoa  The  narrow 
valleys  into  which  tliis  territory  is  divided  form  a  number  of  districts  with  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  such  as  Vijaypoor,  Chayanpoor,  Khatang,  and  Dalka;  but  none  of  these  plains 
are  of  great  extent,  nor  are  any  of  the  cities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

On  crossing  the  Coo«y»  we  find,  between  two  lofly  ridges,  the  Valley  of  Nepal  Proper,  the 
finest  and  most  fertile,  (^asiimere  excepted,  of  any  which  the  mountain  world  of  India  con- 
tains. The  principal  valley  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty  from 
north  to  south.  Its  aspect  is  delightful,  being  everywhere  finely  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  surrounded  by  a  varied  amphitheatre  of  hills,  above  which  tower  lofly  peaks  of  eternal 
snow.  The  entirely  alluvial  character  of  its  soil  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  once  a  lake, 
the  limits  of  which  may  almost  be  traced,  and  which  is  even  mentioned  in  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  multitude  of  streams,  however,  by  which  it  must  have  been  fed, 
now  unite  in  that  of  the  Gunduck,  which  forces  a  passage  through  the  hills  into  the  Tar- 
ryani,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  Ganges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  chiefly  the 
Newars,  already  described,  and  the  Parbatiyas  or  mountaineers,  few  of  whom  can  be  induced 
to  take  up  their  nhcxlc  in  the  cities.  The  chief  of  these  are  Khatmandu,  or  Catmandoo,  the 
present  ctipital,  ZalitA  Patan,  and  Bhatgang.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  stated  at 
18,000  in  the  first,  2-4,000  in  the  second,  and  12,000  in  the  third ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not 
conceive  that  the  whole  number  of  people  can  exceed  these  numbers,  unless  it  be  to  a  small 
extent  in  Catmandoo.*  Those  towns  are  neatly  built  with  brick,  and  the  palaces,  though 
possessing  no  liieh  architectural  character,  are  yet  more  spacious  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  narrow  tiTritorics  ot'tlu?  princes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  Colonel  Kirkpatricic, 
on  conjf'ctural  data,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  acquiesce,  estimates  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  tho  valley  at  about  r>(K),(K)0. 

The  rivor  Trisul  Ganga  separates  Nepal  Proper  from  the  country  of  the  Chanbisi,  or  the 
Twenty-four  Ilajahs ;  an  extensive  territory,  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  great  river 

*  [In  tiK-  spring  of  li^.  10.000  bouses  were  destroyed  in  Catmmndoo  and  ita  vkisitjr,  by  aa  Mrtbqssln.] 
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Gunduck,  which  appears  to  rise  from  beyond  the  Ilimalayah.  These  rajahs  occupied  etch 
his  own  little  valley,  under  a  sort  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  chief  of  Yumila,  once  the 
most  powerful  of  northern  India.  These  states,  however,  are  chiefly  distinguiahed  aa  om^ 
taining  among  their  number  the  original  seat  of  the  Gorkhali  dvnasty,  who  now  hold  uiid» 
puted  empire  over  all  these  mountams.  Gorkha  is  a  valley  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Nepal, 
out  with  a  warmer  climate,  and  a  soil  of  considerable  fertility.  The  cultivators  consist  of 
Brahmins,  but  Uie  fighting  race  are  the  Maygars.  Pritwi  Narayan  introduced  the  use  cf 
matchlocks,  which,  Uiough  neither  good  nor  well  managed,  gave  his  troops  a  great  superi- 
ority over  the  other  niountaineers,  who  had  no  weapons  but  the  sword  and  the  arrow.  Al- 
tliough  the  dynasty  have  now  settled  in  the  rich  valley  of  Nepal,  their  followers  still  pride 
themselves  in  the  title  of  Gorkhalis.  Gorkha,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  2000 
houses.  Previous  to  the  entire  ascendency  of  this  dynasty,  the  rajahs  of  Palpa  were  oo^ 
sidered  the  most  powerful  of  the  twenty-four,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  oqb- 
federacy. 

West  from  the  Chaubisi  occurs  another  cluster  of  twenty-two,  called  the  Baisi  Bakha 
Of  these,  previous  to  the  Gorkha  conquest,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  was  Yumila,  nmi* 
ing  the  most  nortlierly  district,  and  extending  along  the  foot  of  tlie  highest  mountainsi  It 
contains  a  valley  almost  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Nepal,  overtopped  on  all  sides  with  sncywj 
peaks,  but  fertile  in  grain,  though  not  suited  to  rice  or  the  sugar-cane.  It  supplies,  howefei^ 
the  neighbouring  countries  wiUi  salt,  from  a  place  called  Aiukhola.  The  capital  is  Chinfr 
chin,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  any  European ;  but  is  described  as  i  large  strsffglinf 
town.  The  chief  of  Yumila  is  a  Rajpoot,  and  was  long  acknowledged  as  supreme  lora  ofsr 
all  the  mountain  chiefs  towards  the  west  His  power,  however,  Was  not  quite  equal  to  tfait 
exercised  by  the  emperors  of  Germany  over  the  members  of  that  confederacy.  Each  chief 
sent  him  an  annual  embassy  with  presents ;  he  bestowed  the  mark  of  royalty  on  each  heir, 
at  his  succession ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  interpose  in  keeping  the  stronger  from  overpowe^ 
ing  the  weaker.  The  reigning  chief,  however,  had  not  the  foresight  to  interpose  in  aefend* 
ing  any  of  his  neighbours  against  the  spreading  power  of  Gorkha,  but  allowed  it  to  increett, 
till  it  eventually  overwhelmed  himself. 

The  western  boundary  of  Yumila  and  of  the  Baisi  Rajahs  is  formed  by  the  Kali,  which  ii 
considered  as  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  into  two  great  portions,  aod  which, 
since  the  last  treaty,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Nepal  dominions.  On  crossinif  to 
its  western  side,  wc  enter  tlic  region  of  Hindoo  purity,  wliere  the  veneration  for  the  Lduna 
and  the  hankering  after  beef,  for  which  the  eastern  tribes  are  reg^ed  with  such  diigiMl 
and  horror  by  every  pure  worshipper,  no  longer  prevail. 

The  first  district,  Kemaoon,  or  Kuman,  though  mountainous,  is  covered  with  fine  veidme 
and  extensive  forests,  and  in  many  places  yields  large  crops  of  summer  rice.  The  inhibit 
ants  consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  with  a  mixture  of  Sudros  and  Bralimins ;  the  impure  nem 
having  been  either  expelled  or  converted.  In  consequence  of  the  last  war,  it  is  now  sulgeet 
to  Britain.  Almora,  the  capital,  is  u  town  of  1000  houses,  irregularly  scattered  over  tiie  lop 
of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  tnuie. 

To  Uie  west  of  Kemaoon  is  the  territory  now  called  Gurhwal,  but  much  better  known 
under  that  of  Serinagur.  It  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  holy  land  of  the  Himalayah,  coolii^ 
ing  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  five  prayagas^  or  junctions  of  its  tributary  fltreuBH 
Thence  it  derives  sufficient  claims,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  to  be  considered  as  a  plsee  of 
the  loftiest  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  awful  scene  which  it  everywhere  presents,  of  rugged 
rocks,  deep  glens,  and  mountain  rising  over  mountain,  could  not  fiiil  to  excite  the  deepest 
emotions  in  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  visited.  Serinagur  presents  none  of  those  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  which  enable  the  countries  to  the  east  to  support  a  large  populatioo.  Thfb 
places  capable  of  culture  consist  almost  solely  of  small  ridges,  or  table-Ian^  at  the  top  of 
the  mountains.  The  roads  are  pflen  cut  along  the  sides  of  high  perpendicular  rocks,  and 
the  torrents  arc  passed  by  bridges  of  rope  stretched  across.  On  the  largest  of  these  tdbl^ 
lands,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  Serinagur  is  built,  from  the  mere  impossibility,  it 
would  seem,  of  finding  another  spot  which  would  afibrd  sufficient  space.  Various  vicisn- 
tudes,  however,  and  particularly  the  invasion  of  the  Gorkhalis,  and  the  system  of  misrule 
which  they  established,  entirely  deprived  Serinagur  of  the  slender  measure  of  pruspeiily 
which  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  still,  however,  a  oqih 
siderable  thoroughfare  for  tliose  devoted  pilgrims  who,  afler  firequenting  the  fair  of  Hmd- 
war,  venture  to  visit  the  thrice-sacred  spot  where  the  infant  Ganges  descends  from  the 
snowy  steeps  of  Himalayah.  The  journey  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  peril,  and 
a  considerable  number  perish  on  the  rood.  The  first  town  above  Serinagur  is  Josimatl:^  the 
winter  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Ganges,  which  contains  numerous  temples.  It 
lies  on  the  Alacananda,  one  of  the  two  branches  which  concur  to  form  the  Ganges.  On 
tracing  it  upwards,  is  found  Manah,  a  village  containing  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants ;  the 
chief  practicable  entrance  into  which  is  across  the  mountain  passes  by  this  place.  On  the 
opiKktitc  side  of  tlie  river  is  Bhadrinath,  the  seat  of  tliat  famed  sanctuary  which  is  finequeated 
by  crowds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  roo^  with  copper,  ud 
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Swing  a  spire  sunnounted  with  a  ^Iden  ball  at  the  top.  Only  an  imperfect  view  is  allowed 
the  inner  sanctuary,  in  which  is  seated  the  image  of  Bhadrinath,  a  figure  of  black  stone, 
ibout  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rich  drapery  of  gold  and  silver  brocade.  A  silver 
■liver  is  handed  round  to  receive  the  offerings,  which  are  expected  to  be  liberal.  There  are 
also  several  cold  and  hot  springs,  each  of  which  has  a  sanctifying  virtue,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  penitent  with  a  portion  of  his  earthly  goods.  Such  transactions  would  render  these 
flhrines  very  rich,  were  it  not  that  the  chiefs,  in  their  extreme  need,  have  often  eyed  them 
IS  a  source  of  pecuniary  relief;  and  though  the  sanctity  of  the  place  may  prevent  them  from 
absolute  plunder,  yet,  by  borrowing  or  exchange,  of  which  they  can  dictate  the  terms,  they 
have  dissipated  a  large  portion  of  these  holy  treasures. 

About  thirty  miles  west  from  Bhadrinath  is  Gangoutri,  a  village  near  the  head  of  the 
Bhagirati,  considered  the  main  and  proper  head  of  the  Ganges.  A  few  miles  above,  it  is 
•een  flowing  with  a  moderate  current,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  broad,  and  about  waist-deep. 
Higher  up,  it  flows  beneath  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  even  its  sound  is  not  heard.  At  length 
ii  perceived  a  wall  of  rock,  from  an  angle  of  which,  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Cow's  Mouth, 
on  account  of  its  rude  resemblance  to  that  orifice,  issues  the  Granges.  "  Nothing,"  according 
to  Mr.  Fraser, "  can  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  is  here  presented.  The  bare  and 
peaked  clifl&  shoot  to  the  skies ;  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  chaotic  masses  at  their  feet,  and 
scantier  wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  nakedness;  even  the  dark  pine  more  rarely  roots 
haelf  in  the  deep  chasms  which  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all  sides  is  the  prospect  closed, 
except  in  front  to  the  eastward,  where,  from  a  mass  of  bare  spires,  four  huge,  lofty,  snowy 
peaks  arise :  these  are  the  peaks  of  Roodroo  Himalayah.  There  could  be  no  finer  finishing, 
no  pander  close,  to  such  a  scene." 

At  a  small  distance,  and  from  the  same  stupendous  ridge  which  contains  the  source  of  the 
ffreatest  river  of  India,  is  found  that  of  its  mam  tributary,  the  Jumna.  The  glen  near  Bun- 
derpooch,  through  which  its  infant  course  passes,  is  described  to  be  rugged  and  gloomy  beyond 
description.  "  It  looks  like  the  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,"  as  it  is  said  to  be  **  impracti- 
cable and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen,  except  dark  rock ;  wpod  only  fringes  the  lower 
parts  and  the  water's  edge ;  perhaps,  the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow,  contrasting  with  the 
general  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance  of  desolation.  No  living  thing  is 
;  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters ;  no  sound  but  their  roar." 

The  territory  of  Sirmore,  and  that  of  the  Twelve  Lordships,  extending  along  the  Sutledge, 

ibject  to  a  number  of  independent  rajahs  till  over-run  by  the  Gorkhas,  have  now  been  re- 
fltored  to  those  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  The  valley  of  the  Sutledge  presents 
little  cultivation :  the  mountains  are  brown,  barren,  steep,  and  rocky ;  the  bed  of  Uie  river 
narrow  and  arid.  In  the  territory  of  Joobul,  however,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
most  magnificent  forests;  pines,  hollies,  oaks,  sycamore,  and  yew,  of  the  most  varied  forms, 
and  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  cultivation  is  very  great,  and  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountains  have  been  moi^t  laboriously  fitted  for  it ;  so  that  districts  naturally  barren  are 
even  enabled  to  export  grain.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  Mr.  Fraser  every  way  superior 
in  external  accommodation  to  the  Scotch  highlanders;  but  their  character  was  by  no  means 
regarded  in  so  favourable  a  light,  combining  the  rude  habits  and  violent  feuds  of  a  barbarous 
nee  with  the  cringing  and  abject  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  despotism.  West  fVom  the  Sutledge, 
the  territory  along  the  head  of  the  Punjab  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  independent  raji^ 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  each  other.  Among  the  principal  are  Bischur,  Sirmore, 
Joobul,  Kahlare,  Hindoor.  These  territories  occupy  the  deep  mountain  valleys  of  the  Sut- 
ledge, overhung  by  brown  heathy  steeps,  of  the  Tonse,  and  of  the  Pahur,  which  flows  through 
a  more  smiling  valley.  The  capitals  are  small  towns,  built  often  in  stages  on  the  steep  sides 
of  rocky  mountains.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Rampoor,  capital  of  Bischur,  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  Sutledge.  Nahn,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  occupies  so  rugged  a  steep,  that  its  streets 
consist  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  surroundhig  country, 
the  commerce  witii  Thibet  and  Tartary  enables  these  mountain  capitals  to  attain  some  little 
wealth  and  importance. 

After  scaling  the  mighty  boundary  wall  of  western  India,  the  traveller  looks  down  on  its 
northern  side  into  Cashmere,  an  extended  valley,  which  nature  has  lavishly  adorned  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  enclosed  on  every  side  within  tremendous  steeps, 
which  separate  it,  to  the  north  from  Thibet,  and  to  the  west  from  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
Numberles?  rivulets,  descending  from  these  heights,  diffuse  on  all  sides  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  render  the  whole  coimtry,  as  it  were,  an  evergreen  garden.  Rice,  wheat,  barley ;  the 
grain  and  the  fruits  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  are  produced  in  equal  abun- 
dance and  perfection.  The  plane  tree  nowhere  spreads  such  a  pomp  of  foliage.  But  the 
peculiar  b(»st  of  Cashmere  is  it^  rose,  a  favourite  theme  of  Elastem  poetry,  whose  tints  and 
perfume  are  said  to  be  alike  unrivalled.  The  numerous  Streams  unite  in  the  Jelum,  which, 
after  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  westward,  forces  the  mountain  barrier,  and  finally 
joins  the  Chenab. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  Hindoo  race,  differing  in  several  respects  from  those  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded.    They  are  active,  industrious,  and,  at  the  sane  time,  witty  and  ing&- 
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nious,  with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  the  sciences.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  represented  la 
volatile,  treacherous,  extravagantly  addicted  to  pleasure,  rapacious  in  acquiring  money, 
lavish  in  spending  it  The  beauty  of  the  females  is  much  famed  in  the  Eastern  world, 
and  seemingly  not  witliout  reason,  though  greatly  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
complexions  of  India,  and  the  deformed  visages  of  the  Tartar  races.  A  sad  reverse  has 
befallen  their  country  since  the  time  when  it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mogul,  who^ 
viewing  it  as  the  paradise  of  the  Indies,  repaired  thither  whenever  he  wished  ah  interval  of 
recreation,  and  bestowed  his  cares  and  wealth  in  lavishly  adorning  it    On  the  fidl  of  that 

Cower,  Cashmere  was  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  governors  who 
ave  cruelly  tyrannised  over  it,  and  stripped  it  of  a  large  portion  of  its  former  prosperity. 
Since  tlieir  kingdom  was  broken  up,  tliis  country  has  been  disputed  between  one  of  toe 
branches  of  its  royal  family,  and  Runjeet  Sing,  in  whose  power  it  now  is.  The  revenue  ii 
reckoned  at  500,000/. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  manu&cturing  nation.  They  work  skilfully  in  wood,  make  the 
best  paper  in  the  B^ost,  and  excel  in  cutlery  and  lackered  ware.  But  the  grand  branch  of 
industry  consists  in  tlioir  shawls,  from  the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Thibet,  which  are  in  geneiil 
request  all  over  tlic  world.  The  natives  complain  Siat  the  tyranny  of  the  Afgfauis  hu 
made  deep  inroads  on  tliis  branch  of  industry,  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  looms  from 
40,000  to  1($,(MX).  This  work  seems  to  be  conducted  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  ii 
usual  in  India,  one  merchant  oflcn  employing  a  great  number  of  looms.  Three  men  work 
at  each  loom ;  and  a  year  is  sometimes  spent  in  making  a  single  shawl.  In  the  best  and 
most  elaborate  kinds,  it  is  considered  enough  if  they  execute  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  day. 
Of  course,  the  ordinary  shawls  are  ma<le  with  nmch  greater  expedition. 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  called  anciently  Scriiiagur,  is  the  largest  in  the  Afghan  dominiooi^ 
containing  from  150,000  to  200,000  people.  It  extends  tlirce  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jelum,  in  a  situation,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  widely  celebrated,  particularly  its  lake, 
studded  with  numberless  islands,  green  witli  gardens  and  groves,  and  having  its  banks  envi- 
roned with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

SuBSECT.  6. — Ceylon, 

Ceylon,  an  extensive,  somewhat  wild,  but  beautiful  island,  forms  a  close  appends^  to 
India,  lying  to  tlie  cast  of  its  southern  extremity,  whence  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of 
Manaar.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  territory, 
along  tlic  western  coast,  is  occupied  by  a  somewhat  extensive  plain ;  beyond  which,  ranges, 
first  of  hills,  and  tlien  of  mountains,  rise  successively  behind  each  other,  and  with  their 
rugged  surfiicc  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  island.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  to  any  voy 
lofly  height ;  since  Adam*s  Peak  (tlie  most  elevated)  is  only  0152  feet  above  the  sea.  Then 
steeps  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  dense  underwood,  which  give  to  a 
great  part  of  the  island  the  character  of  jungle. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  is  scarcely  at  all  known  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  PortuffueR 
in  15(K'),  at  which  time  they  found  the  native  sovereign  defending  himself  with  di&ultT 
against  the  attack  of  tiie  Arabs.  They  at  first  merely  exacted  a  tribute,  but  soon  engaged 
in  a  series  of  warfare,  wiiich  ended  in  driving  tlie  natives  from  Colombo  and  most  of  the 
other  stations  on  the  coast,  and  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior.  They  settled 
in  considerable  numbers ;  and  a  pretty  large  body  of  their  posterity,  mingled  with  the 
natives,  still  survive.  Ceylon,  however,  shared  the  lot  of  their  other  Indian  possessioos; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  seventecntli  century,  afler  a  series  of  bloody  struggles,  was  wreiled 
from  them  by  the  Dutch.  It  remained  in  tlieir  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
occupation  of  Trincomalee  by  tlie  British  in  1782,  till  179(3,  when  an  English  expeditioo 
entirely  subdued  it ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  finally  ceded  to  that  power.  In 
1815  the  Britisli  beat  the  king  of  Candy,  occupied  his  capital  in  the  mountainous  interior  of 
the  country,  and  thus  became  entire  masters  of  this  fine  island.  It  has  been  made  a  royal 
colony,  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  liist  India  Company. 

The  produce  and  wealth  of  Ceylon  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  natural  capacities.  Much 
of  its  surface,  indeed,  is  mountainous  and  craggy ;  and  there  are  large  sandy  tracts  along 
the  coast  Rice,  though  almost  the  only  objt^ct  of  native  culture,  is  not  raised  in  sufficieot 
quantity  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  peculiar  product  is  cinnamon,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  spices,  and  for  which  there  exists  an  extensive  demand  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  species  of  laurel,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  with  a  light 
porous  wood.  It  grows  spontaneously  over  a  great  part  of  tlie  island ;  but  that  reared  in 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo  is  considered  the  best  The  bark,  which  is  the  valuable 
part,  is  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  three  years  old,  and  requires  no  preparation  except  being 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  c(x:oa-nut  tree  is  also  in  great  abundance ;  and  its  firuit,  as  well  as 
coir,  a  species  of  rope  manufactured  from  its  husk,  are  staple  exports.  A  great  quantity  cf 
arrack  is  diHtillod  from  its  juice.  Animals,  chiefly  wild,  are  abundant;  but  the  only  lalo- 
able  one  is  the  elephant,  which,  in  Ceylon,  is  considered  of  better  quality  than  in  any  other 
country  m  the  world :  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  tall  as  on  the  Continent,  but  peculiarly  activi^ 
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hardy,  and  docile.  No  elephants  are  reared  in  a  tame  state ;  but  they  are  easily  caught  in 
pits  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  are  tamed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An  imcommon  variety 
of  precious  minemfs  arc  found  in  Ceylon ;  the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  the  topaz,  and  even  the 
diamond :  but  none  of  them  are  of  line  quality.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  and 
quicksilver ;  but  little  wrought.  A  very  extensive  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Straits 
of  Manaar,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore ;  but  chiefly  b^  boats  from  the  coast  of  India. 
In  1804  it  was  leased  for  120,0O0Z. ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  declined ;  and  in  1828  its 
amount  was  only  30,612/.  A  species  of  conch-shells  called  chanks,  much  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  rings  and  other  ornaments,  is  fished  in  the  straits  of  Manaar.  Mr.  M'CuIloch  gives 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  1825,  at — Cinnamon,  114,418/. ;  arrack,  21,500/. ;  coir,  10,C^0/. ; 
cocoa-nut£5, 7561/. ;  chank  sliclls,  8219/. ;  timber,  12,100/. ;  jaggery,  4,946/. ;  coffee,  13,883/. 
The  trade  has  been  much  fettered  by  impolitic  restrictions,  both  the  produce  and  sale  of 
cinnamon  being  made  a  monopoly  of  the  government ;  but  a  more  liberal  system  has  recently 
been  adopted. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  a  half,  till,  in  1814,  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  part  of  it  then  in  possession  of  Britain  gave  only  496,()00 ;  and  another,  in 
1825,  of  the  whole  island,  exhibited  only  754,000.  These  enumerations  were  probably 
somewhat  defective,  and  the  numbers  arc  supposed  to  have  since  increased,  and  to  amount 
now  to  about  900,000.  The  natives,  called  Cingalese,  appear  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  those  of  Hindostan,  Birmah,  Siam,  and  the  Oriental  islands,  with  all  of  whom  they  hold 
intercourse.  They  are  a  fine  and  handsome  race,  and  in  their  manners  polished  and  coor- 
teous ;  but  they  are  indolent,  and  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  in  all 
countries  bordering  on  India,  the  religion  of  Boodh  is  established.  The  Siamese  are  even 
said  to  look  to  Ceylon  as  the  quarter  from  which  they  received  that  faith ;  but  this  sacred 
character  is  probably  an  illusion  derived  from  distance  and  mystery.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
here,  as  in  Thibet  and  some  other  Boodhist  countries,  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  plurality 
of  husbands  prevails ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  accompanied,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The  rugged  jungly  tracts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  a  savage  race 
called  the  Beddahs,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  and  sleep  under  trees,  which  they  climb  like 
monkeys :  some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  exchanging  ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for 
cloth,  iron,  and  knives.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  inhabitants  retam  their  European  cus- 
toms, considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  those  of  the  natives.  No  such  modification 
has  taken  place  in  the  case  of^^  the  English,  who  consist  chiefly  of  king's  troops  stationed  at 
the  chief  towns. 

Of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  seat  both  of 
Ifovemmcnt  and  of  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island.  Its  accommodation  for 
shipping  consist?  merely  of  a  roadstead,  tenable  only  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
place  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
who  include  an  uncommon  variety  of  Asiatic  races.  The  fort  is  spacious,  surrounded  with 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  Trincoinalee,  on  tlie  north-east,  is  situated  amid  a  mountain  terri- 
tory that  is  singularly  grand  and  beautiful,  but  very  unfruitful.  It  has,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  containing  the  finest  harbour  in  those  seas.  The  value  of  this  is  greatly  heightened 
by  there  not  being,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  safe  roadstead ;  so  that  all  vessels 
driven  from  their  stntionj^  on  that  coast  seek  shelter  at  Trincomalee.  The  town,  however, 
being  supported  only  by  this  resort,  is  small  and  poor;  though  the  late  establishment  of  a 
naval  arsenal  promises  to  give  it  greater  importance.  Point  de  Gralle,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, has  a  spacious  and  generally  secure  harbour,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  situation. 
The  native  population  is  numerous ;  but  there  are  few  European  settlers.  At  Bellegam,  in 
the  vicinity,  is  a  large  temple  of  Boodh,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  that  divinity.  Candy,  the 
intei^or  capital,  is  only  a  large  straggling  village,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  that  echo  con- 
tinually with  the  cries  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  It  contains  an  extensive  though  not  lofty 
palace  of  the  king,  and  several  Boodhist  temples  painted  with  gaudy  colours.  The  Britira 
government  has  constructed  an  excellent  road  to  ^is  place  firom  the  coast 


CHAPTER  vn. 

FT'RTHER  INDIA,  OR  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES. 

Fi'RTiiER  IvDiA  comprises  tliat  extensive  region  situated  between  India  and  China,  and 
Bomotiinos,  with  but  littlo  propriety,  called  Indo-China,  as  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  in 
common  with  tlio  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese.  This  region  has  had  little  share  in  the  great 
tran.<aitions  of  which  Asia  has  bof^n  the  theatre;  yet  it  comprises  a  number  of  extensive  and 
irTij)nriint  kinrrdoms,  somo  of  which  have  been  alternately  united  and  separated;  Ava,  Arra- 
can,  Pr^ni,  Siam.  Cochin-Cl)ina,  Cambodia,  Tsiompo,  Laos,  and  Tonqain. 
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Sktt.  L — ChnertU  Outline  and  Aipeet, 

Farther  Indis  cousisto  of  an  extensive  mBrltime  teiritarj,  throwing  oat  wide  peninanlkr 

tncts  into  the  Indian  sea;  KpuBted  by  varuMis  eets,  etraits,  and  soundB  fioin  its  Iwe 

iiUnds.    From  Hindostan,  on  toe  west,  it  ie  divided  by  the  Buj  of  Bengal ;  while,  on  tne 

north,  a  rang-e  of  imperfectly  known  boundaries,  chiefly  of  a  mountainous  churacter,  sepa- 
lates  it  from  China  and  ThibeL  The  main  body  of  thie  territory  may  be  described  as  situated 
between  9°  and  35°  of  north  latitude,  92°  anii  109°  of  cost  longitude ;  but  these  limits  do 
not  include  the  long  pcninaula  of  Malaya,  which  stretches  southward  to  within  less  than  two 
degrees  of  the  equator.  We  shall  thus  have  a  square  space  of  nearly  1000  milea  in  each 
direction,  and  containing  probably  about  900,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  tliia  great  territory,  according  to  the  general  view  taken  by  Captain  Low, 
ia  fi>rnted  by  a  scries  of  mountain  ranges  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forming  branches 
fioni  the  mighty  chain  of  Iliinalayah,  which  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  east  Between  each 
<J  these  ranftei!  intervenes  a  broad  volley,  in  general  of  extreme  fertility,  and  watered  by  a 
luxe  river  descending  from  tlie  mountain  frontier  of  Cliina  and  Thibet  These  valleys 
either  tbrm,  or  have  formed,  scjiarate  kingdoms;  bjh!,  tliough  conquest  occasionally  unites 
•evetvl  under  one  head,  the  boundary  of  hill  and  jungle  within  which  each  is  enclosed 
•fibrda  to  it,  usually  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  oS'the  yoke.  The 
mountains  have  hitherto  been  very  little  observed,  being  covered  with  extensive  fbretta 
entangled  with  tliick  underwood,  and  filled  with  wild  beasts.  Those  which  form  the  northern 
ftonticr  of  Assam  are  exceedingly  lolly,  filing  little  short  of  the  Himalayah,  of  which  they 
are  a  continuation.  Elsewhere  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  fireit  rank  in  point  of  eleva^ 
tkm :  Mr.  Crawford  conceives  that  the  highest  of  the  central  range  which  herders  on  Siam 
does  not  exceed  fiOOO  feet.  The  rivera  are  of  greater  importance.  The  Menam,  which 
waters  Siam,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  mother  of  waters,  appears  to  rise  among  the 
mountains  of  Yiinan.  To  the  twentictli  degree  of  latitude  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes: 
but,  on  reaching  Yuthia,  the  old  capital,  it  becomes  a  noble  and  navigable  stream ;  and,  after 
K  course  of  about  600  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  Iliree  channels,  the  most  easterly 
admitting  ve.°$cls  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Irawaddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  appears  a  stream 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  lor  large  boats.  Its  upper 
course  is  still  Involved  in  mystery;  and  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  discovered  some  grounds 
Sx  believing  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpoo,  or  river  of  Thibet,  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Ilrahmapoutra.  The  Mekon,  Maykaung,  or  Donnai,  in  Cambodia,  is  also  a  noble 
river,  which  pas:<cs  through  Yunan,  and  is  navigable  in  22°  or  23°  north  latitude,  twenty 
days'  sail  above  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  the 
sea;  but  a  greater  number  are  tributaries  to  the  three  main  trunks  already  mentioned.  The 
country  is  broken  by  several  large  bays,  particularly  those  of  Siam,  Martaban,  and  Turoa; 
but  it  contains  no  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II. — Nattirai  QeogTaphy. 

There  are  no  materials  on  which  we  can  attempt  a  botanical  or  geological  delineation  of 
this  territory. 

Tlie  Zoology  also  of  these  immense  and  luxuriant  regions  is  scarcely  known;  we  can 
therefore  merely  notice  a  few  of  those  exliaordinary  animals  which  appear  natives  of  these 
unexplored  countries. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Malacca  are  the  following : — 

The  manners  of  the  Oranff  Outang  (or  more  properly  Orang  Utan)  (._fig.  639.),  so  well 
known  for  its  remote  resemblance  U>  the  human  Ibnn,  long  re- 
mained enveloped  in  table,  until  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  who  brought 
a  living  one  to  England,  and  who  had  seen  many  others.  The 
fables  of  early  voyagers,  and  of  some  later  naturalL<^  of  this 
gigantic  ape  walking  erect,  waging  war  with  clubs,  &c.,  are 
now  exploded.  The  height  of  tlie  adult  animal  is  uncertain; 
tliose  brought  to  Europe,  being  young,  have  not  exceeded  three 
or  four  French  teet;  the  great  toes  have  but  one  joint,  and  no 
nail.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown,  but  there  is  none  on  the  Ace, 
or  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet  It  is  perfectly  incapable, 
payB  Dr.  Abel,  of  walking  in  an  erect  posture :  this  is  betrayed 
in  his  whole  external  conformation,  which  is  precisely  that 
adapteil  for  climbing  trees  and  living  among  the  branches.  The 
Orang  Outong  has  none  of  the  grimaces  and  antics  of  other 
monkeys,  nor  does  it  possess  tlieir  proneness  to  mischief  Gra- 
vity, approaching  to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  are  often  ex- 
pro>sed  in  its  countenance,  ancT  seem  to  be  its  natural  disposi- 
33* 
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tion.  The  specimen  ii  question  whb  mild  under  injurieH,  and  soon  became  Ktrougly  Kttuhed 
to  those  who  treated  him  kindly.  M.  Cuvii'r  lioa  been  induced  to  think  Uwt  the  Onof 
Oolang  is  DO  other  .than  the  young  of  the  I'ongo,  a  much  larger  ape,  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  Bumeo.  Dr.  Ilarewood,  however,  has  recently  adduced  very  strong  orgumcDls  to  iliow 
that  the  Pongo  is  a  distinct  species. 

Tlie  Gibbon  Apes  are  diatinguished  from  all  others  by  the  enonnous  length  of  the  atwa, 
or  more  properly  the  fore-feet ;  these  nearly  touching  the  ground  when  the  animftl  is  plucj 
or«!l.  The  spocicB  most  ffenerally  known  ia  the  Black-lianded  Gibbon  {Hylobala  Lor.  IIL); 
its  size  is  much  inferior  to  tlu>t  of  tiie  Uranfr  Outong,  as  the  largest  specimens  do  not  exceed 
four  feet  Tlic  disposition  of  these  apes  is  naturally  gentle,  gay,  and  even  frolicsome,  ud 
tJiey  receive  their  Ibod,  in  confinement,  without  erewlineBs  or  impatience. 

The  few  Birds  (hat  have  been  brought  from  ntalacca  arc  splendid  and  curious ;  but  it  ii 
impassible  to  conjecture  how  many  othcni,  unknown  even  by  niune,  lie  hidden  from  tha 
naturalist  in  the  vast  and  unexplored  forests.  Malacca  seems  to  abound  with  snow-whita 
Cockatoos,  splendid  red  Lories,  and  many-coloured  Parrots  uid  n^ 
lakeets.  It  is  in  this  peninsula  that  the  frigantic  Argus  Pheaau^ 
and  Uie  Cryptonyx,  two  of  tlic  most  striking  gallinaceous  birds  </ 
Asia,  are  found. 

The  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant  is  more  than  six  feet  and  >  bllf 
long ;  the  two  middle  tail  featliers  alone  being  nearly  fiHir  feet,  eh- 
gantly  marked  by  numerous  snow-white  dots,  on  a  chestnut  gTomil: 
9ie  whole  plumngo  is  variegated  with  spots  resemblinf  eyes,  mil 
the  quill  feathers  are  blue.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  a  great  antipi- 
thy  to  light,  being  very  dull  during  the  day,  but  active  asniriita^ 
proBches,  It  is  found  aleo  in  Sumatra ;  but  is  so  difficult  to  M  keft 
ative.  that  it  seldom  survives  in  captivity  more  than  a  month ;  hoKt 
this  beautiful  bird  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe  but  as  akioK 

The  Crowned  Pheasant  (^Cryplonyx  coronaltu  T.)  (Jg-  64ft)  ii 
a  much  smaller  bird,  but  equally  difficult  to  rear.     It  inhsbita  dn 
deep  forests  bolli  of  Makcca  and  Java,  aitd  is  distinguished  bf  a 
erect  chestnut  crest  of  feathers,  havmg  their  webs  disunited. 

Sect.  HI. — HUlorical  Geographi/. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  e^itremi^  of  Asia,  was  neither  extennn 
nor  accurate,  and  scarcely  reached  the  shores  cost  of  the  Ganges.  There,  indeed,  Ptoloif 
exhibits  the  Golden  Chersonese,  the  Great  Bay,  tlie  coast  of  Sins?,  and  the  city  of  Thiw; 
features  which  arc  found  by  Goesclin  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irawoddy,  the  Gulf  of  Maittbi^ 
the  coast  and  city  of  Tenasserim.  Others  however,  suppose  the  Sine  to  be  the  fliiiwn 
and  infer  that  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Romans  reached  to  the  coasts  of  that  celebrated  empin. 
It  is  at  ali  events  certain  that  tlic  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  all  this  rnnge  i^  aoUL 
were  extremely  coni\ised  and  imperfect 

The  information  also  of  the  moderns  respecting  this  portion  of  Asia  U'aslong  eztrenielj 
Jelcctivo.  Marco  Polo  and  Oderic  of  Pattenau  were  the  hrst  who  gave  some  \'ague  Mfn 
respecting  iL  The  Portuguese,  amid  tlieir  wide  career  of  conquest  and  settlement,  did  mt 
attempt  to  comprehend  any  portion  of  it  except  the  detached  peninsula  of  MalaccB,anwfuek 
they  formed  a  settlement.  The  French,  however,  sent  to  Sirim  a  mission,  pertly  religiooi 
and  partly  political,  and  throu|rh  which  Loubcre  obtained  some  important  information  remcb 
ing  that  great  monarchy.  But  it  is  by  their  political  relations  witli  British  India  that  uese 
countries  have  become,  though  still  imperfectly,  somewhat  better  known  in  Europe. 

AvB,  or  the  Birman  empire,  has  bei.'ii  subject  lo  the  most  remarkable  revolntioas  of  uw 
of  tliese  kingdoms.  It  comprised  tlirco  tluil  are  naturally  and  originally  independent, — A™, 
or  Burma,  Arracau,  and  Pcfru ;  but  each  struggling  for,  and  alternately  gaining,  the  asoei^ 
ency.  Pegu,  at  tlic  liret  aririval  of  the  Portuguese,  was  found  tlie  niling  state,  and  its  coort 
displayed  considcrnhle  pomp.  About  the  midillo  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  BimMni 
rebelled  a^inst  this  authority,  and  not  only  established  their  own  independence,  bot  mdh 
dued  their  fiirmor  masters.  This  supremacy  continued  till  about  Uie  middle  of  the  ^gjiteonth 
century,  when  the  Pegucse,  liaving  obtained  arms  and  officers  from  the  Dutch  and  ENvtn- 
guese,  turned  them  against  the  Binnans,  gained  successive  victories,  and  finally  reduced  dM 
capital,  making  prisoner  Dwccpdcc,  the  lost  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings.  A 
however,  in  no  lonjr  time  arose  among  tliis  naturally  brave  and  energetic  people. 
a  man  of  himiblc  birth,  collected  a  tund  of  his  countrymen,  and  carried  on  &r  some  tuM  a 
desultory  onil  guerrilla  warfiirc.  Hi*  forces  pniduolly  increasing-,  ho  suddenly  attacked  ai^ 
look  Ava,  and  wicceedcd  in  raising  a  general  insurrection  against  the  king  of  Pegu.  / 
erfiil  army  sent  by  Uiat  prince  was  totally  defeated ;  and  Alompra,  following  up  Eia  m 
invaded  Pegu,  and  gained  n  aeries  of  victories  which  made  him  roaster  of  the  c    '" 
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extinguished  the  Tallieu  or  Pegu  dynasty.  His  successor,  Shemburen,  subdued  a  revolt  of 
this  nation,  defeated  the  Chinese  in  a  great  battle,  and  gained  possession  of  Siam,  but  was 
unable  to  retain  any  part  o^  that  monarchy,  except  the  provinces  of  Mergui  and  Tenass&- 
rim,  on  the  western  coast  fef  Malacca.  His  brother,  Mindera^ee  Praw,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne,  BuccecMied  in  annexing  Arracan  to  the  empu'e.  The  Birman  dominion 
thus  became  extremely  powerful,  as,  besides  these  three  great  kingdoms,  its  influence  was 
established  over  tlie  territories  of  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  others  bordering  on  Bengal,  through 
which  it  came  in  contact  with  the  British  territory.  Two  proud  and  powerful  states  were 
not  likely  to  be  long  in  proximity  without  some  collision.  A  series  of  misunderstandings  at 
length  produced  opon  nipture ;  and  all  the  disposable  force  of  British  India  was  in  1826  em- 
barked for  tlic  invasion  of  the  Binnan  empire.  The  court  of  Ava,  long  accustomed  to  van- 
quish and  domineer  over  all  its  neighbours,  could  not  be  induced  to  view  with  apprehension 
one  which  had  not  even  a  royal  name  at  its  head.  A  very  short  conflict  was  necessary  to 
impress  on  them  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms :  yet  sickness,  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores,  long  paralysed  the  active 
eflbrts  of  the  invaders;  but  when  nt  last  they  began  to  move  upon  the  capital,  all  efforts  to 
prevent  their  advance  were  completely  baffled ;  and  the  Birman  government,  after  repeated 
defeats,  seeing  no  chance  of  preserving  tlie  seat  of  government  from  foreign  occupation, 
signed  a  humiliating  treaty,  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  ceding  the 
important  acquisitions  of  Arracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  which  are  now  compre- 
hended within  the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 

Siam,  consisting  of  a  single  great  valley  at  the  head  of  a  wide  gulf,  and  enclosed  by  two 
nnges  of  mountains,  which,  if  not  very  lofty,  are  steep  and  encumbered,  has  maintained  a 
more  stable  character  than  any  other  of  this  cluster  of^  kingdoms.  It  was  indeed  subdued 
bj  the  Birmans  in  the  height  of  their  power ;  but  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  strong 
national  feeling  of  the  Siamese  impelled  ttiem  to  rise  on  the  invader,  who,  entangled  in 
difficult  passes,  and  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  quit  his  hold 
of  the  country. 

Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  form  three  great  countries  to  the  east  of  Siam,  to 
which  those  of  Laos  and  Tsiompa  may  almost  rank  as  mere  appendages.  Of  these  coun- 
tries, little  more  than  the  name  was  known  to  Europe  until  about  half  a  century  ago,  when 
they  were  broufrht  into  notice  by  an  interesting  revolution.  In  1774,  Caung  Shung,  the 
young  king  of  Cochin-China,  was  dethroned  and  driven  from  his  capital  by  a  triumvirate  of 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  sway.  The  prince  took  refuge  in  a  desert  island, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  utmost  distress.  But  Adran,  a  French  missionary, 
who  had  aided  him  in  efTec'ting  his  escape,  continued  to  support  his  cause,  and  spared  no 
eflbrts  to  replace  the  young  monarch  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  even  went  over 
to  solicit  assistance  in  France ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  prevented  him  from  meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  he  procured  some  aid 
in  arms  and  officers  for  Caung  Shung,  who,  having  landed  in  1790  on  the  continent,  was 
welcomed  by  his  subjects,  and  by  their  aid  soon  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
under  which  his  restoration  had  been  achieved  led  him  to  form  a  strong  attachment  to 
Europeans,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  those  improvements,  especially  in  the  militarv  art,  b? 
which  they  were  so  much  distinguished  above  his  own  subjects.  Having  organized  a  stand- 
ing army  tolerably  armed,  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  and  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  grun-boats,  with  a  frigate,  he  acquired  a  force  with  which  no  power  in  this  part  of 
Asia  could  cope.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  first  Tonquin,  a  kingdom  greater  and 
more  populous  than  his  own,  and  afterwards  Cambodia,  and  thus  to  become  master  of  all 
that  great  range  of  territory  which  extends  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 

Sect.  FV. — Political  Oeography, 

The  government  of  all  these  kingdonra  is  of  the  same  simple  structure  as  that  of  Eastern 
countries  in  general.  In  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a  pure  despotism ;  in  which  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.  The  state  officers,  called  in 
Ava  woongees,  woondasks,  and  attawoons,  compose  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  but  entirely 
fobject  to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  great  lords  hold  certain  por- 
tions of  land  or  fiofs,  in  virtue  of  which  tliey  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  military  ser- 
vice. They  occupy  these  only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  resumable  at  pleasure,  and  which 
are  judgoilto  ccfiso  and  to  ro(iuire  renewal  at  the  accession  of  each  monarch;  but,  in  fact,. 
unless  upon  sisrnul  jfrt^md  of  di?:ploasure,  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  them.  The  nobles, 
especially  in  Siam,  show  the  most  profbund  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  in  the 
most  abjort  nuinn<T,  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  creeping  on  the  grotmd.  The  king 
has  many  iK)mpous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and  which 
must  be  apfilied  to  him  on  every  occasion : — **a  sound  has  reached  the  golden  ears;  a  suitor 
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it  is  the  most  judi 


has  arrived  at  the  golden  feet;  a  smell  has  sainted  the  gMva 
nostrilc."  The  king  oppeare  in  jniblic  only  on  rtale  occasiani, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  in  a  Bitting  posture.  The  costtuM 
of  the  king  nf  Cochin-China  (Jig.  941.)  is  very  peculiar  aod 
extremely  splendiil. 

The  laws  of  thepe  kingdoniB  are  chiefly  borrowed  fVnm  Hin- 
dostan  and  China:  they  ore  well  combined,  executed  with 
strictnees,  and  a  rifrid  police  is  maintained.  The  Binnan  lawi 
arc  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  truumit 
ted  from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Arracan.  The  code  ia  called  At 
Dcmm  SoEtro,  and  is  one  of  the  m&ny  commentaries  on  Menn: 
it  is  replete  with  sound  morality,  and  inculcates  acTere  ui 
salutary  lesson?,  even  to  the  monarch,  on  the  hij^  duties  rf 
his  station.  With  the  exception  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  inpn- 
cation,  which  is  admitted  by  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Eai^ 
and  practical  of  all  the  Hindoo  (^sterns.  Civil  caws  are  first  tried 
the  court''  lyf  the  maywoons  or  viceroy?,  from  which  lies  an  appeal,  though  an  cxpenam 
one,  to  the  loloo,  or  saprcme  tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  state,  which  reporla  upoa 
them  to  tlx!  Icing.  Thus,  however,  the  judicial  power  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  tbs 
executive,  am!  nil  dfltncea  which  are  supposed  to  aflect  the  safety  or  prerc^tivc  of  the 
sovereign  are  punished  with  disproportionate  rigour.  In  Cochin-China  all  the  branches  «f 
administration  arc  executed  by  mandarins  of  different  classes,  according  ti>  the  Chinest 
model;  but  the  political  system  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  the  same  regular  form  as  hi  tbit 
great  empire. 

The  military  strength  of  these  kingdoms  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  fir 
which  all  males  of  a  certain  ago  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  Ihg 
chiefs  of  their  respective  districls.  Their  arms  arc  mostly  swordi,  loncca,  and  croaBbows; 
though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire-arms ;  but  tTiese,  being  chiefly  the 
muskets  condemned  in  the  English  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  ait  tai 
■kill,  be  brought  into  a  serviceable  state.  The  only  exception  ia  in  Cochin-China,  «iwm 
the  European  officers  in  the  king's  service  have  effected  conuideTablc  iniprovemenla.  Bat 
the  most  efficient  part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boata,  destined  to  act  on  tba 
great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  coromunicalion  in  all  these  kingdoniB.  Tbcm 
of  the  Birmans  arc  constructed  out  of  tlie  solid  trunk  of  the  teak  tree,  and  some  ofthEin  am 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  though  only  about  eight  feet  brood.  The  excaratioD  ii 
effected  partly  by  tire  and  partly  by  cutting  implementn.  Every  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  besides  its  (]Hota  of  men,  is  obligeil,  when  called  upon,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
these  boats,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  king  can  miixler  TjOO.  They  carry  from  filb  to 
sixty  rowers,  each  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  bceidcH  whom  there  are  usnally  thirtr 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets;  while  on  the  prow,  which  ia  flat,  a  jliecc  of  ordnance,  weigtuaf 
Irom  six  to  twelve  pounds,  is  moimted.  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  they  draw  op  in 
a  line,  with  their  prows  in  front,  sing  a  war-song,  push  mi  with  impetuous  rapidi^,  anj 
immediately  attempt  to  grapple,  when  a  desperate  struggle  takes  place.  The  larger  bsato 
also  seek  to  run  down  the  Bmallcr,  which  die  latter  elude  with  greot  dexterity.  GiUed 
^gw  (.fig-  ®*2.)  can  be  used  only  by  princes  of  the  bhxid  and  persons  of  the  vety  higbeat 

rank,  and  they  arc  often  »«y 
highly  ornamented.   The  i» 
val  arsenal,  also,  of  the  C^ 
chin-Chinese  appeared  to  Mr. 
White  very  deserving  rf  m1- 
mitation ;   and   Uie   skill  of 
their  shipuTighls  is  muchn- 
perior  to  tliat  of  the  Binnana. 
He  saw  one  teak  plank  109 
feet  long,  and  has  even  seen 
trees  of  this  description  which 
would  make  a  natural  main- 
mast  for  a  sliipof  war.     1^ 
state  barges  are  richly  deco 
rated  with  gilding  and  caired 
work,  and  with  floating  pennons  and  streamers.    On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  traat 
chiefly  to  their  wtocliadcR,  which  they  tlirow  up  with  surprising  fkill  and  expedition,  and 
""'"'■'■  "^—'-leM  resisted  even  the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  a  British  force.     In  genentl, 
of  these  troops  can  stand  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  army,  but,  as  Bom  aa 
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however, 

their  dercnccs 

■  regular  army  hnti  l>oen  orgtinised  and 


penetrated,  they  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.     In  Cochm-ChiiH  coIr 


ined  in  the  European  ixi 
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wms  eetimated  at  140,000  men ;  but  Mr.  Crawiiird  does  not  imagine  it  at  present  to  exceed 
50,000,  of  whom  the  royal  guards  amount  to  30,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  in  these  kingdoms,  consists  of  a  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ; 
for  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  East,  is  esteemed  the  property 
of  the  monarch.  This  tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  in 
Birmah  amounts  to  a  tenth,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  The  other  source,  derived  from  foreign 
ocmmerce,  is  levied  partly  in  the  form  of  customs,  but  more  frequently  in  the  ruinous  and 
unproductive  one  of  royal  monopoly.  This,  in  Siam,  extends  to  every  branch  of  foreign 
traile,  and  in  Cochin-China  to  those  which  are  supposed  most  productive.  PVom  these 
various  sources,  however  imperfectly  administered,  money  is  continually  entering  the  royal 
oofiera,  and  little  or  none  ever  goes  out,  for  services  are  paid  by  grants  of  land,  villages,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  by  which  the  grantee  is  enabled  to  make  out  an  income  for  himself.  The  Eastern 
kings  are  tims  enabled  to  effect  a  favourite  object  of  tlieir  ambition,  in  the  accumulation  of 
treasures,  believed  in  several  instances  to  be  immense.  The  vague  reports  which  Major 
Symes  heard  respecting  the  ample  resources  of  the  king  of  Ava  seem  confirmed  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  lie  paid  the  large  tribute  exacted  by  Britain  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  was  informed  that  the  treasure  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  amounted  in  gold 
to  7,140,000  dollars,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  form  of  silver. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  productive  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the  grand  staples 
of  tropical  produce.  The  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  which  possess  the  expanse  of  plains, 
•re  watered,  and,  at  periodical  intervals,  extensively  inundated,  by  numerous  streams  of 
various  magnitude  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  ridges,  to  swell  the  great  rivers ;  and  by 
these  means  copious  moisture,  which,  under  this  climate,  almost  alone  suffices  to  secure  an 
ample  vegetation,  is  constantly  supplied.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  the  food  of 
all  these  nations ;  sugar  of  fine  quality,  pepper,  preferable  to  tliat  of  the  Malay  countries, 
aod  cotton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of 
various  species  and  groat  value.  There  are  large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be 
preferable,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  to  any  other,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building. 
Large  boats,  as  already  ofcerved,  are  often  cut  out  from  a  single  tree,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  now  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Even  the  fir  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  upper  mountains,  and  in  Major  Symes^s  opinion  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  mast^:.  for  which  teak  is  too  heavy.  The  woods  abound  also  with  ornamental 
trees,  canes,  rattan,  d:c.,  and  with  others  yielding  rich  gums,  which  serve  for  varnish  and 
other  purposes.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  arc  among  the  chief  articles  of  export.  From  other 
riirubs  are  obtained  the  areca  nut  and  betel-leaf,  that  universal  article  of  luxury  and  cere- 
mony in  all  Indian  countries,  but  which  has  never  made  its  way  into  EUirope.  Cardamoms 
are  a  spice  for  which  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cmnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia ;  but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  finer  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  conducted  in  the  west  on  the  Indian  model, 
and  in  the  east  on  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same  perfection,  or  with  the 
same  patient  industry,  as  by  either  of  these  nations.  The  sugar  and  pepper  of  Siam  are 
chiefly  raised  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  animals  are  little  used  in  cultivation,  and  in 
Ava  the  Brahuiinical  principle  prevents  them  from  being  made  articles  of  food.  Animals 
are  tamed  chiefly  for  conveyance  or  pomp ;  and  for  these  purposes  the  elephant,  here  found 
in  greater  perfection,  and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is 
chiefly  employed. 

Manufacturos  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  materials  which 
the  country  affords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for  domestic  use.  Those 
brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  boast  of  China  and  Hindostan  are  not  produced 
here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  firom  those  countries,  especially  from  the  latter.  The 
only  fabrication  on  wtiich  much  study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idols,  which  are  fashioned  out 
of  a  fine  species  of  marble  found  in  the  country,  and  generally  gilded ;  but  none  are 
accounted  sacred  exci^pt  those  constructed  at  Chagaing. 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  They  produce  in  abundance  all  the 
conveniences  and  nocessariea  of  life,  without  any  of  those  peculiar  products,  as  the  finer 
spices  and  the  finer  nianufactures,  which  attract  traders  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe.  Their  chief  intercourse  is  with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  then:  raw  pro- 
duce, rice,  cotton,  timber,  ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  or  some  species  of  the  fine  manu- 
fcctures  of  that  great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire  are 
carried  up  the  Irawaddy  to  a  great  ^W,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan.  Britain 
takes  of  toak  tinib*T  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000/. ;  in  return  for  which,  some  British 
manufactures  an*  roroivod.  The  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Chinese  iunks  con»injr  to  the  port  of  Bankok  in  the  former  country,  and  those  of  Turon, 
Hue,  and  SaigonL^  in  tiie  latter.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  that  about  116  junks  come  an- 
nually to  Cochin-Cliina,  carrying  20,000  tons;  and  somewhat  more  than  double  that  nam- 
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ber  to  Siam.  There  is  also  Bome  trade  wiih  the  r 
but  tlieae  (rovcmmenla  liave  ciccliiied  all  overturei 
intereoiirs*." 

Soma  fiAliery  is  pursued  on  the  coast  of  Cochiii'ClitnB,  and  dried  fiib  fbnni  one  «f  the 
pxporta  of  Cliiita.  On  tlicse  phares  is  also  collected  a  large  quantity  of  ^latinoua  birdi' 
nests,  and  (if  tiie  Eiibsloiice  culled  Bca.  slup,  tiipang,  or  biche  de  mer,  fiir  whicb  there  eziM 
an  extraordinary  demand  in  the  ChinuGe  market. 

Sect.  W.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  all  Ihia  range  of  kin|;dom9  is  a  queatioii  oT  extreme  UDcertUBtr. 
Major  Syiiiea  whs  iniiirinetl  tlmt  tlic  number  of  citiea,  lowna  and  village  in  tlie  Buman  em- 
pire amouuted  to  8000;  and  UiIb,  allowing  an  average  of  1800  to  each,  would  gne 
14,4(X),l1lhl.  Tiiifl,  too,  ia  exclusive  of  Arracon ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  ima^nea  I7,OOOiaOO 
to  he  TBllior  under  thnn  above  tlio  real  amount.  This  very  conjectural  calculation,  howcn^ 
appears  to  Caplain  Cox  over-i«lcd;  and  Ilia  CBlimate  of  8,000,000  ia  gonerally  eftccmedta 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Caplain  Franklin  even  reduces  it  to  .'3,000,000,  and  Caplain  Cuniof 
to  4,0(KI.000.t  Mr.  Crawfiird  allows -J,T30,000  for  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom «r 
Slain,  of  ivliicli  the  proper  Siamouc  uro  supposed  to  amount  to  I,2G0,0U0;  the  Chtne*e  lefc 
tiers,  440,000 ;  the  iiihabitnnta  of  the  pert  of  Laos  subject  to  Siam,  SIO.OOO ;  the  ^klalay  de- 
pcndencieH,  100,01X1.  This  is  upon  an  estimated  siiperHcial  extent  of  ItlO.OUO  square  milea^ 
The  eaino  intclligi-nt  observer  estimates  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  anil  Tonquin  to  coctatB 
96,000  square  miles;  and,  Kuppoaing  them  to  be  us  fully  peopled  as  llie  neighbouring  pn^ 
vinces  of^  China,  they  would  have  5,191,(NID. 

The  people  by  wliuni  ail  this  territory  U  inhabitod  present  several  peculiarities  of  extena] 
form.  A[r.  Crawliird  even  apprehends  them  to  be  radically  diatinct  Iroin  any  other  Aaialie 
race.  Their  persona  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  tlie  grace  and  Hcxifaility  pecO' 
liar  to  the  Iliiiiloa  Their  lace,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents  ilie  form  of  a  loieiM 
and  never  migpostB  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  liair  Ie  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  cobtm  ;  M 
the  beard  ia  scanty,  and  universully  plucked  out,  tvliich  gives  tliem  an  effeminate  appearaon. 
Tbey  have  a  gloomy,  churlish,  sullen  air;  a  stow,  sluggiah,  and  ungraceful  gait;  but  thii 
lost  part  of  the  description  seems  nearly  confined  to  the  Siamese.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
they  borrow  the  ouEu'ard  forma  of  life  from  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  the^  are  not  achooM 
into  that  mechanical  routine  of  observance  which  is  so  firmly  establiahed  m  tbcMe  countiieft 
Much  greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  society;  they  are  quick,  likely,  ud 
stirring.  The  Birmans  appear  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  paaeemiug  m  Ihii 
respect  a  decided  superiority  over  tlic  Hindoos.  T)ie  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggiah  sad 
indolent,  destitute  of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faith ;  and  so  imbued  with  natkim]  flUit, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  tliem  the  meat  menial  officM. 
They  esteem  the  lowest  Siamese  to  be  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  other  iMtiuL 
Tbey  arc,  however,  peaceable,  temperate,  and  obedient  to  the  Ibwb. 


TTie  relisjion  of  there  countries,  like  all  others  in  the  East  of  Amo,  ia  derirfd  ft«m  Urn- 
dostnn;  vol.  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brabminical  doctrine,  but  in  the  rival 
Ryatem  of  Buodh.     1'lie  name,  however,  moKt  venerated  in  all  the  coantriet  bejrand  IIm 
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Gugea  i*  Guiduna,  or  Goutunft ;  either  toother  Bppelktkm  of  Boodh,  or  that  of  one  of  hia 

moM  popular  liiscipleu.  The  construction  of  temples  and  images  of  Gaudama  forma  tho 
pud  operation  lo  winch  the  art  and  industry  of  all  these  nationa  is  directed.  Frugal  aikl 
indolent  in  every  thijiK  else,  they  spare  neither  coat  nor  labour  on  this  objecL  Major  Symee 
eoiuideiB  the  grand  kioum,  or  monastery  (fig.  643.),  the  residence  of  the  itredaw,  or  head 
of  the  Birman  church,  a^  perhaps  the  most  magniUcent  structure  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Craw- 
fiird  observes  that  the  monarcha  hero  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  are  common  in 
other  countriea  of  Asia, — neither  bridges,  wells,  tanks,  nor  caravanserais;  but  bestow  all 
their  treasures  upon  temples.  The  principal  one,  at  Bankok,  was  snid,  in  1795,  to  have  ccet 
SSildCU.  The  temples,  which  serve  also  as  monastcrioa,  contain  a  large  space  for  worship, 
k  depository  for  the  images  of  Gnudoma,  a  library,  and  dwellings  for  tJie  monks  or  clergy. 
The  materials  are  by  no  means. very  solid,  consisting  chiefly  of  brick  or  mortar:  it  is  on  ue 
tiinber  of  which  the  gati>s  and  the  interior  aro  composed  that  the  expenditure  ia  lavished. 
These  are  painted,  varnished,  gilded,  and  carved  in  the  most  profuse  and  laborious  manner. 
The  principal  temple  in  Ava  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  the  Interior  is  adorned  with 
— nrds  of  200  pillars,  lilty  or  xixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf  But  the 
It  remarkable  of  all  these  edifices  is  that  at  Pegu,  called  tjhocmodoo  Praw,  or  the  temple 

of  the  Golden  Supreme  {Jg.  S44.). 

It  is  raised  on  two  succeaaive  ter- 
Jl  races,  the  lower  of  which  ia  ten  feet 

K  M  twenty  feet  above  the  lower. 

(1»  building  is  pyramidal,  compoaed  of 

M^  brick  or  mortar,  and  rises  to  the 

mi.  height  of  361  feet,  without  excava- 

^^p*^  tion  or  aperture  of  any  kind ;  but  it 

^^hH  diminisbee  very  rapidly  as  it  ascenda, 

^^^B^^  BO  thatits  form  has  been  compared  to 

^^^^S^Bl  thatof  a  UrgespeakinK-truDtp^^  1^ 

^^K^^^SSb^  whole  is  covered  with  a  (ee,  or  UDl- 

^^B^^S^wJlBh.  brella,  filly-aix  feet  in  circumference, 

the  placing  of  which  forms  a  hirh 
religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  the 
temple  its  sacred  character. 

The  Iraming  of  the   Jmagea  rf 
Oaudama  ranks  as  prbcipol  of  the 
few  line  monulucturcs  established  in 
T«mpi«  of  the  GoMm  Supreme  these  kingdoms.     The  chief  seat  in 

Ava  is  K^cock  Zeit,  a  place  in  the 
district  of  Chagaing.  The  material  is  a  valuable  marble  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  aitd 
each  image  in  formed  of  one  ninglc  block,  and  then  gilded  entirely  over.  Some  of  these 
images,  designed  for  tlie  great  temples,  arc  of  gigantic  dimensions.  That  of  old  Ava  hta 
a  bead  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures  ten  feet  across  the  breast;  the  hands  are  up- 
wards of  five  leet  long,  and  tbc  entire  height  is  twenty-four  feet ;  yet  the  whole  is  described 
OS  consisting  of  a  sin<;lL>  block  of  innrbte.  An  image  in  the  great  temple  of  Siam  is  said  to 
be  still  more  Mtiipcndciii,<.  Pi-culiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  Arrocan  Gaudama,  which, 
however,  wax  only  ten  feet  high,  made  of  burnished  brass,  as  were  the  gigantic  imogei  of 
Rakuss,  the  Hindoo  demon,  which  were  also  among  the  spoils  brought  from  that  conquered 
territory.  The  marble  in  these  images  is  polislied  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  gives  it  a 
lustre  superior  to  that  which  can  be  beKlownl  bv  European  artists,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
on  with  great  skill.  There  arc  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  crowded  with  workmen,  who  are 
employed  in  inakin?  images  of  various  dimcnsinnn  and  prices.  One,  somewhat  above  the 
human  sin-,  might  be  purchased  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds ;  while  for  poor  or  frugal 
devotees,  there  were  little  Gaudamaii>,  which  could  be  had  for  about  half  a  guinea. 

The  prion's  of  Ibis  relijiion,  as  In  all  llie  other  branches  of  the  worsliip  of  Boodh,  are 
■DCMika  residing  In  the  temples,  and  living  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava,  they  are  called 
rhahaanis  in  Sioin,  tahipolns;  but  in  the  latter  country,  at  least,  as  wo  ore  informed  by  Mr. 
Cnwfurd,  they  are  Uwwl  by  no  von-s,  and  may  quit  llie  order  whenever  they  please ;  and  it 
it  BO  cominuii  b>  assume  and  leave  llic  profession,  tliat  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapoln 
for  aorae  part  'if  his  lile,  even  if  only  for  a  few  days.  Great  port  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
Inalgnilicaiit  uihI  even  abi>unl  ceremonies ;  yet  their  ministration  is  useful  in  several  respects. 
Tbev  Instruct  tli'-  children  in  reading,  and  ao  diligently,  that  few  in  tlio  Birman  territory 
are  ignorant  In  tliis  rcspecL 

Litt.-ratiire  Ik  by  no  mi'ans  unknown  or  neglected  in  Further  India.  The  Blnnan  langoue 
is  a  co[iii»iind  of  the  ancii-nt  Pali  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Chinese,  Tna 
difficulty  occasion'Hl  by  this  complication  Is  greatly  increased  by  the  mode  of  writing.  In 
which,  arconling  tu  Mr.  Judson,  "  the  words  are  not  fairly  divided  and  distinguilfaad,  oa  in 
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western  writing,  by  breaks  and  points  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one  oontimioaB  line,  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word ;  and,  instead  of  clear  characten 
on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratching  on  dried  palm-leaves  strung  together,  and  called  a 
book."  In  tlie  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beautiful,  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  and 
the  margins  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold.  The  books  are  kept  in  gilded  and  iapiiniwid 
chests.  The  contents  of  each  are  written  on  the  lid  in  gold  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  WDriti 
were  said  to  be  on  divinity ;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance  had  ako 
their  separate  treatises.  The  library  appeared  very  large,  and  is  suspected  by  Major  Symei 
to  be  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  monarch  from  the  Danube  to  the  bordeni  of  CluDt. 
The  literary  character  of  Siam  does  not  seem  so  eminent  The  talapoins  consider  it  inoon- 
sistent  with  their  profession  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  learning  except  theology.  Even 
medicine  is  neglected,  and  the  physicians  are  chiefly  adventurers  from  China.  The  Siamese 
have,  however,  songs,  romances,  and  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  country,  in  400  cantos,  which 
requires  six  weeks  to  recite.  With  the  literature  of  the  more  eastern  nations  we  are  little 
acquainted,  but  it  appears  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Chinese. 

The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a  much  greater  measure  oflibeity 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  Ilast  They  are  neither  immured  nor  veiled,  nor 
withdrawn  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  tlie  other  sex.  This  freedom,  however, 
is  not  accompanied  witli  any  disposition  to  allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of  socieiT 
which  justly  belongs  to  them.  They  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stronger  sex ;  aU 
the  laborious  -duties  arc  devolved  upon  tliem,  and  they  manage  most  of  the  transactioot  of 
buying  and  selling.  Their  conduct,  at  least  in  Avo,  is  said  to  be  generally  correct,  nnlem 
as  respects  a  very  singular  arrangement,  into  which  they  ore  ready  to  enter  with  any  stranger 
who  comes  to  reside  in  the  country,  even  for  the  shortest  period.  An  unmarried  female  is 
then  leased  out  to  him,  and  during  that  time  resides  with  him  as  his  wife,  manages  hia  hoiis^ 
hold,  and  assists  him  in  carrying  on  his  traflUc ;  but  on  his  departure  she  must  not  accompany 
him,  but  returns,  without  any  discredit,  to  her  relations,  by  whom  it  is  probable  the  arrange- 
ment was  made.  It  seems  to  be  connected  witli  the  idea  of  the  female  being  the  property 
of  her  male  relations ;  and  the  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Cochin-China  to  a  atill  more 
scandalous  extent  Funerals  in  all  these  countries  are  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  great  lie  for  some  time  in  state:  in  Ava  they  are  embalmed,  while  those  of 
ordinary  subjects  are  committed  to  the  funeral  pile.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentions  an  odious  custom 
prevalent  in  Siam,  of  cutting  ofl*  pieces  of  the  flesh  and  feeding  birds  with  them.  In  Cochin- 
China  a  great  festival  is  held  on  these  occasions,  which  continues  for  ten  or  twelve  day% 
and  is  celebrated  with  indecent  mirth  and  hilarity. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected  in  this  region.  The  architecture  of  the  temples  is  m 
object  of  great  attention,  but  they  are  ornamented  rather  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  paint 
and  gilding,  than  by  tasteful  or  august  forms.  They  do  not,  as  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  observei, 
possess  the  solemn  grandeur  which  befits  an  edifice  of  this  description,  and  they  pooacsi  a 
richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  with  its  character.  Vocal  music  meets  with  consideraUe 
admiration.  The  females  have  fine  voices,  and  sing  with  sweetness,  though  to  veiy  simple 
tunes,  resembling,  perhaps,  Uie  Chinese.  They  were  unable  to  follow  or  relish  the  varied 
stream  of  harmony  which  flows  through  an  Italian  opera.  These  people  are  fond  of  dnmstk 
entertainment* ;  but  they  have  no  regular  theatres  as  in  Europe.  The  performers  either 
go  to  private  houses,  or  perform  in  public,  trusting  for  remuneration  to  the  voluntary  dooi- 
tions  of  the  spectators. 

The  habitations  in  these  countries  are  of  slight  materials,  but  commodious.  Bamboos  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  stripes  of  rattan,  compose  the  outline,  and  serve  as 
the  supports  of  the  building,  ('overcd  with  mats  tliey  form  the  walls,  and  with  grass  the 
roof.  A  spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a  day,  and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hours.  When 
Major  Symes  proceeded  in  his  embassy,  he  had  a  house  erected  in  every  place  where  he 
was  to  make  any  stay.  Yet  these  slight  structures  are  found  sufliciently  comibrtable ;  and 
even  if  they  siiould  be  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  fall  is  attended 
with  no  danger,  since  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a  lap-dog.  The  devas- 
tation occasioned  by  fire,  however  extensive,  is  regarded  with  equal  coolness.  In  the  cities 
of  Siam,  the  houses,  built  almost  entirely  along  the  river,  are  generally  floating  upon  it, 
being  fastened  to  the  bank  by  the  hainlxx)  rafls.  Even  the  comparatively  small  number  bailt 
on  shore  are  raised  by  posts  above  tiic  swampy  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Finlaysoa  Ae- 
scribes  Uie  houses  of  Cochin-China  as  built  chiefly  with  mud,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  as  being 
large  and  commodious.  About  one-half  consists  of  an  open  hall,  where  they  receive  visiters 
and  transact  business.  In  the  back  part  of  the  hall  are  placed  an  altar  and  other  emblems  of 
religion ;  and  tlie  private  apartments  are  disposed  in  recesses  behind.  According  to  Mr. 
Wlnte,  tliey  are  furnished  wiUi  hanging  chambers,  into  which  air  is  admitted  by  wooden 
gratings,  and  which  arc  ascended  by  ladders ;  but  the  dwelliiigs  of  the  poor  are  miserahle, 
and  the  want  of  glass  must  occasion  always  a  great  diminution  of  comfbit. 

The  dress  in  theBc  countries  exhibits  the  same  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East;  tint 
of  tlie  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  of  the  rich  peculiarly  splendid.  The  attire  of  the 
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Binntn  females  is  merely  a  lone  robe  or  sheet,  tacked  mider  the  arm,  which  toaieely  seires 
the  purpoees  of  decency ;  and  the  working  clasBes  are  usually  naked  to  the  middle.  The 
Binnan  nobles  wear  a  long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  mantle  and  a-  cap  of  the  same 
material,  which  are  often  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  attire  and  all 
the  ornamental  articles  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  must  on  no  account  be  assumed 
by  an  inferior  class.  .  The  use  of  gold,  in  ear-rings,  large  quills  and  masses,  and  as  the 
material  for  the  betel  box,  spitting-pot,  and  drinking-cup,  designates  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank.  The  Cochin-Chinese  arc  better  clothed  than  most  Eastern  nations,  being  generally 
ooivered  from  head  to  foot  with  substantial  silk  garments. 

For  purposes  of  food,  the  most  western  nations,  whose  institutions  are  Hindoo,  proscribe 
the  use  of  animals,  though  various  modes  are  employed  for  eluding  this  prohibition.  The 
Birmans  esteem  it  enough  that  they  do  not  eat  any  tame  animals,  and  consider  that  what- 
ever comes  under  the  denomination  of  game  is  lawful  provision  for  the  table.  Within  this 
imnge  they  include  lizards,  reptiles,  and  many  objects  viewed  with  disgust  by  Europeans. 
The  Siamese  liave  contrived  to  lull  their  consciences  still  more  easily.  They  hold  it  a  crime 
to  put  any  animal  to  death :  but,  this  sin  once  committed,  and  its  efiects  irretrievable,  they 
ooosider  it  as  a  venial  offence  merely  to  partake  of  the  flesh.  The  most  scrupulous  satisfy 
themselves  with  an  assertion  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  accident  The  more  East- 
em  people,  whose  habits  arc  Chinese,  labour  under  no  such  scruples,  but,  without  the  same 
necessity,  follow  the  usage  of  that  nation,  in  Welcoming  as  food  whatever  they  can  take, — 
rats,  mice,  worms,  frogs.  They  even  feast  on  the  flew  of  the  cayman  or  alligator ;  and  a 
species  of  white  maggot,  found  in  palm  buds,  is  considered  as  a  delicacy  fit  ror  the  royal 
table.  The  entrails  of  animals  and  otlier  refuse  thrown  overboard  from  the  English  ships  is 
eagerly  collected  and  eaten  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  whom  Mr.  White  even  accuses  of  having 
a  predilection  for  filth.  In  Tonquin  tlic  flesh  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be  eaten,  and  considered 
MB  a  great  delicacy. 

Sect.  VH. — Locai  Qeography, 

The  countries  between  India  and  China  may  be  divided  into  the  British  territories  ceded 
in  consequence  of  the  late  successful  war;  the  kingdom  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empire;  the 
kingdom  of  Siam;  and  the  empire  of  Anam  or  Cochin-China,  comprehending,  as  already 
mentioned,  Cambodia  and  Tonquin. 

The  territories  ceded  to  Britain  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  appended  territory,  the 
former  kingdom  of  Arrocan,  Uie  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  or  Tenasserin,  and 
Bfartaban,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  Malacca 
itself 

Assam  is  an  extensive,  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  the  east  of 
Bengal,  the  possession  of  which  was  desired,  less  from  its  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  barrier 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  very  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
continued  from  the  Himalayah,  and  watered  by  upwards  of  sixty  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
is  the  broad  channel  of  the  Brahroapoutra,  which  is  supposed  l^  some  to  take  its  rise  among 
the  mountains  of  Assam.  A  great  part  of  its  surface,  thus  profusely  watered,  possesses  a 
luxuriant  fertility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifts  of  nature  fruitless, 
so  that  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  with  elephants  teeth  and 
coarse^ilk,  affords  a  certain  value  for  exportation. 

Assam  has  several  rude  appendages ;  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Garrows,  an  almost 
savage  race,  wildly  ijay,  yet  ferocious  in  war,  and  even  accused  of  cannibalism ;  the  territory 
of  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  also  a  wild  tribe  of  hunters  and  warriors ;  Gcntiah,  the  country 
of  the  Kosayah,  represented  as  offering  human  sacrifices.  To  the  south  it  has  Cachar,  a 
country  nearly  similar  to  itself,  though  somewhat  more  populous;  and  south  of  Cachar, 
Cassay  or  Mechley ;  the  people  of  which  are  milder  and  more  industrious  than  any  of  the 
above,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.  While  attached  to  Ava,  they  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  the  empire  with  muskets,  and  formed  the  best  horsemen  in  its  armies. 
Ifunnypoor,  the  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Birmans  in  the  last  war. 

Arracan  reaches  along  nearly  the  v.hole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an  extent 
of  about  r)(M)  miles.  The  interior  is  closely  bounded  by  a  high  mountain  range,  called 
Anopcctomiein,  which  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  pestilentiiQ  marsh  and  jungle.  The 
plain,  however,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  fin^pi  ten 
to  one  hundred  miles,  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  other  tropical  productions.  The 
cultivation,  however,  being  imperfect,  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  or 
120,000  inhabitants.  Arrucaii,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  here  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  is  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  some  considerable 
trado.  A  new  and  improving  station  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyab.  By  means 
of  boat^  Ix'tel  anil  other  productions  of  Ava  are  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  exported  to 
Bengal.  The  f.thor  cliiof  exports  are  rice,  bullion,  salt,  bees'-wax,  and  elephants*  teeth. 
Che<Iiilm.  a  lar^re  and  very  fertile  island,  Ramree  and  Sandowy,  form  districts  of  Arracan. 
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The  worship  of  Boodh,  *  under  the  name  of  Gaudama,  is  fully  established  in  Amcu; 
and  the  Arracan  image  of  that  revered  being  has  been  mentioned  as  possessing  pecolitf 
sanctity.  There  are,  also,  a  considerable  number  of  Mahometans,  who  have  been  attncted 
by  motives  of  trade.  The  native  Arracanese  are  oflcn  called  in  Ben^  Mug  of  Moghi, 
from  tlie  term  mogo,  which  they  apply  with  peculiar  reverence  to  their  priests  and  gnat 
men.  Arracan  maintained  for  a  very  long  period  an  independent  existence ;  yet  was  su^ 
dued  without  much  difficulty  by  the  Birmans,  and  is  now  transferred  to  Britain.  Extenaiai 
of  empire  was  not  on  this  side  an  object ;  but  the  navigation  of  the  bay  is  thus  secawd 
against  piracy,  and  considerable  commercial  fiicilities  are  obtained.  The  revenues  oTAn^ 
can,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1830-31,  would  amount  to  410,000  rupees ;  the 
to  190,000. 

The  Malayan  provinces  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  peninsula,  where  H 
tinues  to  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a  debateable  ground  between  lbs 
Birman  and  Siamese  empires.  Their  population  is  thus  estimated : — Yeh,  3000 ;  T^tqj, 
15,000 ;  Mcrgui,  6000 ;  Martaban,  24,000 :  in  all,  50,000.  They  are  not  distinguished  tr 
fertility,  the  plain  along  the  sea-coast  being  soon  encroached  upon  by  the  range  of  Ucak 
mountains  which  stretches  along  the  whole  interior  of  this  peninsula;  but  they  piaea 
the  finest  and  most  salubrious  climate  to  be  found,  not  only  in  this  empire,  but  m  anjr 
part  of  the  East  Indies.  Tbe  sick,  in  the  late  war,  who  were  sent  thither  from  Rangoon 
experienced  a  rapid  recovery.  By  means  of  this  coast,  also,  an  opening  is  afibfded  mlD 
the  finest  interior  provinces  both  of  Ava  and  Siam.  Amherst  Town,  recently  founded  on 
the  river  Saluen,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this  territory  and  the  Birman  empinii 
will,  it  is  expected,  become  the  seat  of  an  important  commerce.  The  revenue  of  these 
provinces,  according  to  the  estimate  of  18i)0-31,  would  be  307,000  rupees ;  the  expemes^ 
100,000. 

Malacca,  though  by  the  treaty  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  was,  in  1825,  ceded 
to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  passessions  in  Sumatra.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  the  tnde 
of  the  Oriental  islands,  as  well  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  China;  but 
since  Prince  of  Wales*  Island  and  Singapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain,  have 
risen  to  their  present  importance,  the  port  of  Malacca  is  much  less  frequented.  It  hUt 
however,  a  safe  roadstead,  a  salubrious  climate,  cooled  by  a  succession  of  sea  and  hud 
breezes,  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese.  The  populatkai 
of  the  town  is  stated  at  4790;  that  of  the  country  at  33,800.  The  imports,  in  1837-4 
amounted  to  about  134,000/. ;  the  exports,  to  104,000/.* 

The  Birman  empire  is  formed  into  two  important  divisions ; — Pegu,  once  its  rival,  bit 
now  its  subject  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  tbe  rivos; 
Ava  or  Birmah,  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  present  seat  of  tba 
ruling  power.  Pegu  is  a  sort  of  delta,  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  tba 
Irawaddy,  Pegu,  and  Saluen  rivers.  Its  valleys  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  partkolarly 
productive  of  rice ;  so  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granary  to  the  empire.  It  has  also  inp 
cious  forests,  abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  ronsiSia 
of  a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal  fti^ 
tility ;  but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy  inhabitaflls 
have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  both  nations. 

Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  tiie  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  of  Pegu,  and  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  water.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  tiM 
capital,  and,  indeed,  to  the  members  of  the  late  ex])cdition,  it  appeared  little  better  thaa  a 
huge  assemblage  of  wooden  huts.  The  custom-house  is  the  only  edifice  in  the  town  HmX 
is  built  of  brick.  The  population,  however,  is  about  20,000.  It  is  composed  in  a  mat 
measure  of  foreigners  from  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  and  of  all  religions,  who  have  Dsei 
encouraged  to  settle  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government  The  exehaofs 
presents  a  motley  and  confused  ai^semblage  of  Mahometans,  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  all  ttt 
conunercial  tribes  of  tlie  I*]ast.  The  chief  ornament  of  Rangoon  is  the  great  temple  of 
Shoe  Dagon,  or  Dagoung,  which,  though  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  Shoemadoo  of  Pefll» 
is  as  highly  ornamented,  and  contains  in  its  precincts  1500  rhahaans  and  other  religioas 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  Gaudama. 

*rTlM  following  estimate  bii  been  made  of  the  extent  and  population  of  tbe  Britinh  territorial  Id  l>ilhM 
India  :— 

8q.MllcK.  BijlillUlil. 

A.Mam,  witb  dependencioi 54,000 150,000 

Arracan 11,000 100,000 

Provincci  soutli  of  the  Saluen,  Tavoy,  Yeb,  Martaban,  and 

Tcnauerim,  witb  tbe  Merfullalee 19,000 51,000 

Malacca WO 35,000 

ToUl 77,800 330,000 

Ah.  E».3 
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Pegu,  the  ancient  capital,  was  reduced,  after  the  conquest,  to  a  state  of  complete  deaola- 
tioD.  Alompra  rased  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  demolished  the  walls,  which  from  their 
fragments  appear  to  have  been  thirty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  broad,  and  spared  only  the 
pcaws,  or  temples.  For  some  time,  the  only  object  was  to  terrify  the  Peguese  into  submis- 
akxi  by  the  most  severe  examples.  The  present  king,  adopting  a  milder  policy,  has  made  it 
his  main  object  to  conciliate  his  Pegu  subjects.  For  this  purpose  nothing  was  so  grateful 
as  to  allow  them  to  rear  again  their  fallen  capital.  The  scattered  inhabitants  have  been 
invited  to  return,  and  new  settlers  have  been  encouraged  by  liberal  grants.  The  residence 
of  the  may  woon  or  viceroy  has  also  been  removed  thither  from  Rangoon.  Possessing,  how- 
ever, neither  the  splendour  of  a  royal  capital,  nor  a  commodious  site  for  extensive  trade, 
Pegu  has  attracted  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  former  crowded  population.  Major  Symes 
does  not  suppose  it  at  present  to  contain  more  than  5000  or  6000. 

Many  important  places  occur,  in  ascending  the  river,  before  we  arrive  at  the  capitals  of 
Ava.  I^Ieyahoun  is  an  ancient  Pegu  city,  the  splendour  of  which  is  marked  by  numerous 
gilded  spires  and  spacious  convents.  The  surrounding  country  is  so  fertile^  especially  in 
rice,  as  to  render  it  almost  a  granary  of  the  kingdom ;  and  large  depots  of  grain  are  main- 
tained here  by  the  sovereign.  Prome,  the  ancient  frontier  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  and  at  one 
time  a  residence  of  tlie  Pegu  kings,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  timber,  and  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  more  populous  than  Rangoon,  but  contains  no  edifices  of  remarkable  splendour. 
A  continued  succession  of  towns  and  villages,  among  which  Meeaday  is  the  most  important, 
continues  till  we  arrive  at  Pegassin,  or  Paghan.  This  city,  the  ancient  and  splendid  capi- 
tal of  Birmah,  at  a  time  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture  appears  to  have  prevailed  than 
at  present,  abounds  with  magnificent  remains  of  temples  and  royal  edifice& 

The  capitals  ot  Ava  are  situated  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  the  Irawaddy, 
after  it  has  taken  a  westerly  direction,  and  begun  to  be  contracted  by  the  upper  mountains. 
The  original  capital,  bearing  the  national  name  of  Ava,  or  Aungwa,  was  quitted  by  Alompra 
ibr  Ummerapoora,  and  exhibited  to  Major  Symes  that  aspect  of  desolation  which  &1^!V^b 
covers  an  Asiatic  capital  from  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  the  residence  of  the  court  The 
slight  wooden  materials  of  which  the  palaces  of  the  grandees  consist  were  easily  transport- 
ed to  the  new  metropolis.  The  walls  were  mouldering  in  decay ;  ivy  was  clinging  to  their 
skies;  thorns,  bamboos,  and  a  few  plantains,  allowed  to  grow  unmolested,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  its  site.  Only  the  temples  were  lefl  untouched,  and  were  sinking  under  the 
silent  operation  of  time.  Sailing  upwards  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  continued  succe*- 
sion  of  houses  and  villages,  the  traveller  was  cheered  by  the  majestic  spires  and  turrets  of 
the  new  capital,  rising  uinid  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which,  when  the  river  is  high,  sur- 
rounds  it  like  a  lake.  Tiie  principal  part  of  Unmierapoora  is  the  fort,  or  rather  fortified 
city,  more  than  a  mile  square,  and  within  whose  precincts  are  contained  all  that  is  splendid 
and  that  belongs  to  the  court  in  Ava.  The  magnificence  of  the  palace  consists  chiefly  in 
its  halls,  adorned  with  gilded  pillars,  and  white  silk  umbrellas  bespangled  with  gold,  while 
the  enclosing  walls  are  merely  of  brick.  But  the  temples  are  most  profusely  ornamented 
without,  as  well  as  witliin ;  and  their  lofly  spires  or  piasaths,  richly  gilded  or  burnished, 
make  a  magniiicent  appearance.  Captain  Franklin  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  175,000 
from  the  official  number  of  25,000  houses,  allowing  seven  to  each  house ;  but  as  the  houses 
had  been  enumerated  with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  number  was  probably  under-rated.  But 
it  is  finally  to  be  stated,  that  what  Ummerapoora  lately  was,  Ava  now  again  is.  In  1824, 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  back  to  tlie  old  capital,  which  soon  doubtless  became  the 
centre  of  Birman  splendour ;  and  the  majestic  edifices  of  Unmierapoora  are  now  moulder- 
ing in  ruin. 

The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  The  early  capital, 
Ynthia,  was  abandoned  aflcr  the  Birman  conquest,  when  Piatac,  a  chief  of  Chinese  origin, 
reared  again  the  standard  of  Siamese  independence.  He  then  transferred  the  capita]  to 
Bankok,  farther  down  the  river,  and  more  favourably  situated  for  trade.  Bankok  may  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  city  floating  in  the  water.  The  houses  are  little  more  than  large  wooden 
boxes,  of  an  oblong  form,  extremely  neat,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  extend  in 
rows  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  bank,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  long  bamboos.  They 
are  divided  into  several  small  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  house- 
hold gods;  whilo  in  front  of  many  is  raised  a  platform  on  which  are  spread  rice,  fruit,  and 
other  articles,  forming  a  species  of  floating  bazaar.  Tiiese  habitations,  though  diminutive, 
are  said  to  be  tolerably  comfortable,  and  can,  of  course,  be  moved  with  the  utmost  ftcility 
from  one  place  to  another.  Each  house  has  a  boat  belonging  to  it,  which  is  almcet  the  only 
vehicle  for  mov  inir  tlirough  the  city  ;  and  the  habit  of  continual  rowing  gives  to  the  arms 
both  of  men  and  women  a  disproportionate  size.  These  floating  mansions  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Chinese,  w  ho  appear  to  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bankok,  and  mo- 
nopolise almost  every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  The  chief  trades  are  those  of 
blacksmith,  tinsmith,  and  currier,  which,  by  a  singular  conjunction,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  person.     The  tin  vessels  are  highly  polished,  and  die  leather,  dyed  red,  is  used,  not 
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Air  ahoee,  but  for  pillows  and  nuttregeea.  The  Chinese,  tiitm  tbcM  oceupatkn^  derita  > 
ver;  hajulsomc  livelihood,  uxl  live  plcDtifuUy  and  gioealy,  on  pork,  oil,  and  At;  coomuaiaf 
more  value  in  food  in  a  week  thou  tlio  Siamese  doca,  or  can  afibrd  to  do,  in  two  or  thnc 
^1^,^  months.     Tlic  abore,  meantime,  ia  covered  with  m- 

mcroua  paluccs  and  gilded  temples  (Jifi^.  Mix),  and 
with  tlic  liabitations  of  the  grandees,  raised  bj  pan 
above  the  ground,  which  is  yet  so  swunpy  u  to  Ri- 
der it  scarcely  possible  to  walk  or  drive  throu|ffa  (be 
streets.  The  travelling  is  chiefly  along  the  river,  m 
richly  (rildcd  and  oriiaincnted  bar)[ea. 

Cliantibond  fuTms  the  most  eastern  district  of  Siun, 
and  is  in  eomn  rcspecls  superior  to  the  Rat  and  allu- 
vial plain  which  immedintcly  borders  the  river.  Situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  tlic  mountains  which  sepaiate 
ijium  from  Cumbodia,  it  forms  i  hilly  and  rooiaDtic 
region,  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  abounding  in 
valunbk'  uroni:itic  plants.  Pepper  ia  the  maA  impof- 
lant  object  of  cultivalim,  being  produced  to  the  •» 
nual  amount  of  ^,UUO  piculs,  ami  capable  of  almMt 
indcfuiilc  augmentation.     Cardatnoms,   thoufrh  not 

aua]   tu  thiMc  of  Cambodia,  are  produced   lor  the 
linese  inaiket.    The  tbresti  contain  same  veij  Gor 
odoritbrouH  woods. 

The  ccest  and  rivers  of  Coch in-China  and  Cunfao- 
dia  arc  of  different  aspect ;  tliey  are  iiut  bordered  bf 
the  same  \'aat  extent  of  fertile  and  alluvial  tcmtMj. 
Almost  the  wliule  coast  of  Cochin-t'hina  is  compoM 
of  steep  clifla,  which,  from  their  rugged  forms,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  in  which  they  ter- 
minate, appear  tocunsiKt  of  granite,  and  between  which  and  the  sea  tliere  is  scarcely  a  level 
interval.  Frmii  their  coves,  indeed,  are  seen  imuing  fleets  of  boats,  which  givo  the  idea  of 
industry  and  plenty ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows  them  to  be  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
These  little  Iwrks  arc  ciniipuecd  chiefly  of  split  rattan,  witti  bamboos  lor  masts,  the  barkef 
trees  for  tacklin)^,  anil  ntals  l!>r  sails.  They  form  the  wliole  habitation  of  their  occupuit^ 
whose  cniire  pn)[KTty  is  embarked  in  them,  tuul  who  have  no  Ibod  except  the  flsh  wbiehaB 
be  drawn  from  tlie  wuti'n<.  The  great  rivers  which  traverse  these  two  countrietf,  tboulb 
they  descend  from  fertile  uiid  )'miling  valleys  of  the  uunt  rumtuitic  aspect,  are  faeniined  iaat 
a  short  distance  by  mountains  of  the  same  peaked  acid  riigireil  character  at  those  which  hK> 
der  the  coast  Allliough,  llii;rcfi)rc,  these  rivers  arc  as  ample  as  those  of  Siani,  the  rall^ 
include  not  nearly  tlic  sninc  extent  of  fertile  and  productive  land. 

Hue,  tlie  capital  of  Cochin-f^hina,  is  silualed  on  the  river,  about  ten  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  tlic  flnc  bay  of  Tiirun.  The  scenery  of  tliui  slream  appeared  to  Mr.  Finlayna 
the  meet  beautiful  and  ititi-ri'i-ling  he  had  seen  in  Asia,  A  fertile  nlln-,  covered  with  the 
cocoa-nut,  tlie  boiiana,  tli<-  fii^iir-ciinc,  and  elegant  hedges  of  bamboo,  is  bounded  by  the  kiAy 
mountains  alrcaily  de:!u~ril)i.il.  'J'hc  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  comfortable  villaf^ 
enlivens  tlic  scene,  Ilui'  I'ouKists  of  a  larffc  quodrangolar  fort,  or  ratlicr  fbrtifiod  cilj, 
which  constitutes  one  of  tfieinu!>t  complete  anil  remarkable  mililsn  structures  in  Asia.  Each 
side  is  about  a  mile  and  a  halt'  in  length,  ttie  rampart  about  thirty  feet  high,  caned  with  brick 
and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular  European  style,  with  bastions,  a  gbcis  SOO  feet  bttMl, 
and  a  ditch.  An  hundred  tliousanil  men  were  constantly  employed  in  the  works,  during  tbe 
period  of  tltcir  construction,  and  VXH)  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walla  It  ia  aiippaaad 
that  40,00(1  troops  would  be  required  to  garrL-Hin  tlic  place.  Here  also  the  king  keepa  hia 
fleet  of  galleys. 

Saigong,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  is  situated  near  tlic  mouth  of  the  noble  river  of  Doonu. 
It  consists  of  two  closely  conligiicius  parts,  called  Salgimg  Proper  and  Bengeh.  The  latter 
is  li>rtitied,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy ;  but  Saigong  Proper  ia  the  chief  theatie  i/ 
trade,  and  ciinductn  entirely  that  of  the  fine  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  united  ei^ 
is  dejicribed  by  Mr.  Finlay!>on  as  very  Urge;  each  of  its  pails  appeared  to  hitn  «iiial  to 
till.'  capital  of  Siam :  and  Mr.  White  report*,  from  official  tiocumcnta,  the  population  of  the 
whole  to  amount  to  l*<fl,(NK),  of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese.  The  markets  arc  plcntifiillr 
iiupplit^  witli  naliki-  prudiiets  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Tke  manidae- 
tiirul  articles  are  chirfly  of  tlic  latter  description,  and  Hcorcely  any  European  gtnds  an  U 
In-  H-en.  Theri'  is  n  siijM'rb  naval  arsenal  &nn»l  under  European  direction,  and  which, 
from  till'  vi'ry  line  liinlier  uf  the  country,  has  produced  IfX)  galleys  of  the  moat  bcautUbl 
const  met  ion. 

Tiaiqiiin,  uf  the  three  kiiigilonis  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  Cochin-China,  ia  the  largvL 
moat  fhiitliil,  and  inn^t  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly  Chinese  than  tfaatv 
the  others;  and  indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  aepanled  ftom  Ikat 
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empire,  retaining  all  its  fomns  and  institutions.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  have  attempted 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin,  where  fine  and  cheap  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  some 
gold,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  little  demand 
for  foreign  clotlis,  in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all  the  orders, 
rendered  it  a  losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Kesho,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Tonquin,  lias  been  said  by  one  tra- 
veller to  contain  only  40,000  inhabitants ;  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  understood,  wliat  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  it  is  larger  than  any  city  cither  of  Cochin-China  or  Cambodia ;  in  which  case  the 
above  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the  truth.  We  want  the  information  of  some  recent 
and  intelligent  traveller  respecting  Tonquin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHINA. 

This  vast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and,  perhaps,  also  of 
wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  soutli-east  of  Asia. 

Skct.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

China  composes  a  broad  expanse,  nearly  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  sea 
and  two  by  land.  The  sea  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  however,  does  not  here  present 
a  well-defined  outline,  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfs.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  denominated 
the  Sea  of  China,  enclosed  by  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa ;  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
bounded  by  Tartary  and  Corea.  The  interior  boundary  consists  of  a  range  of  thinly  peopled 
tracts,  occupied  only  by  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  Mandshur  Tartars,  Mongols,  Kalkas, 
BUuths,  and  the  eastern  tribes  of  Great  Thibet  These  regions  have  usually  given  rulers 
to  China ;  but  at  present  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  its  reigning  dynasty,  comprehends  within 
its  sway  upwards  of  I(KK)  miles  in  every  direction  of  these  rude  territories.  It  holds  them, 
however,  as  tributaries  only,  or  under  loose  military  occupation,  and  witliout  any  attempt 
to  impose  on  them  the  police,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of  China  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  the  whole  of  this  vast  fh)ntier  is  guarded  with  equal  care  against  the  approach 
of  foreigners.  Communication  is  lefl  open  at  two  solitary  points :  only  one,  the  port  of 
Canton,  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ;  the  other,  Maimatchin,  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia.  The  soutli-westem  angle  alone  touches  upon  civilised  territories, 
partly  the  Birman  empire,  partly  Tonquin,  now  included  in  the  empire  of  Anam,  or  Cochin- 
China. 

[The  Chinese  empire,  stretching  from  18^  to  fifP  of  north  latitude,  and  from  70°  to  140® 
of  east  longitude,  covers  an  area  of  about  5,3r)0,000  square  miles,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
land-sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region,  according  to  the  most  probable 
modem  computation,  is  about  183,000,000,  as  follows : — 

China  Proper 148,897,000 

Corea 8.463,000 

Thibet  and  Bniitan OiWO.OOO 

Mandnhuria,  MonKoIia,  Ziinf^aria,  Chin«ae  Turkiitan,  Su 9,000,000 

ColonivB 1«,000,000 

Tiital 183,100,000 

Of  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  the  China  Proper  of  our  maps,  Mandshuria,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Little  Bucharia,  form  the  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration.  The 
other  regions  are  merely  tributaries  or  protected  states ;  the  petty  chiefs  of  Thibet,  the 
country  of  the  Deb  Rajah  or  Boutan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  Loo  Choo,  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  ruling  race  is  the  Mandshur  or  Mantchoo,  which  over-ran  and  subdued 
China  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  Mantchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of  a  rich 
literature. — An.  Ed.] 

China  Proper,  now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as  extending 
fhmi  20°  to  41°  of  north  latitude,  and  firom  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude.  This  makes 
1260  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  an  official  state- 
ment presented  to  Lord  Macartney,  and  which  might  probably  approach  the  truth,  the 
superficial  extent  amounted  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  France.  Of  this  vast  surface,  the  greater  part  consists  of  a  level  plain,  alluvia], 
and  sometimes  marshy,  but  in  general  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  which  it  actually 
receives. 

Close  observers,  however,  have  traced  considerable  chains  of  mountains  traversing  the 
empire.  Of  these,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  through  the  southeni 
provinces,  and  forms  a  continuation,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  of  the  weal  Himalajah. 
In  Yunan,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  it  first  enters  the  empire,  ita  ridra,  which  appear 
to  be  very  steep  and  lofty,  noorish  bands  of  lawlces  and  predatofv  tribei.  Bat  in  the  eeateni 
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proviDoes,  their  pinnacles  seldom  rise  above  9000  or  4000  feet;  and,  heing  eoveied  with 
DoUe  forests,  crowned  with  pa^as,  and  with  cities  along^  their  sides,  they  nre  to  the 
coontry  a  ma^rnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture  and  populousness.  The  ground 
also  rises  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  northern  fr^tier,  which  is  ronned  or  crossed  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  bulwark,  the  Great  Wall,  has 
been  carried  with  incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  which 
fiyrm  here  our  only  authority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  interior  provinces. 

The  pride  of  China,  and  the  exuberant  source  of  her  wealth  and  fertility,  consist  in  the 
miyhty  rivers  by  which,  through  its  entire  breadth,  the  empire  is  traversed.  The  two  great 
twm  streams  oi  the  lloang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang-tse-kiang,  rise 
from  distant  and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Tartary.  The  former,  as  it  enters 
China,  is  bent  by  the  frontier  mountains  into  a  northerly  course,  which  it  follows  for  several 
hundred  miles,  until  it  roaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tartary.  Fortunately  for 
China,  it  then  again  bends,  and,  afler  making  a  circuit,  flows,  opposite  and  parallel  to  its 
fbriner  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fertilises  several  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  its  progress  eastward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  banks  here  are  entirely  alluvial,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  and  earth  brought  down  with  it  give  its  waters  the  appearance  of  diluted 
clay.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea,  every  hour,  2000  feet  of  solid  earth, 
somcient  in  seventy  days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  been  observed  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  rises  in  Thibet,  very  near  to  the  Hoang-ho ;  but  in  approaching  China  it  takes  a  great 
contrary  bend  to  the  south,  till  it  is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  from  the  other. 
Then,  bending  northward,  it  approximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  after  watering  all  the  great 
central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea  by  an  estuary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  from  it  The  two 
rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of  2000  miles ;  but  the  Yan^-tsc-kiang  is  rendered  the 
noblest,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and  by  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks 
are  adorned.  It  is  called  by  tlie  Chinese  "  the  first-bom  of  Ocean,"  and  appears  to  be 
without  a  rival,  unless  among  the  waters  of  the  New  World.  Both  have  great  and  numerous 
tributaries,  which  serve  important  purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Peiho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  the  Kan-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Canton,  aflbrd  also  valuable  means  of  internal 
communication. 

Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its  central  region  the  Tongting,  about  800  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  covered  with  a  numerous  population,  who  sul^ist  by  fishing ;  the  Poyang,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  and  finely  wooded  hills,  and  by  considerable  cities ;  with  several 
others  of  less  magnitude ;  but  these,  on  the  whole,  do  not  cover  any  very  great  proportion 
of  her  vast  surface. 

SecTvII. — Natural  Geography, 

SvBSEOT.  1. — Geology. 

The  Cieology  of  China  is  unknown.  A  few  facts,  in  regard  to  its  minerals,  occur 
incidentally  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies, 
corundum,  topaz,  tourmaline,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
syenite,  are  enumerated  among  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  Earthy  felspar  or 
kaolin,  an  important  inji^ediont  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  coal  are  described  as  extending  through  considerable  tracts  in 
the  northern  parts  of  tlie  country.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  provinces 
of  Se-tchuen,  and  Vunan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet  Silver  in  the  native  state,  and  also 
combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead,  or  as  ores, occur  in  considerable  abundance;  but 
DO  mines  of  silver  of  importance  are  mentioned.  No  goid  or  silver  money  is  coined.  The 
tutenague  is  a  white  niotallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  chandeliers. 
The  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  of  Yunan  and  other  provinces,  is  used  for  making 
small  coin  which  is  current  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  pa-f^ong,  another  ore  of 
copper,  is  also  extensively  worked.  Lead  and  tin,  it  is  said,  occur  much  less  abundantly 
than  copper :  that  which  is  exported  from  Canton  comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  Mines  of 
mercury  abound  in  Yunan.  Realgar^  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany, 

China,  situated  between  the  21st  and  42d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  most  easterly  lon- 
gitude of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  possesses  a  temperature  which  will  appear  very  low,  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  western  countries  that  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  • 

From  this  circumstance,  and  from  a  reference  to  the  notes  relative  to  the  vegetation  of 
China  which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  we  shall  admit  that  the  Equatorial 
Flora  of  China  does  not  extend  beyond  the  27th  parallel,  even  under  the  most  fiivourable 
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circumstances.    If  this  idea  be  entirely  coircct,  the  chain  of  tho  Hilin  d 

runs  ttom  west  to  cast  for  upwards  of  lOOO  miles,  and  then  tunu  tbniptl;  to  n 

within  a  short  diEtance  of  the  eex,  dividing  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  the  watheniproTiiiai 

ofYunan,  Kosng-ai,  Canton,  and  the  eaatem  province  of  Fokien,  marks  tha  tetmUMtioo  (4 

the  RquatoriBl  and  the  commencement  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  M.  dc  Humboldt,  on  grounds  unknown  to  na;  itatM  tlw  man 
of  Canton  to  be  +  22,9°.  He  observes  that  the  thenncsneler  sinks  to  zero,  and  that,  bf  the 
power  of  radiation,  frost  sometimes  forms  on  the  terraces  of  the  houses.  The  latter  aMertitB 
la  confirmed  I;  the  remarks  of  Lord  Macartney  and  of  Knisenttem.  The  Englidi  embuq', 
Biriving  in  Canton  in  December,  1793,  Ibund  that  a  lire  in  the  chimney  was  bf  no  meaoi 
unwelcome,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  month,  Kruseostem  saw  Uiat  ice  wtt 
selling  b  the  streets.  These  colds  are  instantaneous ;  and  do  not  prevent  the  vegetation  fnni 
being  entirely  equatorial. 

Ajnong  the  most  remarkable  families  of  plants  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  shall  enume' 
rate  the  Palms,  the  laurel  and  Caper  tribes,  the  Menispermeff,  Malvaces,  Bombacea, 
Camellias,  TemstrOmiacoffi,  Aurantiacee,  Sapindacee,  Magnoliacete,  Terebinthac«K,  Rbai» 
neff,  Leguminoesi,  Myrtacere,  4«.  The  cultivator  grows  It^pether,  the  Banana,  Gnan, 
Orange,  Papaw,  Cocoa,  Litchi,  Tea,  iJugar-cane,  Peach,  Apricot,  Vine,  PotDegronate,  tai 
Chestnut;  hut  the  latter  seldom  produce  good  fruit.  This  combination  of  ths  treea  of  India 
and  Asia  Minor  may  also  be  observed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Fcnnoaa,  betwMS 
the  2ad  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude. 

Few  of  the  vegetables  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  seen  beyond  the  Hilin  mouDtaini' ne 
northern  side  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren,  in  other  places  oveirindowed 
with  large  forests  of  Oak,  Hornbeam,  and  Poplar,  ore  subject  lo  long  and  aevera  winlon^ 
during  which  the  valleys  are  covered  with  snow.  Between  these  mouotaina  (kL  TSfi  to 
27°)  and  the  Yellow  River  (laL  35°),  vegetation  m«sents  all  the  peculioritie*  of  tlw  Tnam' 
tion  Zone.  Venous  species  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Rice,  and  PaaMgniMtC^ 
the  Black  and  White  Mulberries,  the  Vine,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Poach,  Apricot,  and  F1g,ai« 
grown  on  the  same  spot;  but  neither  the  Palms,  Banana,  Guava,  Papaw,  nor  any  other 
species  which  requires  the  steady  and  continued  heat  of  the  eottatorial  regions.  T1>e  plaiDe 
produce  a  species  of  Bambusa,  the  Phyllanthus  Niruri,  the  Pride  of  India  (Melta  AxtJmrmdi) 
(jig.  647.},  and  Stillingia  sebifera  (Jg.  MS.),  which  yields  a  kind  of  wax  that  ia  manofte- 

ai? 


tnred  into  candles  by  the  Chinese,  the  Thea  chineneis,  several  Cameliaa,  among  them  tha 
Sannqua  (from  which  they  entract  an  oil  of  very  inferior  cjuslity  lo  that  of  Olen  iilliewa. 
which  i«  unknown  to  them),  the  Olea  fra°TBn»,  Sophora  japonica,  Sterculia  pl«t»nifaM, 
AilonthuE  glandulosa,  Vitex  incisa,  some  Clerodcndrons,  Mimosas,  Neriums,  and  lll»»n»t;, 
the  Horsechestnut,  the  Abies  orientaliH  and  Pinna  Maseoniana,  probably  alao  Pinoi  ioofp- 
folia  and  P.  Pinea(for  we  surmise  this  latter  to  be  the  fir  tree,  from  the  large  cviee  of  i^Sfa 
the  Chinese  were  seen  by  Staunton  lo  collect,  and  eat  eagerly  the  kemelaX  diflereat 
kinds  of  Juniper  and  Cypress,  the  Cunnbghamia  lanceolata,  (Ji/f.  649.),  Podocaipa  umod- 
phytla.  Thuja  orientalis.  Sallows,  Sec. 

On  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Vong-tsehiang,  or  Blue  River,  and  of  the  aoutben  atraai^ 
which  swell  its  waters,  the  Camphor  tree,  the  Stillingia  sebifera,  the  Chestnut  and  Bamboo 
(that  giant  of  the  Grass  tribe),  grow  together,  with  the  Pmes,  Thuja,  and  CypKaa,  wbon 
dart  hues  and  uniform  aspect  contrast  strikingly  with  the  rich,  brilliant,  aj  ' 


tk)n  which  surrounds  them.     The  Nelumbo,  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India  (Cminmc 

'ays  its  superb  flowers  on  this  river.     The  Bamboo  fonns  fbrests  m  TcW-kiang  (1 
'°,)and  with  the  Pme  follows  the  boundaries  of  Kiang-si  (lat.  24°  to  30°),  and  tf ! 


displays  its  superb  flowers  on  this  river.     The  Bamboo  fonns 

to  30°,)  and  with  the  Pine  follows  the  boundaries  of  Kiang-si 

nan  (lat  30°  to  35°),     The  whole  zone  abounds  with  ConifeiK, 

■domed  with  Pines,  or,  at  least,  with  large  trees  bearing  so  close  an  altmi^  With  tbe« 

B  botanist  alone  could  pomt  out  the  difference.     In  Kiang-ti,  whole  hilla  are  covered 
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0.) ;  while  those  which  encircle  the  town  of  Tbong-kiang  (lat. 
29°)  ire  crowned  with  Orange  Ijees.  This  tree,  with  the  Le- 
mon, IB  Btill  Bcea  at  Koue-te-fou  (Ut.  34°  30'),  on  the  right  bulk 
of  the  Yellow  River.  Everywhere  the  Tea  plant  •grows  in  the 
hedges.  Staunton,  the  editor  of  Macartney's  Travels,  aasigiM 
laL  3tP  OS  the  northern  limit  of  thii  ahrub;  but  he  is  in  enw:  it 
grow9  much  farther.  The  leaves  arc  gathered  at  Tchang-tchou- 
fou,  in  lat.  32°,  and,  if  Linnieus  be  correct,  also  at  Peking ;  which 
does  not  seem  improbable,  though  there  is  no  positive  confinna- 
tion  of  the  statement,  since  Kcmpfer  avers  that  it  is  found  in  ^e 
vicinity  of  Jeddo,  in  the  Japanese  island  of  Niphon,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  must  be  very  low.  Supposing  the  fact  to 
be  correct  as  stated  by  Linneus,  it  will  aflbrd  an  adcGtional  proof 
of  what  the  influence  of  summer  heat  can  effect  in  fortifying 
BgaiuHt  tlie  cold  of  winter.  The  Sugar-cane  has  not  been  traced 
19°  or  30° ;  which  is  in  Se-tchuen,  a  western  province,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  probablv  colder  than  the  maritime  districts  in  the  same  lati- 
tade;  which  induces  the  belief  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  probably  cultivated  mote  tiD  the  north, 
ra  Tche-Kiong  and  Kiong-nan.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  China,  winter  displays  man; 
sT  its  characteristics  in  the  course  of  the  seasons.  In  laL  30°,  near  the  port  of  Hing-pe, 
Stillingia  sebifera  aheiis  its  leaves  in  November.  A  degree  and  a  half  north  of  this  place, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River,  winter  prevails  lor  a  fortnight,  during  which  snow  faJla 
nightly,  and  melts  al  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Bouvet,  en  eye-witncaa,  relates  that  in 
FebruaiT,  1688.  at  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat  34°,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  Hoong* 
ho,  or  Yellow  River,  was  obstructed  with  ice,  the  lat^r  having  probably  been  brought  by 
the  water  Irom  a  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  incontestable  that  in  Petcbelee, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  lat.  42°,  but  which  rises  gradually  from  the  Hoang-ho  and  the 
the  Great  Wall,  the  rivers  are  frozen  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middla 


ftrtbcr  north  than  lat.  2 


re,  though  the 


of  March ;  and  that,  at  Peking  (in  lat  30°  54'),  the  wmters  ore  very  s 
Oleander,  the  Vitei  Negundo,  and  the  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  grow  in  its  . 

The  above  stated  facts  warrant  the  taking  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  HoQ-ho  River 
as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  transition  and  the  Temperate  Zones. 

After  the  above  extended  remarks,  from  the  laborious  Mirbel,  on  the  general  vegetatioD 
of  China,  it  cannot  be  supposed  (hat  we  shall  enter  at  large  upon  the  few  interesting  species 
which  are  fiimiliar  to  us,  either  from  their  use  or  their  beauty,  whence  they  have  recom- 
mended themselves  to  general  culture  m  our  green-houses  and  conservatories!  amcn^  which 
will  rank  pre-emment  the  Camellias,  with  the  almost  unlimited  variations  of  C.  japonica 
(Jig.  GUI.).  Tha  Sugar-cane  (Saccharnm  ojicitiarum),  though 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is 
considered  to  be  a  native  of  China.  The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  the  Orange.  Rice  {Oryza  lativa),  equally  diatributad 
tJirough  the  wanner  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is 
perhaps  more  generally  grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  fulobe ;  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  Chinese  production,  a  most 
delicate  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manuracturing  artificial 
flowers,  known  under  the  appellation  of  Rice  Paper,  from  an  in- 
correct notion,  periiaps,  that  Rice  was  employed  in  its  compoei- 
tion.  But  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no 
art  of  man  could  produce  or  imitate.  It  was,  then,  a  subject  of 
much  gratification  to  us,  that  our  late  friend,  Dr.  Livingstone,  sur- 
geon to  the  Factory  at  Canton,  favoured  us  with  a  spcciroen  of  the 
paper,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  cut  The  latter  is  evi- 
dently herbaceous ;  the  piece  is  about  four  inches  long,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a  mcrobim- 
noua  transverse  septum  at  each  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint  of  a  stem.  The 
diameter  is  about  nn  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  is  little 
more  tlian  half  an  inch,  but  of  the  purest  possible  white.  This  piece  might,  therefore,  be 
cut  into  a  sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length,  yet  of  considerable  breadth : 
for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unroll  like  a  scroll  of  common  paper. 
The  cutting  of  tliis  tnalcrid  into  leaves  or  laminee  is  not  performed  by  transverse  secticas, 
but  made  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  stems  are  selected  for  this  purpoae; 
few.  however,  being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a  cutting  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
long.  It  was  Dr.  Livingstone  who  first  brought  from  China  to  Europe  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
rtance,  which  he  presented,  about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  to  Miaa  Jack,  who  was  celebrated 
Ibr  the  beauty  anil  accuracy  of  her  artiflcial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they  obtained 
irlitionnl  celebrity.  1>-trhe<<  very  high  prices,  and  were  eagerly  sought  fbr  bj  persons  of 
"        '  "  which  Mil    '    ' 


the  greale'it  rank  and  most  acknouledged  laste. 


a  bouquet  which  Mias  Jack  pi 
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to  the  PrinosM  Clwrlotte,  dw  received  the  renl  preaent  of  TtK.  Whan  Dr.  LiTingrtsn 
fint  proeond  the  rice  paper  ftom  the  Chmese,  ate  pieces  did  not  exceed  fiur  iaches  eqoue; 
thej  were  dyed  of  Tuiona  shuiea  and  colours,  and  cort  about  dd.  each  equate.  Since  tbi 
time  the  price  hae  been  much  reduced,  end  the  size  of  the  pieces  increased,  k>  m  to  be  d^ 
wardu  of  a  foot  long  ind  iive  inches  across,  and  preserving  their  natural  whiteneK  "nt 
tinted  pieces  arc  employed  bf  the  Chinese  for  their  artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain  white 
for  making  drawinf^  upoiL  Now,  this  material  is  eo  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  that  it  n  b 
request  witli  all  persona  who  visit  Canton.  It  is  to  be  resetted  that  the  plant  pradacinf 
this  curious  and  iicautitul  material  ie  not  known  to  botanists ;  for  we  are  eati^cd  that,  in  the 
Botanical  Mi$eeHany  (vol.  i.  p.  90.),  two  sulwlsnces  are  confounded  under  the  oemeef 
Rice  paper,  the  soft  and  spunjry  stems  of  the  .^schynomene  peludosa  (called  BhoU  in  HilK 
doBtan,  and  deecribcd  at  page  335  of  this  volume),  and  the  stenui  producing  the  subalaiice  in 
questiiHi,  which  are  of  a  far  more  delicate  texture,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  China,  and  as  ta 
as  can  be  judged  from  a  drawing  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  belong  to  the  Malffr 
cee ;  an  opinion,  as  we  ttiink,  also  entertained  by  Professor  LJndley. 

Tea  is  a  vc^tnble  which  has  lately  risen  into  such  infinite  importance  to  inanldnd,  uA 
which  is  so  restricted,  in  its  still  extended  cultivation,  to  China  and  Its  dependenciei,  th>t 
we  should  hardly  be  excused  did  we  not  offer  some  remarks  upon  it  Two  kiada  of  Tm 
plant  are  comoiCHily  cultivated  in  our  ffrccn-housas ;  the  one  under  the  name  of  TbeftTiridi^ 
or  Green  Tea,  the  other  of  Thea  Bohco,  or  Black  Tea ;  and  which  appellatione  had  baM 
given  them,  inrtly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  aoi 
partly  under  the  itnprcsdlon  that  tJie  former  produced  the  Green  Tea  of  the  ihopa,  and  As 
latter  the  Black  Tea.  But  tills  idea  seems  to  be  founded  upon  no  good  authority,  m  w« 
alwll  proBcnlly  show ;  and  even  with  resard  to  T.  viridis  and  T.  Bohea,  botanists  are  bf  M  ' 
.....  means  agreed  as  to  their  specific  identity:   indeed,  a  genenl 

opinion  prevails  that  they  are  mere  varieties;  an  opinion,  bmrerei; 
in  which  we  do  not  coincide.  Thea  viridis  is  a  large,  tMa^ 
growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches  spreading,  ita  Imw 
three  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lanceolate,  pole  giltn, 
singularly  waved,  the  margin  reflected :  the  flowers  ue  laim 
solitary,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  ax\\ :  they  appear  in  antam 
six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  then  those  of  T.  Bohea  (Jig.  60U'. 
while  the  latter  is  of  smaller  size,  with  remarlcably  erect  itUr 
branches,  leaves  not  above  lialf  or  two-thirds  the  eiie  of  A* 
former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  dark  green,  beaniif,  HI 
the  axils  of  numerous  leaves,  two  or  three  nowere,  which  ate 
smaller  and  have  a  slight  tragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  duinf 
winter.  It  will  not  endure  our  frosts.  Both  kinds  ai«  indeed  m 
frequent  in  collections,  that  every  one  boa  the  opportunity  of  <■• 


nining  them  and  exercising  his  own  judgment  as  lo  the  import- 
ice  of  their  characters.    The  difficulty  is  much  meter  i     *~ 
,>cries  is  the  one  cultivated  in  China ;  whether  both  maT  i 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  Tea,  or  whether  they  may  not  be 


criminatcly  used :  for  tho  Chinese  are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  procesaea  em^ojpcd  ■■ 
the  preparation  of  Teas ;  and,  tlie  Tea  country  being  at  a  great  distance  (km  the  Bnrapna 
Factory,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  scicnlinc  person  has,  from  actual  personal  obaemtia^ 
been  able  to  decide  the  question. 

An  assertion  is,  indeed,  (and,  perhaps,  rather  too  hastily,)  made  in  the  General  SyilMII  of 
Gardening  and  Botany,  namely,  tiiat  "  all  the  different  kinds  of  teas  brought  to  thie  eomittf 
&om  China  are  the  produce  of  Thea  viridis;"  and  again,  under  Thea  BtAea,  "ThieiilUidj 
called  Bahca  Tea )  as  we  find  the  Bohea  teas  of  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  kinds,  both  p«aa 
and  black,  to  be  tlic  leaves  of  the  former  species,  T.  viridis."  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Narrative  cf 
a  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  Chins,  satisfactorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  ludor 
consideration,  and  he  adds,  "from  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinaae  method,  I  leenei 
that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  tlie  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops;  but  that  ttl 
broad,  thln-lenvcd  plant  (T.  viridis]  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea."  This  stateniaat 
is  corroborated  l»  our  valued  friend,  CliarlesMillett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  higfa  ofieiel 
situation  in  the  Coinpany's  Factory  there,  and  to  whom  we  wrote  to  request  infbrmatioa  oa 
the  subject.  "  The  Tea  plant,"  he  says,  "  Is  almost  as  scarce  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Caatoa 
as  it  is  in  England.  The  tea  country  is  at  a  great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  browgbt 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the  plants  there  in 
two  hindK;  of  which  one  lio^a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the  other.  TbisdiAnDCa 
may  partly  arise  from  cultivation;  but  it  is  to  the  various  modes  of  preparation,  Out  the 
fmea  and  black  Teas  (na  they  are  colled  in  England)  of  commerce,  ore  due.  In  DtOoT  rf 
this,  we  sent  home,  last  year,  Green  Tea  from  the  Black  Tea  plant:  you  may,  tiieralbnt 
conclude,  tlintthoiijrh  ttiere  are  two  plants,  diflbring  as  much  in  appearance  aid  gnnrtha* 
any  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica,  each,  by  proper  management,  will  pnonce  black 
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or  green  Tea  indifferently.  The  varieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces  arise  from  soil, 
culture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence  the  leaves 
are  pulled.  From  the  same  individual  plant,  indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or  gatherings 
annually ;  the  first  afibrds  the  finer  teas,  of  which  the  Pouchong  is  the  produce  of  the  larger 
leaves  on  the  young  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening  leaf-buds,  constitute  the 
Peko.  This  is,  in  England,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  flowers :  but  an  examination,  after 
infusion,  will  clearly  show  its  origin.  The  first  picking  takes  place  in  June,  the  second  in 
July,  and  the  third  in  August"  We  may  add,  that  Kempfer's  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea 
plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in  general  culture  in  that  empire,  is  the  Thea  Bohea,  not 
the  T.  viridis. 

The  native  country  of  both  the  species,  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China ;  and  the 
coltivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Temperate  2k>ne,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  far  as  lat  45°  N.  in  Japan.  But  the  Tea  districts,  properly  so  called, 
are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  —  that  of  the  Green  Tea  is  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, 
between  29°  and  31°  N.  lat,  at  the  north-western  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
divides  the  provinces  of  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-nan :  the  Black  Tea  district,  in  the  province 
of  Fo-kien,  is  contained  within  lat  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  province  of  Fo-kien  from  that  of  Kiang-si. 

The  different  kinds  of  tea  of  commerce,  as  known  to  us,  are  not  very  numerous :  but  the 
Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts,  copied  from  a  Chinese  MS.  in  his 
poflsession.  Some  of  tlie  appellations  are  very  curious.  The  Black  or  Bohea  Teas,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  names,  are  most  esteemed ;  such  as  Lao-kiun-mei,  or  **  venerable  old 
man's  eyebrows ;"  Pekao,  "  white  hairs,"  "  palm  of  the  immortals,"  &c.  The  leaves  of  some 
kinds  are  used  to  dye  stuffs  black,  others  of  a  golden  colour.  All  the  different  sorts  of  tea 
may  be  distinguished,  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  the  taste.  The  situation  of 
aasayer  of  teas  at  Canton  requires  this  sort  of  Acuity,  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  enjoys 
a  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  tasting  teas  only ! 

The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable,  though  often  attempted  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
(and  mainly  on  account  of  tlie  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  anywhere 
but  in  China  Proper :  and  there  tlie  Tea  plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over  a 
square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  An  Indian  prince, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  a  holy  and  religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited 
China,  about  the  year  516  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
duties  of  religion.  He  led  a  life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest  or  relax- 
ation to  his  body ;  but  he  was  at  length  so  weary  of  his  fatigues  and  fasting,  that  he  fell 
asleep.  As  a  penance  for  so  great  a  dereliction  from  duty,  he  cut  oflT  both  his  own  eye- 
brows, the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground :  each 
eyebrow  became  a  shrub,  and  that  shrub  the  one  now  called  Tea;  whose  virtues  were,  till 
then,  as  unknown  to  the  world  as  the  plant  itself.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the  a^^reeable 
properties  of  the  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fresh  powers  to  pursue  his  divine 
meditations.  Having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  disciples,  it  soon  became  general  in 
China,  and  has  now  extended  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth :  while  the  individual 
who  first  discovered  its  (jualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure,  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  a  reed  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eyebrows  sproutinfj  out  into  a  tea  leaf. 

Linschot  is  said  to  be  the  first  traveller  who  tells  of  an  herb  with  which  the  Japanese 
prepare  a  drink,  and  wJiicli  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  high  consideration. 
Caspar  Bauhin  speaks  of  it,  in  his  Pinax,  under  the  name  of  Cha.  It  was  very  early  in  the 
17th  century  that  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Dutch  at 
first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  rrcoinmending  the  Sage,  which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  Tea 
of  China.  The  use  of  the  former  soon  ceased ;  while  that  of  5ie  latter  6aAly  increased 
among  us.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East 
India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  50,00l0  lbs.  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In 
1794,  the  consumption  of  Groat  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,333314  lbs. :  now,  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies,  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,000  lbs. 

Lords  ArlinfTton  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Holland,  about  the  year 
1666,  at  w IjIc h  tiino  it  wks  sold  for  60j».  per  lb.  But  the  practice  of  tea-drinking,  even  in 
public  coffee-houses,  wm^  not  uncommon  in  England  prior  to  that  period ;  for,  in  1660,  a  duty 
of  ^V/.  per  jrallon  wius  laid  on  the  licjuor  made  and  sold  in  all  coffee-houses.  In  the  sister 
country  of  Scotland,  a  century  more  elapsfnl  before  tea  was  generally  known.  It  has  been 
stated,  and,  we  believo,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  proving  how  long  a  time  had 
passed  before  tea  came  into  common  use  in  his  native  land,  that  people  are  yet  living  who 
recollect  how  the  I^idy  Pumphraston,  to  whom  a  pound'^of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  as 
a  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled  the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,  as  eondi- 
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rnent  lo  &  BKlted  nainp  of  beeC  and  complBined  that  no  cooking  die  cooU  cratrm, "  woold 

make  these  foreign  greene  tender!" 

The  United  States  conminie  about  12,000,000  lb«.  of  tea,  and  the  Riuriaiu  nnk  not 
as  conBumers  of  this  article.  Their  trade  with  the  "  celestial  empire,"  as  ma;  be  copjuctuiri 
by  the  proximity  of  their  territotiea,  is  by  land ;  and  it  ia  aait^  that,  in  canseqaam  of  id 
the  tea  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  long  voyage^  It  ii  MM 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  where  it  fetches  a  hi^h  price,  under  the  name  of  Cannn  TaL 
But,  in  Russia,  a.  peculiar  kind  of  tea,  not  known  in  other  jMrts  of  Europe  (and,  indMd,  in 
Russia  its  consumption  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  territories),  is  Brick  Tea;  a  term  fn  lllllBllj 
made  use  uf  in  the  interesting  travels  of  Ledebour  in  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  whtdilai 
lately  been  explained  to  us,  and  a  specimen  shown  us,  bj  the  Reverend  William  Smiw  am 
intelligent  missionary,  who  has  resided  for  ten  years  at  Selinginsk,  in  Asiatic  Raaaia,  whm 
Brick  Tea  is  in  very  general  use  amoitg  the  Mon^lian  tribes  and  Bouriata.  It  ia  pndaead 
at  Fo-kien,  and  consists  of  old  or  coarse  damaged  leaves  and  stalks  presied  into  mooUi  nd 
dried  in  the  oven.  Of  this  a  small  quantity  is  taken,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  infoMd  ftr 
a  long  time  In  boiling  water  before  the  infusion  is  ready ;  which,  however,  ia  tcm  bod  fi(  dit 
Chinese  taste.  The  people  above  mcnticned  generally  add  to  it  a  little  nit  and  milfc,  ai 
sometimes  fiour,  fried  in  oil. 

Linneeus  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  and  valuaUe  plant  alive  to  Btinpa: 
but  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disappointments..  The  seede  would  never  bear  die 
voyage;  tor,  like  all  oily  seeds,  llicy  turned  rancid  in  a  short  time.  His  pupil  Oebeck  bno^ 
a  living  plant  as  <ur  ns  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  waihed  overiMwd  dnri^  a 
alorm.  Idgerstrtrm  conveyed  two  shrube,  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal :  but  they  bmad  Ml 
to  be  Camellias,  wliich  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name ;  not  distinf^ishing  it  (any  ■■« 
than  some  able  European  botanists)  generically  from  Thea.  Some  time  after,  one  necbad 
the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  In  good  health:  but,  the  evenbg  before  landing,  the  ca|ltunMt 
the  plant  on  the  table  of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats.  At  length,  Linneua  adriMl 
Captain  Elabcrg  to  sow  the  fresh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  depaitora  fin 
China;  so  that  they  might  vegetate  after  passing  the  line;  and  the  growing  plant!  wan 
thus  brought  in  safety  (o  Gottet^urg  on  the  3d  October,  1763,  and  transported  to  the  botaaic 
garden  of  Upeal. 

SrasBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  Zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known  as  its  btemal  geognphj;  nordo  weerv 
recollect  lo  have  seen  or  heard  of  preserved  animals  having  been  sent  from  thia  part  of  Aml 
The  vague  accounts  of  the  old  travellers  cannot  be  much  relied  upon.  Gxcenive  popolatNi 
has  no  doubt  extirpated  or  driven  away  the  native  quadrupeds  of  any  considemble  aiaa,  as 
can  many  birds  be  expected  in  a  ctwntry  where  every  acre  of  ground  is  eeduloualj  cnliintri. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  \iieee  provinces  which  tbrm  the  heart  of  the  wmiiiat 
while  of  the  rest  we  are  in  complete  ignorance. 

Of  the  Ornithology,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  diawinga  of  bnl^ 
now  in  Europe,  executed  by  native  artist  and  Jrom  a  lew  gleanings  made  from  otSaraomci 
The  Pheasants  of  the  interior  are  magnificent  birds,  and  no  lea  than  four  epeeiea  appwiM 
natives  of  the  northern  provmces  bordering  towards  Central  Asia.  Three  eS  these,  trnmHf, 
the  Ring,  the  Golden  cr  Pai* 
ed  (M-  6&3.X  and  Ibo  Pm- 
cilled  Pheannta,  have  haM 
lonj;  domeaticated ;  aodf  fim 
their  great  beauty,  urn  tha 
chief  ornaments  <^  onr  ai» 
ries ;  but  the  8uperi>  P_ 

(P.  superbua)  ia  tmlj  I 

from  drawingi^  and  ftoB  ill 
beautiAU  toil  feathen,  wfckfc 
occasionally  are  aent  toEanpa 


The  Fish,  delineated  by  the  natives,  exhibit  a  great  variety ;  and  fhim  China  we  b>ia 
derived  the  go\i  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds. 

The  Insects  ore  numerous  and  splendid.  The  common  aorta  are  put  into  little  deal  bon^ 
well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the  factories.  The  Chinese  IJtntem  Fly  emiti  a 
strong  phosphoric  light  from  itt<  long  trunk-like  snout.  The  Bombyx  Atlas  F.  is  one  of  Ibt 
largest  moljis  in  the  world,  measuring  full  eight  bches  from  tme  tip  of  the  wii^  to  Ifaa 

The  White  Wax  Insect  (J^.  654,  a)  deserves  a  more  p 
important  necessary  of  life.    The  perfect  insect  (6)  has  b 
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limiofa,  bat  it  it  the  larva  which  furnishea  the  aabetasce 
itself.  Sir  George  Staunton  mentiona  them  ui  inaecti  not 
much  exceeding  Che  size  of  a  Sj,  having  very  curious  pecti- 
nated  appendaeee,  riaing  in  a  curve,  and  bending  towards  the 
heaii ;  Ihe  whi^e  iiuect  being  covered  with  a  white  powder : 
thie  powdery  Bubetance  is  imparted  to  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
upon  which  these  ineects  are  Ibund  in  thick  cluatera;  it  ij 
then  collected  by  the  natives;  hot  vegetable  oil  is  then  ap-  • 
plied,  and  the  whole,  when  cold,  coagulatea,  and  becranee  as 
tirm  as  bees'-wax.  As  a  medicinal  drug  it  is  in  high  eatima< 
•viui*  nni  iukcl  jIj^jj  throughout  Cbbs,  and,  when  made  into  candles,  ia  reck- 

(Bed  superior,  for  that  purpose,  to  bees'-wax. 

The  Uiihworm,  now  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  ia  said  to 
bsve  crane  onginally  from  Clima,  and  there  appear  to  be  other  species  capable  of  producing 
^^^  silk  cocoons  of  nearly  equal  value.     The  singularity  of  this 

""^   "^^^^  people  IS  likewise  apparent  in  their  fbndnesB  for  beautiftll 

insects  little  cages  with  living  specimens  of  shining  and 
splendid  beetles  (Bupreilidei),  and  of  chirping  Cicadaa, 
being  exposed  in  the  markets,  and  hung  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Domestic  animals  are  better  known  than  the  wild 
ones      The  Chinese  Oxen  are  of  the  humped  kind,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  of  two  breeds.    One  is  equ^  to  the  smaller 
British  race,  with  very  short  horns,  bent  back,  and  the  colour 
"  of  the  hide  frequently  white  (/^.  655.).     The  other,  or 

dwarf  Zebu,  is  so  wondertiilly  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  hog:  it  is  conunonly 
payiafa  white,  with  or  without  very  little  horns.     The  Pigs,  also,  ate  proverbially  emalL 

Sect.  III. — llUtorical  Geograpky. 
No  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than  China,  or  has  sustained  so  little  change 
&Dfn  those  to  which  it  has  been  actually  subjected.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Roman  htsto 
rians,  in  the  tirst  centuries,  represent  the  Chinese  to  have  been  precisely  such  a  people  as 
they  now  are, — quiet,  peaceable,  industrious;  and  to  have  had,  even  at  this  early  period, 
■ilk,  and  perhaps  tea,  for  their  sUple  productions.  The  Chineee,  indeed,  posMSS  a  much 
more  complete  and  connected  series  of  annals  than  an;  other  nation  of  Asia.  Some  of 
tbeae,  indeed,  are  manifestly  fabulous,  ascending  to  a  period  of  49,000  years.  The  Shoo- 
king,  however,  the  Urst  strictly  olScial  portion,  begins  only  at  the  credible  date  of  8000 
years  before  Christ.  At  that  time,  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  barbarism,  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then  of  the  oma- 
mental  art/i,  is  ascribed,  in  these  re^l  documents,  to  successive  early  kin^  of  China.  It 
appear?,  however,  that,  about  live  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  China  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  b  the  emperor  little  more  than  a  fen 
dal  supremacy.  About  thin  lime  arose  Confiicius,  whose  master  mind,  improving,  probably, 
on  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  established  those  principles  of  law,  manners,  uid  govern* 
ment  which  have  since  predominated  in  China.  A  series  of  struggles  continued  during 
many  ages.  These  being  at  length  suppressed,  a  complete  despotism,  tempered,  indeed,  l^ 
institutions  and  custonis  calculated  to  give  it  a  mild  and  protecting  character,  was  ertsb- 
liahed.  Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  thoae 
barbarous  neighbours  who  roam  over  the  high  toble-landa  of  central  Asia.  But  China  baa 
civilised  her  invaders ;  and  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the 
ibacks  of  successive  conquest.  The  most  perilous  was  that  made  in  the  thirteenth  centniy 
by  Zingis  Klian,  a  ferocious  chief,  who  committed  destructive  ravages,  and  even  formed  the 
dreadful  design  of  converting  all  China  into  a  pasture-field ;  but  this  project  waa  happily 
renounced.  His  siince»<eors  made  it  their  study  to  maintain,  restore,  and  reform  the  abnaea 
of  the  Chinese  institutions  They  were  supplanted  by  a  native  Chinese  dynasty,  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ming ;  but  in  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mandshur  Tar- 
tars, from  the  norllirm  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  again  over-ran  the  empire,  which,  however, 
they  apppar,  from  the  first,  to  have  governed  mildly,  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
ioKtitiilioni'.  This  dyna»^ty  hns  greatly  extended  the  foreign  dominion  of  China.  Retaining 
and  enlarging  their  northern  possessions,  ihey  have  extended  their  empire  so  as  tc  be  in  con- 
tact with  tliut  of  Russia,  for  the  space  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  They  have  added  to 
it  all  Eastern  Turtary,  to  Casligor,  inclusive;  and,  within  the  last  eighty  years,  Thibet, 
formerly  a  sacred  and  independent  territory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  sway. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
There  is  not.  and  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  govemnMOt  more  purely 
and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.     No  power,  hooMtr,  or  dtatioction  exiatiL  enept  llMt 
Vol.  [I.  35  iB 
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which  centres  in,  and  emanates  from,  the  sovereiprn.  In  every  other  country,  even  of  Asii, 
there  are  some  hereditary  offices;  some  descendants  of, ancient  princes;  above  all,  some 
classes  elevated,  as  it  were,  to  a  hig'her  scale  of  social  existence  than  the  rest ;  by  all  which 
means,  strong  and  permanent  lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  community.  In  China,  no  distinctions  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except 
those  conferred  by  office ;  and  to  these,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally  to 
aspire.  This  supreme  power  of  the  monarcli  is  claimed  for  him  as  the  representative  of 
Deity  on  eartli,  and  the  sole  representative ;  for  the  Chinese,  proud  of  the  extent  and  popfri 
lousness  of  their  own  empire,  and  very  ignorant  of  all  beyond  it,  are  easily  persuaded  that 
the  world  does  not  contain  a  nation  which  is  not  subject  or  tributary  to  the  **  son  of  heaven.** 
One  God  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  onl^  one  Ta-whang^te^  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  administration.  When  any  mission  or  embassy  arrives  from  a  foreign  court,  the  people 
are  told  tluit  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  tribute  and  homage  to  the  celestial  em- 
peror. I'hc  individuals  composijig  Lord  Macartney*s  mission  were  not  a  little  disconceited 
by  seeing  a  placard  to  this  effect  affixed  to  the  barge  in  which  tlicy  were  conveyed  up  the 
Peiho ;  though,  on  reflection,  they  Judged  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  circumstance.  Hie 
relation  of  a  parent  to  his  children  is  another  image  under  which  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Chinese  monarch  is  represented.  Corresponding  with  this,  the  parental  authority  is  uni- 
formly held  fortli  as  entirely  paramount  A  parent  may  sell  his  children  for  slaves;  and  if 
he  kill  them,  he  incurs  only  a  moderate  penalty ;  but  it  a  child  addresses  even  abusive  lan- 
guage to  his  father  or  grandfather,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 

Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  be  thus  entirely  raised  above  any  direct  ni 
positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  of  any  that  exists.  Tlie 
monarch  is  held  within  a  circle  of  laws,  institutions,  and  ideas,  by  transgressing  which,  he 
would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  his  autliority  rests.  The  doctrine,  tliat  he  is  the  soo  and 
vicegerent  of  Deity  implies  that  he  will  use  this  high  descent  and  power  in  securing  pra^ 
perity  to  the  nation  over  whom  he  thus  holds  a  higher  than  earthly  sway ;  and  this  u  m 
fully  recognised,  that,  even  when  his  people  are  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  Amine, 
earthquake,  or  inundation,  he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  fests,  and  strips  himself  of 
his  costly  attire,  as  a  penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  groaning.  The  paternal  cha- 
racter equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  accompanyii^ 
obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  suffer  severely  from  the  non-observance  of 
them.  All  prudent  emperors,  therefore,  are  at  considerable  pains  to  impress  the  idea  that 
they  govern  consistently  with  their  lofty  pretensions.  Above  all,  usage  from  time  immcaoMml 
has  established  a  certain  regular  system  of  administration  peculiar  to  China,  and  which  the 
most  barbarous  conquerors,  ailer  the  first  license  of  victory  was  over,  have  found  it  wiee  to 
sanction  and  support 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly,  highly  laudable  maxim,  has  been,  to  make 
knowledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment    The  examioatione  fir 
this  purpose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  impartiality,  and,  as  seems  to  he 
generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict  precautions  are  adopted  for  this  purpose; 
such  as,  that  every  piece  of  composition  that  is  to  be  judged,  must  be  given  in  sealed  aad 
anonymous.  There  are  three  degrees,  which  the  missionaries,  in  lieu  of  the  uncouth  Chineae 
appellations,  designate  by  the  European  titles  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor.     The  fint 
seems  to  be  merely  preparatory ;  the  second  qualifies  the  successful  candidate  to  enter  into 
the  class  of  mandarins,  in  which  is  vested  the  whole  administration  of  China.  The  mandurini 
are  divided  into  nine  degrees,  rising  from  the  lowest,  who  are  collectors  of  the  revenue,  to 
the  highest,  who  are  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces.    As  usual  with  the  offioen  of  an 
absolute  government,  each  mandarin  exercises  within  his  sphere  an  authority  as  uncoDtioIM 
as  that  of  the  head  of  the  state.  His  duty  is  not  only  to  govern  the  people,  but  also  to  |iiih 
to  them ;  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  Uie  due  exercise  of  tliis  function.    The  tenonr 
of  the  oflicial  prelections  turns  chiefly  upon  industry,  peace,  order,  and  respect  to  puenti, 
the  favourite  Chinese  virtues;  and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  their  duties  as  faithful  subiecis 
and  as  payers  of  taxes.     A  portion  of  the  mandarins  are  employed  in  carrying  aa  those  ex- 
aminations according  to  wliicli  the  several  dignities  are  bestowed.    Those  for  the  lowest 
degree  are  conducted  by  a  special  class  migrating  for  that  purpose  frvmi  place  to  place.  The 
second  degree  must  be  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  governor.    The  highest  rank  oftsintset  here  translated  doctor,  must  be 
the  result  of  a  triennial  examination  at  Peking.     It  is  considered  necessary  for  all  hi^  and 
independent  command,  even  for  the  governor  of  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  rank.     A  few 
doctors,  under  the  appellation  of  han4in^  obtain  superior  distinction  and  respect    Accordo^ 
to  an  established  rngulation,  each  individual  who  attains  any  of  the  prescribed  ranks  in  lit»> 
rature  is  promoted,  according  to  seniority,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  corresponding 
places  in  the  government ;  and,  though  there  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  &voor,  iimn{ 
and  even  bribery,  the  general  practice  is  conformable  to  this  rule.    Various  and  strict  regn 
lations  are  also  made,  to  restrain  each  mandarin  within  the  limits  of  his  duty.    No  one  re 
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Mires  office  in  his  n&tive  province,  or  even  in  the  uljoiiuiig  one ;  nod  the  suae  fimcticniUT 
k  nrel;  continued  in  the  same  place  more  thui  three  years.  A  triennial  survey  is  perfbnned, 
and  reports  are  made  by  the  higher  officers  on  the  conduct  of  their  inferioni.  All  Iheso 
precautions  are  not,  it  ia  suppoa«d,  sufficient  to  guard  against  much  corruption  and  mi*- 
government;  which,  in  so  extensive  a  system,  maf  be  readily  believed,  not  only  Irom  the 
oolbrtunatc  propensity  of  human  nature  to  abuse  power,  but  from  the  degraded  character 
which  despotic m  naturally  produces  in  its  agents.  Yet,  that  a  system  which  maintains  by 
much  the  greateiit  mass  of  population  anywliere  united  under  one  government  in  a  state  at 
nn interrupted  industry,  order,  and  well-being,  should  be  mdieally  bad  and  corrupt,  seems  a 
very  msh  and  hasty  conclusion. 

The  laws  of  China  liavc  been  compiled  not  with  any  large  or  statesman-like  views,  but 
with  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lay  down  the  various  descriptions  of  offence,  and  appor- 
tion to  each  a  suitable  punishment.  The  cane  ia  the  grand  instrument  of  government;  and 
■11  Chba  has  been  compared  to  a  school,  kept  in  awe  by  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  its  appli- 
cation, the  law  spccilies  two  distinct  dimensions  <^  length  and  thickaess,  and  more  pointedly 
fixes  the  number  of  blows  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  d^re  than 
those  which  the  cane  can  cliaf tii^,  banishment  In  diSetent  degrees  is  inflicted ;  and  tor  those 
■till  more  flugmnt,  deatli  is  awarded.  Mercy,  however,  may  be,  and  is  exercised  by  com- 
muting punishments  of  every  grade  with  dilferent  sums,  according  to  a  schedule,  which  the 
hw  carefully  lixcs.  The  Chinese  have  not  improved  so  lar  in  legislation  as  to  abolish  the 
bubarouB  practice  of  endeavouring  to  extract  conlession  by  torture,  and  that  of  visiting  the 
nime  of  the  fruilly  upon  his  innocent  family.  The  objects  of  punishment  are,  generally 
■peaking,  reasonable,  and  resemble  those  of  other  civilised  nations ;  but  there  is  an  attempt 
lajnutely  to  detail  tlie  various  shades  of  guilt,  and  to  Gjc  a  degree  of  punishment  corrcepcnd* 
ing  to  each,  whioli  is  vain,  and  even  ridiculous.  This  detail  is  peculiarly  copious  in  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which  ia  thus  proved,  and  tX  the  same 
time  is  probably  very  imperfectly  guardiKl  against  The  Chinese  laws  have  also  the  infirmitf 
eooinion  to  some  early  codes,  of  intertering  in  concerns  beyond  their  province!  such  as  fbnnB, 
ceremonies,  dress,  and  little  transactions  beneath  the  notice  of  ■  legislator.  The  manner  in 
which  an  interior  bows  to,  or  salutes  his  superior ;  the  terms  of  the  card  written  to  him ;  tlie 
mode  in  wliich  it  is  folded ;  the  ceternonial  of  visiting,  are  all  fixed  by  statute.  Whether  a 
Chinese  sits  down  or  rises  up;  whether  be  receives  com)any  at  home  or  walks  abroad,  there 
it  a  rule  fixed ;  and  tlie  cane  is  always  at  hand  to  pnnish  its  violation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  police  is  vigilant  and  effective;  and  the  laws  are  certainly  not 
nnguinary;  since  in  1784,  the  entire  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  is  stated  bv 
Amiot  at  13^,  a  number  deemed  unustially  large;  yet,  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  total 
popalation,  it  would  not  he  more  than  one  in  106,000. 

Tbe  revenue  of  Cliina  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  or  rather  rent;  for  the  aove- 
rrign,  as  in  other  Asiatic  despotisms,  is  held  to  be  the  general  proprietor.  According  to  the 
mual  Oriental  scale,  one-tenth  of  tlie  produce  is  levied.  There  is  no  lease,  but  ejection  ia 
not  usual.  The  inferior  kinds  of  grain  are  exempted.  The  produce  is  paid  chiefly  in  kind, 
■nd  is  conveyed  to  Peking  in  tlie  imperial  barges  (^g,  656.)  through  the  canals  and  rivers. 
The  tax  on  salt  is  also  very  heavy,  and 
its  produce  reckoned  at  about  a  fiwrU) 
of  the  land  tax ;  and  another  fourth  is 
supposed  to  be  constituted  by  the  du< 
ties  on  imports  end  exports,  the  tian«t 
duties  from  province  to  province,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  sources.  Of  tbe 
manufactured  as  well  as  the  landed 
produce,  a  poKion  is  paid  in  kind  into 
the  treasury.  The  only  estimate  of  its 
amoimt  hitherto  formed  in  Europe  is 
derived  from  a  Chinese  Encyclopedia, 
'       '(.bn.  B.,  >-.  ^^'^  ''  "  "***  "  12,000,000t  st«> 

°'''^''  ling,  which  in  Britain  might  be  reck- 

oned e<]iial  in  valiif  to  four  liinrH  Uint  e=iirn.  With  such  an  impost,  China  would  not  appear 
alall  heavily  liixoi I  ncn>rding  (u  its  pcipuinlion ;  but  there  is  a  question,  whether  this  includes 
tbe  taxes  levied  in  kind,  an<l  if  it  iloes  not,  tliu  heaviest  of  the  Chinese  burdens  would  not 
be  incliidiit. 

The  miliLiry  fiirre  of  China  has  been  represented,  in  regard  to  numbers  at  least,  as  very 
imposing' ;  it  has  i^vcn  been  niaiie  to  amount  to  millions.  Oroeier  and  Van  Braam,  however, 
seeni  to  ngm>  in  fixing  the  nrtual  number  at  about  900,000.  The  greater  part  are  a  mere 
militia,  in  which  the  pii]>!il!iijnn.  wh^n  called  upon,  are  liable  to  serve.  Their  appearance 
f.jfg.  OTi".)  and  hnliit^i  arc  rnivt  iinmilitary,  and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  pui^ 
ptiM>s  of  piitice ;  to  pursue  roblKTis  and  pasri  muster  on  state  occasions.  Their  paper  helmets^ 
wadded  (fovtns,  quilted  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  bcMts,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  t^^Mt  of 
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mr.  The  Dutch  amlNundon  Tenurk,  that  the  empeTor  does  not,  Uke  other  Araitic  princi^ 
■umxiDd  tunuelf  with  guarde,  or  maint*in,  even  in  the  capiUl,  tt  bodj  of  troopa  fr«  ths  Mp- 


port  of  the  thTtme.  Nothinj;  more  was  observed  at  Peking  tJian  Hmall  piqucta  at  the  gilM 
and  principal  Btations.  The  moel  really  efTective  corps  is  that  of  the  Tartkra,  CMtaietingrf 
lie'ht  cavalry,  who  fif^hc  with  the  bow.  Mr.  Barrow,  however,  does  not  doubt  that  wfM 
disciplined  European  tioops  might  march  from  Peking  to  Canton,  without  meeting  aB7 
■eriouB  roBistance.  It  appears  from  ancient  records  that  the  Chinese  and  l^rtara  made  vm 
not  only  of  gunpowder,  but  even  of  something  resembling'  cannon ;  but  artillery  doe*  not  It 
present  constitute  any  pan  of  the  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  government  have,  as  already  observed,  very  numerous  barf^ea,  for  the  eo^ 
ve^anee  of  tribute,  and  otiicr  accommodations;  also  a  few  aimed  vessels  to  supprewanoc* 
gling  and  piracy ;  but  nothinji;  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  frigate  wow 
beat  the  wuole  of  their  maritime  force. 


— Productive  Induitry. 

0  famed  for  industry,  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  e 


The  lands,  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  ate  tilled  with  a , 

without  example  among  any  other  people.  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  agrictdoin 
is  testified  by  on  annual  festiral,  in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  sabjecti  pac- 
ing the  plough.  It  is  not,  however,  supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  acience,  <r 
capital.  The  Chinese  carry  on  Arming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  Blmnt 
no  cattle.  Their  chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and  by  the  aid  <f 
the  chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  inundate  tha 
cn^  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  year,  and  two  crops  are  m 
general  raised  annnnlly,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The  hifrhest  mounlaioB  are  Ibmsd 
into  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  wliatii 
superfluous  to  pass ;  and  reservoirs  are  formed  on  the  summits.  The  Chinese  ateep  the  aeti 
com  in  liquid  manure,  and  use  the  drill  husbandry  m  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  leed  m 
broadcast ;  and  the  crop,  when  reaped,  is  placed  on  bamboo  frames,  and  carried  liame  oB 
men's  shoulders.  Great  care  is  also  tnken  in  transporting  soils,  and  tempering  them  bf 
mixture  with  those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  sand  with  a  thick  and  adhesive  eUf,  and 
marl  with  soils  that  ore  too  li^ht.  But  the  Chinese  are,  above  all,  noted  fbr  their  e^ndicBli 
in  collecting  manure,  which,  Irom  the  small  number  of  cattle  employed,  is  an  object  ef  greet 
scarcity.  Substances  aro  appropriated  to  this  purpose  which  are  never  thoufi-ht  of  elMtnicm. 
The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  most  sedulouitly  collected ;  to  which  is  added  human  h^, 
all  sorts  of  decayed  herbs,  with  every  nlful  and  reflise  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  di» 
cover  in  the  cornerd  of  streets  and  cities.  As  this  manure,  however,  is  little  required  «a 
the  inundated  lands  it  is  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  raising  culinary  vegetablea.  pa^ 
ticulorly  a  species  of  brassica,  called  ptlaai,  or  white  herb,  which  forms  a  &VDUrite  altiele 
of  food  with  tl^c  Chinese. 

A  grand  and  peculiar  object  of  Chinese  industry  is  the  tea  plant.  It  flouriahn  on  (he  hilli 
of  southern  China,  chieQy  between  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  30°.  It  is  a  bushy  shrab, 
Bomewliat  resembling  the  rose  or  myrtle  tree,  and  which  shoots  leafy  branches  aloioat  flm 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  The  plants  occur  wild;  but  when  cultivated,  they  are  set  in  row^ 
four  feet  from  each  oilier,  and,  fbr  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  leaves,  are  aitificiaJlj 
prevented  from  rising  beyond  a  certain  height.  Whether  the  green  and  black  teas  be  Iha 
i>roduee  of  dilfercnt  species  of  phints,  is  a  question  discused  in  the  section  on  ChiiMaa 
botany.  The  black  leas  grow  chiefly  inFo-kien,  and  part  of  Canton;  the  green,  in  the  man 
■outlierly  districts  of  Kianz-nan,  Kian^r^i,  and  Tclie-biang.  They  are  raised  in  elevated  end 
hilly  districtii,  anil  generally  in  small  compartments,  like  ffardens.  The  earlier  the  lesvaa 
ate  plucked  tliey  are  the  more  valuable  and  highly  flavoui^,  thou^  of  coune,  the  pradaec 
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is  smaller.  In  black  tea,  a  few  leaf-buds  plucked  early  in  the  ming  coostitnte  pekoe.  The 
successive  later  pluckings  form  the  congou,  souchong,  and,  lastly,  Inhea.  Green  tea  is  simi- 
larly divided  into  gunpowder,  imperial,  hyson,  and  twankay.  The  leaves  are  rolled  into  the 
usual  form  by  being  passed  through  the  fingers  of  a  female,  and  then  dried  on  thin  earthen 
and  iron  plates  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  merchants  arrive  at  the  end  of  harvest,  give  it  a 
second  drying,  separate  the  difiTerent  qualities,  and,  after  packing  it  in  large  chests,  convey 
it  to  Canton. 

Among  other  important  agricultural  products  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  appears  to  be  taller 
and  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  West  Indies ;  but,  as  it  is  cultivated  on  the  same  small  scale 
as  all  other  articles,  single  proprietors  cannot  bw  the  expense  of  a  mill  on  their  grounds. 
The  cane  is  boiled,  and  its  juice  expressed  by  migratory  deslers,  who  bring  machinery  of  a 
character  very  inferior  to  that  used  in  our  plantations,  yet  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Mul- 
berry trees  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  silk,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  empire. 
These  trees,  which  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  are  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  on  beds  of  a  moist  loamy  earth.  They  are 
frequently  prune<l  or  dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  young  shoots  with  tender 
leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  be  much  more  nutritious  than  those  upon  older  branches. 
The  insects  are  nursed  in  small  houses  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  plantations,  in  order  to 
be  removed  from  all  noise ;  for  the  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  they  will  be  injured  even  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  After  the  silk  is  wound  off,  the  aurelias  become  an  article  of  food. 
That  no  ground  may  be  lost,  the  intervals  between  the  trees  are  planted  with  rice.  Cotton 
is  raised  in  the  middle  provinces  in  large  quantities,  yet  still  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with 
importation  from  Bombay.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  and  consumed ;  and  we  may  also 
mention  camphor,  ginseng,  and  a  variety  of  leguminous  plants. 

As  a  manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are  also  eminent  The  fiibric  of  porcelain,  so 
auperior  in  beauty  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with  them  * 
and,  though  the  taste  of  Uieir  imitators  in  Europe  has  produced  more  elegant  patterns,  they 
are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  transparency  of  the  colours ;  the 
materials  of  which  they  possess  a  peculiar  art  in  extracting  from  a  vast  variety  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  Silk  also  is  a  fabric  which  the  western  world  has  learned 
from  the  Chinese ;  and  the  silks  of  China  are  still  unequalled  as  to  richness,  though  in 
Europe  they  are  considered  too  heavy ;  and  those  of  France  and  Italy  are  preferred.  That 
light  and  elegant  cotton  stuff  which  we  call  nankeen,  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
Chinese  city  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  cotton  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince is  said  to  have  naturally  tlie  yellow  colour  peculiar  to  it ;  but  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us, 
that  tliis  colour  is  not  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  that  blue,  black,  and  brown,  are 
preferred  by  them.  The  Chinese  ornamented  papers,  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Their  lackered  ware  would  be  highly  distinguished,  were  it  not 
here  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  Japanese  neighbours.  A  number,  however,  of  little  ornamented 
trinkets  and  toys  are  made  witli  the  simplest  instruments,  and  by  the  hands  of  single  indi- 
viduals; yet  with  a  beauty  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory  fans 
and  baskets ;  their  ornaments  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ;  their  silver  filigree  and 
lackered  cabinets,  chests,  &c.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink,  for 
some  purposes,  superior  to  p]uropean. 

TraJde  must  be  considerable  in  a  country  so  extensive,  and  abounding  with  so  many  valu- 
able commodities  ;  yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  almost  wholly  mternal.  China  sup- 
plies within  itself  nearly  all  the  commodities  which  minister  either  to  the  use  or  the  pleasure 
of  her  inhabitants.  Her  foreign  trade  is  permitted  only  at  two  points,  and  under  the  narrow- 
est restrictions :  and  though  it  be  considerable  to  the  nations  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  by 
China  herself  it  is  scar(!ely  felt  as  a  national  object  Another  great  commercial  want  m 
China  is  that  of  a  moneyed  interest.  Capital  is  so  scarce,  and  so  little  feeling  of  security 
exists,  that  money  is  lent  only  on  pawn ;  and,  in  that  cose,  government  restricts  the  interest 
to  three  per  cent  per  month,  above  which  rate,  of  course,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  rise. 
Such  a  deficiency,  in  a  country  so  wealthy  and  a  people  so  industrious,  seems  to  imply  in 
this  boasted  adiiiinistrntion  some  radical  defect,  some  want  of  protection  for  all  fortunes  that 
rise  above  the  humblest  mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  established  between  the 
merchants  of  distant  provinces,  no  bills  of  exchange;  no  circulating  medium,  except  a  comer 
coin  of  the  value  of  the  third  of  a  farthing.  In  this  respect  China  yields  greatly  to  India, 
which,  amid  all  its  political  Agitations,  has  formed  a  great  moneyed  and  banking  interest, 
comprisinjr  some  individuals  of  immense  fortune. 

The  commerce  of  (^hina  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  operation  of  bartering  the  produc- 
tions of  it»*  different  provinces;  and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  afford  room  for  a  very 
extensive  traffic.  The  most  ample  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  and  their  numer- 
ous tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canals,  which  are  constructed  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 
other  country.  ( )ne  of  the  great  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the  imperial 
land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  c^  rice.  Van  Braam  Mras  told,  that  the 
barges  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  it  amounted  to  9d99,  which,  with  the  Chinese,  is  an 
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even  number,  and  that  there  were  200,000  sailors  employed,  who  worked  much  more  at  their 
ease  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Salt  is  a  most  extensive  article.  The  Rritish  embuqr 
found,  at  Tieusin^,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they  calcuUted  at  600,000,000  pomida 
It  had  been  brought  from  the  southern  coasU)  of  Fo-kien  and  Tche-kiang,  where  it  had  been 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  consumption  of  Pechelee  and  the  ncartheni  pro* 
vinces.  The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  otlier  fuel,  affords  also  occupation  to  numenoi 
barges.  The  distribution  throughout  China  of  Uie  silks,  porcelain,  and  other  fine  mannfto- 
tures  of  the  central  provinces,  affords  another  source  no  less  ample. 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable,  and  ia 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  conducted  by  their  East  India  Company,  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  traders.  They  maintain  a  factory,  in  which  are  employed  twelve  8upe^ 
cargoes  and  twelve  writers,  with  some  subordinate  officers.  The  first  two  classes  rise  bj 
seniority ;  and  the  three  senior  supercargoes,  called  "  the  Select  Committee,**  have  the 
supreme  direction  botli  of  trade  and  political  transactions.  Their  dealings  are  carried  oa 
entirely  with  the  hong  merchants,  who  are  required  to  give  security  to  government  for  tlie 
payment  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every  ship  Uiat  arrives  in  unf 
Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  There  are,  however,  others,  called 
**  outside  merchants,"  many  of  whom,  under  sanction  of  the  hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a 
great  extent  Tea  has  been  almost  tlie  exclusive  article  of  export  by  the  Company  sinet 
1824^,  previous  to  which  they  used  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk.  In  182&-0^ 
the  export  consisted  of  28,617,28()  Ibi^.,  besides,  1,229,954  exported  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  The  invoice  value  amounted  to  1,$]61,4I9/.  The  imports  b^  the  Com* 
pany  consisted  chiefly  of  woollens,  the  amount  of  which  had  fallen  from  832,1607.  in  1813-14, 
to  459,559/.  in  182S-9.  The  other  articles  consisted  of  cottons,  glass,  iron,  lead,  which  had 
fallen  in  the  same  period  from  163,209/.  to  124,098/.  [By  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  iv.  c  S3 
(Aug.  28, 1833),  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  with  other  countries.  The  gradual 
decline  of  the  Company*s  imports  has  been  already  adverted  to;  but  it  should  be  addra,  that, 
beside  the  fiilling  off  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  above  stated,  the  import  of  bollioOt 
which  at  the  period  of  1814-1816  was  about  600,000/.  annually,  had  totally  ceased  in  182^ 
1830.  The  Company*s  exports  of  tea,  during  the  last  three  years  of  their  charter,  hardly 
averaged  31,500,000  lbs.  a  year ;  but  during  the  first  year  of  the  free  trade  (1834-^X  thie 
exports  in  British  ships  exceeded  42,000,000  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  Company *8  imporii 
into  China  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  few  years  of  tlieir  existence,  did  not  ^^^nun 
600,000/.  a  year ;  that  of  their  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  averaged  1350,0001, 
The  British  trade  in  Canton  is  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  styled  the  Superintendent  of  the  Merchants.  The  Dutch  trade  is  the  kigeii 
of  the  European  nations  afler  the  British ;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  duties  ia 
Holland,  the  Dutch  cannot  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  American  traders— 
Am.  Ed.]  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  tlie  island  of  Macao,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Philippines  have  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  use  of  these  advantages.  The 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  all  carry  on  a  little  intercourse  with  Canton. 

The  trade  to  China  from  India,  where  it  is  called  the  country  trade,  is  almost  entirely 
free,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  It  is  chiefly  with  Bombay,  which  sends  to  it 
cotton,  and  the  fine  opium  of  Malwa ;  while  from  Calcutta  it  receives  the  inferior  opium  of 
Patna  and  Benares.  The  import  of  this  article  into  China  has  increased  surprisingly,  ftoat 
a  value  of  590,000/.  in  1817-18,  to  2,500,000/.  in  1831-32.  It  has  grown  also  in  the  &ce 
of  the  most  rigorous  prohibition,  and  by  trade  entirely  contraband.  This  is  carried  oo  in 
the  bay  of  Linting,  with  perfect  security,  by  means  of  very  slight  precautions.  Coltoa« 
which  used  to  be  Oie  largest  article,  fell  during  the  above  period  from  1,310,000/.  to  646,0001. 
Tin,  popper,  betel-nut,  and  some  other  articles,  raised  Uie  imports  from  India  to  China,  in 
18:n-^2,  to  3,250,000/. 

The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  last  fifly  years,  risen  to  veiy  coo- 
siderable  importance.  It  commenced  in  17^,  with  a  single  vessel  fh)m  New  York,  and 
in  1833,  it  had  increased  to  a  total  value  of  $16,735,150;  viz. :  $8,372,178  of  exporto  from 
Canton,  and  $8,362,971  of  imports  into  that  port  The  Americans  export  from  China  tm. 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  15,0(K),(K)0  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  minor  articles ;  and 
give,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  seal-skins,  Torkiah 
opium,  ginseng,  sea-slug,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  and  American  manufacture,  and 
a  balance  in  bullion. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  It  is  carried  oo  in 
large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  as  the  slightest  deviation 
from  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the  owners  to  the  hi^h  duties  imposed  on 
foreign  merchants.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  number  of  junks  that  snail  sail 
to  each  particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  which  they  shall  carry.  Mr.  Crawfiird 
reckons  that  there  sail  annually  to  Japan  ten  judu,  making  two  voyages;  thirteen  to  the 
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Philippine?;  four  to  the  Sooloo  isles;  thirteen,  Borneo;  two,  Celebes;  seven,  Java;  ten, 
Sumatra ;  nine,  Sincapore ;  six,  Malacca ;  eighty-nine,  Siam ;  twenty,  Cochin-China ;  nine, 
Cambodia ;  twenty,  Tonquin :  in  all,  222 ;  which,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  make  the 
tonnage  of  the  celestial  empire  about  80,000.*  These  vessels  are  partly  built  and  ovvned  in 
ibrcign  countries,  but  by  Chinese  natives.  They  have  numerous  owners,  each  of  which  has 
a  compartment  divided  by  strong  planks  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel  In  return  for  the 
staples  of  China,  they  receive  gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  substance  called  sea-slug,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  birds'-nests,  which,  when  maSe  into  soup,  are  reckoned  peculiarly  deli- 
cate and  nutritious. 

[The  over-land  foreign  trade  of  China,  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  also  extensive.  The 
principal  stations  for  this  trade  are  as  follows:  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Kiakhta  on  tlie 
Russian  frontier,  where  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported,  is  about 
1^,000,000  annually;  Yarkand  and  Cashgar,  near  the  frontiers  of  Bucharia;  Leh,  or  Ladak 
and  Lassa,  in  Thibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with  Hindostan ;  Yongtehangfou  in  Yunan, 
near  the  Birman  frontier;  and  Koeilinfou,  near  that  of  Anam. — Am.  Ed.] 

The  fishery  that  exists  in  China  is  inconsiderable  in  a  national  or  commercial  point  of 
▼lew;  but,  as  the  means  of  individual  subsistence,  no  nation  carries  it  to  such  an  extent 
All  the  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  of  China  are  covered  witli  floating  cities,  the 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  on  the  water.  Staunton  and  Barrow  sup- 
pose that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  as  the  land,  and  that  they  sustain  a 
floating  population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  British  empire.  Chinese  invention  has  dis- 
coverwi  modes  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  One  most  singular 
resource  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  fishing-bird,  a  species  of  cormorant,  which  dives 
into  the  water,  seizes  the  fishes  with  a  long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  its  master,  accepting  in 
recompense  such  portion  as  he  chooses  to  bestow.  Others  fasten  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
board  painted  white,  which,  by  moonlight,  has  the  appearance  of  glittering  waves,  and 
attracts  the  unwary  tenant  of  the  stream.  Many,  also,  of  the  owners  of  these  watery 
mansions  keep  large  flocks  of  ducks,  which  go  out  and  return,  obedient  to  a  signal.  In 
some  of  the  still  waters  are  to  be  seen  floating  islands,  composed  of  broad  rafts  on  which 
houses  are  built,  and  some  parts  are  even  laid  over  with  earth,  and  crops  raised  upon 
them. 

In  public  works,  undertaken  for  purposes  of  utility,  China  stands  without  a  rival.  Ancient 
Egypt,  indeed,  exhibits  monuments  of  equal  labour ;  but  these  were  mere  displays  of  vain 
ami  superstitious  pomp,  and  cannot  come  in  competition  with  tliose  canals  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  China.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  are  the  greater,  as  they 
are  seconded  by  little  science ;  for  the  Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of 
locks,  or  other  means  by  which  a  stationary  supply  of  water  can  be  ensured.  Their  canals 
are  merely  artificial  rivers,  formed  by  changing  the  direction  of  those  constructed  by  nature. 
By  that  called,  emphatically,  the  Great  Canal,  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  500  miles 
is  maintained  between  the  Peiho,  or  river  of  Pekin,  and  the  great  central  stream  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang.  A  considerable  river  is  arrested  as  it  flows  over  the  high  land  of  Shantang, 
and  the  divided  stream,  turned  into  opposite  directions,  forms  the  basis  of  this  great  water- 
course. In  connection  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes,  with  only  one  short  interrup- 
tion, a  line  of  1000  miles  of  navigation  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
are  narrow,  and  unsuitod  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude ;  there  being  little  ground  to  spare, 
and  cattle  being  equally  scarce.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  state  is  in  palanquins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  baggage,  are  conveyed  on  -the  backs  of  coolies  or  porters,  1000  of 
whom,  at  a  period  when  the  Great  Canal  was  frozen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin 
the  presents  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows, 
forming  a  small  cart,  the  niovenients  of  which  are  produced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use 
of  sails  similar  to  those  of  a  boat.  The  narratives  of  tlie  late  embassy  occasionally  mention 
the  passage  of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  the  old  travellers, 
and,  on  their  testimony,  by  Milton,  in  his  allusion  to 

'*P*ricana,  wh^re Chinpset  drire 
With  Bails  and  wind  their  cany  wafoni  light." 

Among  the  mighty  works  of  China,  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Great  Wall,  though  it 
was  conrftnicted  entirely  with  a  military  object.  Perhaps  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour.  The  wonder  is  not  merely  in  the  continuity  of  the  rampart  for 
upwards  of  10(H)  miles,  but  in  the  difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted  in  carrying  it 
over  s«)  rufrgcd  and  mountainous  a  country.  One  elevation,  near  the  place  where  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  passed,  was  calculated  at  upwards  of  5000  feet  It  was  seen,  however,  extend- 
ing along  the  ridges  of  hills,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  crossing  the  deepest 

*  f  Mr.  Crawfiinl.  however,  adds  that  he  has  no  means  of  de8cribii\|;  the  extent  of  tbe  traiBe  between  CMna,  and 
Gorca  and  the  L/x)  Choo  islands.— Ax.  Eo.J 
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VBJteyi,  coutinued  upon  uchea  over  rivers,  md  doabled  or  trebled  in  Dunj  parta,  to  take  IB 
important  puns  (jg.  65a}.  Iti 
ububI  height  ii  thirty  feet,  tho<^i  ft 
smiller  ejid  even  half  that  eleratiia 
Buflices  where  it  is  f:amed  tlnag  de- 
clivities. The  top  is  paved,  and  n 
broad  that  a  auriB^  con  diire  tloof 
it  Square  towers,  Mmetimea  Sxtj 
feet  hijrh,  arc  erected  at  very  rimt 
distances.  Mr.  Barrow  aOaerMM, 
however,  that  this  huf;^  work  impliM 
no  display  of  skill,  either  in  oichw 
K.toflb.G««WJl«fCl««.  '«=»""'   Of   military  defwwe.     Uk 

merely  a  mound  or  earth  liea|«l 
together,  and  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  similar  to  the  walla  with  which  all  the  cities  of  tiN 
Chinese  are  surrounded.  Their  history  deocribcs  it  us  completed  in  the  third  centuijr,  bat 
without  mentioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its  construction.  As  a  defence  Bgiiul 
invasion,  on  a  great  scale,  such  barriers  liave  always  been  found  nugatory ;  but  thij  wtM 
probably  useful  in  rc|>c>lling  tlie  predatory  inroads  of  those  little  wanderine  tribe*  who  filM 
a  great  p»rt  of  the  surrounding  de!)crli<.  Since  the  Tartar  conquest,  wnich  iDCOtpoiatid 
them  all  into  the  Chinese  cmiiirc,  its  use  is  no  longer  felt,  and  by  the  Chineae  themaslTai  it 
ie  now  little  regarded. 

Sect.  VI.— Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  China  is  its  population,  which  is  certoinljr  bm^ 
the  greatest  that  is  in  any  part  of  Che  world  united  under  one  aocial  and  political  ayMm 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  which  hae  afforded  no  inconsiderable  scope  for  doubt  and  coolnv 
versy.  Lord  Macartney's  famous  number  of  33;),1IO(),000,  though  stated  to  him  cm  cAcial 
authority,  which  he  couKidered  respectable,  is  now  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  aaaw 
old  enumerations,  which  make  tlie  amount  only  5(1,00O,00U  or  60,000,000,  are  coafondlj 
im))er(i!Ct.  One  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  of  the  Ycltmgshe,  a  sort  of  cocyclMBdia, 
which  rates  the  number  of  familLcs  paying  taxes  at  38,514,488;  which,  at  five  toa  uulf, 
would  give  an  entire  population  of  14*2,000,000.  An  addition  being  made,  inclnding  ^ 
privileged  classes,  thotie  living  on  the  water,  and  others  variously  exempted,  may  raiK  tba 
total  to  upwards  of  150,000,000.  This  agrees  pretty  closely  v/ith  an  enumeiatioo  ecNDOH- 
nicHtcd  by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  made  by  the  present  emperor,  which  amounted  to  tnm 
145,000,000  to  146,000,000  mniilkt.  On  Che  othL-r  hand,  statements  reported  ^ff  FtOtU 
AUcrstein  in  1743,  and  by  Grosicr  in  1760  and  1761,  agree  in  making  the  mnitar 
10((,O00,000  or  10e,000,000.  All  these  are  probably  very  vague ;  especially  as,  when  tbn 
come  to  the  detail  of  the  provinces,  tJiey  exhibit  the  moHt  complete  discrepaaciea  rmm  aooi 
other.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  tluil  the  population  of  China  is  material^ 
under  200,000,000.  China  is  eight  times  the  extent  of  France :  it  is  more  fruitful,  man 
carefully,  thoiigrh  perliaps  not  <|uito  so  skilfully,  cultivated.  An  equal  density  would  gin 
:£10,000,000  or  240,0(N),000 ;  and  really  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  inferior.  Um 
as  lliis  mode  of  estimate  is,  it  is  probably  better  than  enumerations  which  are  proved  loba 
vagiie  by  their  contradictory  character. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  multitude  composes,  in  the  stricCeat  sense,  one  people,  caitm 
one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.    Their  external  aspect  (jg.  659.]  marln  them  ge 


as  beIont;ing  to  tlie  Mongol  race,  and  seems  to  indicate  them  as  having'  cmnaallT  COM 
''     high  pastoral  table-land  of  middle  Asia.     It  has  been  softened  downinowerer,  bv 


pacific  aiul  regular  habits,  as  well  a 


e  features  stricUy  Chinen.     "Tha  t 
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iire^lar,  tnd  half-closed  eye ;  tlie  linear  hikI  hlghl;-«,rched  eyebrow ;  ihe  broad  root  of  the 
DOse ;  the  extension  of  the  upper  eyelU  a  little  beyond  the  lower ;  the  thin  Btrag^iing  beani, 
kud  die  body  generally  free  ftiom  hair ;  a  high  conical  head  and  triangular  fkce,"  are  given 
u  their  peculiar  cliatactcristics.  Their  complexion  ia  of  a  sickly  white,  or  pale  yeUow,  like 
that  of  a  taded  leaf,  or  tlie  root  of  rhubarb.  Their  hair  is  uniFcrmlly  black,  and  if  it  feil 
at  all  in  that  colour,  the  delect  ia  supplied  by  painting :  it  ie  so  thick  and  atrong,  that  they 
compare  that  of  Europeans  to  the  pile  of  the  finer  furs.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle 
■ite ;  few  tall  men,  and  still  fewer  dwarfi  or  deformed  persons  are  found  among  them. 
The  female  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  almost  only  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
were  not  dislinfjuished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr,  Hickey  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  con- 
V  also  observed,  that  the  air  of  good-humour. 


aidered  as  elegant  or  beautiful. 

which  appears  in  tJie  visage  of  tJie  male  C 


here  perceptible  is  found  in  the  trade  which  prevails 


ichanged  in  that  of  the  females  for 
one  of  fretfiiliiess  and  discontent; 
which,  perhape,  ia  but  too  well  justi- 
fied by  the  tyrannicEil  treatment  which 
they  experience.  The  few,  however, 
of  the  higher  ranks  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  Ekiglish 
embassy  made  a  much  more  fevour- 
able  impression;  and,  firom  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  complexions,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  appeared 
entitled  to  admiration  (Jiff.  6(iO.)  The 
same  judgment  is  warmly  pronounced 
by  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  appear 
to  iiave  made  very  diligent  observa-  , 
tions  upon  tiiia  subject.  One  some- 
what dishonest  causo  of  the  difference 
1  China,  of  purchasing,  at  an  early  age, 


gicla  who  afford  any  promise  of  beauty,  and  training  them  for  the  future  wives 
bines  of  the  opulent  classes. 

The  national  character  of  (he  Chinese  has  been  very  differently  regarded,  and  perhapa 
there  has  of  laic  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low.  Quietude,  industry, 
order,  and  regularity, — iiuaiities  which  a  despotic  government  seeks  always  to  foster, — seem 
to  be  peculiarly  consjiicuous.  A  general  good-humour  and  courtesy  reign  ia  their  aspect 
and  proceedings:  even  when  tJiey  jostle  and  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  the  extri- 
cation is  efiecled  without  any  of  lliat  noise,  and  exchange  of  turbulent  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, which  arc  but  tno  often  witnessed  on  such  occasions  in  European  cities.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  hy  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of 
kindred  are  encouraged  and  cherished  witli  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards  parents  and 
ancestry  in  general.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duty, 
which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a  phenomenon  in  national  economy 
very  wortiiy  of  notice,  thai,  in  a  nation  so  immensely  multiplied,  end  so  straitened  tbr  food, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  thin"'  as  cither  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most 
destitute  are  relieved  within  the  eireie  of  tlieir  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  be  cus- 
tooury,  that  a  whole  family,  for  Severn]  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  un- 
married, live  under  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other 
for  eating;  n  system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  hnnnony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and  that  of  cere- 
nmniotia  sucial  intercourac,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Chinese  disposition. 
In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfiu'e  of  their  fellow-crea lures,  nor 
even  tlie  common  feelings  of  sympathy.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese 
dropping  into  the  sen,  and  being  rescued  by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did 
not  takf  the  least  notice,  or  make  a  single  effort  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud 
has  been  amply  noticed  by  travellers,  but  appeara  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To 
the  imng  iiHTchantM  beloni.'p  the  merit  of  havmg  established  a  character  of  very  strict 
honesty ;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  "  outside  merchants"  appear  to  be  highly  re- 
Tieetable.  The  cuiitom  of  tlie  Chinese  to  write  upon  their  signs,  "  Here  no  one  is  cheat- 
ed,"— lltough  we  might  lie  ratlier  rash  in  concluding,  with  Do  Pauw.  that  it  implies  a  pre- 
determination tu  cheat  all  the  world,  manifests  pretty  clearly  that  the  thing  is  considered 
Deithcr  unprecedented  nor  improbable.  The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the 
abjcrt  fulKiiiKsion  reiiuired,  and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  prodoce*  a 
(reneral  di'gtiulntion  of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natdral  conaequences.  llw 
highest  officerii  of  state  slmwed  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitated  not  to  utter  the 
most  glaring  liilaehooiK  whenever  a  political  purpose  wa«  to  be  aerved.  Again,  the  p«c- 
"ice  of  expiising  children  is  another  repulsive  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  which  har- 
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monises  very  ill  with  tlieic  apparent  mildnees,  and  boasted  retpect  for  the  ties  of  kindred; 
nor  can  the  poverty  which  prompts  it  furm  ile  excuse.  In  Peking,  where  it  moat  prevail^ 
lite  number  of  children  annually  exposed,  has  been  stated  at  9000 ;  but  thia  in  now  admitted 
to  be  a  ^at  exaggeration,  and  the  real  number  cannot  be  well  gueaaed.  The  pcactiea 
derives  no  palliation  Irom  being  cxcrciaed  chieHy  upon  the  female  aex,  in  CMuequmce  cf 
the  low  estimation  in  which  they  are  generally  held  in  China.  According  to  the  Ikild 
ombassaiorB,  females  in  that  countjry  may  be  connidered  universally  as  objecta  of  tnSe, 
Thoae  who  promise  to  be  handsome  are  purchased  in  early  youth  by  the  class  of  dealen 
above  mentioned,  and  trained  for  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  paai  the  rest  of  then 

_g.  days,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  in  splendid  mcIii-    ■ 

aion.  The  confinement,  if  less  rigorous  than  in  Mna 
otlier  of  the  Asiatic  states,  is  yet  strictly  ensured  by 
an  inhnnity  arising  out  of  the  fantastic  taste  which 
prescribes,  as  indispensable  to  female  beauty,  tliat  tha 
feel  be  reduced  to  the  most  minute  possible  dimensiool 
(_fig.  661.).  This,  by  compression  from  an  earlv  *gt, 
is  efiected  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  them  uanlT 

able  to  loiter  from  place  to  place,  holding-  by  the  waU 

LiJ^'f^"^  or  other  supporta.    The  lower  ranks,  on  the  othet 

"**      ' '  hand,  after  being  purchased  by  the  husband,  are  tiwt- 

ed  almost  as  slaves,  and  subjected  to  the  hardest  labour:  lliey  have  even  been  obaerved  hy 
travellers  yoked  lo  the  plouffh. 

In  regard  to  religion,  China  has  none  connected  with  or  supported  by  the  govemUMM. 
No  crccij  is  made  a  matter  of  state,  except  the  abstract  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Suihcbn 
Being,  and  of  the  emperor  as  liis  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  As  to  every  further  creed  lai 
rite,  the  nation  adopts  any  or  none,  as  it  may  judge  most  expedicnL  The  learned,  IJldMdt 
generally  affect  indilfercnce  upon  this  subject,  and  limit  themselves  to  tha  above  aiinplt 
belief,  joined  to  a  superstitious  reverence  fur  ancestry  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  an- 
pirc.  The  people,  however,  require  some  more  sensible  objecta  of  worship;  and  the  vacut 
place  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  sect  of  Fo,  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Bood^ 
which  rules  in  Thibet,  and  has  spread  thence  through  all  the  neighbouring  regKoa  of  T» 
tary.  It  appear?  there  witti  its  doctrine  of  transmigration,  its  numerous  images,  its  "T"'™^"' 
institutions,  its  bells  and  beads,  its  noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  drees ;  all  giving  it  aicfa  t 
tescniblancc  to  the  Catholic  worship,  that  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rooie  Gil  thsil 
journals  with  perpetual  lamentations  on  the  impossibility  of  distingiiisliing  the  two.  AlthoQ^ 
jealous,  in  general,  of  every  foreign  system,  the  Tartar  dynasties  have  been  inclined  to  pr» 
tect  this  religion  of  Tartar  origin.  The  some  favour  has  not  been  extended  lo  Cbriatiaiiity, 
wliich  has  repeatedly  made  some  progress.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  particular,  bate 
always  rendered  themselves  necessary  at  court  by  their  knowledge,  cootroeted  with  the 
Chinese  ignorance  of  the  ^tronomy  requisite  to  predict  eclipses,  and  to  ibnn  a  correct 
calendar.  As  soon,  however,  as  conversions  began  to  be  effected,  complaints  were  alwajn 
preferred,  that  the  new  sect  were  changing  the  customs,  and  even  the  fundamental  ptiMh 
pies,  of  tlie  empire.  The  proliibition  of  Qie  almost  divine  honours  paid  to  anceiUy ;  lb> 
congregational  meeting  attended  by  females,  and  the  representing  celibacy  as  a  merituriaai 
Btate,  were  tlie  points  of  objection  most  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Repeated  peraecutiona  havci 
in  consequence,  taken  place,  by  which  tliis  fiiith  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  Sack 
also  has  been  the  lale  of  Islamism,  though  tlierc  are  still  mosques  in  some  of  the  principy 
cities.  The  superstitions  usual  amon^  tlic  vulgar  in  all  countries  prevail  also  in  China;  u 
witches  (miey-sAir),  good  and  evil  supposed  to  be  locally  attached  to  particular  spota,  \ackj 
and  unlucky  times.  In  (Jig  porta  on  the  ocean,  pagodas  were  found  chiefly  orccled  to  a 
mysterious  being  called  the  "King  of  the  Eastern  Sea;"  a  worship  obviously  auggMtedby 
the  grand  object  which  nature  there  presented  to  them. 

Learning,  in  China,  must  form  a  lending  pursuit,  and  might  he  expected  to  be  fixuid  ina 
very  flourishing  slate,  since  it  is  held  in  almost  exclusive  honour,  and  forms  the  sole  road  to 
rank,  distinction,  and  power.  Yet  this  very  circumstance  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  limited 
and  stationary  state  in  which  it  actually  exists.  When  science  becomes  a  state  engine,  any 
change  in  its  nature  or  extent  becomes  a  political  innovation,  which  the  jealous  character 
of  despotwm  will  never  tolerate.  The  language,  arrested  probably  by  thia  cause  at  an  eariy 
stage,  requires  alone  the  laborious  application  of  years ;  after  which  the  laws  and  histon  of 
the  empire,  and  the  precepts  of  its  ancient  sages,  seem  nearly  to  fill  up  the  routine  of  oScid 
Btudy.  Matliematics  and  astronomy,  which  have  been  often  cultivated  with  the  higliMt 
success  under  absolute  governments,  have  not,  in  China,  reached  beyond  their  meat  ele- 
mentary Ibrms.     The  Court  Calendar,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  n    '       ' 


Important  concerns,  has  for  a  long  time  been  constructed  by  foreigners;  Amba,  Hindooa, 
and  even  Europeans.  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  objeeb 
of  utility,  the  Ohuiese  have  made  no  prcfgress  in  the  fiTli<^tK^  cf  the  nyw-hapifi  gemmt: 
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they  cannot  even  construct  a  common  pump ;  and  all  their  creat  works  are  the  mere  result 
of  indefatigable  labour  performed  by  a  multitude  of  human  hands. 

The  Chinese  language,  arrested  between  hieroglyphical  and  alphabetic  writing,  presents 
a  singular  phenomenon.  The  simple  picture  of  the  object,  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
early  writings,  has  been  changed,  for  fticility  of  writing,  into  the  letter;  but  the  next  step, 
which  should  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a  simple  sound,  and  thus  a  small  num- 
ber by  repetition  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has  never  been  taken.  Every 
word,  or  rather  every  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  character ;  and  such 
characters,  in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less  than  40,000;  a  much 
greater  number  than  there  are  of  words  in  any  of  our  languages,  where  many  expressions 
represent  several  ideas,  the  context  explaining  the  one  meant  in  each  particular  case.  In 
China,  each  character  represents  the  one  single  and  separate  idea.  This  copiousness  becomes 
the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  tlie  peculiar  poverty  of  the  spoken  language. 
This  last  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables ;  and  as  they  want,  moreover,  the  letters  6,  J, 
r,  and  x,  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  more  than  about  330  syllabic  sounds.  These,  by 
accents  and  peculiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  1300;  still  there  remain  about 
thirty  written  words  to  every  spoken  word.  The  latter  afford  thus  an  exposition  of  the 
written  words,  and,  without  reference  to  their  sound,  form  the  proper  Chinese  language. 
Europeans  long  looked  with  despair  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn  the  whole  of 
which  seemed  the  work  of  a  life.  It  now  proves,  however,  that  a  clue  exists  by  which  they 
may  wind  their  way.  Experience  discovered  first  473,  and  then  214  particular  forms,  one 
or  other  of  which  appears  in  every  Chinese  character.  These,  by  the  natives  are  called 
the  eyes,  by  Europeans  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  have  been  con- 
Btnicted,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  language  has  teen  arranged  under  them  as  with  us 
mider  letters ;  and  such  facilities  are  thus  afforded,  that  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years'  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  from  the  Chinese. 

The  literature  of  China  appears  to  be  extensive,  though  little  known  to  Europeans.  The 
perusal  of  written  books,  being  the  high  road  to  honour  and  distinction,  becomes  a  fashionable 
and  favourite  occupation  with  all  classes.  No  nation  of  Asia  can  boast  of  such  a  mass  of 
historical  annals ;  but,  though  these  are  compiled  with  care,  they  evince  not  that  philosophical 
spirit  and  fearless  research  which  give  lustre  to  the  great  historians  of  the  West  The  works 
on  laws  and  on  statistics  are  also  very  extensive,  like  those  on  history,  they  are  composed 
by  the  han-lin,  or  doctors  of  tlie  first  class,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  great  mandarins. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  there  appear  in  quick  succession  sundry  dramas,  poems, 
and  tales,  a  few  select  specimens  of  which  have  lately  been  translated.  The  state  of  sub- 
jection in  which  the  people  live,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ideas,  are  unfavourable  to 
any  lofty  flighti*  of  original  thought;  but  their  writings  are  often  judicious,  pleasing,  and 
natural.  Many  of  their  poems  are  didactic,  composed  of  short  maxims  or  sentences;  and  the 
incidents  in  their  stories  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  Printing  was  practised  in  China 
long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe ;  not,  however,  by  employing  moveable  types,  which 
would  be  ill  fitted  to  represent  their  innumerable  characters;  but  by  cutting  these  characters 
out  of  wooden  boards,  of  which,  consequently,  there  must  be  one  ror  each  page.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  by  taking  the  keys  instead  of  letters,  have  succeeded  in  printing  accord- 
ing to  the  European  style. 

Theatrical  exhibition,  in  its  various  shapes,  appears  to  be  a  favourite  Chinese  amusement. 
Mr.  Barrow  heard,  that  there  were  in  Peking  about  100  companies,  each  consisting  of  50 
persons  and  upwards,  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  passage-boats.  They  perform  not,  as 
in  Europe,  to  crowded  and  public  audiences,  but  are  sent  for  by  the  rich  to  act  at  their  own 
houses.  Tlio  forcipfn  ambassadors  have  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  very  much  edified  with 
those  presented  tor  their  entertainment.  The  Dutch  declare  that  the  spectacles  exhibited 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of  China  would  not  have  attracted  an  audience  in  Europe 
et  a  country  fair;  and  Staunton  remarks  on  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the 
presentation  of  scenes  which  taste  and  delicacy  would  have  elsewhere  withdrawn  from  the 
public  eye.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  selection  of  objects  of  mere  show  and 
bufTboncry  was  the  only  way  in  which  those  could  be  amused  who  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guafTp,  Recent  research  has  made  us  acquainted  with  dramas  having  a  regular  plot,  and  by 
no  mean.s  (h'stitute  of  interest  and  character. 

The  tine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with  minute 
accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects;  and  can  produce,  on  the  whole,  a  light 
and  plea>in2r  etfpct.  Beiuf;  wholly  ignorant,  however,  of  perspective,  and  of  ^e  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  effects  of  foreshortening  or  distance;  neither  can 
they  imitate  tliat  depth  and  blending  of  tints  which  nature  actually  presents  to  the  eye. 
They  give  groups  of  individual  objects;  but  not  a  picture.  Their  music,  notwithstandmg 
the  mighty  efi'ects  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  is,  in  fact,  still  more  defective.  It  is  perfectly 
simple,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tenderness. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  little  either  of  elegance  or  of  that  magnifi- 
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Uie  loweat  are  fbniKd  oa  the  model 
of  the  primitive  Tartar  dweUmca; 
but,  even  in  the  great  citieo,  a  tiavel- 
ler  inig'ht  fancy  himseUi  frran  the  low 
houses  with  carved  oTerhanf^in^  loch, 
unintemipted  by  a  single  chunaejr. 
and  from  the  pillan,  poles,  fla^  and 
slreamerB,  to  be  in  the  midat  of  a  large 
encampment.  The  Ironta  of  the  shopi 
are  covered  witli  vami^  and  gilding, 
and  painted  in  biilliant  colours.  Tlia 
external  splendour  of  the  polacea  and 
pafTodas  consi^  merely  in  coloar«d 
varnish  and  piUing.  The  rooms,  ei 


exhibit  the  wildest  and  rudest  a^tecti 
of  nature ;  lakes,  delU,  hanginf;  wood% 
and  natut&l  forests.  In  the  ne*t  ns- 
petial  gardens  0^.663.)  of  YoenmieB 
and  Zhehol,  where  an  extent  ofcaoDtiy 
is  omnmented  in  this  manner,  a  gist 
deal  of  really  fine  scenery  is  included. 
In  private  gardens,  on  the  ceetnuj, 
where  objects  of  which  the  value  d^ 
pends  on  their  |;randeur  are  attempted 
to  be  comprised  within  a  fffe^  ft  *» 
or  two  Bcres^  a  ludicrous  eroct  k  oAm  ' 
produced. 

The  Chinese  ate  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other  oaliani  ia 
the  south  of  Asia.  Tiie  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoats,  which  would  give  ttan  ■ 
feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boots;  while  the  women,  with  short  jacket!  aai 
trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  thcele^nt  ornament  of  braiding  their  hair  with  flowCK 
Sitk^  satins,  and  occasionally  fine  cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  imnka: 
the  lower  arc  clad  in  coarse  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  bj  ill 
various  shapes  and  sizes  cipresaos  at  once,  to  a  Chinese  eye,  the  dijjnity  of  the  wearer. 

The  Chinese  differ  from  the  otlicr  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  tlie  mode  of  taking  iU 
Instead  of  squatting  on  tlie  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fingers,  they  sit  on  chain,  eal  «ff 
tables,  and  rai»c  tlie  food  to  thi-ir  moutli  with  a  species  of  chopdticks.  Their  dudiM  m 
placed  on  small  tables,  but  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each  other.  They  CMisist,  in  ■ 
great  measure,  of  confections  and  fruits,  the  latter  of  wliicli  arc  iced.  One  favourite  luxolj 
of  the  rich  consists  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  eubalances,  sea  slug,  birds' -ne«^  Ac, 
imported  from  the  East  India  islands.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have  sevenl 
meals  a  day,  with  numerous  dislies  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can  have  only  rice,  witk 
a  little  Bcasoninir ;  but  they  eat  heartily  of  it,  and  scarcely  any  thing,  Mr.  Barrow  aaji^  pnti 
a  Chinese  out  of  humour,  except  being  interrupted  at  bis  victuals.  Tea  ia  the  well-known 
universal  beverage,  presented  at  and  after  meals,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  drunk  witboot 
cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad,  but  they  bava 
an  ardent  spirit  distilled  firom  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in  privW.  Even  coiH 
vivial  excesses  occasbnolly  lajie  place. 

Sbtc.  Vn. — Local  Qeograpky. 

Having  thus  completed  the  general  survey  of  China,  its  details  will  not  detain  ua  lonf ; 
since,  though  vast,  they  present  a  monotonous  uniformity,  and  do  not,  at  any  point  but  ooa, 
come  in  contact  with  European  connexions  and  interests.  [China  Proper,  including  a  mall 
pert  of  Little  Bucharia,  ia  at  present  divided  into  18  provinces,  the  division,  as  commanlj 
given  in  maps,  being  the  old  distribution,  established  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  {KovincM 
are  subdivided  into  cantons  (Ibu);  these  inlo  departments  (tchoou),  and  these  laat  into  dia- 
tricts  (hian).  Some  of  the  departments  and  districts  arc  not  depeiKlent  upon  any  canton,  bat 
are  administered  directly  by  the  provincial  government;  the«  are  called  (tchele).  1^ 
Chinese  citiea  have  no  proper  name,  bat  are  inorily  designated  fay  the  name  of  tbe  dinnon 
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of  which  they  (brm  the  capital ;  thus  the  city  of  the  province  of'Qauigtong  (Canton),  &c, 

Toe  actual  reeidsDce  of  the  court  is  called  King-sse,  the  Cspital,  if  there  are  several,  or  if 
the  court  has  changed  its  residence,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  desigoation  of  their  rela- 
tive position;  as  Peking,  Northern  Court  or  Capiul;  Nankiog,  Southern  Ccnrt,  &c.  The 
fcllowing  table  exhibits  Che  area  of  the  provinces  from  Maoartnej.  and  their  popQlatioa 
■Gcording  to  M.  de  Rienzi. 


We  ehell  begin  with  the  province  of  Petchelee,  the  moat  northerly,  and,  tliough  not  the 
Bnest,  yet  distinguiijhcd  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Its  elevation,  as  well  as  its 
poaition,  combine  to  render  the  climate  comparatively  cold ;  ice  prevails  for  three  or  four 
motttlia  in  the  year;  the  sea-coast  is  marshy;  and,  instead  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley,  the 
ipecies  of  grain  that  belong  to  the  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  raised.  The  Tartar  frwitier 
prescnis  mountains  of  consiiierable  height,  over  which  extends  the  Great  Wall. 

Pckmg  {fyf.  ma.),  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almoat  in  a  crBner 
RAi  of  it,  only  fbr^  miles  &om  the  Great 

Wall.  It  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Cfahiese  and  the  Tartar  cities, 
of  which  thefbrmeristhemostelegant  / 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is  adorned 
by  tlie  imperial  palace  and  gardens. 
The  united  city  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  waHa, 
like  every  other  in  China;  but  those 
of  Peking  are  peculiarly  lofty,  and 
cunpletely  hide  the  city  from  those 
wbo  are  without  The  populatioii 
has  been  a  subject  of  controv«i^. 
The  Enclish  embassy  calculated  it  at 
3,000,0(10;  probably  too  hitrh;  but 
p^^.  Malte-Brun,  in  calling  this  "an  extn- 

vagsnce  more  than  English,"  commits, 
we  apprehend,  a  much  grcnter  one,  when  he  mya,  tliat  this  number  could  not  hove  room  to 
stand  upright  in  Peking.  The  Russian  cmbasey  judged  it  only  double  the  size  of  Mcecow, 
and  as  containing  nearly  as  much  unoccupied  ground;  which  would  Infer  only  600,000  or 
700,000.  But  .Moscow  is  built  in  a  very  scatternl  manner,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
Chinese  arc  understood  <□  live  under  tlie  same  roof  than  is  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  estimate  of  Le  Comte,  who  appears  to  have  studied  this  subject 
witli  particular  attention,  is  2,000,000;  which,  perhaps,  with  a  little  abatement,  may  be 
neorcBt  the  truth.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  cn«ma 
the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet  wide,  unpaved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consista 
chiefly  of  ^hopii.  which,  tliough,  like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding 
one  story  in  height,  are  adorned  witli  flag¥,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a  pccnliar  sxd 
ele^nt  construction.  The  streets  are  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  spend  much  time 
in  the  open  air. 

Otiif'r  towa-4  in  Petchelee  arc  Tonschoo  and  Ticnsing,  the  ports  of  Pekine;  one  on  the 
Peiho.  and  the  other  lower  down,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Queyha  This  last  was  stated 
by  the  mundnritis  to  contain  700,000  souts;  an  estimate  which  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
crowd.4  it  put  forth ;  and  lis  length  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  London.  Paotin^,  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  viceroy,  has  an  agreeable  inland  situation  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  district 

Shantung,  to  the  south  of  Petchelee,  is  traversed  in  the  west  by  the  Great  Canal  od  iH 
wav  to  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  east  stretches  into  a  Eieat  psniimila.     This  nmriiKS 
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IB  mciuntAinimB ;  manj  puts  or  it  axe  bleak,  uid  thinly  inhabited ;  and,  imtead  of  ric»  ud 
wheat,  yield  only  the  inferior  articles  of  d'hourra  and  millet  Valuable  rninea  of  cfl«l  an 
found  here,  which  ecrve  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  empire.  Tainan,  the  capital,  is  u 
ancient  city,  with  the  lomba  of  many  kings  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  has,  at  presenl,  floorM- 
iog  ntanufactures  of  silk. 

Proceeding  southwards,  still  along  the  Great  Canal,  we  enter  Kiangnui,  tb«  prid* 
and  tlie  boast  of  China.  Here  all  the  grand  communicatirais  of  the  empire  meet;  iha 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Vang-tse-kiang  flow  into  the  eeti,  and  are  connected  by  the  Greftt  Cani 
Mr.  SkiTOW  describes  with  admiration  the  scene  which  appeared  at  their  junctioa: — "iha 
multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience,  and  of  pleasure;  eome  glidinf 
dowD  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working  against  it  by  sails,  oan,  and  whe^  aM 
others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banks  on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canal*,  coferel 
with  towns  as  lar  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  continuance,  along  the  canals,  of  citiei^  lowa% 
and  villages,  almost  without  interruption." 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  considerably  superior  to  Pekiof. 
The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  subuibs,  resembles  rather  the  boundary  of  a  province  tbu 
of  a  city.  Since  the  government  and  tribunals,  however,  were  transferred  to  Peking,  it 
has  greatly  declined,  and  about  a  third  part  of  its  area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  moet  manulocturmg  city  of  China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  twaiiaf 
its  name,  are  preferred  over  the  empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  coatiiHNi 
to  flourish  in  an  unrivalled  degree;  the  booksellers' shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  fiinudud; 
and  a  greater  number  of  doctors  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  from  any  other  city.  Nankiig 
---■-"-  -'--  --  -"s  pagoda,  or  porcelain  tower  (jig^.  665.),  the  chief  architectural  tnam- 
ment  of  the  empire.     ''  ■  -     » 


which,  being  painted  in  wukm 
colours,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  at- 
fiilly  joined  together  as  to  seem  ooe 
entire  piece.  The  galleries  ato 
filled  with  images,  and  set  round 
with  bells,  which  jiiigle  whea  t^ 
tated  by  tlie  wind.  On  the  top  ka 
large  ball,  b  the  shape  oT  k  via^ 
apple,  of  which  the  Chinese  mtt 
as  consisting  of  solid  gold;  batoi 
that  point  foreign  obserren  soOB 
to  be  sceptical. 
In  this  province,  also^  the  tisTdlai 
who  proceeds  southward  along  the  Great  Canal  finds  tfie  large  ajid  beautiful  city  of  SooU 
chcoufou,  which  t)ic  Chinese  extol  as  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Branches  fhxn  tbe  Gmt 
Canal  traverse  it  tliroughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the  waters.  Tfae  nnB 
lake  of  Taihoo,  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  picturesque  hdia,  afibrda  s  scone  of 
delighttiil  recreation.  Here  all  the  classes  whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  bwM 
or  ualawHil,  are  trained  to  their  respective  vocations;  comedians,  dancers,  ju^ler^  and  tha 
females  destined  to  fill  the  harems  of  the  great  The  latter  are  judged  to  be  &iT«r  ud 
more  gracefully  attired  than  those  of  the  northern  cities ;  and  paint,  both  red  and  white,  m 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

To  the  south,  Kiangnan  has  on  its  lefl  the  maritime  province  of  Tchekiang,  one  of  tbt 
finest  in  China,  and  covered  in  particular  with  extensive  plantations  of  mulberries,     nm 


surface  is  very  picturesque,  its  rich  plains  being  varied  by  irregular  hills  and  rugifed  roc^ 
It  is  distinguished  by  containing  the  great  city  of  Hangchoo-fbo,  situated  at  the  point  r""  "" 
the  Great  Canal  joins  tho  river  Chiang,  which  here,  in  approaching  the  sea,  spreads  ii 


ample  lake.  This  is  the  city  described  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Quin 
capital  of  soutliem  China,  and  as  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  he  ever  sew.  Ev«n  ■ 
its  present  decline,  its  magnitude,  rivalling  that  of  Peking;  the  varied  beauties  of  its  hln^ 
the  numerous  pleasure  parties  which  cover  its  surface,  the  gilded  barges,  with  *»**'if 
streamers,  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the  aerial  pavilions  with  which  its  margin  is  studded,  fam 
a  mag-ic  scene,  which  acquits  of  all  romance  the  glowing  descriptions  c^  that  celetestid 
'—veller. 


Kiangsee,  to  the  west  of  Tchekiang,  is  a  province  bordered  and  travened  by  moont^BS 
of  fonsiderable  height;  but  as  these  mountains,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  cultivated  to&a 
summit  and  have  many  fine  intervening  valleys,  it  is  ahnott  as  fertile  and  popnloo*  U  WBf 
of  the  other  provinces.  It  b  traversed  by  the  Poyang  lake,  a  noble  piece  of  witer,  sofh 
rounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  whose  sides  are  highly  eultivalsd  and  p — '~* 
Naochang,  the  capital,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  it  ftom  the  south,  pneanti  n 


characteriaing  a  city  of  the  first  nnk,  bnt  ia  now  reduced  to  a  st&te  of  porertf.  Ytotcheon- 
fbo,  umI  Beveral  other  cities,  rise  on  tbe  txadera  of  the  lake.  The  place  most  frortbj  ct 
notice  in  Kiangsee  is  Rintechbg,  which  the  Chbese,  indeed,  accoont  only  a  village,  nta 
Tilla^  which,  according  to  same,  contains  1,000,000  bhabitants.  It  is  tlie  centre  of  Hia 
manutactitrc  of  porcelain,  and  its  site  is  marked  by  the  clouds  of  flame  and  smoke  which 
rise  froni  it,  and  make  it  appear  at  night  like  a  great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  lest  he  should  discover  the  secret  of  the  processes  there 
carried  on.  A  river  which  iklls  into  the  Poyang  lake  afibrds  the  means  of  exporting  tbe 
produce  of  Kmteching,  and  cxchansinf;  it  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Interposed  between  Kiangsce  and  the  ocean  ia  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  or  Fool- 
chien,  a  region  of  considerable  resort  to  early  European  navigators,  while  the  soulhem  ports 
nf  China  continued  open  to  them.  It  is  now  little  noticed ;  but  is  described  as  a  very  fine 
province,  covered  with  hills,  UBually  such  as  Chinese  industry  can  cultivate  to  the  ventsiun- 
mit  It  abounds  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  fruit,  particularly  oranges;  and  the  tea  plant  is 
reared  on  a  great  scale.  Foutchcou.  tlie  capital,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river 
vhich  Bilmils  the  Isrgrst  vesGels,  and  is  croesed  by  a  superb  bridge  of  100  srcbes,  makes  an 
ample  display  of  whatever  is  splendid  or  beautiful  in  a  Chinese  capital.  Amoy,  on  an  island 
upon  the  coast,  affords  a  very  fine  harbour,  whence  the  Chinese  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Kiongaee  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  and  naked  barrier  of  mountains, 
which  interrupts  the  water  communication,  hitherto  contmued  from  Peking.  On  the  olber 
•ide  is  the  province  of  Quangtong,  the  northern  approach  of  which  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
•ure,  of  naked  and  rugged  mountains,  diversified  by  bntastic  rocks,  and  on  many  parts  of 
which  even  Chinese  industry  can  impress  only  a  very  limited  cultivation.  The  mterior, 
Itowever,  beyond  tlie  city  of  Chaucheou-foo,  equals  any  of  the  other  maritime  provinces. 
't  is  traversed  by  the  river  Pekiang,  to  which  goods,  frran  the  great  water  communication, 
■R  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage  of  some  days,  and  which,  during  a  course  of  250  miles,  ia 
covered  with  barks  transporting  merchandise  to  and  from  Canton. 
Canton  (Jig.  GIX.),  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans  carry 
rtnn  on  habitual  intercourse,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the  Tabo, 
a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west 
Their  united  streams  spread  below  this 
city  into  a  broad  estuary,  called,  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  extends 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 
Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  besides  which,  its  extenaivs 
suburbs  compose,  as  it  were,  another  city. 
The  great  estuary  of  the  Bocca  Tigris 
also  is  covered  with  floating  mansiww  ar- 
ranged in  streets,  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The  hongs,  or  lactones,  are 
handsome  buildioK^  situated  in  the  subuite,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
■treels  are  narrow,  and  the  front  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs  and 
vicinity  contain  many  ajrreeable  sites,  in  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  erected  their 
monsiona  All  tlmt  has  been  said  of  the  European  trade  of  China  applies  to  that  of  Canton, 
DOW  the  sole  theatre  of  this  trade;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Anwy 
and  Limpoo,  or  Ningpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tiaris  Is  the  Island  of  Macao,  separated  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  narrow  rivpr  channel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  importance,  whence  tbe  Porto- 
ffiiesc,  in  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that  supine  sloth  and  decay  which  have  involved 
all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  in- 
cluding about  4000  Portuguese,  who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  those 
whom  it  benefits  in  trading  with  this  jealous  government  Thirteen  churches,  four  conventi^ 
•nd  fifty  secular  ecclesiastics,  arc  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

West  of  Quangtong  is  Quangsep,  which  does  not  tank  high  as  to  wealth  and  pc^lation, 
■  great  part  of  its  torritory  being  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rugged  mountains.  In  the 
nuth,  however,  are  plains  that  yield  abundance  of  rice,  of  which  a  supply  is  even  sent  to 
Canton.  The  river  Taho.  which  traverses  it  tliroughoul,  has  its  navigation  obstructed  bv 
iDcLi  and  cataracts.  Consiiiorable  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  this  provmce,  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  covommcnl  prevents  fhjm  bemg  worked.  Neither  Queyling-fbu.  the  capital, 
nor  any  of  the  other  cities  of  Quangsee.  rank  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Chma, 

West  of  Quangsee  is  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan,  situated  on  a  stilt  more  lofty  portion 
of  that  great  chain  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire.  TTiough  the  site  be 
elevated,  and  the  climate  consequently  temperate,  it  is  well  peopled,  and  yleli^  nianr  vain 
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able  products.  The  upland  tracts  are  occupied  by  a  hardy  highland  race,  called  Lolo,  of  a 
totally  different  temper  from  the  .other  Chinese.  Such  are  their  valour,  and  the  strength  of 
their  haunts,  that  even  this  jealous  and  despotic  government  has  been,  after  lon^  eflbrt, 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  homage,  leaving  the  internal 
government  to  be  entirely  conducted  by  hereditary  chiefs,  to  whom  their  cluis  pay  almoit 
unplicit  submission.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the  province  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and 
even  to  include  gold.  Tlie  capital,  of  the  same  name,  once  handsome  and  considerable,  lai 
been  injured  by  civil  war. 

From  Yunan,  tracing  the  frontier  northward,  we  find  Koeitchoo,  a  still  ruder  proTinoe, 
filled  with  turbulent  and  refractory  tribes.  Its  cities  are  small,  being  little  better  than  mili- 
tary posts  with  strong  garrisons,  which,  as  the  revenues  of  the  province  are  unequal  to 
support  them,  prove  burdensome  to  the  imperial  treasury.  It  contains,  however,  a  number 
of  valuable  medals,  particularly  copper. 

Setchuen,  the  next  frontier  province  to  the  north,  presents  a  much  more  favourable  a^wet 
Its  mountains  are  only  of  moderate  height,  and  it  is  traversed  and  fertilised  by  the  great 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  Along  with  the  silk,  sugar-cane,  and  grain  of  China  it  unites  theTar- 
tarian  commodities  of  nmsk  and  rhubarb,  and  is  also  distinguished  for  a  small  and  active  bceed 
of  horses.  The  capital,  Tching-tou-fou,  though  much  injured  during  the  civil  wars,  is  itill 
very  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade. 

The  north-western  angle  of  China  is  composed  of  the  province  of  Shensee,  which'  is  yeiy 
extensive,  and  throws  out,  as  it  were,  even  a  long  promontory  into  the  Tartarian  desert  Its 
aspect  is  mountainous,  and  somewhat  rude ;  but  it  is  highly  productive  of  wheat  and  milletv 
and  contains  copious  pastures,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  inhabitant!, 
exposed  to  perpetual  incursions  from  the  Tartars,  are  trained  to  arms,  and  are  of  a  vofote 
hardy  and  courageous  character  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  capital,  SinganfbUv 
is  a  fine  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  always  well  garrisoned. 

Between  Shensee  and  Petchelee,  witli  which  our  survey  began,  the  interval  is  filled  b^ 
the  small  province  of  Sliansec,  which  presents  an  aspect  very  similar  to  its  western  neigh- 
bour. The  climate  is  healthy ;  yielding  wheat,  millet,  and  even  good  grapes,  which  are  not, 
however,  employed  in  making  wine :  it  has  also  considerable  mines  of  iron.  Tay-yuen4ba, 
the  capital,  is  distinguished  for  splendid  palaces  belonging  to  a  former  dynasty,  now,  however, 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

After  making  this  complete  circuit  of  China,  we  have  still  left  the  interior  provinces  of 
Ilonan  and  Houquang,  wnich  compose  the  centre  of  the  empire.  They  rank  anuxig  its  final 
portions,  being  watered  by  the  two  great  parallel  rivers,  and  by  numerous  tributaries  with 
which  tliey  are  fed.  Houquang  has  been  called  the  granary,  and  Honan  the  garden,  of  tht 
empire.  The  former  is  particularly  marked  by  the  vast  numbers  of  lakes  which  it  f^mt^in^ 
and  which  are  signified  by  its  very  name.  That  of  Tongting  is  described  to  be  300  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covered  with  numberless  vessels,  the  tenants  of  which  derive  their  soIk 
sistence  from  its  waters.  Vouchang,  the  capital,  is  an  immense  city,  especially  when  viewed 
in  combination  with  Hang-yang,  only  separated  from  it  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  Yang* 
tse-kiong.  The  French  writers  compare  the  former  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  Lyom 
Thousands  of  barks  along  the  whole  length  of  these  cities  form  a  continued  fi>re8t.  Hm 
towns  of  Honan  are  not  so  distinguished,  though  that  bearinof  the  name  of  the  province  bsi 
been  reckoned  by  tlie  Chinese  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Kay-yong,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  is  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  Hoang-ho  only  by  strong  dikes,  which 
were  broken  down  by  the  enemy  in  tlic  last  war ;  a  disaster  from  which  it  has  never  fiiUy 
recovered. 

China,  generally  speaking,  is  a  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a  rounded  nngp 
of  coast,  little  broken  into  bays  and  promontories.  There  are,  however,  several  insular  ap- 
pendages to  it,  which  deserve  notice.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  islands  caDed 
Loo-Choo,  or  Lcu-chcu.  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  and  it  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about 
400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  It  is  at  present  tributary  to  the  latter  countiy, 
though  the  supremacy  has  been  sometimes  disputed  by  Japan ;  and  ^mm  China  it  also  denves 
its  literature.  The  great  island  itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
the  globe.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  *^  the  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  scenery  oi  Tiniui 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  so  well  described  in  Ajison*s  Voya^,  are  here  displayed  in  higher  per- 
fection, and  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added  to  the  roost  enchant- 
ing beauties  of  nature.'*  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  yesr, 
preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  numerous  rivulets,  which  seldom  or 
never  stagnate  into  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  population  coaM 
not  be  conjectured ;  but,  from  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  must  be  consideTable. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  appears  every  way  to  harmonise  with  the  charms  of  their 
climate  and  scenery.  They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospitable,  and  intelligent  They  exhibit  none 
of  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  frequently  together  at  liUle 
festivals  in  the  open  air,  and  appear  peculiarly  alive  to  social  enjoyment    They  diowed  ex- 
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treme  attachment  to  the  English,  though  they  still  adhered  to  the  jealous  precaution  of  pre- 
venting them  from  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  even  as  much  as  possible  from  landing : 
as  well  as  to  that  of  keeping  the  females  secluded  from  their  view.  This  primitive  race 
appeared,  to  Captains  Macleod  and  Hall,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  and 
without  any  arms  offensive  or  defensive ;  but  the  scrutmising  observation  of  Captain  Beecliey 
discovered  that  in  neither  respect  were  they  so  remarkably  distinguished  from>  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  artillery  and  muskets  of  the  English,  however,  were  to  them  quite  a  new 
and  an  astonishing  sight ;  but  the  employment  of  the  latter  against  animals  caused  them 
such  pain,  that  it  was  soon  discontinued.  The  people  of  I/x>Choo  are  a  diminutive  race, 
averaging  only  five  feet  two  inclies  high ;  but  stout  and  well  built ;  their  feces  rather  agree- 
able tlian  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except  the  poultry,  is  small,  but 
otherwise  of  excellent  quality.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend  about  500  miles 
in  a  direction  nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east  Captain  Broughton,  who  landed  on  some 
of  the  inlands  at  the  eastern  extremity,  found  there  the  same  mild  and  courteous  people  with 
those  of  the  great  island. 

The  island  of  Formosa,  called  by  the  natives  Tai-ouan,  has  been  chiefl/  celebrated  by  the 
impudent  fiction  of  Psalmanazar.  The  western  part,  to  which  alone  the  application  of  For- 
mosa, or  fair,  is  applicable,  is  in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  and  may  rank  with  their  best 
provinces.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  descending 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  Settlements  were  formed  here  first  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  then  by  the  Dutch ;  but  both  are  now  expelled.  The  eastern  part,  nigged  and  moun- 
tainous, is  occupied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have 
scarcely  any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders. 

Hainan  is  a  large  island,  190  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  Though  in  view  of 
vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  is  little  known  or  visited.  The  interior  is  mountainous;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  island  is  moist  and  unhealthy ;  and,  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abun- 
dant, the  people  seem  little  improved.  They  are  ugly,  of  small  stature,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  wear  scarcely  any  clothes.  When  Krusenstem  visited  them,  in  1805,  they 
were  found  subject  to  tlic  pirates  of  the  Ladrones.  That  group  of  isles,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  larger  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  South  Sea,  extends  close  along  the 
coast  of  China  from  Hainan  to  Canton.  Their  aspect  is  rocky,  bleak,  and  rugged,  like  frag- 
ments torn  from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and  their  sides  are  dashed  with 
the  continual  spray  of  the  waves.  Although  a  very  small  European  force  would  be  sufficient 
to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates  that  harbour  there,  they  have  continued  to  defy  the  whole 
maritime  force  of  the  celestial  empire. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  group  of  the  Tchusan  islands, 
of  which,  in  a  sail  of  sixty  miles,  800  have  been  discovered.  They  are  small,  not  rugged 
like  the  I^ad rones,  but  verdant,  cultivated,  and  rising  from  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape.  One 
of  them,  called  Pootoo,  is  described  as  a  perfect  paradise,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a  body 
of  3000  monks,  who  have  400  temples,  with  houses  and  gardens  attaclied  to  them.  Thw 
establijihmcnt  is  richly  endowed,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  X^ere  are  many 
fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channels  between  them  are  crowded  with  almost  innu- 
merable vessels,  carrying  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite 
coast  The  great  Tchusan  island  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth. 
It  is  highly  cultivated.  Tinghai,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Venice  on  a 
small  scale,  and  presents  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

The  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Corea  may  also,  with  propriety,  be 
appended  to  the  accoimt  of  China.  It  is  separated  from  Japan  by  the  Straits  of  Corea,  and 
by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles  long  by  150  brood,  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains;  and,  though  some  parts  are  sterile  and  rugged, 
it  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A  great  part  of  what 
was  once  supposed  to  be  main  land  was  found  by  the  expedition  of  Captains  Hall  and  Max- 
well to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of  small  islands,  extending  along  the 
western  coast,  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign  who  pays  homage  an'd  a  small  tribute  to  China, 
but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely  independent.  The  people  are  very  little  known,  but 
appear  to  be  tall,  handsome,  and  brave.  The  British  expedition,  as  it  sailed  along,  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but  the  same  jealous  anxiety  to  debar  strangers  from  any 
access  into  the  interior  was  conspicuous,  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The  arts  and  letters  of 
China  have  been  to  a  great  extent  imported,  and  Corea  has  the  same  written  language, 
thoujrh  itiJ  spoken  one  is  entirely  different  Men  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations, 
and  hold  the  same  ronspiruous  place  as  in  that  country.  Quelpaert,  off  the  southern  coast, 
is  distinguished  by  Ita  lofly  mountain,  beautifully  covered  with  cultivaticm.  The  capital  is 
Kingkitao,  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THIBET. 

Sect.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect 

Thibet,  or,  as  M.  Elaproth  has  recently  called  it,  Tubet,  forms  a  numntain  re^kn  of  t 
very  peculiar  character.  We  have  already  traced  the  mighty  mountain  ridge  d  Himalayili, 
forming  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  Hindostan.  Parallel  to  this,  at  a  varying  distance, 
extends  another,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  lofty,  which  the  Chinese  called  the  Kuenlim, 
and  at  its  western  extremity,  Ksoung-ling,  or  the  Blue  Mountains.  Towards  the  east,  it 
penetrates  with  its  snowy  peaks  the  Chinese  province  of  Shensee,  being  there,  too^  ceo- 
nected  with  a  mighty  circuit  of  mountains  that  surround  the  lake  of  Kokooor,  and,  u 
Humboldt  conceives,  give  rise  to  the  Yellow  River.  At  this  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
the  interval  which  separates  it  from  the  Himalayah  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  indodei 
some  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated  plains.  As  the  two  chains  proceed  westward,  the  space 
between  them  is  gradually  narrowed,  till,  at  their  extremity,  they  meet  and  form  one  nmm 
with  the  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  which  extends  thence  westward  through  Inde- 
pendent Persia.  M.  Humboldt  even  views  the  two  boundary  chains  of  Thibet  somewhat 
as  debris  saillansj  shattered  branches  from  the  Caucasus.  The  Hindoos,  who  see  them  in 
their  closest  approach  to  each  other,  consider  both  as  the  Himalayah,  and  Thibet  as  only  a. 
great  and  long  valley  enclosed  within  this  astonishing  chain.  High  detached  branches  f^om 
both  of  the  great  boundaries  penetrate  and  encroach  upon  the  territory ;  yet,  wherever  the 
breadth  is  at  all  considerable,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  vast  table-plain,  the 
most  elevated,  perhaps,  on  the  g\ohc,  which  yields  only  scanty  crops  of  grain,  bat  le  pastur- 
ed with  numerous  flocks  of  animals  peculiar  to  this  elevated  region.  Thibet  presents  a 
region  every  way  distinct  in  aspect  and  character  from  Hindostan,  whence  it  is  sepaimted 
only  by  a  mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  sultry  plains,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  magnificent 
cities,  appear  only  rude  plains,  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  and  diversified  by  rocky  heighti^ 
under  whose  shelter  a  few  rough-built  villages  find  protection  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
snow-clad  mountains. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the  source  of 
many  of  the  ^atest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  rising  near  to  each  other, 
from  that  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  gives  rise,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  traverse  this  high  plain  in  contrary  directions.  The  Indus,  after  drainmg  the 
waters  which  descend  into  it  from  the  western  part  of  both  ridges,  bursts  its  mountain 
barrier,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  flows  southward  into  the  ocean.  The  course  of  tht 
Sanpoo  has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Lassa ;  and  the  theory  which  identified 
it  with  the  Bralimapoutra  has  become,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful.  There  seems,  howevcc^ 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  great  rivers  which  water  the  empire  of  Chim 
and  the  kingdoms  between  it  and  India,  derive  their  sources  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet 
The  Sutledge,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Indus,  also  takes  its  rise  upon  their  border. 

Thibet  contains  the  lakes  of  Manasarowara  and  Rawan  Hrad,  picturesque  and  strikiitf 
objects,  encircled  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  and  whin 
are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  veneration ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  of  great  extent 
The  lake  Tchemarorel,  farther  to  the  west,  is  similarly  described  by  M.  Gerard.  -  The 
Chinese  maps  delineate  in  the  north-eastern  part  the  lake  of  Terkiri,  seventy  miles  loog^ 
and  several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  known. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

Gold  is  found  in  grains  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  also  disseminated  and  in  nunnrn  in 
quartz  rock  and  other  rocks.     Silver  ores  are  not  mentioned  by  travellers,  but  some  TanetieB 
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of  galena  contain  that  metal.  Mines  of  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  any  extent; 
ores  of  iron  and  copper  occur  in  different  quarters,  and  the  Thibetians  are  said  to  work  rich 
mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar.  Rock  salt  is  reported  to  be  common ;  but  the 
most  interesting  aedine  mineral  met  with  in  Thibet  is  that  named  tincal,  or  borax.  Acoord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  lake  from  which  borax  and  common  salt  are  obtained  is  fifteen 
days*  journey  north  from  Teshoo  liomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountain^  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itsdC 
The  borax  is  found  crystallised  in  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  lar^  masses,  which  mie  then 
broken,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  exposed  to  dry.  This  mineral,  though  ooUaeU 
ed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  has  no  appearance  of  diminishing,  and  most  profaal^f 
is  continually  formed  anew.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  miles  in  circamfereoML 
For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Europe,  borax  is  employed  fer 
soldering,  and  as  a  Hux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany, 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head  at  page  337. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  Thibet  and  of  Tartary  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  work  6t  this  nature, 
and  with  the  scanty  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  their  productions.  We  shall  thereftce 
enumerate  Uie  most  remarkable  quadrupeds  tliat  have  yet  been  found  on  the  elevated 
of  Central  Asia. 


Dipua  minuliM.    Little  tbort-lailcd  Jertxm. 
Grrbillus  Taouricinui.    The  TamarulL 
ticftiillus  Dkaridkifnlia.    Torrid  Tuiurnk. 
Le|ii»  Tulai.    MougidUn  Hurt. 
LAgooijri  Ofdnma.    Gnjr  Pica. 


Equui  Hliiowfc 
Moichtif  moKMIi 
Omia  Pyvfw  ?  Tirtariu  I 
<hi»  Abuuoq.  Aablk  Sheep. 
Bo,  pocjilBcua.    TuBfaMi. 


0«MTDChia  Lafum.    Hair^lad  Leming. 
VolpM  Cotwc.    Coruc  Fox. 
Vulpn  Karakan.    Tartarian  Fnz. 
Fuli>rius  aloiuua.    Alpine  IVIccat. 
Diput  Jaciuiia.    fUbenan  Jerinu. 
Dipua brachyuna.    hhorttailed J«rU«. 

Several  of  the  above  quadrupeds  claim  a  more  particular  notice ;  as  tlie  Mongolian  HoiKi 
the  Pica  Hare,  the  Musk  Deer,  and  the  Tartarian  Roe. 

The  Mongolian  Horse  (Equus  Ilemionus  Pall.)  inhabits,  in  troops,  ttio  great  centnl 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse,  but  is  distinguished  by  having 
hairs  only  at  the  end  of  the  tail :  along  the  back  is  a  black  line :  tlie  ears  in  size  are  rather 
larger  than  intcrinediate  between  those  of  the  horse  and  mule :  the  tail  is  black,  near  two 
feet  long,  and  much  like  that  of  a  cow.  This  was  probably  the  wild  mule  of  the  ancienta 
All  the  proportions  of  tliis  singular  animal  exhibit  much  lightness  and  elegance.  It  nm 
almost  literally  witli  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  carrying  its  head  erect,  and  snuffing  up  the 
wind :  its  air  is  wild  and  fiery,  and  tlie  flectCHt  courser  that  ever  scoured  the  desert  wouU 
in  vain  attempt  to  overtake  it.  When  unmolested,  its  cliaracter  is  peaceable  and  sociaL 
Their  troops  are  from  20  to  100  in  number,  each  headed  by  a  chief,  who  acts  as  guide  and 
sentinel.  It  is  said  to  leap  three  times  in  a  circle  round  the  object  which  inspires  fear.  If 
the  chief  is  slain,  which,  from  his  temerity  in  approaching  very  near  the  hunters,  will 
times  happen,  Uie  troop  disperse.  The  Mongols,  the  Tungooses,  and  other  Tartar 
bordering  tlie  Great  Desert,  hunt  these  animals  for  their  flesh,  which  they  highly 
but  it  appears  they  have  never  succeeded  in  taming  it 

The  Gray  Pica  Hare  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long.  It  is  common  in  the  TartariiB 
deserts,  and  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  These  little  animals  dig  very  deep  burrows  with  two  or 
three  entrances,  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  thick  and  sofl  bed  of^ leaves:  they  wander 
about  during  night,  for  thev  are  exceedingly  timid,  and  have  many  enemies.  In  spring  they 
begin  to  cut  and  lay  in  their  winter  provision  of  tender  herbage,  &c.,  which  they  pile  in 
numerous  small  heaps,  like  haycocks,  about  the  entrance  of  their  dwelling,  previously  filling 
that  as  full  as  it  will  hold.  To  the  external  store  of  provisions  they  probably  gain  access 
during  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  by  undermining  it  from  their  subterraneous  retreat. 
The  Musk  Deer  of  Thibet  {Jiff.  668.)  yields  the  valuable  drug  so  called.    The  animal 

itself  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  roebuck.  The  flerii  is 
esteemed,  although  strongly  impregnated  with  this  scent 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  the  bag  is  cut  away,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  purse.  So  powerfully  does  every 
part  retain  this  perfume,  that  even  the  blood  and  liver  are 
frequently  mixed  up  with  the  genuine  musk  by  the  cnftj 
Asiatics. 

The  Tartarian  Roe  is  lander  than  our  roebuck.    It  is 
marked  with  a  large  disk  of^ white  on  the  buttocks,  and 
is  remarkable  for  having  no  tail :  it  inhabits  tiie  loAiert 
regions,  only  descending  to  the  plains  in  winter:  the 
horns  are  much  branched,  and  of  great  expanse. 

Among  the  very  few  Birds  yet  brought  from  these  unexplored  reffi(His,  we  may  notice  two 
large  Pheasants,  whose  singularity  ana  splendour  are  almost  unrivuled. 


Musk  Doer. 


The  domestic  animals,  a 
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The  Hwned  Pheuuit  (.P.  mrnufiw),  (Ji/i.  669.)  in  nu  and  gmenl  ftppnrance  ii  b^ 
tween  the  fowl  and  the  turkey :  llie  top  d  ttis  head  w 
red,  aitd  over  each  eye  is  a  fleahy  bine  nibrtuice,  like 
a  horn,  and  bent  backwards:  the  throat  haa  a.  btiffiA 
blue  naked  flap,  marked  with  orange  «pola:  the  breast 
ami  back  arc  red :  the  rest  of  the  pluma^  deep  cheat- 
nut  brown,  marked  allover  with  white  spots  BiuTounded 
with  black. 

The  magnihcent  Impeyaa  Pheasant  (Lophcqihonifl 
refulgena  T.)  ia  larger  than  a  fowl.  It  is  called  t^  the 
Indians  the  Bird  of  Gold;  its  whole  plumage  is  metal- 
lic, reflecting  every  colour  and  lustre  that  can  be  eon- 
ceivcd:  the  crown  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
several  feathers  shaped  like  a  lance  or  arrow,  and  choee 
of  the  neck  are  all  pointed.     It  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  India,  but 

"■      '         -  ■■      ■     ^g  iribeihaving  no  fixed  habitation,  are  naturally  few.     The 

Tartar  Horses  appear  to  be  Einall  and  ill  made,  yet  docile, 
and  more  fitted  than  any  others  to  undergo  long  and  violent 
journeys  without  feod.  The  most  vigorous  are  alone  pre- 
eerved ;  the  otbers  are  killed  and  eaten,  to  prevent  them 
from  consuming  provender  wanted  for  the  rest.  The  fiit- 
rumped  Sheep  (Jig.  6711.)  is  a  breed  reared  in  eouthem 
Tarlary:  the  horns  arc  small,  or  wanting;  the  ears  long 
and  pendulous,  and  the  tail  very  short  and  thin.  There  is 
another  breed,  having  very  brood  tails,  with  four,  five,  and 
BomctimeB  six  horns ;  the  wool  of  the  first  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  Utler  very  coarse.  The  Thibet  Goata  are  well 
known  to  ftimish  materials  for  those  delicate  shawls  which 
bear  this  name :  the  hair  is  very  fine  and  long,  particularly 
on  the  back,  and  the  ears  small  and  pendent 

Sect.  HI. — Htitoricttl  and  Political  Geography. 
One  section  may  comprehend  the  very  little  that  can  be  said  on  these  subjects.  Althouf^ 
Thibet  be  placed  amidst  nations  of  ancient  origin,  its  history  is  almost  a  complete  blank. 
By  the  Arabian  gcofcraphers  it  is  barely  nam^ ;  but,  under  the  name  of  Tebeth,  Marco 
Polo  gives  a  series  of  relations  which,  with  a  certain  tincture  of  fable,  suggest  a  country 
not  materially  differing  from  that  which  ts  now  (o  be  described.    The  ecclesiastical  charac- 

report,  that  il  _   ..  .     . 

covereiB  gave  the  appellation  of  Prester  John.  His  sacred  character,  joined  to  the  strength 
of  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  kingdom,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Thibetians  as  a 
«feguard  aj^inst  the  barbarous  trites  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tradition,  however, 
represents  their  slirinos  lo  have  been  at  different  times  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  The 
■Host  serious  invasion  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  W  the  aggressive  and 
eDcroQching-  power  of  Nepal.  Tempted  by  reports  of  the  wealth  of'^its  temples,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Pootola,  the  king  of  that  country  marched  an  army  into  Thibet,  and,  afler  an 
obstinate  war,  compelled  the  I^nrn  to  purcliose  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  ample  tribute. 
The  emperor  of  China,  professing  to  revrre  that  sovereign  priest  as  his  spiritual  head,  deter- 
mined to  interpose  on  his  behiilf.  In  1791,  a  Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  arrived  at  Thibet, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  very  vigorous  resistance,  drove  the  Nepalese  troops  beyond  the 
mountains,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  Chinese  might  even  descry  the  British  possesai— 
CO  the  plains  below.  The  Thibetians  now  experience  the  too  frequent  lot  of  a  weak  st 
which  seeks  the  aid  of  a  stronger.  The  religious  attachment  of  the  emperor  to  the  Lama 
did  not  prevent  liicn,  when  he  found  the  country  in  his  hands,  fiMm  assuming  civil  sway  over 
H,  and  hmitinu  his  ally  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  country  is  now,  therefore,  a 
province  of  China,  which  has  thus  become  almost  conterminous  with  the  British  Indian  em- 
pire. The  swHV,  however,  nccunling  to  the  usual  Chinese  maxims,  is  mild,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  The  original  plan  of  internal  administration.  The  Chinese  have  only  estab- 
lished, aloiiir  nil  (lie  Tliibctian  frontier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  which  renden  it 
so  difficult  to  gnin  intcirmnlion  respectinir  any  country  included  within  their  territories. 

The  (Tovenunent  of  Thibet,  bo  fiir  as  it  ia  unafiected  by  foreign  interference,  is  altogether 
prim-tly.     I'he  lama,  or  higli  priest,  is  the  sovereign,  while  the  successive  ranks  of  monks 
and  gylongs  compose  the  nobility.     The  laity  are  the  vulgar.     '' 
gion,  tlierefurp,  tliat  i 


is  under  the  head  of  reli- 
;  must' comprehend'  the  political  anangementa  of  this  nngukr 
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Sect.  IV. — Productive  Industry, 

Thibet,  in  respect  to  agriculture,  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  The  ffeneni 
character  of  its  soil  is  bleak,  barren,  and  poor :  wheat  and  barlev  can  be  grown  ODly  in  a 
few  &voured  situations,  and  often  fail  of  coming  to  maturity.  Even  the  herbage,  the  most 
valuable  product,  though  it  reaches  a  tolerable  height  during  the  rainy  season,  fixim  BCarch 
to  September,  suffers  severely  by  arid  and  cold  winds,  which  blow  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year,  when  it  often  dries  up  and  crumbles  into  dust  Yet  these  mountain  pM> 
turcs  possess  qualities  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support  nameroni  flocki  and 
herds.  Many  species  of  those  especially  belonging  to  Thibet  are  remarkable  far  their 
beauty  and  value.  Indeed,  tliis  side  of  the  mountains  is  alike  noted  for  the  profuaion  of 
animals  as  the  other  is  for  tliat  of  vegetable  life.  Birds,  game,  and  wild  nninmla  of  variont 
descriptions,  are  equally  abundant  with  those  trained  for  the  use  of  man. 

Among  the  numerous  animals  tliat  enrich  Thibet,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be  tha 
yak,  an  animal  of  the  buffalo  tribe,  but  in  some  particulars  resembling  the  horse.  Though 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  the  yak  is  of  great  value  for  the  conveyance  of  buidena,  and 
yields  also  a  rich  and  nutritious  milk.  Its  tail,  composed  of  a  mass  of  long,  flowing  gioaiy 
hair,  forms,  under  the  name  of  chowrie,  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  in  general 
demand  among  the  great  men  of  India,  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a  flap  for  dispersing 
insects.  Another  animal,  equally  characteristic  and  useful,  is  the  goat,  which  yieida  the 
fine  wool  used  in  manu&cturing  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  Smaller  than  the  iWMllit 
flnglish  sheep,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  goat  species.  The  wool  grows  like  dowBi 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  tliick  and  strong  hair.  Thia  fine  cov«<- 
ing  is  evidently  given  by  nature  as  a  fence  against  the  cold,  and  soon  degenerates  in  anj 
piilder  climate.  Sheep,  though  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Thibet,  are  here  of  peculiar  Yslne; 
the  mutton  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  fleece  extremely  soft  and  silky. 
The  lamb  fleeces,  when  tanned  with  the  hair,  afford  linings  considered  particularly  luzoB- 
ipus  in  China,  Tartary,  and  all  the  cold  districts  of  Asia.  Goats  and  sheep  are  ubcnI  in  tlw 
pquntry  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  which  capacitv  they  follow  each  other  in  long  trains,  sad 
ni^ke  their  way  with  surprising  safety  across  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  mountain  psssei 
7%e  musk  deer,  a  product  of  the  chase,  is  found  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  ChiM 
aildTartary,  but  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  high  districts  of  Eastern  Thibet 
^This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bountifully  stocked  by  nature  with  mineral  M 
^th  animal  productions.  The  imperfect  skill  of  the  mhabitants,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
tiniber,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  render  the  coarser  and  more  useful  kinds  of  little 
vahiei,  unless  for  immediate  consumption.  In  this  view,  the  most  estimable  product  is  goUi 
whioi  is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  sometimes  in  pretty  large  pieean 
Copper  b  drawn  from  the  mines  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  material  for  the  msnnftfr 
ture  of  idols,  gongs,  and  sacred  instruments.  Near  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  a  mine  of  leadi. 
obtainSS  by  the  simple  process  of  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of  cinnabar  rich  in  meicaiyi 
which  the  natives  have  not  the  skill  to  extract  A  most  valuable  fossil  substance  is  the 
tincal,  said  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  moimtains  in  tha 
north-east,  and  fed  by  mineral  springs  bursting  forth  in  its  own  bed.  The  tincal  is  detached 
in  large  masses,  and,  besides  those  employed  for  fusion  and  other  purposes,  quantities  of  it 
are  taken,  by  way  of  Bengal,  to  England,  where  it  is  refined  into  borax.  Rock  salt  ii 
likewise  plentiful. 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for  immediate  consumptioo ;  but 
commerce  exists  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  under  some  striking  aspects.  It  is,  of  coDisSt 
entirely  inland,  and  carried  on  through  perils  and  difflculties,  only  equalled  by  those,  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  merchan- 
dise must  be  conveyed  over  the  tremendous  steeps  and  snows  of  the  Ilimalayah,  by  tracta 
rudely  formed  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  ol^tructed  by  falling  rocks  and  showers  of 
stones,  and  where  the  least  false  step  may  hurl  the  travellers  into  instant  destruction. 
Thibet  thus  maintains,  however,  a  commerce  of  some  extent,  by  the  expOTt  of  fgM^  tinea], 
musk,  shawl-wool,  and  sheepskins ;  while  from  Bengal  it  imports  cloth,  particularly  wooDai* 
tobacco,  spices,  and  toys ;  from  China,  tea,  porcelain,  and  silk.  The  trade  is  much  impeded 
by  the  injudicious  system  of  the  chiefs,  who  monopolise  the  most  valuable  articles,  paitieii> 
larly  musk  and  wool,  and  by  the  disposition  generally  prevailing  among  theni«  rather  to 
carry  on  traffic  themselves,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  m  doing  so. 

Sbct.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

Religion  forms  the  essential  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  aocial,  in  thia  nonn- 
tain  region  of  Asia.  The  system  which  here  holds  sway  is  that  known  in  Aata  under  the 
title  of  Boodh,  its  founder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head ;  while  in  China  the  same 
worship  is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  ShamanisntL  It  had  its  origin 
in  Hindoetan,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma ;  ftom 
which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others  conceive  it  to 
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havi;  been  the  poTPnt  mipcrstition.  It  ia  so  fir  less  cnlii^hteneil,  that  ita  obJMU  of  vrarahip 
■re  mortal!)  cxalteil  into  deities,  instead  of  i  spiritual  and  eternal  Author  of  tlic  univerve. 
Tbc  diiclrinc of  tnuisniLnTBtinn  isalike  hclJ  under  both  TGlifrions;  but  in  thnt  of  Boodh,  it 
i*  converted  from  a  speculative  belief  into  a  powerful  engine  of  practical  influence.  A* 
■oon  as  (he  Ijima  dies  the  priests,  by  supposed  celostiaJ  iiulicationa,  discover  an  inliint  into 
whom  liis  sMil  is  supponeil  to  have  transinigratcd.  This  person  is  immediately  exalted  into 
the  character  of  l^ma,  and  in  his  nnme  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiaaCical  tSkin  of  the  state 
are  administcreil.  In  Thibet  and  tlie  horderinsj  regions  of  Tarlary,  every  great  district  has 
its  lAma;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovercitrns  is  the  U;nnd  Laina,  wlio  resides  at 
l^sea  i  neit  to  hitii  i:<  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teslwo  Ixitiiboa  The  latter,  at  the 
period  of  the  Enirlisili  embas:^,  was  only  a  year  and  a  lutlf  old,  having  but  jtLit,  it  was  sup- 
powd,  had  transli-rreil  to  liini  the  spint  of  his  deceased  preiieccssor ;  yet  the  ombosradon 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  which  he  acted  his  part  with  iiurprisintr  pmnriety.  Aa 
the  sovereignty  cnlres  in  the  Ijtma,  so  the  nobility  is  tonncd  by  the  monks  called  Jelumi 
or  gylunf^.  'i'lin  munustic  principle  exists  under  the  Buudhi«>t  system  in  its  utmost  rigour, 
accompanied  by  the  same  u.-iage)>  of  seclusion  and  celibacy  which  distinguish  it  in  the 
Catholic  church.  Tliesc  habits  being  adoptcid  by  the  nwMt  celebmled  characters  both  in 
church  nnd  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is  exclusively  centred  in  them,  and  tliose  of  dcgrada^ 
lion  and  vidgarity  are  attached  to  marriaai>.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much 
the  handsnmesl  in  the  country,  nnd  uniting  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The 
monks  in  the  villages  bmlering  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirty,  greasy,  grad- humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to  carry  on  & 
^ooa  deal  of  worldly  traffic.  In  the  great  central  establi)<hment,  more  dignity  of  character 
IS  preserved,  and  the  obligations  impoMd  by  their  situation  appear  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
On  the  whole,  their  deportment  is  represented  as  humane  and  obliging;  on  the  part  of 
•upcriors  unassuming,  and  respectful  on  tliat  of  inlcriore.  Someliow  or  otlicr,  however,  all 
(he  wealth  appears  lo  centre  in  them,  and  a  generai  poverty  pervodes  (he  rent  of  the  com- 
munity. The  ceremonies  of  the  Anlhist  religion  bear  a  striking  resemblance  lo  those  of 
(he  Catholic,  insomuch  tliat  many  of  the  iniseionartes  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
mny  distinction.  This  lias  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixture  with  the  votaries  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  which  was  spread  through  the  East.  A  livourite  part  of  the  service  cai> 
aista  of  music,  less  remarkable  Ihr  its  harmnny  than  &x  the  employment  of  every  means  of 
Rising  as  great  a  noise  as  possible.  Not  only  are  all  the  voices  of  the  congregation  pat 
forth,  and  tminivl  hy  practice  to  an  almost  stentorian  pitch,  but  drums,  trumpets,  eymntla, 
hautboys,  and  other  inslnimcnts  of  the  most  sonorous  description,  of  three  or  four  times  the 
oanal  sine,  swell  tin*  chonis.  One  of  the  favourite  exercises  of  devotion  consists  in  pro- 
ducing by  the  hand  the  revolution  of  a  p:iintcd  wheel  with  gilded  letters,  on  which  the  gate 
of  the  worshipper  in  lixnl.  Notwithiitandinir  the  difference  between  the  religions  of  this 
country  and  Hindrataii,  ninny  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  Hindoo  idols; 
and  the  seats  of  Indian  pLJ^friiriage,  particularly  Benares,  Juggernaut,  and  Sngur,  arc  de- 
Toutly  visited  by  vot'iries  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Ijama.  On  their  part,  the  Hin- 
doos pay  ■  deep  religiisis  veneration  to  the  lafty  snowy  peaks  and  the  lonely  mountain  lakee 
of  this  elevated  neighbiiurhnnt.  Among  the  former,  Chumularee,  on  tlie  Boutan  fhntier, 
and  among  the  latter  ManuNirowara.  hold  tlie  pre-eminence. 
Of  the  leaming  of  Thibet  tcarcely  tlio  least  notice  has  reached  ns;  and  yet  there  af^ 
«l  prarti  to  be  a  gnod  deal.     The  Thibetians  poncss  the  lit 

'  j^^  of  printing,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  Chinese;  since 

.^jflP^"/  it  IS  executed,  like  theiis,  on  fixed  wooden  hloclcs  instead 

^  of  movable  types.    The  language  has  a  large  infusion  of 

*  !.  Sanscrit,  and  is  admitted  by  the  Chinese  to  be  superior  to 

*  theirs  in  sotind,  though  its  characters  have  not  ei]ual 
beauty.  It  is  written,  conformably  with  the  practice  in 
Europe,  but  contrary  to  that  of  the  East,  from  left  to  right 
Turner  found  the  mausoleum  of  the  lama  (Jtr.  Cnl.) 
filled  with  high  piles  of  ncred  books.  M.  de  Koros,  a 
Hungirian  physician,  who  has  resided  in  the  country,  and 
acquired  its  language,  discovered  an  encyclopa^ia,  in 
fbrly-four  volumes ;  and  a  system  of  Boodfaism,  comprisaMr 
also  a  general  view  of  tne  arts  and  sciences,  m  106 
volumes.  In  those  diacovercd  among  the  Oalmucka,  the 
Russians  complain  of  impenetrable  mystery;  but,  perbiK 
such  specimens  might  not  be  the  most  ftvourable.  liie 
Thibetians  must  have  had  some  skill  in  astnmomieal 
ohservation,  since  they  were  acquainted  with  the  MtallitM 
of  JufHter,  and  even  with  the  ring  of  Saturn. 

teriMIc  feabire  is  that  unique  specie*  of  polrganiy,  f»at- 
wly  opposed  (n  the  general  Asiatic  idea*,  and  cowswitiar  in  the  raankfa  cr  <ne  wilb  to 
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several  husbands.  All  the  brothers  of  a  family  have  only  one  ipouse  among  them,  tha 
privilege  of  selecting  whom  rests  with  the  eldest.  It  seems  to  be  said  that  a  aurprtfing 
degree  of  harmony  prevails  in  this  extraordinary  kind  of  household:  the  femalea,  who  ai» 
active  and  laborious,  enjoy  higher  consideration  than  tlioee  of  India  or  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries. 

The  ordinary  buildings  in  Thibet  arc  very  rude,  consistmg  of  rough  stones  heaped 
together  without  cement,  and  witii  flat  terraced  roofs.  The  on^  thing  like  ornament  con- 
sists in  a  small  banner,  composed  of  [lieces  of  rag  or  white  paper,  employed  aa  a  cliarm. 
On  the  contrary,  tlie  religious  edifices,  which  unite  the  triple  character  of  temples,  mooa^ 
teries,  and  palaces,  display  in  many  instances  an  extraordinary  splendour.  That  of  Teahoo 
Lomboo,  with  its  white  walls,  coloured  wooden  roofs,  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turreti^ 
makes  an  appearance  almost  magical ;  and  tlie  apartments  are  furnished  with  a  regard  both 
to  elegance  and  comfort  That  of  Pootala,  at  Lasea,  is  said,  by  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  307  feel 
higli,  to  contain  10,<H)U  apartments  tilled  with  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof 
richly  gilded.  There,  as  at  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  state  apartments  are  at  the  top  of  thp 
edifice,  seven  stories  high.  The  villages  and  monasteries  are  generally  situated  about  hah 
way  up  the  insulated  rocks  which  diversify  the  table-plain  of  Thibet  The  rock  above 
shelters  Uiein  from  the  cold  blasts ;  that  hclow  aflbrds  channels  by  which  the  melted  mkom 
may  run  oil',  while  in  the  heart  of  it  granaries  and  magazines  are  usually  excavated. 

The  national  dress  of  Thibet,  contrary  to  tliat  of  India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen 
cloth,  and  prepared  slicepskins  with  tlie  fleece  turned  inwards,  forming  a  comfortable  vny 
tection  from  the  severity  of  tlie  climate.  The  religious  orders  wear  a  vest  of  woollen  cloCh 
with  red  sleeves,  a  large  mantle  resembling  a  plaid,  with  a  kilt,  and  a  pair  of  huge  booCa 
Silks  from  China,  and  furs  from  Tartary,  are  employed  by  the  higher  classes.  A  fins 
white  silken  scarf  is  an  invariable  present  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  is  enclosed  in  com- 
plimentary letters. 

Tlie  religion  of  Thibet  does  not  impose  the  same  austere  abstinence  in  respect  to  find,  to 
which  the  leading  castes  are  subjected  under  the  Hindoo  system.  A  general  renunciatioa 
of  animal  food,  indeed,  would  very  reluctantly  be  observ^  in  a  country  which  acaroely 
aflbrds  any  other  aliment  The  heads  of  the  church  and  state,  however,  seem  to  vahw 
themselves  on  great  simplicity  of  diet,  and  abstinence  from  strong  liquors.  Tea  is  the 
universal  drink,  not  taken,  as  with  us,  in  a  purely  liquid  form,  but  thickened  with  floor, 
salt,  and  butter,  the  leaves  being  retamed,  so  as  to  form  a  mess  by  no  moans  agreeable  toss 
European  palate. 

The  entirely  religious  character  of  the  people  of  Thibet  is  scarcely  compatible  with  m 
very  varied  amusements ;  though  their  religious  exercises,  from  their  splendour,  and  their 
imposing  eflect  on  the  senses,  may  almost  be  accounted  as  such.  The  game  of  chess  is  well 
understood,  and  frequently  played. 

Sect.  VI. — lx>cal  Geography, 

Our  topographical  knowledge  of  Thibet  is  extremely  imperfect,  and,  unless  at  a  few  de- 
tached i)oints,  cnn  scarcely  be  considered  as  liaving  any  existence.  The  missionaries,  indeed, 
found  in  the  Chinese  archives  a  map  constructed  upon  tlie  information  of  two  lamas,  who  bid 
been  sent  by  that  government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country.  It  contains,  at  best,  mcR 
outlines  and  nani(>H,  and  is  (.'vidently  far  from  being  strictly  accurate.  This  defect,  partly 
owing  to  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  tlie  course  of  their  mission,  particularly  appears  is 
the  delineation  of  tlie  course  of  the  great  rivers,  since  tlie  Indus  and  the  Ganges  are  evi- 
dently confounded ;  the  latter  being  represented  as  flowing  along  the  table-laid  of  lliibet, 
and  penetrating  the  Himalayah.  Our  definite  knowledge,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  very 
few  points  which  have  been  visited  by  European  travellers,  and  to  some  recent  eztzacis, 
made  by  M.  Klaproth  from  works  published  in  China. 

Lassa,  or  Illassa,  the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal,  **  the  Rome  of  central  Asia,**  is  situated 
in  the  finest  part  of  Thibet,  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  mountain  ranges. 
The  winters  are  severe ;  but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding  occasional  odd  blasts, 
the  climate  in  wann ;  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  come  to  maturity.  The  city, 
independent  of  its  chief  ornament,  which  is  the  temple  of  Pootala  already  described,  is  repi^ 
sented  as  handsome  and  opulent.  In  the  surrounding  plain  are  twenty-two  other  templei^ 
all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival 
Pootala.  The  entire  number  of  priests  and  monks  maintained  at  the  expense  of  govcmmeiit 
is  stated  at  84,000.  Ijossa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Ijama,  from  whom  all  the 
priestit  and  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  their 
investiture,  lie  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of  country  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region;  but  the  Chinese,  as 
already  ()l)servod,  after  expelhng  the  Nepalese  invaders,  have  established  at  Lun  a  militaiy 
commander  and  a  civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire.  They  rule  it, 
howevtT,  with  a  mild  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  unoisturbed,  and  in  foil 
possession  of  tlieir  ample  endowments ;  and  the  tribute,  conveyed  by  an  annnal  embassy  to 
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Pekinjr.  19  extrcmply  moderate.  Within  tlio  district  of  I/«n,  ind  to  the  toaih,  !■  tha  r^ 
msrknblv  lake  or  1*81(0,  dewribed  m  forming  merely  a  belt  of  about  four  milps  broad,  round 
the  lar|ri>  interior  island  which  it  rncloveti. 

Tctthoo  Iiomboo  i«  the  aeat  of  a  lama,  necnnd  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is  rendered 
intPreftinir  to  iia  bv  ila  clone  vicinity  to  the  Benjpil  frontier,  from  which  il  i»  only  sepArated 
by  the  m<)(nlain  district  of  Huulan.  Two  nucceiwive  cnibasiiieH,  umier  Ikiyle  anil  Turner, 
have  been  sent  thither,  and  have  made  ua  tolerably  aci]iiainUKl  witli  (he  place  and  neigb- 
boiirhooil.  About  41 N)  nianaion* 
combine  to  form  a  larfro  monaKtery 
(Ji/f.  ffJ2.),  (he  wsIIh  of  which  aro 
built  of  B(one,  the  rood  of  coloured 
wood,  and  crowned  with  numeroue 
);ildcd  cBnopieM  and  turrets.  Ac- 
cordin^T  to  the  usual  eyttem,  it  ia 
built  under  tlic  ^hoile  of  a  hi{^ 
ruck  widi  a  southern  exposure,  and 
lirnka  tliiMTi  upon  the  great  river 
Hanino,  wIichc  course  ia  here  dl- 
^  ^    ,  verailied     by     numerous     ivlanda, 

ralnafTHkooLoBbH.  through   which   it   Sows   in   deep 

and  narrow  channels.  The  number 
of  miinkt>  and  )D'lonf;^^  the  Nile  inhabitunta  of  this  monastic  capital,  amounted  in  17^  to 
SIM).  Between  it  and  the  Buulan  frontier  is  the  district  of  Jhsnmi  Jcung',  surrounding  a 
moniiMery  of  tlie  Name  name,  ainl  containini;  a  considerable  manufactory  of  that  thick  loft 
woollen  cloth  which  in  generally  worn  in  Thibet 

Air.  Muorcroft  penvlraled  at  a  more  weiiterly  point  into  the  rc(;ion  beyond  the  mountaina, 
called  there  the  I'ndfn,  or  plains.  He  went  with  the  double  object  of  opening  a  (rnde  in 
■hawl  wool,  and  of  viewinir  the  cclebnted  lake  of  Manasarowara,  and  the  rivera,  if  any, 
which  flowed  out  of  it.  The  only  entrance  from  India  is  by  a  narrow  and  moat  perihioa 
path,  alon^  the  precinitouit  sides  ut'  thew  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Himalnjah,  which  jpve 
ri»e  to  tlie  (ranges.  Kiti,  a  vilLa^  of  about  sixteen  poor  houiies,  forms  the  frontier  point; 
beyond  which,  on  (he  Tliibet  Hide,  the  road  pa.*«e9  over  a  tract  wliose  extreme  elevation  ia 
indiaited  by  idt  effeclii  on  the  human  body, — t^prened  respimtinn,  and  a  giildineaa  threaten- 
ing apoph'xy ;  the  blood,  nt  the  same  time,  buniting  from  the  lips,  and  all  (he  parts  expoeed 
tothe  air  beciHninj;  ri'd  and  sore.  Here  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered  during  (he 
nif^ht  witli  snow,  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  thus  fills  the  beds  of  numbCTlnsi 
torrentH.  I'he  tir><t  village  reached  in  the  Undcs  is  llaba,  perched  on  a  mnnber  <A  irrepilar 
eminences,  and  fhirltered  by  a  hill  of  great  lieifrhL  TlioadtnbiHtration  seemed  in  this  region 
dividiHl  between  the  lAma  aitd  the  Uuba  or  civil  governor ;  but  the  Chiueoe  commands  were 
of  paranunint  niithnrity. 

About  eighty  milen  to  the  north  of  Dnba  lies  Gertopo  or  Gorlope,  the  chief  market  fbr 
the  shawl  wool.  This  place  is  ratlier  a  camp  than  a  town,  consisting  merely  of  clusten 
of  black  tents  made  of  blankets  fastened  to  Htokea  by  ropes  of  hair,  and  adorned  at  the 
lops  witli  flags  formed  wi(h  shredj«  of  coloured  silk  and  cloth.  It  is  si(uated  in  the  midst  of 
«  va^  pbiin,  covered  witli  large  Hocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks;  not  fewer,  it  is  eappoeed, 
than  -IIMNNI. 

AbiMii  1(N)  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gortopc  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan  Hnd  and  MaoaiB- 
mwara.  The  latter,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bean  a  much  greater  name,  and  is  an 
object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Ilinduetan.  The  few,  who  can  overcome 
the  tremendous  uhs^acles  encountered  in  the  way,  conaider  all  iheir  sins  aa  forgiven,  and  an 
entmnee  into  paradit«  as  s'Tuml.  The  lake  Manasarowara  is  of  an  oval  foim,  about  fifteen 
miles  long  and  cti-ven  hrcail,  surrounded  byclif&  of  prodigious  height,  haunted  by  vast  nnm- 
bers  of  aquatic  casileH  and  a  species  of  gray  wild  geese.  It  is  studded  witb  numeraue 
convenl«,  above  which  (he  Iotlie>(  mountains  of  the  Himalayah  rear  their  niotrr  pinnacles. 
It  has  been  generally  reported  that  eomc  great  river,  supposed  once  to  be  the  Gajlm,  uid 
afterwards  the  Indus,  had  itn  wurcc  in  tliis  lake ;  and  even  that  the  Sanpoo  iMued^Gnni  it 
in  an  oppoeite  direction ;  but  Mr.  Moorcrotl  could  not  discern  the  least  trace  of  any  outlet. 
He  wns.  however,  prevented  by  illness  from  making  the  complete  circuit  in  person.  The 
Rawan  Hiail  was  described  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  Manasaitnvara,  and  i>  ruppoaed 
to  give  rise  to  the  Hutledge;  thoujrfi  this,  too,  seems  not  fully  ascertained.  Between 
thexe  lakes  and  Ilnba,  the  country  is  tilled  with  hot  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  cel- 
eamiiis  matter.  TIuihc  at  Tirtapuri  throw  up  (he  water,  wliich  is  intensely  hot,  to  the 
heii;h(  of  a  few  inches. 

It  sppcarM  that,  though  not  from  the  lake  ManasBiowaia,  yet  from  some  of  the  rooontaiiM 
in  itfl  vicinity,  the  nnin  branch  of  the  Indus  takes  ita  rise,  and,  after  pessingGortope,  rolb 
o  the  north-west,  fur  more  than  HDD  miles,  tilt  it  paaeea  Leh  or  I^dauk.     This  prormcfi. 
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decidedly  Tartar.  The  Ladaukis  have  held  themselves  independent  of  China,  and  wen 
accustomcKl  to  lay  waste  the  Undes  by  frequent  inroads,  till  the  Chinese  goTernment  adopted 
the  expedient  of  assigning  tliat  territory  in  jaghire  to  ^e  Grand  Lama,  who  is  held  in  surh 
reverence  by  tlie  Tartar  tribes,  that  they  have  been  in^nced  to  desist  from  their  nvngtK 
Tliey  have  stipulated,  however,  that  tlic  sliawl  wool  sent  fh)m  the  Undes  to  its  market  in 
Cashmere  shall  be  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  route  of  Ladauk.  The  town  of  that  naovi 
is  tlic  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans  which  comp 
along  botli  sides  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  Hmdostan,  and  Cabul.  It  is  stated 
by  Humboldt  to  bear  tiie  name  of  Tubet,  and,  perhaps,  has  communicated  that  appellatioa  to 
the  whole  region.  To  the  north  ascend  the  snowy  steeps  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  or  Mouztafh, 
whence  descends  a  rapid  stream  called  the  Shayook,  which  joins  the  Indus  at  Ladank. 
About  100  miles  to  the  west,  at  Draus,  that  river  is  joined  by  another  tribotary  from  the 
south-east,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  the  main  stieim. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TARTART. 

Tartary  is  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  that  immense  region  extending  ahnoai  entirdy 
across  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Extern  Ocean.  It  is  the  second  of  the  three  great  belts 
into  which  that  continent  is  portioned  out  Although  tlie  name  of  Tartary  be  coly  paitiaUy 
recognised  within  these  limits,  and  though,  in  so  vast  a  region,  much  diversity  of  every  kiid 
must  necessarily  exist,  the  general  similarity  is  striking.*  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered, 
and  even  pervaded,  by  chains  of  mountains ;  and  large  cities,  cultivated  epota,  and  ftnd 
societies,  here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also  sandy  deserts  of  considerable  ezteoL 
Still  the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  plains  almost  boundless,  covered  with  herbue 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  campa^  UiB 
moving  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fbo  over  its  sur&ce. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  surface  of  Tartary  consists  of  bold  and  strikingly  contrasted  features  on  an  imnwHe 
scale :  in  the  west,  long  and  lofly  chains  of  mountains  supporting  veiy  elevated  table^lands; 
in  the  east,  a  plain  of  astonishing  extent  The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutors have  thrown  great  light  on  the  configuration  of  this  vast  region,  which  was  befbn 
involved  in  much  otecurity. 

Three  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  from  east  to  west,  traverse  the  wide  ezpaiMe 
of  Eastern  Tartary.  Two  of  these  are  limitary ;  one,  the  Kouenloun,  or  Kuenlun,  alreadv 
described,  which  separates  it  from  Thibet;  the  other  the  AltaT,  dividing  it  from  the  bleak 
regions  of  Siberia.  This  last  remarkable  chain  extending  eastward  under  the  titles  of  the 
Sayanskoi  and  Yablonoy  mountains,  is  prolonged  almost  firom  the  sources  of  the  Irtysch  aad 
the  Obi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  intcnne<liatc  chain,  which  is  wholly  Tartar,  and  divide! 
the  country  into  two  great  table-plains,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Thianchan,  or  the  C» 
lestial  mountains.  This  range,  hitherto  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  Altai,  appean  to 
reach  its  higlicst  pinnacle  to  tlie  north  of  Turfan  and  the  lake  of  Lop,  where  three  peaks 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  are  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Iloly  "MMmtttin  (Bokb- 
daoola),  or  of  "  the  mountain  of  the  queen.V  Hence  Pallas,  who  emmeoiisly  views  this 
chain  as  part  of  the  Altai,  has  given  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Bogda  The  Turb  have 
attached  the  appellation  of  Mouztagh,  or  Snowy  mountain,  to  its  western  portion,  where  it 
stretches  beyond  the  general  range,  and  shoots  a  branch  towards  Khojend,  separating  tiie 
sources  of  tlie  Oxus  from  tliose  of  the  Jaxartes.  Here  the  lofly  peak  termed  the  Throne 
of  Soliman,  and  several  otlicrs,  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Considerable  moun- 
tains also  occur  north  of  the  Jaxartes;  but  all  these  gradually  sink  into  the  vast  low  level 
of  western  Tartary.  Eastward,  near  the  frontier  of  China,  this  elevated  range  declineib 
partly  into  the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  partly  into  a  lower  range  separating  that  empire  fiom 
the  country  of  the  Mnndshur  Tartars.  The  boundary  in  that  direction  is  fanned  by  tiie 
transvprse  chain  of  the  Kliingkhanoola,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peking,  which  runs'  from 
south  to  north,  (ind  probably  connects  it  with  the  branches  from  the  Altai.  At  the  w^estera 
oxtHMnity,  the  plain  enclosed  between  the  Thianchan  and  Siberia,  is  believed  to  be  entirely 


*  'Mii(  h  riinrii«i«)n  (*xi!<t<>  in  cfoirraphiral  worke  nn  armiint  of  thn  Improper  rxteimion  of  ihet^nn  Tartar,  t'l 
rtirri « tly.  T:ii:ir.:  to  sf^vf-rnl  i>nlir(>ly  di:itinrt  f:iiiiilii>a  of  nntionti.  ami  p\-cn  lhi>  arrarate  Biinieii  ranfuunilii  tka 
Turkish  I'/.hi-k*:  >Nitli  t))i>  Tartar  trihcii.  Arrordine  if>  Klaprotli,  whoM*  knowliilec  of  th«  nrirntal  UncuatM 
r>M)tliTo  liiin  nn  auth'inty  (in  ihi«  puint.  the  toriii  Tartar  is  applicabli:  only  to  the  Mnnvolii.  (^almurkii.  Kalkaa, 
Kliitlis,  and  liurat-.  who  havo  at  litili*  in  rommun  with  thr  rantern  Mandnhum  oa  with  the  Turkivh  natiABB  or 
th«>  wi-t.  Till-  Kirzhi«i>>i,  Kuxzjiuks  or  Tuva n.  tho  ITzboki*  who  are  the  rulinc  people  of  Knkan.  Bnkhara. 
Khiva,  and  KiMindiior.  tlio  Turkoman*,  viho  roam  over  the  reffiona  aoath-west  of  theOxiu.aad  the 
wiihiu  the  Ku»siiui  liiaiu  f^enerally  called  Tartars,  are  of  Turkiah  origin.— Am.  Ed.J 
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open,  and  connected  with  that  of  Independent  Tartary.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  plateaa 
Boath  of  the  Thianchan,  and  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  Kuenlun.  The  extremities  of 
these  two  boundary  chains  are  connected  by  a  transverse  one  called  the  Beloor  or  Bolor,  of 
a  peculiarly  lofty  and  rugged  character,  and  afibrding  only  two  narrow  and  difficult  passes, 
by  which  caravans  can  penetrate  into  Eastern  Tartary.  This  remote  comer  of  Asia  is  dis- 
tinguished by  valuable  mines  of  ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 

These  three  mighty  chains  enclose  two  great  table-lands,  of  which  the  Thianchan  forms 
the  central  and  common  boundary,  whence  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenlun,  and  the 
northern  to  the  Altai  The  former,  commonly  called  Little  Bucharia,  is  very  imperfectly 
explored,  not  having  been  traversed  for  several  ages  by  any  European ;  but  it  is  known  to 
contain  several  states  that  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of  culture  and  civilisation. 
An  impression  has  prevailed,  as  if  this  were  the  most  elevated  plain  on  the  globe ;  but  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  a  country  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  where  cotton,  the  vine,  and 
the  silkworm  come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  exceed  in  elevation  the  plateaux  of  the  My- 
aore,  Spain,  and  Bavaria.  The  northern  table-land,  called  commonly  Mongolia,  is,  probably, 
nearly  similar  in  elevation ;  but,  being  in  a  more  northerly  situation,  its  climate  is  much 
more  bleak  and  ungenial :  it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pasturage,  and  includes  large  ex- 
panses of  sandy  and  saline  desert  The  country  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  occupied  by 
the  Mandshur  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more  imperfectly  known,  but  appears  to 
consist,  likewise,  of  an  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing  still  more  decidedly 
a  rude  and  pastoral  character. 

Western  or  Independent  Tartary  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different;  and,  as  the  one  ie 
■opposed  to  rise  higher,  this  is  believed  to  sink  lower  than  any  tract  on  the  mirface  of  the 
^obe.  A  few  branches,  indeed,  from  the  lofty  mountains,  which  give  rise  to  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  penetrate  its  border ;  but  in  extending  westward  to  uie  Aral  and  the  Caspian, 
the  surface  declines  lower  and  lower,  till  a  great  extent  of  it  is  believed  to  be  200  or  300 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  consists  generally  of  a  vast  and  monotonous  level, 
which  by  the  scarcity  of  water  is  rendered  in  many  places  almost  a  desert ;  and  the  fine 
countries  fertilised  by  irrigation  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  better  than  lai^  oases  amid 
a  greater  surrounding  waste. 

A  considerable  number  of  rivers  descending  from  these  high  mountain  ranges  traverse  the 
great  upland  plain  of  Tartary ;  but,  unable,  across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  the 
surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large  interior  salt  lakes,  whose  magnitude  entitles 
them  to  the  appellation  of  seas.  The  Caspian,  indeed,  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the  globe, 
is  fed,  not  from  Tartary,  but  by  the  Volga  and  the  torrents  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Aral  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  two  great  characterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amoor,  and 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Beloor 
Tagh,  and  flowing  westward  through  the  long  tracts  of  Independent  Tartary,  fall  into  the 
Aral.  The  Oxus  seems  to  hold  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  the  Jaxartes  of  more  than 
half  that  length.  Along  and  between  these  streams  are  situated  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  states,  of  Western  Tartary.  In  Little  Bucharia,  another 
series  of  rivers,  flowing  eastward  from  Aksou,  Cashgar,  and  Yarkand,  unite  in  the  Tarim,. 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  great  lake  of  Lop.  To  the  north  of  the 
Thianchan,  the  Hi,  a  considerable  stream,  flows  westward  into  the  lake  Balkash  or  Palkati. 
Several  other  rivers  traverse  this  part  of  Asia,  and  expand  into  lakes.  The  Irtysch,  Angara, 
and  Selinga,  though  they  rise  in  this  region,  soon  break  the  northern  harrier,  and  roll 
through  Siberia.  Eastern  Tartary  is  watered  through  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  Amooi 
or  Saghalien,  which,  after  a  somewhat  winding  course,  falls  into  the  long  narrow  strait  that 
separates  the  continent  from  the  island  of  Saghalien.  It  may  vie  in  magnitude  with  the 
greatest  Asiatic  streams ;  but,  from  its  unfiivounble  position,  it  conduces  little  to  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  communication. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

The  central  and  interior  portion  of  Asia,  which  forms  neither  an  immense  cluster  of 
mountains  nor  a  continued  table-land,  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  four  grand  systems  of 
mountains ;  these  are,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Himalayah.  The 
Altaian  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  secondary  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  metallic  wealth  of 
this  range  is  great ;  for,  independent  of  other  metals,  it  anords  annually  70,000  marks  (a 
mark  is  equal  to  4fK)8  grains)  of  silver,  and  1900  marks  of  gold.  The  geology  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Thian-chan  is  not  known ;  and  we  are  equally  i^orant  of  the  geo^rnostical 
structure  and  composition  of  the  Kuenlun.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  Hunalayah 
range  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Hindostan.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ancient  volca- 


*  See  note  on  page  498. 
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noe8,  and  some  in  a  ttate  of  activity,  have  been  met  with  in  Central  Asia.  The  moit 
remarkable  volcanic  mountains  are  Pechan,  Houtchcou,  Ouroumptsi,  Kobok,  and  Arml-toube. 
These  mountains,  along  with  other  similar  tracts,  form  a  volcanic  territoiT»  the  surftice  of 
which  is  upwards  of  2a00  square  leagues,  and  which  is  distant  300  or  400  leagues  from  the 
eea.     Vast  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac  are  collected  in  this  volcanic  region. 

Great  western  Asiatic  depression.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  Aral  occapy  the 
lowest  part  of  tliis  great  depression,  whose  surface  is  probably  18,000  square  leagues  in 
extent,  and  which  lies  between  the  Kouma,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Yak,  the  Obaneyayity 
Lake  Aksakal,  the  Lower  Sihon,  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amoor, 
and  whose  surface  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sea  *  This  very  low  country  abonndi 
in  tertiary  formations,  whence  proceeds  melaphyre,  and  in  debris  of  scorified  rocks,  and 
offers  to  the  gcognostic  enquirer,  from  the  constitution  of  its  formations,  a  phenomenoa 
hitherto  almost  without  parallel  on  our  globe.  To  the  south  of  Baku,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  this  aspect  is  materially  modified  by  volcanic  forces.  On  both  sides  of  the  isthmns 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes  are  nomerooii 
The  mud  volcano  of  Taman  is  a  dependency  of  Baku,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Abshe* 
ron.  Eniptions  take  place  where  the  volcanic  forces  encounter  the  least  opposition.  On 
the  27th  November,  1827,  crackings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth,  of  a  violent  character, 
were  succeeded,  at  the  village  of  Gokmali,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  eight  leagues  from  the 
western  shore  of  tlie  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  eruption  of  flames  and  stones.  A  space  of  gromid| 
290  toises  long  and  150  wide,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission,  and  rast 
above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  soil.  After  the  flame  became  extinct,  colomns  of  witar 
were  ejected,  which  still  continue  to  flow. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany, 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head,  at  page  3S7. 

SuBsscT.  3. — Zoology, 
The  Zoology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Thibet 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  ScjTthians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tartars  of  modem  times,  have  maintained  m  ill 
ages  an  unchanged  character.  In  war,  their  name  has  alwairs  been  memorable.  Hieir 
rapid  inroad,  their  sudden  and  desultory  attack,  their  flight  which  defied  pursuit,  enabled 
them  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  effect  their  subjection,  though  made  by  the  greatest  oonquenn 
of  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  however,  their  power  was  chiefly  displayed  in  maintainiw 
their  rude  mdependence,  and  Occasionally  committing  extensive  ravages  on  the  more  ftivomM 
regions  subject  to  the  great  empires.  They  could  not,  except  in  one  instance  recoided  hf 
faint  tradition,  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  subjectk)n.  The  clouds  of  imnn 
which  they  shot  flying,  though  they  might  harass,  could  not  vanquish  in  regular  battle,  the 
well-armed  and  better  disciplined  troops  of  the  great  military  nations.  The  tide  of  Anbiu 
invasion,  which  reduced  to  subjection  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  appears  to  have  first 
caused  a  reaction.  The  Turks  firom  the  countries  beyond  the  Jaxartes  poured  down  m  vast 
bodies,  and  not  only  drove  the  Arabian  invaders  out  of  central  Asia,  but  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Persia,  which  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  governed  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  centuries.  Even  afler  being  expelled  by  subsequent  revolutions,  they  round  a 
home  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  being  recruited  by  voluntary  levies,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Greek  empire  of  the  Ekist  Tartary  began  now  to  wield  entire  the  des- 
tinies of  Asia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Zingis  Khan  rallied  round  his  standard  the  tribes 
of  Mongolia,  of  the  same  race  with  those  who  had  formerly,  under  the  name  ^  Huns,  and 
under  the  command  of  Attila,  ravaged  the  remotest  countries  of  the  Westf  After  having 
assembled  under  him  all  the  native  bands,  he  began  the  conquest  of  China ;  which  was  coo^ 
pleted  by  his  successors,  who  afterwards  added  Western  Tartary,  and  Persia  with  all  its 
appendages ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  they  reigned  almost  the  supreme  and  sole 
rulera  or  Asia.  To  this  immense  dominion  they  afterwards  added  Russia  and  part  of  Poland, 
while  Hoolagoo  subverted  the  throne  of  the  caliphs.  The  empire  of  Zingis,  however,  was 
divided  among  his  sons,  the  Tartaric  part  forming  what  was  called  the  empire  of  Kapechok, 
while  distinct  branches  ruled  over  Pereia  and  China.  This  order  of  things  continued  till 
the  rise,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  empire  of  Timur.  This  prince,  taku^  advontifS 
of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  among  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  successively  overcame  them, 


f  •  It  ifl  by  no  mranfi  certain  that  there  la  here  any  auch  depreaainn  of  the  siirfkce.  Parrot,  who  mk'^mmutA  tfcM 
opinion  in  IMll.  d<H:larca  that  hia  barometricAl  ohaervatinna  made  in  ]tfS9  (Reiae  mm  Ararat)  do  boC  inikslt 
auch  ap}ipnomcnon,  and  ia  diapoaed  to  refer  the  reaulta  of  hia  previoua  nperationa  to  aome  defect  ia  liia  banaa- 
ter.    The  harometrical  obaervationa  of  Hamboldt,  Roae,  and  Ehrenberg  do  not  ahow  any  dfpwaiOM.— Am.  ■».] 

[tKlaproth  aeeros  to  have  proved  that  the  Huna,  Avara,  and  Hangariana,  who  «^**"*"»*ntil  anek  tcrrlMa  lav^K 
in  Rurope,  ware  not  Mongol,  bat  Pinniah  tribea.— Am.  Eo.] 
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and  on  their  ruin  erected  a  new  empire,  as  splendid  as  that  which  he  had  subverted.  He 
conquered  Persia,  overcame  and  made  prisoner  the  proud  Bajazet,  and  crushed  for  a  ^me 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turkish  Roumelian  kingdom.  But  India  was  the  most  splendid  and 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  house  of  Timur,  and,  under  the  title  of  M(^l  emperors,  thev 
reigned  over  it,  long  after  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  obliged  them  to  quit  hold  of  their 
original  seats. 

In  the  last  two  great  revolutions  the  conquerors  had  belonged  to  the  race  of  Mogul  or 
Mongol  ;*  but  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  who  had  begun  the  career  of  conquest,  again  appeared 
on  the  field.  Pouring  in  vast  bodies  from  the  least  known  part  of  interior  Asia,  they  over- 
ran all  the  fine  country  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  grand 
range,  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  separates  Tartary  from  Cabul.  They  have  not  as  yet  made 
any  attempt  to  pass  that  barrier,  or  to  grasp  any  of  the  southern  sceptres  of  Asia.  These 
tribes,  indeed,  have  never  been  united  under  one  head,  but  have  been  divided  into  several 
distinct  monarchies,  of  which  the  most  powerfiil  and  flourishing  are  those  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara on  the  Oxus,  and  of  Kokan  on  the  Jaxartes. 

Eastern  Tartary,  meantime,  had  eflfected  by  conquest  an  important  revolution.  China,  the 
most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  had  remained  to  them  after 
every  other  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  but  at  length  they  were  so  far  weakened 
by  ease  and  prosperity,  that  even  that  timid  nation  succeeded  in  driving  them  out,  and  re- 
establishing a  native  dynasty.  This  was  a  situation,  however,  in  which  China  was  not 
destined  long  to  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Mandsnurs  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  under  their  yoke.  To  the  empire  thus  formed  were  speedily  annexed,  not  only  the  origi- 
nal conquering  state,  but  the  whole  of  Mongolia  as  &r  as  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
all  the  interior  countries  of  Tartary  to  Beloor  Tagh  and  the  boundary  of  the  Uzbeks.  Over 
all  these  countries  China  has  established  a  very  mild  sway,  leaving  the  internal  administra- 
tion almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  not  scrupling  to  procure  the  submission 
and  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  paying  rather  than  receiving  an  annual 
tribute. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  government  of  all  the  Tartar  races  presents  a  singular  phenomenon.  This  bold  and 
rude  people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance,  are  yet  subject  to  a  despotism 
as  complete  as  that  established  in  Turkey  or  Hindostan.  As  this  cannot  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  any  thing  timid  or  effeminate  in  their  nature,  it  must  arise  fix)m  some  other  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind.  The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a  civilised  country, 
lead  their  flocks  through  remote  and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their  days  in  peaceful 
seclusion.  They  move  from  place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  united  for  some  purpose 
either  of  war  or  plunder.  It  has  been  always  found  necessary  that  the  leader  of  a  military 
enterprise  sliould  be  invested  with  discretionary  powers.     The  habitual  exercise  of  these 

Eowers,  with  the  attaclunent  and  admiration  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  followers  whom 
e  had  guided  with  success  in  a  series  of  such  expeditions,  give  him,  by  degrees,  a  perma- 
nent claim  to  supreme  authority.  The  same  tendency  is  greatly  aided  by  th6  superstition 
incident  to  a  barbarous  people,  whose  creeds,  all  derived  from  the  south,  are  accommodated 
to  the  system  of  absolute  power  there  prevalent.  Under  the  character  of  molli^  and  of 
lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  and  rule.  Although,  however,  every  thing  in 
these  states  owns  the  supremo  law  of  tlie  sovereign,  minute  inspection  discovers  in  the  in- 
ferior branches  indications  of  aristocratic  and  even  of  popular  influence.  Each  nation  is 
formed  by  an  aggregation  of  clans  or  oorooghs^  the  members  of  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  strong  hereditary  tics.  Over  each  ooroogh  is  a  chief,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer's 
account,  is,  in  Tartary  as  well  as  in  Cabul,  elected  in  many  instances  by  the  body  of  the 
clan.  This  chief  administers  all  its  internal  affairs,  and  arranges  the  quotas  of  tribute  and 
military  service  exacted  by  the  general  government.  The  general  heads  of  clans,  however, 
do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  or  claim  the  right  of  exercising  any  regular  control  over  the 
measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  vast  tracts  under  Chinese  dominion,  composing  about  two-thirds  of  all  Tartary,  are 
subject  in  a  manner  to  despotism  over  despotism.  The  people  are  despotically  ruled  by  their 
native  prince,  while  he  is  held  in  complete  thraldom  through  the  military  occupation  of  his 
territory  by  a  foreign  power.  Yet  the  sway  of  this  great  empire  is  said  to  be  singularly 
mild,  and  even  auspicious  to  the  rude  realms  over  which  it  extends.  It  prevents  their  bloody 
internal  contests,  their  roving  propensities,  their  predatory  habits;  it  promotes  the  influence 
of  order  and  industry.  In  the  flourishing  districts  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  it  is  even  said 
to  have  generated  such  an  attachment  among  its  subject  tribes,  that,  far  firom  feeling  any 
inclination  to  shake  olf*  the  yoke,  they  would  even  fight  with  zeal  in  its  cause. 

The  military  force  of  all  the  Tartar  states  consists  of  cavalry,  which  for  the  strength  of 

•  [Timiir  \vh«  not  a  Mnncol.  hut  a  Turk.  Th<>  princei  of  Delhi,  hif  aucceaon,  commonly  called  the  Grand  Mo- 
ftH.  wer«?.  ther«>rnrp,  of  Turkish  and  not  of  Monifolian  deicent.  The  iuTadera,  who  drove  OQt  the  deaceodanta 
of  Ttmur  frroii  Turke«tan,  were,  an  ii  stated  in  the  text,  Tarkiah  tiibea.— Am.  Ed.] 
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the  horaesi  the  hardihood  of  the  troops,  their  endurance  of  fittigue,  and  even  their  Talour  in 
a  tumultuary  shock  of  battle,  are  scarcely  equalled,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  If  Bokhan, 
Koka^  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Independent  Tartary,  were  united  under  one  head,  they 
would  muster  about  dOO,(N)0  such  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  well  conditioned,  and  might 
renew  the  ages  of  Tartar  conquest  Yet  a  mere  tumultuary  host  of  this  nature,  without 
infantry  and  without  artillery,  would  probably,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  force  eithflr 
European,  or  trained  afler  the  numner  of  Europe,  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  contest. 

As  Tartary  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  states,  connected  only  by  the  genenl 
similarity  of  institutions  and  habits,  the  details  of  the  power,  revenue,  and  fidminirtralMB 
of  each,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  must  be  given  under  the  local  eectioo. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Tartary,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a  poor  country,  scarcely  affording  to  a  thin  Pppo- 
lation  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  luxury  it  does  not  produce ;  and  it  aflndi 
few  others  for  which  they  could  be  received  in  exchange.  Whatever  of  splendour  has  abona 
in  the  courts  of  Karakorum  or  Samarcand,  has  been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  eflb- 
minate  possessors  in  southern  Asia.  Conquest,  indeed,  no  longer  enriches  Tartary ;  bat  tba 
plunder  of  caravans,  or  the  booty  swept  together  in  long  chepaos,  or  forays,  forma  still  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieflaips. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  favoured  districts  there  are  fixed  tribes  iriio 
cultivate  the  ground,  the  general  aspect  of  modem  as  of  ancient  Scythia,  is  that  of  a  pis- 
toral  region.  The  horse  is  tlie  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  which 
this  region  is  so  famous,  display  neither  the  elegance,  the  airy  lightness,  nor  the  almost  pr^ 
tematural  swiftness  of  the  Arabian  steed.  They  are  inferior  in  these  respects  even  to  those 
of  Persia  and  the  Deccan.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  bodies  and  lar;^  limbu 
Their  merit  consists  in  what  is  called  bottom ;  in  the  power  of  making  immense  foanep^ 
without  pause  or  fatigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  at  the  long  run,  their  swifter 
adversaries.  According  to  Mr.  Eraser,  their  powers  of  endurance  on  these  long  expeditioiis 
are  by  no  means  promoted  by  setting  out  in  good  condition.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  are 
studiously  reduced,  till  they  become  almost  skeletons,  and  their  flesh  feels  like  marble ;  aftar 
which  they  will  perform  continued  journeys  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  without  injmy. 
They  form  a  regular  article  of  trade,  and  are  in  great  demand  for  the  cavalrv  of  Persia  m 
India.  They  are  used,  however,  not  merely  as  instruments  of  war  and  phmder,  but  also  flbr 
economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Horse-flesh,  from  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the 
other,  is  the  standing  dish ;  and  mares'  milk,  fermented  into  a  liquor  called  Arotcmtft,  ii 
almost  the  only  liquor  used  fbr  convivial  purposes.  The  other  animals  of  Tartary  are  mora 
local,  and  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Eastern  Tartary  has  in  the  south, 
the  yak,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-rat  of  Thi&t;  in  the  north,  the  fur-bearing  animals  of 
Siberia ;  but  ncitlier  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districts. 

The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not  xnateriaDr 
differ  from  those  of  Europe :  in  the  soutliem  and  milder  tracts  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet ;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield 
any  grain  except  oats.  On  the  declivities,  however,  of  the  great  chain  which  sepsiatei 
Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  found  some  valuable  and  peculiar  products ;  the  rhubarb,  so  usefid 
as  a  medicine,  and  which  has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  the  same  ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  ginseng,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  valued  among  as,  is  in  duBi 
and  Tartary  held  of  sovereign  virtue. 

Manu&ctures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  though  here^  m 
everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  fbr  internal  consomptioa.  AnnQg 
these,  the  principal  are  felt,  coarse  woollens,  and  skins,  particularly  of  sheep,  mxiaadf 
prepared. 

Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a  scale  not  quite  so  limited ;  resting,  indeedy  on 
other  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  veij  small  amount  These 
wide  open  plains  have  in  all  ages  formed  the  route  of  communication  between  Eastern  uA 
Western,  and  of  late  between  Northern  and  Southern,  Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  nrolti- 
plied  obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and  the  more  deadly  impediment  <^  barbaraos 
nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans  proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchanged  the 
products  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  then, 
they  proceed  in  large  bodies,  w^ell  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  throogh 
whose  territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  enoooiafe 
this  system  of  transit  Even  in  the  second  century,  we  find  Ptolemy  describing  an  immense 
caravan  route  across  Asia  fix)m  Byzantium  to  the  fh)ntier  of  China,  and  which  probably  e»> 
isted  long  before,  though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  writers.  This  route  varies  with 
the  disturbed  or  peaceful  state  of  the  countries  which  it  traverses ;  but  its  frvoarite  pomfei 
of  rendezvous  seem  to  be  Herat  (ancient  Aria),  Balkh  (Bactria),  and,  above  all,  Yarnnd 
situated  on  the  line  which  separates  Eastern  from  Western  Tartary.  The  tract  beyond  may 
be  considered  almost  as  unknown  land,  since  it  has  been  but  loosely  described  bf  one  or  two 
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travellers,  whose  narratives  are  several  centuries  old.  They  mention  Elhoten,  Koutche, 
Tur&n,  and  Hami,  as  important  points  to  be  passed ;  but  this  route  is  rende^  arduous  by 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  great  desert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi,  which  extends  here  for  a  vast 
distance  from  north-east  to  south-west  Of  late,  the  Russians  have  opened  a  great  trade 
across  Independent  Tartary.  They  have  annual  caravans  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  a  com- 
mercial route,  which  Britain  vainly  attempted  to  open,  for  several  centuries ;  and  these  cara- 
vans, it  is  said,  consist  frequently  of  dO,000  men.  They  frequent  also  the  fkirs  of  Yarkand, 
and  some  of  them  have  even  been  seen  in  those  of  Thibet  From  all  that  part  of  Tartary, 
however,  which  is  shbject  to  China,  they  are  rigidly  excluded.  The  only  communication 
between  the  empires  is  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Maimatchin  on  the 
Chinese,  and  Kiakhta  on  the  Russian  side.  Here  the  conmiodities  of  the  respective  empires 
are  exchanged,  under  those  strict  regulations  by  which  China  limits  all  her  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  Tartary  consists  in  its  horses,  the  superior  qualities  of  which 
b&ve  already  been  noticed.  There  is  a  small,  stout,  hard-working  breed,  selling  from  51.  to 
101.  apiece,  exported  to  Cabul,  and  some  parts  of  India,  for  purposes  of  husbuidry.  The 
large  war-horse  of  Turkestan  has  been  always  in  request  for  the  cavalry,  of  which  the 
armies  in  Hindostan  and  all  the  south  of  Asia  chiefly  consist  The  demand,  however,  has 
been  much  diminished  in  India  by  the  prevalence  of  the  English,  whose  troops  consist  chiefly 
of  in&ntry,  and  whose  officers  prefer  Arabian  horses. 

Sect.  VL— CtviZ  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  tribes  roving  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Tartary  cannot  be  esti- 
mated from  any  precise  data,  nor  can  a  loose  conjecture  on  the  subject  be  hazarded  with 
mach  chance  of  coming  near  the  truth.  The  population  of  Bokhara  has  been  stated  at 
a,000,000,  that  of  Kokan  at  the  same,  that  of  Balkh  at  1,000,000.  Badakshan,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghise  territory,  and  other  minor  divisions,  may  raise  the  whole  of  Independent  Tartary, 
perhaps,  to  somewhat  above  10,000,000.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary,  we 
are  destitute  of  all  positive  data ;  but  if  we  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  prevail  between  the 
extent  and  population,  we  must  allow  to  this  portion  double  the  number.  Against  this  allow- 
ance, it  may  be  argued,  that  Eastern  Tartary  contains  immense  tracts  of  desert,  and  thinly 
inhabited  country.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  these  are  more  extensive  than  in  its 
western  regions ;  and  our  accounts  of  it,  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  imperfect,  represent 
Tarious  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Under  these  views,  we  might  guess  the 
entire  population  of  Tartary  at  about  30,000,000. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  various  tribes 
who  inhabit  this  immense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  peculiarities  fit)m  each 
other.  The  Mongols,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  and  ravage,  both  under  their 
own  name  and  the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on 
the  north  upon  the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Their  visage  is  strange,  and  almost  deformed; 
broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly  depressed,  small  and  keen 
black  eyes,  bending  obliquely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provision  of  black 
hair  upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  Their  persons  are  somewhat  diminutive,  spare, 
muscular,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  ride  are  more  distinguished 
for  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmucks,  theKalkas,  the  Eluths,  the  Bursts, 
may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  thehr 
early  conquest  of  Persia,  and  for  their  possession  of  Constantinople,  are  a  much  handsomer 
race.  They  have  short  and  stout  persons ;  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not 
twisted  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Their  features  cannot  thys  be  considered  as  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  European  ideas ;  but  as  they  have  none  of  the  Mongol  deformities,  and,  instead  of  the 
dark-yellow  tint  of  the  latter,  have  clear  and  ruddy  complexions,  their  beauty  is  celebrated 
by  the  poets  of  Asia.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Kuz- 
zauks.  The  Mandshurs  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  features,  with  a 
fairer  complexion ;  but,  according  to  Pallas,  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tungoses. 
Although  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  these  races,  yet  the  same  wan- 
dering, pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  division  into  tribes;  and  the  absolute  sway  of  their 
khans,  unite  in  fixinj^  a  similar  character  on  all  the  nations  who  bear  the  name  of  Tartar. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Tartars  very  various  reports  have  been  given,  according 
to  the  relation  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in  war,  and 
there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  on  a  more  dreadful  and  barbarous  system.  The  "scourge 
of  God,"  the  "  terror  of  mankind,"  are  the  appellations  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
nei^hbourinij  empiros.  General  extermination,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  what  they 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resistance;  and  this  is  mitigated 
only  when  a  profit  can  be  made  by  carrying  off  captives,  and  selling  them  as  slaves.  It  was 
said  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timour,  that  they  saw  before  them  a  fruitful  kingdom,  and 
left  behind  them  a  solitary  desert  It  was  their  boast,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  proudest 
capitals,  that  they  iiad  reduced  them  to  such  a  state,  that  a  horse  mi^^t  pass  over  their  site 
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without  stumbling^.  A  picture  greatly  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  drawn  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  Tartars,  even  when  they  were  spreading  elsewhere  the  widest  desolation,  dis- 
playing, in  their  domestic  life  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  simplici^  and 
amiable  virtues  of  the  pastoral  age.  They  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hospitable ;  quarreb  are 
rare,  seldom  produce  fighting,  and  scarcely  ever  bloodshed.  Compared  with  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese,  they  are  frank,  sincere,  and  honest ;  and  though  they  make  even  peaceable 
strangers  feel  the  influence  of  a  national  pride,  noiurished  by  Uie  recollection  of  so  many  vie* 
tories,  yet  they  protect  them,  and  treat  them  with  courtesy. 

Two  religions  divide  Tartary,  and  are  professed  with  zeal  through  different  portians.  AH 
its  eastern  regions  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doctrines,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Grand 
Lama ;  wliile,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Oxus  were  conquered  by  the  arms  a|id  instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the  calipbi, 
they  have  remained  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  creed.  Under  the  former  system,  the  little 
tribes  of  Eastern  Asia  have  minor  lamas,  exercising  a  mingled  spiritual  and  tempoiml  juri^ 
diction,  though  not  holding  a  supreme  sway  in  either  capacity.  The  original  T™rlhi^ 
system,  also,  here  seems  combined  with  ruder  features ;  particularly  magic,  sorcery,  tii 
similar  modes  of  deluding  the  i&^orant  wanderers  of  the  desert  In  the  west,  again,  Blsbiv 
mctanism  seems  to  be  professed  in  greater  purity,  and  with  stronger  bigotry,  thui  in  almoii 
any  other  of  the  numerous  regions  where  it  reigns. 

The  learning  of  Tartary  is  little  known,  and  is  at  best  only  a  reflected  light  from  tii» 
southern  regions  of  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  China.  Yet  the  country  is  by  no  means  invdlfed 
in  that  thick  darkness  which  the  name  Tartar  suggests  to  an  European  ear.  In  all  the 
Mahometan  states,  some  of  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are  very  widely  diflused;  ad 
the  few  great  cities  contain  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  sciences,  on  as  extensive  a  saJe 
as  those  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  sciences  there  taught  form  a  contracted  and  mooastio 
circle,  nearly  similar  to  what  was  professed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Commenli* 
ries  upon  the  Koran  take  the  lead  of  every  other  class  of  literature ;  and  as  that  rude  com- 
position is  the  standard  of  Mussulman  law  as  well  as  theology,  the  science  of  jurisprudenoe 
can  never  assume  any  liberal  aspect.  Astronomy  appears  merely  under  the  chancter  of 
astrology ;  medicine  has  lost  all  the  lustre  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Avicenna ;  and,  periupi^ 
the  only  solid  parts  of  knowledge  retained  of  those  which  were  taught  in  the  scoodls  of 
Bagdad,  are  arithmetic,  and  the  branches  of  practical  mathematics. 

Architecture,  in  a  country  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  movable,  can 
never  be  expected  to  make  much  process.  The  great  capitals  are  decorated  with  ^"^"ff-^t 
edifices,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Persia;  but  none  of  these  have  attained  any  great  celofarity. 
The  regular  abode  of  all  native  Tartars  is  the  tent,  carried  from  place  to  place  with  ths 
tribe  or  encampment  The  Tartar  tent  is  much  more  commodious  tlian  that  rormed  c^  Uick 
cloth,  which  is  used  in  Cabul  or  Thibet  It  is  framed  of  close  lath  or  wickerwork,  oovend 
with  felt,  and  terminating  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  These,  which  are  often  lane 
and  lofly,  are  placed  on  wagons,  and  conveyed  fix)m  place  to  place,  suggesting  the  idee  of  a 
moving  city.  A  camp  or  migratory  village  is  called  onool,  and  consbta  usually  of  tnm 
twenty  to  fifty  tents. 

The  dress  of  the  Tartars  differs  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is  chiefly 
adjusted  for  the  production  of  that  comfortable  warmth  which  the  climate  renders  deainble. 
The  Turks  wear  a  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  a  silken-woollen  tunic,  tied  with  a  girdle,  aai 
over  it  a  gown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt  The  national  head-dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  dnvn^ 
in  general,  over  a  calpak,  or  pointed  cap.  Boots  are  worn  at  all  times  by  all  classes,  poor 
and  rich,  men  and  women,  but  the  rich  have  them  of  a  sort  of  light  leather,  without  soles 
or  heels,  forming  rather  a  species  of  leather  stocking,  over  which  shoes  must  be  worn  whes 
they  go  out  Every  man  has  a  knife  hanging  from  his  girdle.  The  women  wear  nearly  tlia 
same  garments  as  the^en,  but  longer,  and  mrow  a  robe  of  silk  or  cotton  over  all.  Thej 
delight  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  like  the  Chinese. 
In  Mongolia,  slieepskins,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the  hair  inwards,  are  consideTed 
the  most  comfortable  protection  against  the  cold ;  and  some  furs,  though  not  of  the  finest 
kind,  from  either  Tartary  or  Siberia,  are  added. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Tartars  is  horse-flesh,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  all  other 
nations.  The  varied  delicacies  which  cover  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Persia  and  Hindostan 
are  considered  by  them  as  very  insipid  when  compared  with  a  stew  of  this  coarse  aliment 
Horses  there,  as  oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  but  their 
limited  number,  and  the  higher  services  to  which  a  large  proportion  must  be  put,  place  this 
delicacy,  in  a  groat  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  They  can  enjoy  it  only  oocip 
sionally  in  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  pasture  obliges  the  camp  to  kill  such  as  they  am 
unublo  to  subsist.  Among  the  wandering  trilMss,  however,  an  anixnal  diet  must  prepooderatei 
both  firom  its  abundance  and  the  want  of  any  otlier ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  anove  most 
valued  kind,  recourse  is  had  chiefly  to  mutton.  To  the  horse,  the  Tartars  are  also  indebted 
for  thoir  most  national  and  characteristic  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  fermented  into 
an  intoxicating  drink,  called  koumiss,  which  is  their  favourite  beveragei  and  which  pl^ysiciaiie 
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have  described  as  really  very  palatable  and  wholesome.  The  stern  precept  of  the  Koran  is, 
by  a  Tartar  interpretation,  not  considered  as  applying  to  this  exhilarating  fluid,  in  which  the 
Turks,  notwithstanding  general  habits  of  sobriety,  indulge  nearly  to  the  utmost  extent  in 
which  it  can  be  procured.  They  use  also  bouza,  a  thin  acidulous  liouor,  made  from  grain, 
and  which  is  likewise  much  drunk  in  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa.  They  break&st  on  tea, 
which,  afler  the  mode  of  Thibet,  they  make  into  a  thick  liquid,  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Mandshuria, 

The  most  eastern  division  of  Tartary,  or  the  country  of  the  Mandshurs,  forming  the  inter- 
val between  China  and  Siberia,  and  bordered  by  the  Eastern  Pacific,  is  still  less  known  tlian 
most  of  its  other  regions.  We  scarcely  know  it  at  all,  unless  by  Chinese  descriptions,  which 
are  in  general  meagre  and  pompous.  It  presents  generally  a  different  aspect  fiim  those 
immense  and  naked  plains  which  characterise  the  centre  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  be  diversi- 
fied by  rugged  and  broken  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  separated  by 
▼alleys,  many  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  possess  considerable 
fertility.  Their  recesses  are  filled  with  wild  beasts  of  a  formidable  chimicter,  and  in  such 
crowds  as  to  render  travelling  dangerous.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  most  &voured  spots ; 
the  prevalent  culture  is  that  of  oats,  elsewhere  scarcely  an  Asiatic  grain.  The  product  most 
▼alued  abroad  is  the  ginseng,  the  universal  medicine  in  the  eye  of  the  Chinese,  who  boast 
that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  possible  for  him  to  become  so.  It  grows  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  appeared  to  La  Perouse  covered 
with  magnificent  forests,  but  abandoned  to  nature;  a  singular  circumstance  in  a  region 
■o  closely  bordering  on  the  over-cultivated  and  crowded  empire  of  China.  The  few  inhabit- 
ants do  not  even  hold  any  intercourse  with  its  civilised  districts ;  but  subsist  on  fishing,  and 
live  entirely  independent,  but  display  a  mild  and  excellent  disposition.  The  great  river 
Amoor,  after  rising  in  Mongolia,  traverses  the  whole  of  this  province,  receiving  from  the 
aouth  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Usuri  and  the  Songari.  It  abounds  with  fish  of  the  finest 
kinds,  of  which  the  sturgeon,  in  particular,  is  found  in  matchless  abundance  and  perfection. 
The  lands  upon  this  shore  ouglit  also,  it  should  seem,  to  possess  ample  capacities  of  culture. 
Yet  they  are  occupied  merely  by  tribes  of  poor  and  wandering  fishermen,  and  for  a  great 
extent,  near  the  mouth,  are  almost  a  complete  desert  The  very  few  towns  that  exist  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  defended  by  Tartar  garrisons.  North  of  the  Anooor,  the  country 
is  Siberian,  and  is  filled  with  a  race  of  hunters,  who  find  many  valuable  fiir-beanng  animals, 
among  which  the  sable  is  conspicuous. 

The  Mandshurs  are  by  no  means  wholly  destitute  of  civilisation.  They  poeseas  even  a 
language  and  writing,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any  other  nation 
of  central  Asia.  The  language  is  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  smoothness,  which  forbids 
two  consonants  ever  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other ;  by  a  copiousness  almost  unrivalled ; 
by  the  very  varied  inflections,  particularly  of  the  verb.  Phildogists  have  traced  in  it  analo- 
gies with  the  languages  of  Southern  Asia,  and  even  with  the  cognate  dialects  of  Europe. 
This  refinement,  however,  seems  to  belong  rather  to  some  other  era,  or  to  have  been  imports 
ed  from  some  other  region ;  for  the  impression  which  Sir  George  Staunton  received  of  these 
Tartars,  immediately  atlcr  he  had  crossed  the  Great  Wall,  was  that  of  a  very  rude  people. 
Their  persons  were  tall  and  robust ;  but  their  countenances  were  less  expressive  than  those 
of  the  Chinese ;  their  manners  were  comparatively  rude  and  unpolished ;  the  same  strict 
order  and  police  were  not  maintained ;  and  beggars,  who  are  never  tolerated  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  swarmed  on  ail  the  roads.  They  were  so  rational  as  not  to  have  adopted  the  ridicu- 
lous and  injurious  system  of  cramping  the  female  feet  On  the  whole,  though  the  Tartar 
lords  hold  a  high  and  even  ruling  place  at  the  court  of  China,  the  nation  in  general  is  de- 
pressed under  the  a^cndcncy  of  the  conquered  state,  all  whose  institutions  have  been  adopt* 
ed  entire  by  the  government 

The  province  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  is  called  Kirin-Oula, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name.  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  is  Zheholl  or  Gehol, 
the  summer  residence  and  hunting-seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  gardens  here  are 
roost  superb  and  extonsivc,  occupying  a  large  expanse  of  ground  tastefully  ornamented.  The 
province,  however,  which  is  reported  to  contain  the  greatest  extent  of  productive  land  is 
that  of  Sliin  Yang,  or  I^aotong,  bordering  on  Corea.  There  are  cities  bearing  each  of  these 
names,  and  of  considerable  extent.  This  district  is  even  reported  to  carry  on  the  manufiu;- 
ture  of  a  species  of  ornamented  paper,  in  request  at  Peking.  The  northern  region,  watered 
by  the  Amoor,  bears  the  title  of  Tzitzikar,  or  Mandshur  Proper,  being  the  original  seat  of 
that  conquering  nice.  Its  towns,  Tzitzikar,  Nimgouta,  and  Saghalien  Oula,  are  poor,  and 
of  middling  extent.  On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  the  district  of  Solon,  inhabited  by  a  rude  race 
of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it ;  and  farther  to  the  east  is  Daouria,  peopled  by  a 
mingled  race  of  Mandshurs  and  Mongols. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Tartary  does  not,  at  any  point,  fiice  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 
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It  has,  parallel  to  it,  a  chain  of  great  islands,  or  rather  a  continuous  extent  of  cootiDeiit, 
penetrated  at  different  points  by  narrow  straits,  and  extending  for  about  twenty  degrees  from 
north  to  south.  The  three  greatest  of  these  islands  compose  the  empire  of  Japan,  the  im- 
portance of  which  claims  a  separate  description,  and  which  is  divided  from  Ana  \y  a  broad 
expanse  of  sea.  Japan  has  only  a  narrow  strait  between  it  and  the  island  of  Jeiso  or 
Matsmai,  which,  with  the  neighhouring  one  of  Saghalien,  suggested  to  the  early  navigaton 
the  idea  of  an  immense  extent  of  continent  stretching  indef&iitely  to  the  east  and  north. 
The  observations  of  Perouse  and  Broughton  have  established  it  to  be  an  island,  extending 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.  All  the  level  coasts  adjacent  to  their  own 
territory  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese ;  but  the  rugged  tracts  in  the 
centre  and  north  arc  still  held  by  the  natives.  A  strait,  as  narrow  as  that  which  parts  JeMO 
from  Japan,  interposes  on  the  northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of 
Saghalien,  which,  for  a  space  of  about  700  miles,  faces  the  eastern  coast  of  Tartary.  It  hia 
now,  indeed,  become  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not  Etiropen 
navigators  have  traced  on  the  south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  and  <m  the  north 
the  Siy  of  Do  Castries ;  but  they  have  left  in  the  middle  a  space  unexplored,  where  the 
natives  report  that  Saghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  so  small  tbit 
fishermen  drag  their  boats  across  it.  This  isthmus,  if  it  exist,  is  perhaps  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  Amoor,  which  here  terminates  its  courm. 
Although  the  maps  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  represent  Saghalien  as  entirely  insular,  yet 
the  want  of  current,  and  the  freshness  of  the  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  enspected 
isthmus,  seem  to  give  a  greater  weight  to  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saglialicn,  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a  peculiar  race,  called 
the  Ainos,  who  possess  a  physical  character  entirely  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Tartary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking  this,  have  given  Tery  few 
pculiculars  of  tlieir  actual  outward  appearance,  except  that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a 
more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of  any  other  race ;  a  fact  which,  though  Kruaenateta 
has  doubted  it,  seems  to  have  a  great  predominance  of  testimony  in  its  favour.  Their  oeco> 
pations  rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human  society.  They  are  unacquainted  either 
with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive  their  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chtHL 
Yet  Perouse  remarked  among  them  a  degree  of  reflection  and  information  superior  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  civilised  country.  He  did  not  consider,  that 
these  precarious  and  adventurous  employments,  requiring  invention  and  ingenuity  to  be 
always  on  the  stretch,  give  much  more  scope  to  the  intellectual  Acuities  than  the  routina 
task  of  an  European  labourer.  Their  moral  attributes  he  praises  in  still  more  unqualified 
terms ;  reprcscntmg  them  as  mild,  peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  attached  to  eadi  other. 
The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  with  fish,  among  which  whales  in  considerable  numbers  reach  the  coaat 
of  Jesso.  They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  for  trade  with  wtigiw  at 
a  distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intercourse  is  with  Japan,  and 
the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Mongolia, 

On  the  western  limit  of  Mandshur  Tartary  commence  the  almost  bonndleae  plaint 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  who  extend  for  nearly  fifty  degrees  of  longitude  aa  ftr  aa  the 
Lake  of  Balkash  or  Palcati.  In  the  central  portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  ia  the 
Desert  of  Shamo,  or  Cobi,  which  extends  almost  entirely  across  it.  According  to  the  beat 
of  those  imperfec,  accounts  which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  aooCb- 
west  to  north-east,  separating  like  a  great  inland  sea  the  countries  upon  which  it  boideim. 
According  to  the  report  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  crossed,  like  the  African  deserts,  by  caiavam 
with  camels ;  and  the  real  terrors  of  the  journey  are  heightened  by  superstitioiia  alarms 
natural  to  those  who  find  themselves  bewildered  in  the  depth  of  such  an  awful  aolitode. 
The  traveller  who  chanced  to  straggle  from  the  main  body  imagined  that  he  heard  a  aound« 
sometimes  like  that  of  the  march  of  a  caravan,  sometimes  like  that  of  music  and  warlike  in- 
struments echoing  through  the  air ;  when,  following  these  delusive  indicatkxns,  he  was  led 
astray  into  some  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  situation.  The  only  precise  account  of  it  ia 
given  by  the  Russian  embassies  to  China,  particularly  that  of  Lange,  narrated  Iw  BdL 
Though  a  month  was  spent  in  crossing  it,  the  breadth  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  400 
miles.  The  ground  was  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  which,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
saline  quality  of  the  soil,  maintained  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  could  have  been  anp- 
posed.  There  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  springs  and  lakes,  but  the  water  ia  ao 
brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable ;  so  that  a  single  pure  spring  which  occurred*  taated  aa 
delicious  as  burgundy  or  champagne.  A  space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  immediately  beyod 
the  Chinese  wall  was  composed  of  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  formed  into  waves  twenty  feet 
hi^h,  and  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest  labour.  The  gnmnd  nUmg 
this  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  even  value.  " 

All  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thianchan, 
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ed  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the  Mongols: 
This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour  over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
desolation.  They  are  split  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  separate  from  each  other,  generally 
hostile,  and  incapable  of  combining  for  any  common  object  They  have  been  made  to  own 
the  sovereignty  of  China ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute, 
leaves  them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  shall  leave  it  un- 
molested. Even  this  is  not  accomplished  witliout  the  payment  of  a  small  salary  or  tribute 
to  their  chiefs.  There  is  not  even  any  effective  prohibition  against  the  practice  of  waging 
private  war  with  each  other ;  though,  when  this  threatens  to  reach  any  serious  or  perilous 
height,  a  force  is  levied  and  sent  out,  by  whose  influence  terms  of  accommodation  are  dic- 
tated. The  physical  features  of  the  Mongols  have  been  already  described.  In  their  character 
they  are  rough,  roaming,  warlike ;  but  in  domestic  intercourse,  frank,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
Their  main  pride  consists  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed 
to  show  a  wonderful  degree  of  dexterity.  They  do  not  attempt  to  rival  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  Turkish  horses,  but  prefer  those  which  are  swift,  hardy,  and  serviceable.  They  have 
trained  them  to  stop  in  tlieir  most  rapid  career,  and  to  face,  without  fear,  the  fiercest  animals. 
As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss  can  be  commanded  only  to  a  limited  extent,  they 
supply  their  place  witli  cows,  and  with  that  species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed 
entirely  of  fat,  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  For  amusement,  they  hunt 
deer  and  a  few  sables ;  but  find  little  opportunity  for  fishing.  Amidst  all  the  privations  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  they  manifest  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  they 
have  lamas,  feigned  or  fancied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose  places  is  immediately  sup- 
plied afler  death  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body  animated  by  the  same  soul.  They 
have  also  gheims  (gy longs),  or  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  ceremonies  are  conducted; 
and  these  ceremonies  are  observed,  as  in  Thibet,  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  cele- 
brated under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianity.  This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however, 
though  reverenced  and  handsomely  supported,  is  far  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dig- 
nity as  in  Thibet.  The  warlike  chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such 
rude  tribes. 

The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  most  numerous  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and 
they  occupy  all  the  western  portion  of  the  region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  In  form, 
manners,  and  religion,  they  present  scarcely  any  distinction.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  government  than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The 
khans  of  the  different  ooroghs,  or  tribes,  meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  great  khan 
of  the  Calmucks.  They  boast  of  their  country  as  uiat  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted 
8o  celebrated  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  they  even  <;laim  the  great 
Zingis  as  their  countryman.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  made  them- 
selves completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central  Tartary,  including  the  southern 
countries  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten.  Being  attacked,  however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals, 
confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
unequal  contest,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Beloor. 
The  Mongols,  though  sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals, 
many  of  whom,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  has  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return.  The  whole 
number  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000. 

Other  branches  of  the  same  widely  extended  race  are  the  Kalkas,  called  sometimes  the 
Black  Mongols,  whom  Gerbillon  describes  as,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest 
race  he  ever  saw ;  their  neiglibours  on  the  south,  the  Eluths,  dwelling  round  the  great  lake 
of  Kokonor ;  and  the  Sifans,  divided  into  Black  and  White,  who  occupy  the  head  oi  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  on  whose  sands  are  found  some  grains  of  gold. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Little  Bucharioj  or  Chinese  Turkestan, 

TTie  region  to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great  Desert,  although  of  vast  extent, 
and  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  central  Asia,  has  remained  to  the  modems  almost 
utterly  unknown.  The  narratives  of  Marco  Polo  and  Groez,  the  only  Europeans  who  are 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  it,  and  the  Tartar  histories,  afford  only  a  few  scattered 
notices,  which  can  bo  combined  into  nothing  like  a  regular  survey.  The  appellation  of 
Tangut  appears  to  have  been  extensively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to  this 
region,  whicli  ha.s  vlUo  been  called  Little  Bucharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  According  to 
tlie  report  howover,  of  our  late  Persian  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the  native 
princes,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  This  king- 
dom, in  its  oriirinal  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  the  east  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Beloor. 
It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rival- 
ling the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  descending 
from  the  hiffii  ixjrder  chain ;  the  fields,  carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  of 
grain,  and  the  fruits  are  peculiarly  excellent    It  is  a  tract  redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  the 
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general  desolation  of  Tartary.  At  present,  Cashgar  appears  to  be  floarialuiig  mider  the 
Chinese  sway.  There,  and  in  Yarkand,  both  Mahometan  countries,  the  magii^les  of  that 
profession  administer  justice,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  aflairs,  while  the  Chineae  militery 
officers  called  amdans  collect  the  revenue,  and  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  exclusion  of  strangers  does  not  seem  so  very  rigid  at  this  firontier  as  at  all  the  oCben. 
The  boundary  line  is  guarded  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  at  which  every  package  brought 
by  the  caravans  is  carefully  examined ;  and  permission  is  then  given  to  proceed  to  Cariigar 
and  Yarkand,  where  duties  of  no  very  oppressive  amount  are  exacted. 

Cashgar  is  described  as  a  handsome  and  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  government,  and,  thoagh 
not  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  seat  of  considerable  trade.  A  fine  rmr 
from  the  west  passes  by  it,  and  a  lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  aflfords  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yarkand  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  larger  ud 
still  handsomer  city.  Though  destroyed  by  Abubeker,  the  grandson  of  Timnr,  it  speedib 
regained  its  former  prosperity,  and  now  contains  50,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  mdeed, 
seems  to  ensure  its  continuance  as  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  the  grand  medinm 
of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  of  that  great 
continent  Yarkand,  accordingly,  is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled  with  nnmeroot 
caravanserais  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  arc  kept  by  the  Chinese,  who  wk 
on  benches  in  front  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or.  colleges.  Tlie 
country  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  watered  gaideoi 
and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  other  writers  as  sitoated 
in  Little  Bucharia :  Khoten,  Aksou,  Koutche,  Eelah,  Turfan,  Karachar,  Elchi,  Karia,  Gaama, 
Kargalie,  Yengu,  and  Hissar.  Khoten  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  travels  as  an 
independent  Jkingdom  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  territory,  besides  tbs 
ordinary  products,  is  said  to  contain  a  species  of  marble  and  jasper,  beautifully  variegalei 
with  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  objects,  which  afford  a  material  of  profitable  exchange  with 
China.  Its  temperate  climate  and  fhiitfiil  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vine 
and  the  silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  leanung  of 
Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  lOioten,  and  to  have  flourished  there  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest  At  present,  under  Chinese  swaT»  both 
religions  are  equally  tolerated.  Aksou  is  also  described  by  Fraser  as  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  district  subject  to  Cashgar.  Humboldt  describes  it  as  the  seat  of  an  active  oon- 
merce,  and  gives  general  caravan  routes,  which  pass  through  it  in  diflerent  directkoi. 
Eelah  was  the  Calmuck  capital,  when  that  people  were  the  nilera  of  central  TVutaij ;  it  ii 
perhaps  the  Cialis  of  Groez,  described  by  him  as  a  small  but  well  fortified  city,  conaiderabiy 
to  the  east  of  Cashgar,  but  still  in  dependence  upon  it  Bumes  assigns  it  73,000  inhsliit- 
ants.  Turfan  is  also  mentioned  by  him  as  a  large  and  strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  consMer- 
able  country,  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Cashgar.  No  recent  mentioo«ii 
made  of  Peym,  or  Pojnn,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  ought  to  be  within  the  abofs 
limits.  fWther  to  the  east,  that  traveller  has  described  the  country  of  Lop,  in  whkh 
a  great  lake  where  the  river  of  Cashgar  found  its  termination.  The  city  of  Lop  f 
then  a  rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  that  here  found  the  most  fiivouFable  opportunity  of 
ing  the  Great  Desert  on  their  way  to  China.  Beyond  it,  and  close  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
is  IChamil,  called  Hami  in  the  Chinese  maps,  represented  as  a  peculiarly  fine  ceuntry,  in- 
habited by  a  learned  and  polished  people,  immersed,  however,  in  dissolute  and  voIopCooni 
habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has  been  established  through  Cashgar  and  all  iti 
dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the  ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  I^a.  Peculiar  sopei^ 
stitions,  the  remains,  probably,  of  an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tm^ 
tary.  The  dead  are  oflen  embalmed  in  spices,  and  kept  for  several  yeare  till  the  astinlqger 
has  determined  the  planet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred.  There  are  lodged  aloiif 
with  them  in  the  tomb  painted  representations  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  and  odwr 
objects,  which  it  is  imagined  may  be  useful  to  them  in  the  other  world ;  a  remnant,  pWH 
bably,  of  the  custom  prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes  who  bury  these  objects  tiieBi- 
selves  along  with  their  chiefs. 

* 

SuBSECT.  4. — Turkestan  or  Independent  Tartary, 
Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  great  boundary  chain  of  the  Beloor,  readMS 
westward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  north  hf 
Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  that  of  Kokan,  bodn 
fertile  and  populous  when  compared  with  the  wastes  by  which  they  are  surnxinded ;  both 
filmed  and  ancient  seats  of  empire.  They  are  situated  upon,  and  derive  their  fertility  finn, 
the  two  great  central  rivere;  one  from  the  Oxus,  Gihon,  or  Amoor,  the  other  ftom  the 
Jaxartes,  Sihon,  or  Sirr.  These  states,  with  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  also  an  important  power* 
occupying  the  lower  Gihon,  are  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs. 
Bokhara  forms  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  northern  *»nW  of  the 
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Oxus,  at  about  the  middle  of  that  north-westerly  course  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the  Aral. 
The  principal  cities  and  cultivated  lands,  however,  are  on  the  river  Zurufshan,  or  Kohuk. 
The  population,  by  the  last  Russian  embassy,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great 

Proportion  consists  of  fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating  the  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns.'*'  T^e 
ulk  of  these,  over  all  Independent  Tartary,  as  well  as  Cashgar  and  Cabul,  consist  of  a  race 
called  Taujiks,  apparently  descended  from  an  original  native  people  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway ;  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  and  industrious  habits.  The  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  consists  of  20,000  horse  and  4,000  infantry,  besides  about  50,000  militia.  The 
present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince,  has  wrested  Balkh  fbom  the  chief  of  Koondooz ;  but  the 
only  expeditions  in  which  his  troops  engage  at  present  are  for  the  purpose  of  (plunder,  chiefly 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Khorasan.  On  these  occasions,  the  party  often  ride  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  without  intermission,  till  they  have  reached  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  object  of 
attack.  They  study  to  arrive  in  the  night,  and  watch  the  moment  in  the  morning  when  the 
gates  are  opened  and  the  inhabitants  come  Qut  The  invaders  then  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the 
place,  kill  all  that  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery.  Such  proceedings,  indeed,  arise 
rather  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Tartars,  than  from  any  peculiar  impulse  from  the 
sovereiofn,  in  whose  eyes,  however,  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  consideration,  tliat  the  Per- 
sians are  heretical  Shiahs,  and  therefore,  by  the  holy  and  orthodox  Sunites,  are  justly 
devoted  to  bondage.  The  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation 
is  only  limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  which 
enclose  Bokhara.  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  with  Rus^a.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way  of  Orenburg,  each 
accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camels.  In  winter,  the  Oxus  being  frozen,  they  are  enabled 
to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  desolate 
character  of  the  route,  where  often  neither  provisions  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several 
successive  days.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other 
Eluropean  manufactures ;  the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the  late  Russian  mission,  the  city  of  Bokhara  contains 
70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants.  Burnes  estimates  the  population  at  150,000.  As  usual  in 
Asiatic  cities,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor ;  but  there  is  a  number  of 
mosques,  and  madresses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a  great  seat 
of  Mahometan  learning,  such  as  it  is,  and  government  is  a  liberal  encourager  of  it  The 
city  contains  eighty  madresses,  each  attended  by  from  40  to  300  students.  To  every 
madrcsse  there  is  a  lecturer ;  and  these,  with  the  students,  are  supported  by  funds  consist^ 
ing  chiefly  in  the  rent  of  lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal 
and  charity. 

Farther  up  the  Kohuk,  and  about  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara,  is  Samarcand.  Its 
walls  still  enclose  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles:  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  fniits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 
IVIurad  Bey,  however,  one  of  the  princes,  having  fixed  his  residence  there,  has  of  late  done 
something  for  its  revival.  Here  is  still  found  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Ulugh  Beg, and 
the  mausoleum  of  Timur,  paved  with  green  stone  adorned  with  jewels.  It  is  watched  by 
a  few  attendants,  who  were  liberally  supported  by  the  court  of  Delhi;  but,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  they  are  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  region  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  forms  part  of  the  vast 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Altai,  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefe,  it  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Independent  Tartary.  Under  the  name  of  Bactria,  this  country 
has,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  f^t.  It  has  been, 
in  a  manner,  the  link  connecting  together  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  worlds  of  Asia;  the 
main  point  of  union  between  them.  Under  the  auspices  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria  was  formed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  and  even  after  its  fall  retain- 
ed some  marked  traces  of  civilization.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  when  a  commercial  route 
had  been  opened  across  Asia  as  far  as  China,  Bactria  was  the  grand  rendezvous,  before 
entering  the  bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to  the  dreadful  sway  of  the 
Mongol  warriors,  wha«c  southward  track  to  conquest  lay  across  the  Bactrian  territory,  that 
unfortunate  district  became  exposed  to  accumulated  disasters.  It  is  subject  at  present  to 
the  king  of  Bokhara.  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  un- 
rivalled antiquity,  which  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Only  one  corner  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  enclose  is  now  inhabited, 
and,  according  to  Bumes,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  about  360  villages.  This  fertility  is  pro- 
duced, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  numerous  waters  which 

•  f  BurnpR  c«tiiiiatet<  the  population  of  Bokhara,  in  which  h«  indodea  Balkh,  at  1,000,000  aoola.— An.  Ed.] 
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descend  from  the  southem  side  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains ;  a  sinffle  canal  derived  from 
which  is  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  90002.  sterling.  As  this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  the 
countiy  to  the  north  declines  into  those  sterile  and  naked  plains  which  compose  the  greater 
part  of  Tartary. 

The  tracts  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartcs  partake  of  the  rudest  character  of  Tartary, 
and  are  occupied  only  by  bands  of  wandering  Turkmana  The  waters  of  the  latter  river, 
however,  fertilise  the  kingdom  of  Kokan  and  Ferganah,  similar  in  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment to  Bokhara.  Oiner  Khan,  a  Maliometan  prince,  cultivates  peace,  and  is  mild  and 
beneficent  in  his  internal  administration.  Kokaun,  or  Kokan,  of  modem  origin,  and  recent- 
ly made  tlie  capital,  has  risen  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  50,000  houses,  with  900 
mosques.  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Kojan,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal, though  decayed,  is  still  more  than  half  the  size  of  Kokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Jaxartes 
is  described  as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  polite  of  any  in 
this  part  of  Tartary.  Taschkend  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated,  in 
Humboldt's  itinerary,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  with  320  mosques.  Murgilan  is  a 
large  and  fine  city,  described  even  in  some  routes  as  the  capital  of  Ferganah.  On  the  ftoo- 
tier  towards  the  Kirghiscs  is  Ush,  a  populous  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  succeed- 
ed in  reclaiming  from  roving  Imbits  a  great  proportion  of  that  barbarous  race,  who  are  now 
peaceably  settled  round  them. 

Khiva  forms  still  another  kingdom  of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and 
still  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Oxus,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert 
from  that  of  Bokhara.  This  country  was  the  first  in  Tartary  tliat  was  converted  by  the 
sword  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet ;  which,  about  710,  the  conquering  Cati&h  preached  in  the 
mosque  of  Kharism.  This  last  name  became  afterwards  that  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
Urgunge  was  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  an  empire  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Asia,  but  which  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Zingis  Khan.  After  being  destroyed  by 
Nadir  Shah,  it  was  rebuilt  and  made  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom,  tlie  cultivated  part 
of  which  extends  less  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  breadth,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  canals  derived  from  that  river  are  the  chief  means  by  which  cul- 
tivation is  produced.  To  Khiva,  also,  is  loosely  attached  the  roving  population  oi  those  im- 
mense deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insulate  it  from  the  civilised  world ;  from  Persia,  iraai 
Candahar,  and  from  Bokhara.  Travellers  across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a 
few  spots  affording  water  and  pasturage.  Tliat  there  exists,  howeveh  in  their  recesses  a 
greater  number  of  these  oases  than  tlie  routes  across  them  would  indicate,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  multitudes  whom  they  pour  forth  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder.  The 
|)opulation  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  300,0(X)  families,  of  wliom  abont  a 
third  are  fixed,  the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  and  predatory.  These  last  roam  nsoilly 
through  their  deserts  in  a  state  of  wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefs,  yet  are  ever 
ready  to  join  any  standard,  either  of  their  own  sovereign,  or  of  Persian  revolted  chieft^ 
under  which  they  may  promise  themselves  adventure  and  booty.  At  present,  as  nothing  on 
a  great  scale  presents  itself,  they  arc  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  |nr> 
ticularly  Khorasan,  by  plundering  expeditions,  in  which  they  not  only  carry  off  every  tniof 
valuable,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their  im- 
mense deserts. 

The  settled  inliabitants  of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and  uncivilised,  when  compared 
either  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartars.  They  indulge  in  gluttonous  excesses,  foreign 
in  general  to  Oriental  habits,  and  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  are  in  consequence  oorpulenl 
and  overgrown.  Their  situation  enables  them  to  carry  on  some  trade  similar  to  thai  of 
Bokhara,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  branch  they  have  extended  much  farther,  that 
of  slaves,  if  trade  it  can  be  called  which  consists  merely  in  selling  the  unfortunate  victiiBi 
whom  they  have  obtained  by  violence.  Mr.  Fraser  heard  it  estimated  that  there  were  in 
slavery,  throughout  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  from  150,000  to  200,000  Persians,  and  ISgOOO 
Russians. 

The  city  of  Khiva  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus  and  contaiua 
about  5000  families.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  encampment  than  a 
regular  town.  Even  the  palace  of  the  Khan  is  only  a  large  wooden  tent  plastered  with 
clay.  Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is  almost  in  ruins,  though  its  situation  on  the  Ons 
still  preserves  to  it  a  little  trade.  Ilazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  the  revolutions  of 
Asia,  has  experienced  an  equal  decay. 

[Between  C^abul  and  Bokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  little  state  of  Koondoos, 
ruled  by  an  Uzbek  chief  or  Meer,  who  has  established  his  power  over  all  the  neighbouriiy 
districts ;  he  holds  Khooloom,  Heibuk,  Ghoree,  Inderab,  Talighan,  and  Tluzrut-Imam,  and  ■ 
master  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  and  its  tributaries.  He  has  reduced  Badakwhan, 
and  several  of  the  hill  districts  north  of  the  Oxus,  and  has  even  sacked  the  city  of  Oalkh— v 
Moorad  Beg,  the  Mcer  of  Koondooz,  has  a  force  of  20,000  horse,  and  renders  himself  for- 
midable  to  his  neighbours  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The  town  of  Koondooa 
is  situated  in  a  marshy  valley,  proverbiaJ  for  its  unhealthy  clunate,  and  is  visited  by  the 
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Meer  only  in  winter ;  it  was  once  a  large  town,  but  the  population  does  not  now  exceed 
1500  souls.  Khooloom,  or  Tash  Koorghan,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine  district,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  iniiabitants. — Am.  £d.] 

The  ^ong  mountain  valley  of  Badakshan,  situated  between  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  a  high 
branch  thrown  out  from  it,  called  the  Ridge  of  Pamere,  remains  to  be  described.  At  the 
loftiest  meeting  point  of  these  two  chains,  in  a  glacier  called  Pooehtee  Khur,  the  Oxus  rises, 
and,  flowing  along  the  whole  of  Badakshan,  collects  from  its  mountains  a  mass  of  waters, 
with  which  it  proceeds  to  force  its  way  through  the  deserts  of.  Tartary.  Badakshan  is  cele- 
brated over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ;  but,  above  all, 
rubies  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Beloor,  near  the  Oxus.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  they  are  no  longer  worked ;  but 
this,  according  to  Burnes,  is  a  mistake.  Badakshan  is  dependent  on  the  Meer  of  Koondooz. 
The  capital  is  f^zabad,  on  the  Coacha,  a  mountainous  tributary  to  the  Oxus. 

Contiguous  to  Badakshan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  district  of  Derwauz,  the 
king  of  which  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander,  which  his  neighbours  are  said  to  admit; 
probably  on  very  slender  testimony.  West  of  this  is  Shoghnan,  which  anciently  conveyed 
to  the  whole  of  this  mountain  tract  the  name  of  Sogdiana. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Tartary,  we  must  take  a  view  of  that  D(»thern  region, 
bordering  on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  covei^d  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the  Kirghisesi 
This  remarkable  race  does  not  figure  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Asia.  They  appear  then  to 
have  chiefly  occupied  tlie  pastoral  regions  of  Siberia,  on  the  Upper  Yenisei.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  a  force  which  undisciplined  warriors  could  not  resisty 
the  Kirghiscs,  aflcr  a  desperate  struggle,  yielded  without  submitting.  They  retired  over  the 
mountains  into  the  wide  uncultivated  plains  or  steppe|S  which  extend  to  the  north  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  east  of  the  Aral.  They  are  divided  into  three  branches  or  hordes,  called 
the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  east  and  south 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cashgar  and  Kokan,  and  many  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
those  more  improved  districts,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  character.  Onl^  some  of  the 
high  separating  ranges  contain  about  50,000,  who  are  called  wild  or  mountam  Kirghisee, 
aiM  entirely  merit  the  name.  The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 
and  the  tract  extending  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and 
pastoral  character  is  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia,  which,  however,  must  have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  conciliation  and  defence, 
to  prevent  them  from  making  extensive  depredations  in  its  territory.  In  the  former  view,  it 
grants  pensions  to  the  principal  chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  and 
20  camels ;  the  rest  in  proportion ;  and  it  maintains  a  chain  of  strong  posts  along  the  whole 
line  from  the  Ural  to  the  Irtysch.  This  does  not  preserve  the  frontier  from  occasional  inr 
roods;  still  less  docs  it  secure  from  plunder  the  great  caravans  which  carry  on  by  this  route 
an  intercourse  with  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  which  can  ensure  their  safety  only  by 
the  humiliating:'  expedient  of  a  tribute,  usually  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles  for  each  camel. 

In  their  social  and  political  capacity,  the  Kirghises  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence 
than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia.  The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Russia  to 
appoint  a  nominal  khan ;  but  he  enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  by 
wealth  or  personal  qualities.  The  main  authority  rests  with  the  little  khans  who  are  at  the 
head  of  each  clan,  and  the  union  of  whom  with  the  old  men  constitutes  a  sort  of  democratic 
assembly,  by  whom  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation  are  determined.  Yet  the  slowness  and 
indecision  incident  to  such  a  body  renders  it  less  formidable  in  war  than  those  which  are 
commanded  by  warlike  and  absolute  chieffe.  The  private  life  of  the  Kirghises  is  directed 
by  the  maxims  of  Mahometan  law,  of  which  they  are  strict  but  not  learned  observers.  Under 
its  sanction  the  chiofs  observe  polygamy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  purchase  or  robbery  can 
enable  them,  and  a  separate  tent  is  allotted  to  each  wife.  The  wealth  of  the  Kirghises  con- 
sists in  horses,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep  (which  aflfbrd  very  delicate  fbod),  and  a  few 
camels.  In  those  respects  their  possessions  are  said  to  be  often  very  considerable.  Their 
tents  of  felt  are  both  larger  and  neater  than  those  of  the  Calmucks,  and  one  of  them  will 
oflcn  accommodate  twenty  persons.  It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  contributioQ 
that  they  have  obtained  foreign  luxuries;  but  some,  adopting  more  peaceable  habits  have 
begun  to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  and  felt 


CHAPTER  XL 

RUSSIA  ON  THE  CASPIAN. 


The  Urals  form  the  western  boundary  of  that  main  body  of  Asiatic  Russia  which  is  de- 
nominated Sib<»ria.  Between  them,  however,  and  the  confines  of  Europe  on  the  west,  Per- 
sia and  Turkey  on  the  south,  intervenes  a  region  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkible 
character,  over  which  sway  is  claimed,  and  in  some  rude  manner  exercised,  by  Russia.    It 
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consists  of  two  portions,  which,  though  considerahly  differing  in  aspect,  circumstancei  oUigs 
us  here  to  combine. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Atpect. 

In  this  territory  t]ic  most  prominent  and  connecting  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  the  lamit 
inland  sea  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  dimension  reaches  almost  due  north  and  south,  aiid  in 
this  direction  its  extent  appears  to  be  upwards  of  600  miles.  It  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
900 ;  but  this  occurs  only  m  the  great  bay  or  projection  at  its  north-east  extremity :  eveiT" 
where  else  the  breadth  varies  from  90  to  120  miles.  This  mighty  inland  expanse  is  nipplied 
on  the  north  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversing,  in  a  course  of  2000  miles,  the  whob  of 
European  and  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  pours  in  the  united  waters  of  those  vast  regioos.  Ob 
the  west  it  receives  ample  streams  from  Uie  mighty  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat;  tilt 
Kouma,  the  Terek,  the  Aros,  the  Kizil  Ozen,  and  some  others,  reach  a  certain  ma^tode; 
but  in  general  these  rivers  are  too  near  their  source  to  attain  any  great  expansion,  wad  they 
arrive  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mountain  torrents,  descending  from  the  long  range  of  snowy 
heights.  On  the  south,  the  streams  descending  from  the  Elburz,  are  of  moderate  length, 
but  copious  and  rapid.  On  the  east  the  Attruck  enters  the  Caspian ;  but  by  fiur  the  greater 
portion  of  this  border  consists  of  arid  and  dreary  deserts,  from  which  the  Caspian  Sea  doei 
not  derive  any  accession  to  its  magnitude.  Considering  the  large  sources  which  supply  tlui 
great  interior  sea,  many  inquirers  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  1k>w  they  can  be  disposed  t£ 
Hence  has  arisen  the  theory  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  by  which  its  superflaous  waters  ara 
conveyed  eitlier  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  As,  however,  the  facts  on  which  this 
theory  rests  seem  derived  from  the  most  superficial  observation,  so  the  difficulty  which  gave 


rise  to  it  appears  more  imaginary  than  real.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  so  immense  ost 
sads&ctorily  account  for  the  waters  received  from  all  these  rivers,  of  which  only  one  is  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Its  sur&ce  is  supposed  to  have  become  lower  within  the  last  200  jeani 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  about  900  feet  beneath  tliat  of  the  Black  Sea.* 

The  waters  of  the  Caspian,  unless  at  the  immediate  influx  of  the  great  rivers,  are  as  adt 
as  those  of  the  sea,  with  the  admixture  of  a  bitter  taste,  arising  from  a  portion  of  Glanber 
salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  naphtha  which  is  foand  on  its 
shores  in  considerable  quantity.  The  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  particalari^  in  tiie 
northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sudden  gales  which  descend  from  the  high  clift 
of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounds.  Then 
are  no  good  harbours  from  Astrachan  to  Derbend.  A  cluster  of  considerable  islands  oocnn 
in  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  a  number  of  small  ones  extend  aloQg  the 
north  shore,  but  none  of  much  importance,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  sea.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  is  taken  in  the  northern  part 

Of  the  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to  Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent 
Tartary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans.  The  western  and  northern  only  are  pnper 
to  the  region  we  are  now  to  delineate.  Between  the  former  and  the  Black  Sea  extends  a 
wide  region  entirely  covered  witli  those  lofly  chains  to  which  the  ancients  applied  the  name 
of  Caucasus.  In  height,  in  ruggcdness,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  aspects,  though  not  mi- 
rivalled,  they  are  surpassed  by  few  in  Asia,  or  in  the  whole  world.  This  great  ranffe  of  high 
land  may  be  stated,  generally,  at  about  400  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  900  fioa 
east  to  west  Its  greatest  breadth  and  elevation  appear  to  take  place  in  the  northern  bordsr 
of  Georgia,  where  the  Elburz  rears  its  gigantic  summit  M.  Kupfer,  lately  sent  far  the 
Russian  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Diebitsch,  to  measure  its  altitude,  deter- 
mined it  to  be  about  16,500  English  feet,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  Mont  BhncL 
He  was  only  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  the  summit  The  boundary  of  perpetad 
snow  is  about  11,000  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  than  in  any  other  chain,  ezeept  tlie 
Himalayah.  **  This  central  chain  of  Caucasus/'  says  M.  Kupfer,  "  is  entirely  formed  of 
porphyry.  Imagine  a  plateau,  8000  or  10,000  feet  high,  extending  firom  east  to  west,  vent 
m  every  direction  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  ridge  of  mgged 
and  picturesque  rocks,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow;  figure  aboot  the 
middle  of  this  ridge  an  excavation  very  broad,  but  not  deep,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  cone  which  might  be  believed  to  be  entirely  formed  of  snow,  did  not  the  naked  rocka 
which  it  covers,  occasionally  appear:  this  is  Elburz,  whose  height  surpasses,  by 9000  or 
4000  feet,  that  of  all  the  surrounding  mountains."  The  Caucasian  temtory  formed,  fir  % 
ccntuiy,  the  debateable  ground  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Persia ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it,  after  having  been  an  undisputed,  though  somewhat  turbulent,  appendage  to  the 
latter,  has,  unless  in  some  rugged  mountainous  districts,  yielded  to  the  powerful  arms  of  the 
European  invader. 

The  tract  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  enclosed  between  the  Volga,  and 
the  Ural  mountains,  is  of  a  different  character.  The  immediate  shores,  composed  of  the 
deltas  of  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  forming  the  province  of  Astrachan,  are  flat  mod 

*  Sm  note  on  page  438. 
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kept  up  by  continual  accessions,  long  maintaineid,  under  the  appellation  of  Mamelukes,  a 
sway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  masters. 

Turkey  possessed,  till  lately,  some  ports  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  to 
foment  insurrection  among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she  has  been  obliged  b> 
the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districts  of  Ghiriel 
and  Akalzike,  she  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  of  the  Caucasian 
territory. 

Sect.  TV. — Political  Geography, 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory  owns  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia.  That  power,  to  the  extent  of  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian 
the  same  despotic  system  by  which  its  other  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances* 
however,  render  this,  in  its  full  extent,  impossible.  Over  a  dominion  extending  amid  inac- 
cessible cliffs,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepherds, 
the  most  absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Provided  the  Circassian  tribes  yield 
a  certain  form  of  submission,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  they  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  economy*  which  proceeds  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  which  prevail 
among  the  servile  nobles  of  Russia.  The  same  proud  aristocratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value 
for  the  distinctions  of  birth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  lower  ranks,  who  till  the  ground  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices,  are  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  serfs,  or  slaves,  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  for  the  profit  of  their 
masters.  The  fighting  part  of  the  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  voluntary  and 
attached  vassals,  the  companions  in  peace,  and  the  followers  in  war,  of  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  national  propensities.  To  the  north,  again,  the  vast  plains  on  every  side  of  Astrachan 
are  continually  traversed  by  Calmucks,  Nogais,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
though  they  may  be  brought  to  yield  an  enforced  homage,  could  never  brook  a  daily  inter- 
ference in  their  interior  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and 
transmit  such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  humble 
vassals.  Thus,  in  all  the  wide  regions  around  th^  Caspian,'  Russia  holds  full  military  occu- 
pation of  the  lending  positions ;  but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  lULtives,  not  indeed  any 
solid  or  rational  liberty,  but  that  rude  and  proud  independence  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  more 
precious.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  provmces  of  Onta  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  a 
civilised  population  and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been  formed,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  other  parts  both 
•of  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  wealth  and  industry  of  this  region  will  not  afford  scope  for  very  copious  details.  The 
Caucasian  region  presents  to  the  scientiflc  enquirer  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  those  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
Talleys  of  Georgia  and  Minii^rolia,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  are 
little  improved.  The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industrious  culture,  are  more- 
over liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  predatory  incursion.  Their  supply  of 
arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  either  from  plunder,  or  from  the  sale  of  their 
people  as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality;  a  little  silk 
from  the  low  southern  districts ;  some  skins  and  fiiirs  from  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  fnmi 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  , 

Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Astrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  has  been 
of  some  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce.  Two  spirited  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by 
the  English,  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  establish  a  factory 
there,  and  open  thence  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  leading  object  was 
a  share  in  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  all  its  ancient 
channels  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  had  found  out  this  circuitous  and  difficult  line  by 
the  north  of  Persia,  and  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
Indian  commodities  could  now  be  more  cheaply  conveyed  by  the  new  maritime  channel  of 
the  Cape,  and  even  by  the  Euphrates,  to  Aleppa  The  secondaiy  object,  of  exchanging  the, 
law  silk  and  precious  stones  of  Persia  for  English  cloth,  was  baffled  by  the  cruel  civil  war 
which  distracted  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even  the  great  extent  of  land  and  river 
carriage  across  Russia,  with  the  jeakms  caprice  of  a  despotic  government,  would  have  pre- 
sented insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  such  an  intercourse.  Astra- 
chan, therefore,  was  in  both  cases  abandoned,  and  has  been  lefl  to  carry  on  the  little  trade 
which  can  brlon<?  to  the  vast  and  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  it  on  every  side.  The 
Volga,  indeed,  ader  traversing  all  European  Rusna,  and  reetivin;  many  gieat  tributaries, 
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znurshy.  Farther  north,  the  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg;  rise  insennUT  into  a 
tainous  elevation,  till  they  terminate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which  aepaialci 
Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferoua  charmcter  whidi 
distinguishes  Catharinenberg  and  the  other  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography, 

SuBSEcrra.  1.  and  2. — Geology  and  Bdany, 

Tlic  Geolo^  and  Botany  of  this  region  have  no  features  distinguishing  it  fhmi  those  puti 
of  Tartary  and  Siberia  which  lie  under  the  same  latitude. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoological  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the  towering  clevatiani 
of  Caucasus,  liave  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  little  man 
need  bo  said  on  their  general  nature.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  atonnd  this  kltj 
chain  of  Alps  are  concentrated  most  of  those  quadrupeds  whose  geographic  range  has  been 
assigned  to  Europe ;  and  representations  of  others,  whom  nature  has  given  to  western  and 
southern  Asia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa.  But  the  Fauna  of  these  interesting  regions  is  ss 
deplorably  defective,  Uiat  much  remains  to  be  investigated  before  this  theory  can  be  received 
with  conlidence. 
The  Quadrupeds  mentionc<l  by  travellers  as  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  regions  are  the  Gfr* 

racal  Lynx,  the  Chamois  and  Ibex  Goats,  Bears,  several  Antelopei^ 
and  a  species  of  small  Tiger  of  an  unknown  race.  The  true  Bkson, 
so  long  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  sheltered  in  these  wild  recessss; 
and  tiie  Ovis  Ammon,  or  wild  Asiatic  Sheep,  extends  from  Cential 
Asia  to  Caucasus.  The  Ibex  of  these  mountains  is  distinct,  bov* 
ever,  from  that  of  Europe,  to  which  it  appears  superior  both  in 
strength  and  agility ;  there  is  also  another  species  (C  JEgrngfu 
Pallaii)  differing  from  both  the  former  in  its  horns ;  and  more  closalj 
resembling  our  domestic  goat 

On  tlie  warm  shores  of  the  Caspian  is  Ibund  that  rare  Britirii 
bird,  tlie  Charadrius  himanlopus,  or  the  long-legged  Plover  {Jig. 
674.),  together  with  most  of  the  aquatic  species  known  in  Envope; 
nor  can  we  point  out  a  more  interesting  subject  ibr  philosophic  i^ 
(juiry,  than  tlie  affinities  which  these  countries  appear  to  ezhAit 
Lone-ieefed  Horn.  between  the  animals  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography, 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  have  always  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  bai^ 
der  of  the  civilised  world.  They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  natbns  with  whom  they 
were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity ;  but  tlieir  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  con- 
nected form.  The  Greeks  viewed  them  only  in  dim  and  romantic  distance,  afld  conaiderBd 
the  cliflfs  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mieotis,  as  the  wild  and  extreme  boandariei 
of  nature.  The  |)octs  painted  Prometheus  chained  by  the  wrath  of  Jove  to  these  awfal 
rocks.  The  expedition  undertaken  to  this  quarter  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  was  eon* 
sidered  as  exulting  almost  to  the  rank  of  demigods  the  daring  mortals  by  whom  it  wai 
achieved.  Allerwards  the  southern  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis  became  better  known,  aad 
were  even  noted  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  Their  rugged  and  inaccessible  tracts  sorrtd 
occasionally  as  tlie  refuge  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  deterred  even  the  boldest  oonqscf^ 
ors  from  an  attempt  to  subdue  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  recesses  still  enclose  laces 
whose  habits  and  language  bear  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity.  Etymologists  have  em 
conceived  themselves  able  to  trace  many  of  the  radicals  of  that  original  language  which, 
under  varied  forms,  has  spread  from  the  East  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  piobable, 
however,  that  the  rugged  seats  of  the  Caucasus  afibided  shelter  to  these  ancient  races,  thu 
that  they  were  the  source  whence  population  and  language  orifnnated. 

In  modem  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasuui  .kingdoms,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  subsequently  ss 
tlie  main  theatre  of  contest  lietween  that  empire  and  the  rising  power  of  the  ciar.  Russia, 
aAer  a  pretty  lonnr  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  tht 
level  tracbi  lietween  it  and  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to 
own  a  certain  homage ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  ana  fiill? 
coiripensatcHl  by  the  frequent  ])lundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  difl(- 
culty  guard  by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  £)rder.  Georgia,  and  still  moie  Cir- 
cussia,  lias  been  distingui^ihed  for  the  athletic  strength  ci  its  men,  a^  the  fine  forms  of  its 
females;  in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  they  have  been  in  great  request  as  '^'^"— **^ 
slaves  over  all  tlie  Turkish  empire.    In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  oi&pring  of  those  divrs. 
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kept  up  by  continual  accessions,  lonj?  maintained,  under  the  appellation  of  Mamelukes,  a 
away  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  iUf  Turkish  masters. 

Turkey  poswssetl,  till  lately,  some  ports  and  districts  on  tho  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  espocially  in  slaves,  and  also  to 
foment  insurrection  amon^  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  slie  has  been  obliged  b} 
the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districts  of  Guricl 
and  Akalzike,  slie  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  of  tiie  Caucasian 
territory. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geofrrapky. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  tliis  territory  owns  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia.  That  ]H)wer,  to  the  extent  ot  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  aroimd  the  Caspian 
the  same  despotic  system  by  which  its  other  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  render  this,  in  its  full  extent,  imporaiblc.  Over  a  dominion  exteiiding  amid  inac- 
cessible clittk,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepherds, 
the  most  absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Pn>vided  the  Circassian  tribes  yield 
a  certain  form  of  submission,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  thev  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  economy,  which  procee<ls  upon  principles  very  diferent  from  those  whi«*h  prevail 
among  the  servile  nobles  ot'  Ruwia.  The  same  prtNid  aristocratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value 
for  the  distinctions  of  birth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Eumpe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  lower  ranks,  who  till  the  ground  and  peHbrm  all  the  menial  offices,  are  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  serf}*,  or  slaves,  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  for  the  profit  of  their 
masters.  The  fighting  part  of  the  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  voluntary  and 
attached  vassals,  the  companions  in  peace,  and  thii  followers  in  war,  of  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially  where  the  Russians  nmst  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obligwl  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  national  propensities.  To  the  north,  a^in,  the  vast  plains  on  every  side  of  Astrachan 
are  continually  traversed  by  Calmucks,  Nogais,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
though  they  may  b<*  brought  to  yield  an  enforce<l  homage,  cotild  never  brook  a  daily  inter- 
ference in  their  interior  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and 
transmit  such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  humble 
vassals.  Thus,  in  all  the  wide  regions  around  the  Caspian,' Russia  holds  full  military  occu- 
pation of  the  leading  positions;  but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  indeed  any 
■olid  or  rational  lib<>rty,  but  tliat  rude  and  proud  independence  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  mort) 
precioiw.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  a 
civilised  population  and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been  formed,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  other  parts  both 
•of  her  Euroix^an  and  Asiatic  territory. 

SwT.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

The  wealth  and  industry  of  this  region  will  not  afford  scope  for  very  copious  details.  The 
Caucasian  region  presents  to  the  scientific  enquirer  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  those  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Slingrelia,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  arc 
little  improved.  The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industrious  culture,  arc  more- 
over liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravage  of  war  ami  predatory  incursion.  Their  supplv  of 
arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  either  from  plumler,  or  from  the  sale  of  their 

Cple  as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality ;  a  little  silk 
n  the  low  southern  districts ;  some  skins  and  furs  from  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  from 
the  decliviiies  of  the  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Astrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  has  been 
of  some  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce.  Tu'o  spirited  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by 
the  English,  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  establish  a  factory 
there,  and  open  thence  a  communication  with  the  interior  <»f  Asia.  The  leading  object  was 
a  share  in  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  all  its  ancient 
channels  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  had  found  out  tliis  circuitous  and  diflicult  line  by 
Che  north  of  Persia,  and  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
Indian  commodities  could  now  be  more  cheaply  conveyed  by  the  new  maritime  channel  of 
the  Cape,  and  even  by  the  Ekiphrates,  to  Aleppo.  The  secondary  object,  of  exchanginif  the, 
imw  silk  and  precious  stones  of  Persia  for  English  cloth,  was  baffled  by  the  cruel  civil  wmr 
which  distracted  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even  the  great  extent  of  land  and  river 
carriage  across  Russia,  with  the  jealous  caprice  of  a  despotic  government,  would  have  pre- 
eeoted  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  such  an  intercourse.  Astra- 
chan, therefore,  was  in  both  cases  abandoned,  and  has  been  left  to  carry  on  the  little  tndo 
which  can  belong  to  the  vast  and  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  it  on  every  tide.  The 
Voipa,  indeed,  after  traversing  all  Earopeaa  Rant,  aad  iweinBf  muy  gnat  tribnttfieii 
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must  bring  down  articIeB  of  some  magnitude, — timber,  flax,  iron,  copper;  bat  these  find  not 
in  the  round  of  the  Caspian  either  any  adequate  demand,  or  any  means  (^obtaining  copbiis 
returns.  One  of  tlie  chief  sources  oi  wealth  consists  in  the  immense  quantity  of  fish  which 
both  the  sea  and  its  tributary  rivers  supply.  The  sturgeon  is  particularly  excellent,  and 
from  it  is  manufactured  the  caviare,  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  over  all  Europe.  To  the 
north,  the  provinces  of  Ou&  and  Orenburg,  as  already  observed,  contain  mines  of  considerable 
value,  the  management  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  general  board  at  Catharinenbei^,  on  the 
pposite  side  of  the  Urals.  , 

Sect.  VL,— Civil  and  Social  State. 

As  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  have  ever  been  little  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
the  social  existence  of  their  inhabitants,  modified  neither  by  conquest  nor  foreign  communi- 
cation, presents  many  picturesque  and  varied  aspects.  Indeed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  earth,  in  which  rude,  and  barbarous  life  appears  under  a  greater  variety  of  fornisL  Af 
these  are,  however,  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and  as  society  is  split  into  a  multitude  of 
small  tribes,  the  subject  ramifies  into  a  variety  of  details,  which  will  be  better  given  under 
the  local  division.  In  general,  all  these  tribes  profess  the  dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  ftith, 
though  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner,  free  from  the  tame  and  mechanical  routine  which  that 
religion  prescribes.  Scarcely  any  of  them  possess  among  themselves,  or  have  imbibed  (ran 
the  Russians,  the  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are  almost  universally  addicted  to 
habits  of  plunder, — that  national  plunder,  on  a  great  scale,  which  is  considered  rather  a  boast 
than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  generally  familiar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
more  opulent  nations. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Qeography. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  regions  of  CaucaBMi 
which  present  the  grandest  natural  features,  as  well  as  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  Ibnm 
of  society.  The  Kuban  and  the  Terek  are  considered  its  northern  boundary.  Within  thii 
river-line  the  country  presents  a  continuation  of  those  vast  pastoral  steppes  which  compow 
southern  Russia.  In  approaching  them,  however,  the  traveller  descries  the  mighty  precijnoei 
of  Caucasus  rising  before  him.  Its  highest  ranges  are  clad  in  perpetual  snow ;  beneath  ii 
the  black  region  of  rocks  and  precipices;  while  the  lower  declivities  contain  a  number  of 
well-watered  valleys,  forming  fine  pastoral  districts;  and,  though  not  capable  of  hi^ 
culture,  yielding  plentifully  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet  In  these  movniam 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  their  physictl 
qualities.  The  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  and  athletic.  But  it  is  the  fine  fiirm 
and  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  Circassians,  which  form  so  wide  a  theme  of  Eatftem 
panegvric.  In  these  high  valleys,  with  a  northern  exposure,  they  do  not  suffer  that  inteme 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  produces,  generally,  the  dark  tints  of  Asia.  The  daughters  of  aD 
above  the  rank  of  slaves  are  exempted  from  oppressive  or  degrading  labour,  and  merely 
occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  the  plaiting  of  straw.  Their  beauty  aueiui 
also  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  or 
preserve  female  charms.  The  face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun ;  they  are  fed  moderatdf 
on  milk  and  pastry ;  their  feet  are  protected  from  injury  by  a  species  of  wooden  shoe ;  ana 
their  hands  by  the  use  of  gloves.  Some  even  make  use  of  paint,  but  this  is  considerBd 
discreditable.  The  value  set  upon  their  virtue  is  marked  by  the  barbarous  precaution  of  a 
broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  at  an  early  age  with  silver  clasps,  and  which  the  husband 
cuts  through  at  marriage. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  are  observed  in  Circassia  with  all  the  strictness  of 
highland  pride.  Under  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  are  the  uzdens,  or  nobles,  who  attend  hhn 
in  war  or  foray,  but  exercise  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their  own  immediate  ▼assala 
They  are  of  two  kinds, — ^bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the  glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who 
attend  him  to  the  field ;  which  last  have  often  been  raised,  on  this  condition,  fVom  the  inferior 
rank.  The  arrangements  for  marriage  and  education  are  of  a  most  peculiar  character, 
founded  on  a  sort  of  Spartan  apathy,  which  tramples  upon  every  tender  and  domestic  tie. 
Until  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  husband  and  wife  live  entirely  separate,  and  never 
see  each  other,  unless  by  stealth ;  the  husband  considers  it  an  insult  if  the  wife  be  eren 
named  in  his  presence.  The  child,  when  bom,  is  never  reared  in  the  house,  or  under  the 
eye  of  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four,  some  fi'iendly  nobleman  receiTes  him,  and 
undertakes  the  sole  task  of  educating  and  rearing  him.  Under  him  the  sons  are  trained  in 
all  manly  exercises,  and  the  females  in  those  which  belong  to  their  sex,  until  the  former  is 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the  latter  to  receive  a  husband,  which  this  fbster  father  is  bound 
to  provide.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  are  allowed  to  see  their  parents,  to  whom  tfaej 
have  before  remained  strangers.  This  violent  and  fantastic  mode  of  escaping  the  dangers  of 
effeminate  indulgence  does  not  seem  to  be  here  inconsistent  with  that  nurture,  for  which 
full  confidence  is  elsewhere  reposed  only  on  the  parental  care. 

The  noUe  Circassians  lead  tiiat  sort  or  life  which  is  usual  with  independent  chiefe  on  their 
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own  estates,  and  surrounded  by  their  vassals ;  a  round  of  war  and  feasting,  of  huntings  and 
jollity.  Especial  pride  and  care  are  manifested  respecting  their  horses,  whose  parents^ 
they  consider  almost  equally  important  with  their  own.  At  the  birth  of  the  foal,  a  black 
mark,  indicating  its  pedigree,  is  burnt  upon  the  thigh,  which  cannot  be  efiaced  or  altered 
under  pain  of  death.  As  these  noble  animals  are  wanted  both  for  ornament  and  use,  they 
must  unite  the  qualities  of  beauty,  strength,  and  fleetness.  On  the  armour,  also,  no  cost  is 
spared.  The  modem  musket  and  pistol  are  combined  with  those  of  a  former  age ;  and  a 
coat  of  mail,  often  proof  against  pistol-shot ;  a  helmet  of  polished  steel ;  a  bow  and  quiver. 
As  these,  besides  being  of  the  finest  materials,  are,  in  the  case  6f  uzdens,  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  their  value  amounts  often  to  2000  roubles.  Besides  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  war  and  predatory  excursion,  these  arms  are  employed  in  enforcing  the  right 
of  private  revenge,  which,  as  in  all  barbarous  societies,  where  no  other  mode  of  redress 
exists,  is  confided  to  the  sword  of  the  injured  person,  or  that  of  his  friends.  With  these 
habits  of  violence  is  combined,  as  usual,  an  almost  romantic  hospitality.  When  a  stranger 
has  been  once  admitted  to  draw  a  mouthful  of  milk  from  the  breast  of  the  mother  of  the 
fiunily,  he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  and  considered  as  one  of  its  members. 

The  only  estimate  of  the  population  of  Circassia,  which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Pallas,  who  reckons  the  number  of  uzdens  at  1500,  and  their  fighting  vassals  at  10,000. 
This  number  would  seem  to  be  under  the  truth,  unless  it  were  restricted  to  the  great 
Kabirdi,  who  form  the  principal  tribe,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civilisation. 
The  ser&,  or  labouring  part  of  the  community,  must,  of  course,  exceed  in  number  both  the 
two  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  Russian  territories  everywhere  border  upon,  and  enclose,  Circassia ;  yet  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of  which  its  bands  are  com- 
posed, have  set  at  defiance  every  effort  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  regular  subjection.  The 
Kussians,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  able,  and  that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own 
confines  from  inroad  by  a  chain  of  strong  fortresses.  These  are  chiefly  erected  along  the 
Terek  and  Kuban,  two  considerable  streams,  which,  rising  among  the  loftiest  heights  of  Cau- 
casus, flow  for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  the  former  east,  till  it  falls  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Sea.  Mozdok,  on  tlie  Terek,  is  the 
centre  of  this  line  of  defence ;  a  town  of  3000  people,  with  a  strong  garrison.  GeorgievsTc, 
CO  the  Kouma,  is  a  fortress  of  smaller  magnitude.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vladi* 
Kaukas,  ^*  the  ruler  of  Caucasus,**  situated  amid  the  loftiest  of  its  snowy  pinnacles,  and  the 
fiercest  tribes  by  whom  tlicy  are  tenanted^  Though  defended  only  by  palisades  and  a  waH 
of  earth,  it  is  sufficient  to  repel  tlieir  unskilful  assaults.  It  serves  at  once  to  bridle  those 
fierce  mountaineers,  and  to  secure  the  route  to  Teflis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  safely  un- 
dertaken without  an  escort  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  Costecks.  Formerly  a  great  part  of 
this  road  lay  along  steeps  so  rugged  that  there  was  not  even  room  for  a  traveller  to  pass  on 
foot  between  tlie  river  and  the  cliffs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  by  projections 
along  their  perpendicular  sides,  crossing,  too,  many  imperfect  bridges,  that  were  often  swept 
away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  But  the  Russian  government  lately  caused  to  be  con- 
structed, from  the  fort  of  Dariel  to  that  of  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  secure  road,  51  versts  long,  with 
only  two  bridges;  and,  though  rocks  were  to  be  blown  up,  hills  levelled,  ravines  filled,  and 
lai^  dikes  constructed,  this  great  work  was  completed  in  five  years. 

The  baths  of  Caucasus  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Gcorgievsk,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  They  are  very  numerous,  extending  over  a  space 
of  about  twenty  miles.  They  are  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  acidu- 
lous ;  and  the  principal  one  is  described  by  M.  Godet  as  so  copious  as  to  discharge  about  a 
million  of  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  scarcely  knoMm  till  the  first  journey 
of  Pallas,  but  are  now  much  frequented  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  conimodi- 
ous  buildings  have  been  erected,  both  by  government  and  private  individuals.  In  this  vicinity 
is  the  Scots  colony  of  Karass,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  though  the  missionary  station 
established  tliere  has  not  answered  expectation. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  country,  presents  some  interesting 
objects.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar  or  Kisliar,  a  town  described  by  M. 
Godet,  in  1^28,  as  containing  2000  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are 
Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1736,  and  carry  on  all  its 
trade,  by  which  thoy  place  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  The  coun- 
try round  pruluces  40,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  500  pmts  each ;  but  it  is  of  indiflferent 
quality,  and  tlirce-fourths  of  it  is  made  into  brandy.  Silk  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity. 
[To  the  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Daghet^tan.  Its  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  its  long  coast  presents 
but  few  harbours.  Tarki  is  favourably  situated  on  the  sea,  but  the  principal  place  is  Der- 
bend,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  still  exhibiting  imposing 
military  works.  It  is  now  much  sunk,  having,  according  to  Klaproth,  a  population  of  about 
4(KK)  families. — Am.  Ed.] 

On  the  opposite  or  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus  extends  the  fiuoMNW  and  once  pow- 
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erfitl  kingdom  of  QtorgM-     The  werjd,  perhaps,  dosB  not  oaatain  ■  iWOa  nora  TtcAmIj 

(gifted  boUi  with  richness  nnd  beanty .  Nomberlen  Btreun^  Bowiuf  fram  tbm  oenlnl  ud 
oftiest  ports  of  the  chain,  irri^te  and  fertilise  all  its  bonlera.  On  the  mitt  of  the  nnMh 
txins  hang-  mugnificent  forests  of  heech,  ash,  cheelnut,  oak,  and  i«n;  and  tlw  gnwi  B 
covered  witli  vines  growinj^  wild  in  vast  profiision.  On  its  aoccMnve  Mtagm  ■»  miMd  ril 
the  varieties  of  fmit  aiul  fpuin,  both  of  the  tempcnte  and  tiopicil  climtla*.  TIm  WwAi 
abound  with  game;  and  tlie  mountainB  wmtjiin  in  Iheir  baaan  a'         '         '""       ""'        '~- 


The  human  race  flourishes  in  an  equal  degree :  the  men  are  dwtingBiihed  far  vigaat;  mi 
the  females,  with  the  siof^le  exception  of  a  darker  complexion,  *n  u  fiuned  ftr  HMb  m 
those  of  Circassia.  All  these  bounties  of  nature,  however,  have  been  renderod  noftvauaf 
by  the  oppreastonB  of  a  feudal  government,  and  by  the  continnal  wan  which  h*TO  dMohtM 
Georgia  for  moro  than  a  century.  The  nobles,  who  had  rednced  the  pcerontivs  of  the  hmg 
wilbin  very  natrow  limits,  possess  over  their  vsemIs  the  power  of  life  and  dasth,  and  eMnel 
from  them  the  whole  produce  of  their  lands  beyond  what  may  aifitid  the  noat  Kan^  i^ 
BLsCence.  The  unfortunate  husbandman  is  moreover  exposed  to  the  continual  mraad  of  te 
Lesghians  and  other  tribes  from  the  upper  heights  of  Caucasus,  and  iaoAenoUigad  toploo^ 
witli  amu  in  his  hands.  Georgia,  which  had  been  protected  by  its  situatioa  from  the  tide  ef 
Turkish  and  TarUr  invasion,  was  attacked  two  centuries  a^  by  the  whcde  strewth  of  Iht 
Persian  empire ;  and,  after  a  very  gallant  stniglfle,  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  Soohia  ^ 
de«voured  to  conciliate  their  new  subjects,  and  Gcorg-ian  youth  were  even  empk^eJ  ■■  iha 
royal  guards  of  Persia.  Yet  the  spirit  of  bilependencc  wu  not  aabdued;  and  wfaea  Iha 
power  of  their  conquerors  was  shaken  by  the  growing  fertuue  of  RnMJa,  tbej  eageilj  aoqgfel 
to  regain  their  freedom  by  an  alliance  with  tliis  new  power.     So  &r  aa  related  to  tM  dews- 

&II  of  Penian  influence,  all  their  hopes  were  ■""■"'     '^   -  •■--  ------ —   -■- •      -■   - 

this  triumph  had  been  achieved,  soon  proved  n 
radios  were  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  Georgia  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  ngtim 
form  of  a  Russian  province.  This  might  have  proved  an  ultimate  g^nd ;  and  the  Ruhhm 
have  in  fact  made  some  eflbrts  to  introduce  tranquillity  and  industry ;  but  the  etKMtaat  wan 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  Persia,  and  of  which  Georgia  haa  been  the  ihealNt 
have  rendered  these  hitherto  of  very  little  avail.  Through  the  preaeure  of  thea 
evils,  the  population  of  this  fine  n^ion  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  a  number  not  e:  _ 
320,000  souls.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mahometans,  but  Greek  Chriatiana^  with  a  aifi 
proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  hands  all  the  traffic  of  the  oonntir.  The  Bih 
iians  draw  from  it  a  revenue  of  800,tKIO  rubles,  not  nearly  sufGcient  to  defiaj  ila  iiiiiii— 
The  waters  of  Georgia  arc  chiefly  collected  by  the  Kur  or  Cyrna,  which  Ikwa  firet  Mtlt 
vrard,  along  Ihe  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains;  but  aflerwarda  tuma  to  the  eut  Ml 
south,  passes  by  TeSis,  and  liills  into  the  Caspian  on  the  borders  of  Ghilan.  It  haa  pmngs^f 
received  tlie  Araxci,  fnim  Ararat;  the  greater  pert  of  whoae  oounc,  however,  baa  baa 
through  Armenia  and  Aderbijan. 

The  only  city  of  Georgia  of  any  importance,  or  wortliy  of  the  name,  is  Teflia,  (J^.  OtSX 
the  capital.  It  i*  boMly  aituated  on  Ibl 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Knr,  which  leaa 
here  through  a  deep  and  gloonj  dofli 
covered  with  i * "        " 


other,  and  tenninating  in  the  «  _ . 
pinnacles  of  Obura.  The  city,  Sanatetm 
the  eleventh  century,  does  not  pnaaeai  aaf 
architectuTsI  benuty.  It  is  a  colIeetiMiaf 
low  flat-mofed  dwelling*,  bailt  of  dan  Mefc 
with  small  doors  and  paper  windowa.  Nk 
ore  those  splendid  moeqaea,  and  vilded  UK 
in  tlie  general  poverty  of  Oriental  citiea,  to  be  fbunaal  Tefift 
There  are,  however,  several  handinme  churches,  though  chiefly  dirtingniriwd  fbr  tbeir  ^ 
tureeque  situation ;  and  the  old  citadel,  placed  on  a  high  ivonMRtot;,  pie«nta  a  gnul  mi 
imposing  mass  of  ruins.  The  only  really  good  buildings  are  a  few  which  have  been  mil  Hi 
by  the  Russians ;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital,  and  particularly  the  great  market-place,  Ae  ifafi 
M  which  are  screened  from  the  weather  by  a  long  range  of  columnar  arcades;  ■■J  wu£ 
as  the  natives  begin  reluctantly  to  acknowledge,  is  much  more  comnudioua  than  the  aid 
one.  TefliK  is  tamoue  for  itt  baths,  fanned  of  warm  streams  descending  from  the  neijrhteM^ 
ing  hills,  and  collected  into  two  large  apartments,  one  fbr  the  male  and  the  other  Ar  l^ 
female  inhabitants.     Their  medicinal  virtue  is  said  to  be  conaidereble ;  bat  to  an  £ 

eyo.  they  are  dark,  dirly,  and  incommodiouB.    The  Russians  make  Teflia  Uieir  bead4, 

aitd  keep  tliere  a  large  military  force,  which  is  quartered  upon  the  udtahitantai    Ttai  m  !■■• 
■dered  a  eerious  grievance,  being  wholly  ineaswiiteM  with  Ihe  haMta  of  Onenlal  ndv' 
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particularly  in  regard  to  the  female  sex,  whose  vhtue,  made  hitherto  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  jealous  ffuard  kept  over  it,  is  said  to  have  suffered  materially  from  this  intrusion.  The 
population  of  Teflis,  m  consequence  of  the  evils  under  which  it  has  sufibred,  has  declined  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  from  22,000  to  15^000. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Georgia  to  the  shores  of  the  Kack  Sea,  we  find  Mingrelia  and 
Imiretta ;  regions  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Colchis.  The  interior  tracts 
are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  but  Caucasus  here  slopes  downward,  and  allows  to  intervene 
between  it  and  the  sea  a  large  plain,  moist,  fertile,  but  unwholesome.  Floods  innumerable, 
descending  from  the  heights,  and  uniting  into  thirty  considerable  rivers,  inundate  this  watery 
region.  Among  these,  the  only  one  of  great  importance  is  the  ancient  Phasis,  now  callea 
the  Rioni,  which,  after  a  long  course  through  the  deep  Circassian  glens,  enters  the  plain  of' 
liingrelia.  The  ground,  impregnated  with  such  copious  moisture,  becomes  too  soft  for  the 
plough,  and  untit  lor  the  production  of  wheat  or  barley,  but  yields  plentifully  millet  and  othev 
small  grain,  which  forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Fruits  of  every  kind  grow 
spontaneously,  though  containing  sometimes  more  juice  than  flavour ;  but  this  fiiult  is  not 
found  in  the  figs,  chestnuts,  and  grapes,  which  yield  a  strong  agreeable  wine.  Raw  silk 
abounds,  and  some  rude  manu&ctures  are  made  of  that  material.  There  is  a  person  holding 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  and  the  country  has  vibrated  between  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  a  submission  to  Turkey  or  Russia ;  which  last  power  has,  by  the 
course  of  events,  become  paramount.  Mingrelia,  however,  has  always  been  more  exposed 
than  even  the  rest  of  Caucasus,  to  oppression,  tumult,  and  misrule  of  every  description.  The 
■obles  are  passionately  devoted  to  hunting :  they  account  a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a 
good  falcon,  the  first  elements  of  human  felicity.  At  the  same  time,  they  carry  on  me  most 
regular  system  of  oppression  towards  their  dependants,  and  of  indiscriminate  plunder  towards 
all  others.  Yet  Mingrelia  has  not  wholly  lost  that  commerce  which  anciently  rendered 
Colchis  celebrated.  Communicating  by  the  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople, 
it  supplies  them  with  the  commodities  of  the  Caspian  territory ;  silk,  honey,  and,  unJbr- 
tuoately,  above  all,  slaves ;  the  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of 
nefarious  process,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  chie&  of  Mingrelia.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  Turkey  receives  annually  from  thence  about  12,000  of  these  unfortunate  beings. 
As  the  port  of  Poti,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni  or  Phasis,  has  by  the  last  treaty- 
been  ceded  to  Russia,  that  power  will  henceforth  command  the  trade  of  Mingrelia.  Poti 
contains  about  1000  inhabitants ;  firom  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  oF  the  river,  lai^ 
vessels  must  anchor  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  late  entrance  of  an  English  ship 
into  this  port  forms  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  commerce.  Mingrelia  extends  about 
140  miles  along  tlie  sea-shore,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  inland.  Reineggs  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  4,000,000 ;  but,  from  every  picture  which  has  been  drawn  (f  it,  we  should  imagme 
one-fourth  of  that  number  exaggerated. 

Imiretta,  composing  tlio  lofly  interior  of  Mingrelia  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Phasis,  is 
a  bold  pastoral  region,  inhabited  by  a  simple  people,  who  have  remained  more  exempt  than 
the  rest  of  Caucasus  from  the  evils  by  which  that  region  has  been  desolated.  Their  czar, 
an  hereditary  chief,  continues  to  rule  them,  under  a  mere  acknowledgement  of  vassalage  to 
Ru£>sia.  Retired  in  woody  hills,  or  agreeable  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  Imiretta  keep  aloof' 
from  the  scenes  of  contention  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When,  however,  their  native 
fiistnesses  are  in  vailed,  they  defend  them  with  all  the  hardihood  of  mountaineers.  They  have 
among  themselves  deep  understood  tones,  which,  echoed  among  the  mountains,  will  often 
call  up  several  hundreds  from  spots  which  did  not  seem  tenanted  by  a  human  being.  The 
people  are  accused  of  indolence ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  silk,  honey,  and  other  Cancaaian 
staples  are  reared  by  them  with  greater  diligence  than  in  other  quarters.  Kotais,  called  its 
capital,  is  an  old  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phasis,  now  reduced  to  about  2000  mhabitants. 

Bordering  on  Imiretta,  south  of  the  Phasis,  is  Ouriel,  a  country  naturaUy  as  rich  as  Min- 
grelia, but  still  more  desolated  by  Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  being 
estimated  to  contain  not  more  than  6000  families.  By  the  last  treaty,  however,  it  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a  material  improvement  in  condition  is  anticipated.  Batoum,  a  port 
with  the  only  good  roadstead  on  this  coast,  is  the  seat  of  some  trade. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  inhabited 
by  a  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region,  the  country  uf 
the  Aba.s8c>ti,  a  rouf^h  variety  of  the  Circassiana  They  resemble,  wiuiout  equalling,  that 
people  in  their  handsonK*  persons  and  dignified  manners.  Secured  fVom  foreign  invasion  by 
the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by  its  immense  and  entangled  forests,  they  are  wasted  by 
intestine  contesti^ ;  and  to  the  various  forms  of  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them  to 
annex  that  of  piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  to  become  tne  theatre  of 
some  commerce  in  the  usual  Caspian  commodities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of  this 
trade,  Pliana^roria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  forms  a  sort  of  entrep6t  ^^^^"^  &rther  to 
the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  harbour,  was  in  possession  of  the  Turks  till  the 
•ast  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 

All  the  nations  now  enumerated  occupy  the  declivities  or  boideni  of  Ceoceeue  where 
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alone  any  extent  of  culture,  wealth,  or  civilisation  can  exist  Yet  its  extreme  and 
awful  heights,  the  regions  of  rocks  and  eternal  snows,  are  not  wholly  withoat  their  tenuita 
Among  tlicsc,  the  must  known  and  formidable  are  the  Ossetes  dnd  the  Lesghis.  The  ibnner 
occupy  the  mighty  northern  heights  behind  Circassia,  and  either  bold  or  border  upon  all  tht 
routoti  leading  tlicncc  to  Georgia  and  the  southern  Caucasus.  Of  this  poeition  they  afiil 
themselves,  either  to  plunder  tiic  passing  traveller,  or  to  levy  a  compositiaQ  upoo  him.  Thej 
block  up  the  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  stones  as  he  proceeds  along  the  narrow  paths  cot  in 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  clif&.  They  have  not  a  vilhige  that  contains  a  hundred  ia* 
habitants,  and  their  abodes  are  like  little  castles ;  yet,  on  an  emerffency,  they  can  muster 
10,000  horse.  Tlic  Russians  have  beaten  them,  without  being  able  to  reduce  them*  bat 
they  have  been  forced  to  render  up  a  number  of  their  chiefe,  mio  are  kept  as  hostages  it 
Mozdok,  and  by  Uiat  pledge  alone  are  prevented  from  indulging  against  Ruttia  their  frvowilt 
propensities. 

The  Lesghis,  who,  from  the  soutliem  summits  of  Caucasus,  overlook  the  plains  of  Geoigit, 
are  a  still  more  noted  and  terrible  race.  Viewing  from  this  awful  height  the  magnifiMt 
har\'ests  which  wave  in  the  distance  beneath,  they  are  impelled  to  a  perpetual  career  of  rb^ 
bery,  and  have  become  Uie  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Their 
habitat ion.s  perched  on  tlie  i^ummits  of  the  loftiest  clif^  and  on  the  edge  of  the  steepert 
precipices,  have  a  most  fearful  appearance.  Respected  as  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Caucasus,  and  entrenched  in  its  most  rugged  recesses,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  set 
all  attempts  to  invade  tlieni  at  defiance.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  have  been  tempted  by  puveitj 
to  engage  in  mercenary  warfare,  and  hire  themselves  for  a  campaign  of  three  months  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  roubles.  In  their  interior  economy,  they  display  no  small  degree  of  industry 
and  energy.  They  have  thrown  strong  bridges  of  stone  or  wood  across  un&thomable  gam, 
have  carried  roads  along  precipices,  and  raised  good  water  to  their  habitations  by  pipea  or 
canals  cut  in  tlie  rock.  They  have  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  scanty  portiaa 
of  ground,  by  forming  it  into  terraces.  They  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  with  some  remnanli 
of  Christianity ;  but  a  considerable  number  are  still  devoted  to  Pagan  superstition,  and  wat^ 
ship  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Ret  ween  tlie  grand  divisions  now  enumerated,  there  are  various  little  tribes,  and  sepCs  of 
greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  comers  of  this  mountainous  region.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  said ;  for  the  few  scanty  annals  of  the  Kistes,  the  Jugou<3ies,  the 
Tusches,  and  tlie  Karabulaks,  w^ould,  we  conceive,  afibrd  little  edification  to  the  reader. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  Astrachan  and  its  district,  constitntiv 
a  government  of  which  the  city  of  Astrachan  forms  tlie  capital.  This  place,  seated  aiM 
such  a  vast  range  of  mountains  and  deserts,  has  little  opportunity  of  becoming  great  or 
opulent.  Yet  its  water  communications  are  very  extensive,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and 
the  Caspian  on  the  other;  though  these  arc  inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  rich  eoi» 
tries  of  the  East.  A  river,  however,  which  traverses  all  European  Russia  must  bring  dowa 
some  commodities;  and  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk  from  Persia;  turquoises  from  Khorasu; 
rubies  and  other  gems  from  tlic  head  of  the  Oxus.  After  all,  its  chief  wealth  is  derind 
from  its  own  industry,  particularly  the  vast  fishery  which  it  carries  on.  The  quantity  of  fiih 
obtained,  is:  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  is  largely  expcwted ;  and  tht 
rocs  of  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  peculiar  form  called  caviare,  form  an  article  of  trade  fer 
which  it  is  famed.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbouihood; 
and  some  fabrics  of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  The  Russian  monarchs,  since  the  tine 
of  Peter,  have  made  every  effort  to  improve  Astrachan  and  its  trade.  The  Kremlin,  howercr, 
and  other  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  ais 
now  in  ruins ;  and  the  city,  though  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  surroundedby  a  wall, 
is  for  the  most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however,  hatt 
lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  halls.  The  population,  amounting  to  TtMNA 
forms  a  various  mixture  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia :  Russians,  Greeks,  English, 
Persians;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  quarter  appropriated  to  them.  Most  dfthe  P( 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Annenians. 

The  environs  of  Astrachan,  unless  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  consist  of  a  bound] 
of  flat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  in  others  capable  of  supporting  a 
ble  pastoral  fwpulation.  The  occupants  are  decidedly  Tartar.  A  large  body  of  fugitive 
Calmucks  have  fille<l  the  eastern  part  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  western  tribes  are 
chieHy  Nogiiis,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  Tartar  habits  nd 
character  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  are  reduced  by  subjection  to  a  somewhit 
more  onlerly  and  industrious  way  of  life  than  tiiey  would  spontaneously  adopt 

To  the  north  of  Astrachan  is  the  large  government  of  Orenburg,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  link  hotwoon  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tartars  still  form  the  basis  of  the  popok- 
tion ;  but  many  of  them  have  been  trained  to  regular  and  industrious  habits.  T%e  country 
is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastnrea.  Its  easlen 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  Ural  motm tains,  possessing  that  rich  mineral  character  which  haa 
been  so  otlcn  noticed.    From  these  mountains  flows  to  the  Caspian  a  river  called  ako  tin 
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Ural,  and  which  in  its  southern  course  separates  Russia  from  the  vast  wilds  traversed  by  the 
Kir^hises  and  Calmucks.  A  line  of  military  posts  here  secures  the  empire  from  the  inroad 
of  these  nide  tribes.  On  this  river  is  situated  Orenburg,  whose  site  has  been  several  times 
changrcd,  and  which  is  now  rather  a  well-built  town  of  2000  houses.  To  this  market  the 
Tartars  brinnf  annuallv  10,000  horses,  and  from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep,  the  latter  purchased 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow.  Hence  also  numerous  annual  caravans  depart  tor  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Kokan,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  depths  of  Asia.  Though  Orenburg,  how- 
ever, be  the  most  important  city  of  the  district,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  exposed  situation 
as  a  frontier  place,  the  seat  of  gt)vcrnmcnt  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Oufa,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  with  Belaia,  which  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Kania.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory,  but  lies  itself  in  a  species  of  hollow,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  once  a  great  Tartar 
capital,  and  contains,  in  fact,  many  remains  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cufic  inscriptions. 
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Or  the  three  great  belts  into  which  Asia  is  divided,  and  with  which  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  its  animals  has  been  observed  to  correspond,  Siberia  constitutes  the  third  and 
most  northerly.  Its  features  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  portions  of 
this  continent,  on  a  gip^antic  scale.  As  those  of  the  south  include  the  most  extensive  and 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  and  the  middle  tracts  the  widest  range  of  pastoral  table-land , 
80  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  present  an  almost  unbounded  expanse  of  frozen  desert  Some 
of  the  plains,  indeed,  of  its  southern  border  are  covered  with  deep  and  rich  pasture,  and, 
under  a  more  careful  tendence  than  they  have  yet  received,  might  become  the  seat  of 
papulous  kingdoms.  But,  as  we  proceed  to  its  northern  boundaries  and  the  bleak  shores  of 
the  ocean,  human  life,  with  the  means  of  supporting  it,  becomes  more  and  more  deficient 
Even  here,  however,  that  beneficent  contrivance  which  presides  over  nature  has  provided 
for  the  support  of  a  profiision  of  animals.  That  severity  of  the  cold,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fatal,  is  guarded  against  in  some  by  a  thick  coat  of  fat  and  unctuous  substances ;  in 
others,  by  skins  and  furs,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  which  clothe 
the  tenants  of  the  more  favoured  regions.  The  substances  which  communicate  to  these 
classes  of  animals  the  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  with  little 
preparation,  eminently  useful  and  ornamental  to  man ;  the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivened,  and 
the  pomp  of  kings  derives  one  of  its  most  splendid  decorations  from  commodities  furnished 
by  the  shivering  hunter  of  the  polar  desert 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

The  outlines  of  Siberia  are  formed  by  a  continuous  prolongatbn  of  some  of  the  grandest 
features  of  naturo.  To  tlic  north,  the  ocean  extends  in  a  continuous  line,  not  varying  far 
from  70°  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  east  al^o,  Siberia  is 
bounded  by  the  ocoan,  not,  however,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  comer  of  the  great  Pacific, 
€ncloi*ed  betwocn  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  approach  each  other  till 
they  form  the  narrow  Strait  of  Bohring.  On  this  side  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  very  much 
broken,  and  Is  bordorod,  not  so  much  by  the  ocean  itself,  as  by  its  deep  gulfs  of  Okotsk  and 
Anadir.  For  its  western  Ix^undary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals,  which  reaches 
from  the  ocean  almost  to  the  Caspian,  and  separates  the  vast  plains  of  Russia  in  Europe 
from  those,  e(|ually  vast,  of  iier  Asiatic  dominions.  This  "stony  girdle  of  the  world,"  as 
the  ignorance  of  Europe  once  termed  it  presents  not  the  formidable  barrier  which  that 
ignor.ince  has  soniotiinos  suppo.->od.  The  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet;  and 
the  slope  on  each  siile  is  so  gradual,  as  to  be  ascended  with  little  difficulty  in  ordinary 
vehicle**.  At  its  southern  point,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  connected  with  that  vast  chain 
which,  running  from  west  to  east  under  the  general  name  of  Altai,  forms  a  parallel  line 
with  the  mightier  ranirrs  of  contral  Asia  and  India,  and  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia.  It 
appears  in  most  of  its  course  to  be  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Urals; 
tho  branches  which  it  throws  into  Siberia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  range 
strictly  b<»aring  tliis  appollation  occupies  only  about  7°  of  longitude  around  the  sources  of 
the  Irtysch  and  the  Yenisei,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  metallic  ore  than  for 
its  pjcvation ;  but  it  is  connected  with  other  limitary  chains  extending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  the  S.iyanskoi,  reaching  to  the  Baikal ;  the  Yablonoy  or  Apple  mountains,  an  exten- 
sive and  rugged  range,  which,  uniting  with  tlie  transverse  one  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  is 
prolojiirorl,  un(l»T  the  title  of  the  Slanovoy  or  Aldan  mountains,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The 
application  to  the  whole  of  the  term  Altai  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  but  M.  Humboldt  con- 
ceives that  It  may  be  advantageously  called  **  system  of  the  Altai"    It  forms  a  continaed 
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line,  bounding  Siberia,  and  parallel  to  the  Celestial  mountains,  the  Kaenlmif  and  Himalajih, 
those  mighty  chains  of  central  Asia  and  India.  After  extending  akxiflf  the  ahore  of  the 
Pacific,  it  throws  across  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  a  ridge  which  shoots  up  to  a  moch 
ll^eater  elevation  than  any  of  the  rest ;  since  M.  Ermann  has  just  detemuned  Klintcheri, 
Its  highest  peak,  to  be  more  than  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  He  fiwnd  the  whole  of  the 
ridge  to  bear  the  most  decided  marks  of  volcanic  action. 

In  delineating  the  land  boundaries  of  Siberia,  we  have  menticmed  its  moantaiiiB ;  for  the 
whole  interior  of  this  region  forms  one  vast  dead  and  dreary  level.  The  onlj  great  featoie 
by  which  its  wide  expanse  is  diversified  is  its  rivers ;  and  these,  in  regard  to  length  of 
course  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world.  They  are  not  deatia- 
ed,  however,  like  the  streams  of  happier  regions,  to  fertilise  the  plains  throii^  which  they 
flow,  and  convey  their  rich  produce  to  bordering  kingdoms,  aiui  to  dmuutes  -  beyond  tie 
ocean.    No  such  purposes  can  be  fulfilled  by  these 

**  solid  flood>f 
Tliat  stretch,  athwart  the  Military  raat, 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  (toaten  main.** 

If  any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  Russia,  and  reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  dvi- 
lised  world,  it  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  its  bosom,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
industry  of  this  rude  region.  But  they  all  flow  parallel  to  each  other,  from  south  to  north, 
beginning  in  the  Altai  and  its  connected  chains,  rolling  their  sluggish  waves  through  froKB 
plains,  and  ending  in  a  sea  **  bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  ice,*'  along  which  the  utmort 
eflbrts  of  modem  navigation  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  passage.  It  is  only  by  a 
broken  line,  ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  descending  that  of  another,  that  a 
laborious  boat  track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  portage,  is  formed  acroea  Siberia  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  this  chain  of  great  rivers,  beginning  with  the  west,  our  notice  ia  first  dnwn 
by  the  combined  streams  of  the  Irtysch  aiM  the  Obi.  The  Irtysch  or  Irtish,  which  seeos 
to  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream,  rises,  to  the  south  of  the  Aha], 
from  an  elevated  portion  of  that  chain.  After  a  considerable  westerly  course,  it  combiiM 
with  some  other  waters  in  forming  the  lake  Saizan,  whence  it  again  tasaea,  and,  crosm^ 
the  mountain  limit,  rolls  northward  through  rich  pastoral  plains,  till  it  reaches  ToboKsL 
Here  it  meets  the  Tobol,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  has  collected  the  waters  of  the  wertna 
tracts  of  Siberia.  About  200  miles  lower  it  meets  the  broad  stream  of  the  ObL  Thii 
chief  of  the  waters  of  Siberia  rises  in  or  immediately  behind  the  Altai,  and  runs  thraugli 
the  provinces  of  Koly  van  and  Tomsk,  by  whose  capitals  it  passes,  till,  swelled  by  numerooi 
tributaries,  it  joins  the  Irtysch.  Though  rising  from  a  source  less  distant,  it  pursues  a  more 
winding  course,  and  rolls  a  larger  body  of  water,  so  that  its  name  prevails  after  its  junctioB. 
The  united  stream,  however,  rolls  only  through  frozen  plains,  till,  after  a  ooone  of  aboat 
400  miles,  it  opens  into  a  bay,  or  rather  a  broaid  estuary,  called  the  Gulf  6f  Obi 

The  Yenisei  flows  east  of  the  Obi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  of  equal  ma^niiitode. 
This  second  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  arises  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  southern  side  of  tbe 
Sayonskoi  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a  considerable  space,  till  it  finds  or  makes  aa 
entrance  into  Siberia.  It  then  flows  nearly  due  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  its  banks  an 
the  considerable,  though  secondary,  cities  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.  A  very  little  above 
the  latter  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Angara,  or  Upper  Toungouska,  whose 
waters  rush  impetuously  through  a  rocky  passage  out  of  the  Baikal  lake.     They  beoont 
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afterwards  peculiarly  clear  and  transparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoutsk,  the  iecood  capital  of 
Siberia,  till  they  bring  to  the  Yenisei  a  stream  of  equal  ma^itude  to  itaelf.*  In  its  fiirther 
course  Uie  Yenisei  receives  two  other  Toungouskos,  tiie  lower  of  which  has  a  course  of  500 
or  600  miVcs,  and  joins  it  at  Turukshansk,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Lena  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  amid  the  mighty  waters  c€  Northern  Asia,  trap 
versing  its  most  remote  and  northern  regions.  It  rises  from  a  small  cluster  of  mountains  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Baikal  lake.  Its  early  course,  tor  nearly  1000  miles,  is  noitl^ 
east,  and  sometimes  almost  duo  cast ;  a  direction  highly  advantageous  for  establishing  a 
water  communication  with  Okotsk.  While  following  this  direction,  it  receives  two  coo- 
siderable  rivers,  the  Wittim  and  tlio  Olekma,  both  from  the  great  boundary  chain,  called 
here  the  Yablonoy  mountains.  The  Lena  now  posses  Yakoutsk,  tlie  only  place  which,  amidst 
the  immensity  ofthesc  eastern  deserts,  deserves  the  name  of  a  town.  A  little  farther  down 
it  receives  tlic  Aldan,  which,  witli  one  of  its  trtt)utaries,  enables  boats  to  reach  within  a 
short  land  carriage  of  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  Lena  then  flows  almost  due  north,  through 
desolate  plains  onl^  fre<iueiitcd  by  tlio  adventurous  hunter,  in  search  of  the  beautiful  fm 
with  which  the  anmmls  Uiat  inhabit  them  are  covered. 

The  secondary  rivers  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  tiie  tributaries  of  the  great  ones,  and,  as  such* 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  01en.sk  to  the  west  of  the  Lena,  and  the  Indigirka  to  the 
east,  would,  in  Europe,  l)e  considered  great;  but  their  obscure  and  distant  course,  in  the 
vicinity  of  features  so  mucii  more  grand,  scarcely  attracts  attention.  The  Kovima  and  the 
Anadir,  in  the  extreme  east,  have  obtained  more  notice,  in  consequence  of  researchea  to 
ascertain  on  that  side  tlio  boundaries  of  the  continent. 

Siberia  contains  one  great  lake,  the  Baikal,  whose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  an  inland  sea.  The  boundary  chain,  here  throwing  out  branches  pcculiarljf 
bold  and  lofty,  forms  a  circuit  of  mountains,  tlie  waters  of  which  not  only  suflice  to  feed  thjs 
ample  reservoir,  but  give  rise  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  nortli-eastem  Asia.  The  Baikal 
presents  a  grand  and  imposing  aspect,  being  encircled  by  these  mountains,  which  on  the 
northern  side  are  particularly  rugged  and  rocky,  and  crowned  with  woods.  The  Russian 
navigators  view  it  witli  peculiar  reverence,  calling  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and  reportinjr  tales  of 
those  who  have  suflcred  severely  in  consequence  of  applying  to  it  any  less  respectful  appek 
lation.  This  lake  is  about  WO  miles  in  lengtli  by  50  in  breadth.  In  winter  it  is  completely 
fh)zen  over,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  March  can  be  passed  in  wagons.  Even  in  May, 
Mr.  Bell  found  the  navigation  dangerous  from  the  ice,  and  it  was  only  by  bcitig  moored  to 
a  solid  mass  of  it  that  the  vessel  escaped  injury.  The  lake  abounds  with  flsh,  particuUiij 
sturgeon,  and  witli  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  tM 
distance  from  Uio  sea.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  subject  to  certain  interior  agitationib 
which  render  the  navigation  sometimes  dangerous,  even  when  the  wind  is  moderate.  Iti 
water  is  completely  fresh.  The  other  lakes  of  Siberia  arc  excessively  numeroua,  bat 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  lakes.  They  arc  rather  chains  of  ponds,  or  stagnant  collet 
tions  of  water,  in  the  marshy  or  submerged  steppes  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  iH 
western  territories.  Only  the  lake  of  Tchany  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  of  Kurg  Algv- 
dum  in  that  of  Ischim,  present  considerable  expanses.  A  great  proportion  of  these  littM 
lakes  are  saline,  or  variously  impregnated  witli  mineral  substances.  M.  Humboldt  thinki 
it  not  improbable  that  they  are  renmants  of  some  great  interior  sea  connected  with  the  Aid 
and  the  Caspian. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBREtrr.  1. — Qeoloffy, 

The  Uralian  and  Altaian  ranges  aflx^rd  splendid  displays  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  piimitif«b 
transition,  and  alluvial  classes;  vast  tracts,  also,  are  composed  of  secondary  and  teitiuj 
formations;  and  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  and  modem  date  rise  tlirough  the  older  and  nemr 
deposits. 

Mines. — Siberia  has  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period  on  account  of  its  rich 
and  precious  «tt)nes. 

1.  Gold  Minvs,  Tlie  principal  gold  mines  in  Siberia  arc  those  of  Berezof,  in  the 
of  Catherinenbcrg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Uralian  mountains.  The  gold  occurs  either  vm 
or  disseminatefl  through  iron  pyrites,  forming  what  is  called  the  pvritous  ore  of  gold.  Fift 
English  pounds  weight  of  gold  are  obtained  from  1250  stone  weight  of  the  crude  ore. 

2.  Silver  mines.    T)[ie.  most  considerable  silver  mines  are  those  of  Kolyvan,  Nertchinik^ 
and  Schlangenberg.   The  silver  occurs  in  a  native  state,  more  frequently  in  the  state  of  otVi 
as  silver  glance,  red  silver  ore,  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver.     Platina  has  been  fbimd  U' 
such  quantity,  to  tlie  east  of  the  Urals,  that  it  is  now  coined,  the  coins  containing  a  ceitain 
proportion  of  silver. 


•  [It  would  be  mciro  nirriTi  tci  cdimidor  tlie  Helinffi  whirh  flows  into  th«  Baikal,  and  the  Aoffara  whkb 
ttom  that  lake,  at  iIm*  mum  utream.  and  the  Yoniwf  would  tben  liave  the  longeat  eoone  of  any  rivw  apoa  the 
Eaitani  GontineBt.->AM.  Ed. J 
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3.  Copper  mines.  Rich  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Uralian  and  also  in  the  Altaian  chain. 
The  prevailing  ores  in  these  mines  are  red  copper  ore,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  green 
and  blue  malachite. 

4.  Iron  mines.  Iron  abounds  in  Siberia,  but  hitherto  few  considerable  mines  have  been 
established  in  this  division  of  the  Russian  empire. 

5.  Lead  mines.  Although  galena  abounds  in  Siberia,  hitherto  but  few  mines  of  lead 
have  been  opened. 

Gems  and  Ornamental  Stones. — Diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gems,  has  been 
lately  found  in  Siberia,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity.  The  most  frequent  of  the  gems 
are  topaz  and  beryl :  the  true  emerald  has  not  been  met  with.  The  Siberian  avanturine 
is  a  variety  of  quartz  rock,  with  disseminated  scales  of  mica,  which,  when  polished,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  red  tourmaline,  or  rubellite,  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  found  at 
Sarapulka,  not  far  from  Mursinsk,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  orna- 
mental stone  or  sub-gem.  Beautiful  blue  and  green  felspars,  valued  by  collectors,  are  met 
with  in. different  places;  and  the  vakiable  and  teautiful  mineral,  the  lazulite,  or  lapis  lazuli, 
which  ailords  the  well-known  pigment  named  ultramarine,  is  met  with  around  tlie  Lake 
Baikal.  The  elegant  agates,  cornelians,  and  calcedonies  of  Siberia  are  well  known ;  and 
the  rock  crystals,  witli  embedded  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite,  are  prized  by  collectors. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

The  botany  of  the  Altaic  mountains  has  very  lately  been  ably  illustrated  in  the  Travels 
of  Professor  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat,  which  we  regret  are  not  yet  translated  from  Germap  into 
the  language  of  our  country  ^  but  from  which  we  learn  that  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Altaic  mountains,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  author's  journey  to  explore, 
consist  of  wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  containing  more  or  less 
saline  principle.  There  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  offers  the  general  forms  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  those  objects  which  are  new  and  peculiar  are  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty  nor  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic  range,  on  account  of  their  north  and  easterly 
position,  contnist  but  unfavourably  with  the  mountains  of  more  southern  and  tropical  lati- 
tudes. The  traveller  does  not,  as  in  tropical  climes,  descend  from  lofly  mountains  into 
"smiling  fertile  vales,"  where  a  bright  sky  makes  him  forget  all  his  fatigues;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring  rains,  to  experience  frost 
even  in  the  summer  nights,  and  to  wade  through  long  and  weary  bogs.  Deep  and  rapid 
aie  the  rivers  of  this  country,  especially  the  Irtysch  and  the  Alei:  the  Uba  and  the  Ulba, 
the  latter  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Irtysch,  also  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  water, 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  the  steppes  of  this  district  There  are  many  lakes,  some 
strongly  impregnated  witli  salt,  and  few  entirely  free  from  it  Through  the  whole  of  the 
country  which  lies  south  of  the  Irtysch,  the  ground  rises,  partly  into  separate  hills,  and 
partly  into  ranges  of  small  eminences,  stretching  one  above  another,  like  terraces,  to  a  height 
of  ll.'VG  Parisian  feet.  Large  pine  forests  skirt  the  Irtysch  from  Bamaoul  to  Schulbinsk; 
the  banks  of  the  Alei  are  also  covered  with  trees,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribes,  and  the  same 
is  probably  the  case  with  the  other  small  rivers.  The  Uba  and  Ulba  are,  however,  mostly 
destitute  of  wood ;  and,  in  general,  this  wide  steppe  tract,  except  tlie  above-mentioned  pine 
forests  is  barren  of  trees ;  though  farther  north,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  the  steppes 
occur  many  plants  that  grow  plentifully  in  Europe,  particularly  the  following: — Adonis  ver- 
nalis  and  Anomone  patens,  both  in  great  abundance;  many  species  of  Artemisia,  Allium, 
Gypsophila  and  Statico;  numerous  Umbellatfie;  Ceratocarpus  arenarius  and  Diotis  cera- 
toides  covor  whole  tracts ;  and,  where  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the 
peculiar  salt  plants  occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the  species  of  Polycneum,  Atriplex,  Cheno- 
podium,  Frankcnia,  Taniarix,  Salicornia,  and  Halocnemum;  also  Chorispora  sibirica,  Diotis 
atriplicoidcs,  and  othors.  Farther  south,  Amaryllis  tatarica  is  extremely  plentiful,  with 
Rmdera  tetraspis,  and  the  equally  rare  Nepeta  sibirica ;  and  the  beautiful  Eremurus  grow- 
ing on  tlip  littlo  hiljp.  But  the  ppculiar  richness  of  the  Flora  of  this  steppe  first  displays 
itself  noar  the  Irtysch,  wliere,  besides  most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following  deserve 
to  Ix'  particularly  noted:  a  new  species  of  Peplis  and  of  Camphoroema;  many  individuals, 
quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  belonging  to  the  genera  Cachrys,  Peucedanum,  and  Seseli; 
amoncr  the  Asperilblije,  the  genera  Echinospermum  and  Lithospermum,  Cynoglossum, 
virdiflonim,  Solenanthus  circinatus  (n.  sp.),  Tournefortia  Arguzia,  Hyoscyamus  pusillus, 
Rheiirn  lencorhi/.uni ;  Arenaria  subulata,  filifolia,  and  longifolia,  Cotyledon  Lievenii  (n.  sp.), 
Saponaria  eh'ir.ins  (n.  sp.),  many  Zygophylla,  Ammodendron,  Sieversii,  Caligonum,  Pallasii, 
the  Saxaiil  (Anjwhasis  Ammodendron^  n.  sp.),  Rosa  berberifolia  (Jif][.  677.),  Ranunculus 
platyspennus,  IKxlarlia  orientalis,  Dracocephalum  integrifolium  (n.  sp,),  two  new  kinds  of 
Krem(x'«tachys  (a  jrenus  that  ranks  between  Phlomis  and  Molncplla\  Phlomis  agraria, 
st^veral  Alyssa,  ChorisjHjra  stricta,  Goldbachia,  many  Lepidia,  Megacarpse  lacineata,  Ste- 
riL'ina  tomentosunj,  Taiischeria,  a  host  of  Astragali,  several  of  them  fnitescent;  Hedysarura 
splendens,  Robinia  Ilalodendrou,  Cirsium  igniarium,  and  a  variety  of  SaosBures,  Scorzo* 
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nena,  and  Serratule,  with  Tragropogon  ruber,  and  nomenmB  otheri.    Many  of  thoe  pluti 

occur  also  even  in  the  territory  of  Loktewak.  When  rising  to  the 
(^77  mountains  from  thcisc  steppes,  the  vegetation,  at  a  heifffat  of  4500  P^ 
risian  feet,  assumes  a  still  greater  similarity  to  that  of  Europe ;  though 
many  of  tlie  peculiar  productions  of  the  countiy  still  appear.  The  latter 
principally  belong  to  the  vernal  plants;  they  also  grow  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streami,  whererer 
these  are  liable  to  occasional  inundations.  In  such  spots,  Gentiaoa 
acaulis  and  Cortusa  Mathioli  flourish,  and  Cardamine  macrophylla,  Ss»> 
fraga  Geum,  Pedicularis  resupinata,  and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Also,  rich  flat  meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  higher 
mountains,  produce  many  of  the  peculiar  plants  of  Siberia;  while,  m 
the  contrary,  genUy  rising  hills,  or  spots  clothed  with  scattered  wood, 
exhibit  such  vegetation  only  as  is  common  to  Europe.  This  is  likewise 
observable  ui  such  places  as  form  standing  bogs,  and  are  neither  irri* 
ftofa  Bwfaariibiu.       gated  by  the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountains,  nor  shaded  by 

a  thick  covering  of  foliage.    Still  the  morasses  of  this  reg^ioa  do  possHi 
some  plants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Spring  flora  is  cspocially  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Ranunculacee  and  Liliacee; 
as  Ranunculus  polyrhizos;  Adonis  vernal  is,  sibirica,  and  villosa;  PoKmia  hyhrida»  Anemone 
patens,  ceerulea,  altaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp.)«  Atragene  alpina,  Qmithogalum  angulosum 
(n.  sp.)  and  uniflorum,  Tulipa  altaica  and  tricolor;  Iris  ruthenica,  g]ance8cens-(n.  spuX  and 
flavissima.  Among  the  rock  plants  of  this  region  may  particularly  be  noted  the  foUonriqga 
as  most  numerous : — Veronica  pinnata,  Ziziphora  media ;  Dracocephalum  origanoidcs,  pei» 
^inum,  pinnatum,  Ruyschianum,  and  nutans ;  Nepcta  lavandulacea.  Thymus  angostiwim 
^trinia  sibirica,  Androsace  dasphylla  (n.  sp.),  Myosotis  rupestris,  Onoema  simpliciaBima  and 
Gmelini,  Sibbaldia  erecta  and  altaica,  Statice  speciosa,  Swertia  dichotoma,  Thesiom  nipestre 
(n.  sp.),  Bupleurum  baldense,  several  Allia,  Stellera  altaica,  Gypeophila  thesiifblia,  Orastechys 
chlorantha,  Sedum  Eversii  and  hybridum ;  Silene  altaica,  graminifolia,  stylosa  (n.  sp.) ;  Ffh 
tentilla  pennsylvanica  and  sericea,  and  many  other  individuals  of  this  genus ;  llialictnim 
pctaloideum,  Linaria  altaica,  several  Alyssa,  Erysimum  lanceoUtum,  Hesperis  aprica,  various 
Astragali,  Oxytropis  setosa.  Aster  alpinus,  Centaurea  sibirica,  Prenanthes  diversiiolia  (n.  m.\ 
and  Ephedra  monostachyo.  On  the  same  plain  grow,  to  the  height  of  a  man,  some  HeiacMt, 
Seaeli  athamantoides,  Cirsium  heterophyllum,  Silybum  cemuum,  Achillea  impatiens,  sewenl 
Adenophora,  Delphinia,  and  Aconita,  many  Veratra  and  Thalictra,  with  Senecillis  glaneip 
Tragopogon  oricntalis,  Pedicularis  elata,  and  the  beautiful  P.  proboecideay  that  coven  kige 
tracts. 

Among  the  peculiar  bog  plants  of  this  region  may  be  mcnticmed  Androsace  filiftnnk 
Viola  (tricolori  afT.),  Ranunculus  Cymbalaria,  longicaulis  (n.  sp.),  natans  (n.  sp.),  GentiuB 
barbata,  Cirsium  Gmelini,  Potentilla  multifida.  Allium  uliginosum  (n.  sp.) ;  and,  where  the 
^und  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low  copsewood,  we  find  Primula  sibinca,  Phaca  ezaltalii 
redicularis  speciosa,  and  others ;  where  the  valleys  expand,  in  consequence  of  the 
that  water  them  being  swollen,  as  in  the  valley  of  Tscharysch  and  that  of  the 
there,  between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vaJe,  are  extended,  flat, 
like  plains,  similar  to  those  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxurianoe'of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  productions.  In  such  spots  grow  Con* 
volvulus  Ammanni,  Gentiana  Gebleri,  Potentilla  (n.  sp.)  subacauli  a£,  Saussurea  (n.  sp); 
Peucedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  place8,  is  only  a  few  inches  lugh ;  Aster 
altaicus,  Veronica  incana,  Alys&um  tenuifolium,  several  Artemisite,  with  Ranuncolos  ^r^m*^ 
(n.  sp.),  Sisymbrium  micranthum  (n.  sp.),  Ballota  lanata,  several  kinds  of  Leonlodon,  and* 
according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt,  Glaux  maritima,  which  frequently  densely  coven 
the  ground,  and  the  other  formerly  enumerated  saline  plants.  From  4500  to  an'elevation  of 
6500  Parisian  feet,  where  Pinus  Ombra  marks  tlie  higliest  present  boundary  of  the  growth 
of  trees,  the  European  species  ffradually  diminish,  to  give  place  to  the  flora  of  the  AltaL 
Here  grow  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  Sanguisorba  alpina  (n.  wpX 
Primula  nivalis,  Veronica  dcnsiflora  (n.  sp.) ;  Gentiana  altaica,  angulosat  glacialisi  fanmuii^ 
and  septemfida ;  Swertia  obtusa  (n.  sp.;,  Athamanta  compacta  Ql  sp),  Linom  sibiriconit 
Lonicera  hispida.  Primula  Pallasii,  Viola  altaica,  uniflora  and  pinnata,  Juncus  triglomii^ 
Epilobium  alpinum,  Cerastium  alpinum,  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  Mespilus  uniflora  (n.  spX  F^ 
tentilla  macrantha  (n.  sp.)*  Aquilegia  glondulosa.  Ranunculus  altaicus,  Anemone  narciasifion, 
Dracocephalum  altaicnsc,  Linniea  borcalis,  Phlomis  alpina,  Cochlearia  inteeriiblia,  Macrapi^ 
diiim  nivnlo,  Oxytronis  altaica,  sulphurea  (n.  sp.),  IXoronicum  altaicum,  Erigeron  alpinm^ 
Frolovia  lyrnfa  (n.  pp.\  Ijeuzca  altaica,  Saussurea  pycnocephala  (n.  sp.),  a  number  of  Willows, 
d^c.  Tlio  most  central  and  westward  of  these  extended  steppes,  which  rise  one  above 
anotlier  like  terraces,  to  an  elevation  of  5751)  Parisian  feet,  is  still  more  distinffoished  by  ifii 
vegetation  than  the  lower  ones,  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Tscharjrscfa  and  Knfaa^i^^  buag 
extremely  arid,  though  nparingly  producing,  here  and  there,  individual  gnups  of  plants^ 
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and  exhibiting  each  only  as  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  Anabasis^  a  new 
and  shnib-like  Atriplcx,  likewise  an  undescribed  frutescent  Chenopodium,  and  three  new 
Zygophylla,  two  novel  shrub-like  and  very  strong-scented  Artemisie;  Corydalis  stricta  in 
large  bushes ;  some  species  of  Oxytropis,  with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  witk  ver- 
ticillate  leaflets,  forming  low  shrubs :  these,  together  with  a  few  other  plants,  form  the  whole 
of  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly  interesting,  flora  of  this  steppe.  Yet,  at  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees  are  seen  their  dead  stems,  and  on  the 
ground  many  prostrate  shrubs,  such  as  Juniperus  nana  ( ? ),  Betula  nana,  several  Willows, 
Mespilus  uniflora,  and  Dryas  octopetala.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding 
region  occur  also  in  this;  but  among  those  entirely  confined  to  it  are  the  following: — 
Eriophorum  Chamissonis  (n.  6p.)t  Athamanta  crinita  (n.  sp.),  Claytonia  acutifolia,  Grentiana 
algida,  nutans,  and  rotata,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Luzulaspicata,'Ozyriareniformis,  Arenaria 
(Helmio  aff.)«  nardifolia,  and  another  new  species,  Biefaierstcinia  odora,  Cerastium  pauci- 
florum  (?)  Lychnis  uniflora  and  tristis  (n.  sp.),  Saxifraga  cemua,  glandulosa  (n.  sp.),  terek- 
tensis  (n.  sp.),  and  hieraciifolia,  Sedum  elongatum  (n.  sp.),  and  quadrifidum,  Thermopeia 
alpina,  Potentilla  grandiflora  and  nivea,  Papaver  nudicaule.  Ranunculus  isopyroides,  Thalic- 
trum  alpinum,  Gymanandra  bicolor  (n.  sp.),  several  species  of  Pedicularis ;  Draba  camosula 
(n.  sp.),  hydrophila  (n.  sp.),  and  lactea ;  Parrya  exscapa  (n.  sp.),  Corydalis  paaciflora,  Phaca 
frigida,  Trifolium  grandiflorum  (n.  sp.),  Artemisia  alpina.  Cineraria  (aurantiaese  aff.),  and 
lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Hieracium  crocatum  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds  of  Leontodon,  Pjrrethrum  pukhrum 
(n.  sp.),  Saussurea  pygmsBa,  Orchis  viridis,  and  various  Grasses  and  Sedges.  Some  planti 
also  grow  in  this  district  that  are  found  at  every  elevation  throughout  the  country.  Caltha 
palustris  generally  adorns  the  margin  of  little  alpine  rivulets ;  Epilobium  angustifoliam  also 
18  found  in  spots  above  the  boundary  of  trees,  quite  unaltered  in  its  appearance ;  Er3rthronium 
Dens  Can  is  springs  up  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

The  highest  limit  of  trees,  estimated  by  Ledebour  at  6500  Parisian  feet,  is,  however,  as 
he  says,  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  partly  on  the  species  of  tree,  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tscharysch,  the  last  ttem 
of  Pinus  Cembra  appeared,  at  on  elevation  of  6541  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  the  highest  limit  of  the  same  tree  was  5254  feet;  on  the 
Koksunchcn  Snow  Mountains  (their  east  and  west  sides),  at  5692  feet,  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Ulbinski  to  the  Krcuzberge,  at  Riddersk,  where  the  Larch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees 
now  cease  at  5500  Parisian  feet,  while  their  dry  stems  may  be  seen  at  a  height  of  6187  feet. 
As  to  the  grouping  of  the  different  kin'?s  of  trees,  the  following  were  remarked:  Birch,  Rrs, 
and  Pines  arc  in  the  lowest  situations ;  the  Birch  (Betula  alba)  rises  no  higher  than  4596 
feetonthe  RiddcrsohenKreuzberge;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Koksun  Snow  Moontains,  it 
ascends  to  an  elevation  of  5236  feet.  Pines,^  which  are  seen  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  steppes, 
and  are  alsK)  common  on  the  granite  rocks  among  the  mountains,  seldom  appear  higher  tiian 
dOOO  Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  Firs,  on  the  contrary,  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  5270 
Parisian  feet,  though  from  4000  feet  they  are  less  frequent  than  on  the  steppe,  where  they 
form  large  forests.  Pinus  sibirica  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  the  Phr,  but  more 
frequently  together  with  the  Spruce  (P.  Abies) ;  and  at  a  height  of  2000  to  2300  feet  it  is 
very  abundant.  From  4000  feet  upwards,  this  species  occurs  more  frequently  as  P.  Abies 
disappears,  and  at  4000  to  5000  feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests,  but  was  never  observed 
beyond  5270  feet,  its  limit  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fir.  The  Larch  trees  were  not 
seen  below  2550  feet ;  their  higliest  boundary  being  on  the  Ritter  Kreuzberge,  5500  feet:  at 
4000  feet  they  form  extensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the  north  side  of  the  mountains, 
as  on  the  Cholsun,  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pmus  Cembra  first  occurs  at  4000  feet, 
but  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of  country,  to  the  comparative  exclosion  of 
other  trees.  Ledebour  heard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  Tschetschulicha,  but  never  saw  it, 
which  was  stated  to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  tree  on  the  Altai,  even  6540 
Parisian  feet  When  the  wowls  are  very  thick,  particularly  of  Pinus  sibirica  (but  such  were 
not  observed  north  of  Riddersk),  they  will  scarcely  allow  a  phint  to  grow ;  where  they  are 
not  so  close,  and  the  ground  is  moist,  they  then  shelter  an  uncommonlv  luxuriant  vegetation: 
Aconita,  Cimicifiiga  fcptida,  Senccio  sarracenicus,  Cacalia  hastata,  Polemonium  cceroleum, 
Orobus  luteus,  Pa'cnia  hybrida,  Arabis  pendula,  and  several  others,  frequently  attain  a  con- 
sidomblc  hoijrht,  oifjlit  to  ten  feet,  and  even  more;  but  where  the  woods  are  very  thin,  and 
the  ground  is  dry,  there  the  covering  of  plants  is  extremely  scanty.  It  is  diflicult  to  ^  the 
line  of  snow  exactly.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  at  Riddersk,  the  snow  lies  some- 
timers  in  tlic  hollows  at  the  height  of  5500  feet  during  the  whole  summer,  the  quantity 
varying  in  different  years.*  On  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  on  the  side  inclining  to  the 
northward,  ledebour  observed,  at  6700  feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  which  might  be  clearlv 
distinsniished  the  layers  of  several  years;  a  circumstance  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  any  mountain.  For  whether  the  siunmit  of  the  Alp  of  Btochalathi  is  always  covered 
with  snow  during  summer,  seems  uncertain,  though  the  natives  declare  such  to  be  the  fibbt 
To  what  altitude  the  culture  of  com  may  be  succeisfully  prosecated«  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  actual  trial ;  yet  it  deserves  notice,  that  corn  grows,  at  aboot  4000  feet  abov*  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  in  villages  to  the  soath  of  Cholsun,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  reaideiit  inhalntuiti. 
Some  Ca) mucks,  who  rove  in  the  lofty  Tschuja  steppe,  may,  perhaps,  poas  the  winter  at  a 
greater  height ;  still  their  yourten  cannot  be  termed  settled  dwellings,  nor  is  it  powible  that 
they  do  spend  that  season  there.  When  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries  is  care 
fully  considered,  lying  from  47°  to  54°  north  latitude,  and  at  their  northern  boundary  fhm 
99°  to  lajo  (but  on  the  south  from  91°  to  1()2°)  E.  longitude  from  Ferro,  no  other  prevailing 
forms  of  vegetation  can  really  be  expected,  Uian  such  as  bear  a  general  similarity  to  those 
of  the  nortlicrn  and  midland  parts  of  Europe ;  for  it  is  well  known,  whatever  be  the  tongi- 
tude,  that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same  kind  of  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  alike  as  they  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  poTesL  But  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  different  from  the  European,  occur,  in  a  country 
which  is  divided  from  Europe  by  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north  and 
sou  til,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  south  and  eastern  loot  of  them,  and 
which  are  even  traversed  by  mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of  lbs 
snowy  region. 

A  striking  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees.  The 
Terebinthacca;,  Accrcap,  and  Tiliacee  ore  absent,  as  also  the  genera  Quercus,  Fagus,  Car- 
pinus,  Fraxinus,  &,c.  The  Birch  is  almost  the  only  hard  wood  found  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
next  to  it  are  the  Aspens,  wliich  present  themselves  here  and  there,  collected  into  little 
grovesL  Besides  these,  two  species  of  Poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  low 
tracts.  The  other  hard- wood  trees  do  not  attain  a  large  sise,  and  are  scarcely  numerouf 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to  the  herbaceous  plants,  there  is  a  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  annual  and  perennial  ones.  The  former  are  very  few, 
even  in  the  less  elevated  districts;  and  as  they  diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries 
so  they  here  disappear  almost  entirely.  In  a  country  where  the  vegetation  is  often,  during 
the  flowering  season,  covered  witli  snow,  the  annual  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  survive 
long,  as  tlieir  seeds  are  seldom  perfected ;  while  the  perennial  plants  suffer  less,  their  rooti 
being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  tlirowing  up  new  shoots. 

There  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  flora,  which  is,  that  in  many  of  the 
families  that  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  while  all  the  othen 
seem  to  be  replaced  b^  an  individual  or  a  couple  of  genera :  thus-  it  is  among  the  Personatoy 
where  Uie  genus  Pedicularis  composes  almost  one-third;  and  among  the  Asperilblie,  when 
Myosotis  and  Echinospermum  number  more  than  one-half.  In  the  Cynarocephale,  too,  n^ 
wards  of  half  the  species  belong  to  Saussurea  and  Serratula ;  among  the  £fupatorin«,  the 
Artemisia;  are  two-thirds;  and  in  Uie  Rutacea^,  three-fourths  are  claimed  fay  the  gems 
Zygophyllum.  But  the  Leguminoso;  present  the  most  striking  instance  of  thb ;  for  thrs^ 
fourths  of  the  species  in  this  very  numerous  family  consist  of  the  genera  AstragalosL  Qij- 
tropis,  and  Phacn,  while  tlie  many  genera  which  are  found  in  other  places,  contrtbutiBg 
numerous  individuals  to  swell  that  tribe,  are,  in  the  Altai,  almost  wholly  wanting:  §at 
instance,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago,  and  Ave  of  Trifolium.  Twenty-three  FenSi 
according  to  the  Linna^an  system,  of  which  one-tliird  belongs  to  Ekjuisetum,  were  oolleelsd 
by  Jjodebour.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  Cryptogamia  of  the  Altai  and  that  of 
Europe. 

Of  tlie  otlicr  parts  of  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  distrieli 
of  Europe,  that  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of  it,  and  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  tea 
country  which  has  been  more  satisfactorily  explored  by  the  botanists  of  the  recent  Rusdu 
expedition*;  namely,  Kamtciiatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Brhrino's  Straitb. 

Tiie  cove  of  Awatscha,  lying  between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg, and  the  haven  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  interior,  seem  to  be  but  little  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arborescent  Birch  grows  here;  but  stunted,  and 
very  diflerent  from  the  slender,  graceful  tree  that  is  so  much  admired  in  the  north  of  Europe* 
and  particularly  at  Petersburg.  Pinus  Cembra,  wliich,  on  the  European  Alps,  attains  to  a 
greater  height  tlian  P.  Abies,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  trees,  Sorbus  Aucuparia«  Alnos 
incana,  and  some  Willows,  arc  seen ;  but  they  remain  quite  shniblnr.  Timber  mayt  however, 
be  raise<l  in  the  interior  of  the  peninnila,  wiiere  the  climate  is  mikfer  than  on  the  east  coast; 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  are  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians,  come  from 
Siberia,  via  Okotsk.  Grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil  being  riefa 
and  tlie  sky  mild.  There  are  but  few  species  of  vegetables,  and  these  seem  about  equally 
distributed.  In  shady  spots  grow  Spinca  kamtchatica.  Allium  ursinom,  Maianthenmm  can^ 
dense,  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  Trillium  obovatum,  dtc.  In  the  pastures  are  a  Veratrara, 
Lilium  kamtcliaticum,  Iris  sibirica,  &c.  On  the  hills,  which  are  rocky,  abound  some  species 
of  Caprifolium,  Spiraea,  Rosa,  the  Atrngene  alpina,  and  other  mountain  plants,  as  Rhododen- 
dron kanitchaticum,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Triental is  europea,  Unnea  borealis,  Comus  suecici« 
Saxifrago?,  &c.     Some  kinds  of  Ferns,  from  the  number  of  the  individual  plants,  form  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  vegetation.  Urtica  dioica,  ^hich  was  probably  introdaced,  seems  to 
have  established  itself  as  a  prevailing  inhabitant  of  the  soil. 

The  peninsula  of  Alasbka,  and  the  adjoining  island  called  Oonimak,  which  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  seem  to  have  the  same  character  of  vegetation 
as  the  main  land,  for  trees  are  produced  there ;  while  Oonalashka  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  range  are  quite  bare  of  them.     A  few  miserable  Firs,  originally  brought  from  Sitka,  and 

Slanted  at  Oonalashka,  may  still  be  seen,  most  of  them  decayed,  and  the  others  scarcely 
ving ;  but  the  plantation  is  young,  and  trees  of  this  kind  endure  removal  but  ill. 
The  island  of  Oonalashka,  having  been  most  explored,  may  serve  as  a  poifit  of  comparison 
to  illustrate  the  vegetation  of  adjacent  and  more  northern  countries. 

At  Oonalashka,  Willows  scarcely  grow  higher  than  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  moist 
grounds.  On  tlie  inferior  hills,  a  completely  alpine  vegetation  appears ;  even  on  the  least 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vaccinia,  resembling  V.  Myrtillus,  that  scarcely 
rise  above  the  ground.  Besides  the  brilliant  verdure,  due  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  which 
decks  the  grass  in  Kamtchatka,  and  enlivens  even  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  lustre  of 
the  fresh  unsullied  snow,  and  of  some  tufls  of  plants,  bestow  on  those  dreary  regions  a 

variety  and  beauty  of  hues  which  are 
quite  delightful.  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Mi- 
mulus  luteus  and  guttatus,  Epilobium  an- 
gustifolium  and  E.  latifolium  (Jiff.  678.), 
Rhododendron  kamtchatictim  (Jig.619.\ 
&.C.  are  among  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  vegetation  of  Oonalashka  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  further  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
than  as  respects  its  alpine  flora  and  the 
coast  plants  of  these  northern  shores. 
Besides  such  species  as  are  likewise 
found  farther  north,  there  is  only  the 
Lilium  kamtchaticum  (except,  indeed, 
the  variety  which  grows  at  Oonalashka      »«odod«dioi>KMitcii«ti««. 

should  prove  a  distinct  species),  and  the  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  common  to  both  places;  while» 
on  the  contrary,  more  Kamtchatkan  species  of  plants  prevail  on  the  American  coast,  north 
of  Behring^s  Straits,  that  are  absent  at  Oonalashka.  It  is  the  flora  of  north-west  America 
which  descends  to  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Oonalashka,  where  it  unites  with  the  Arctic  flonu 
Thus,  Rubus  spectabilis,  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Epilobium  lateum,and  Mimulus  guttatus,  Clay- 
tenia  unalashkensis  and  sibirica  may  be  reckoned  also  here.  Sanguisorba  canadensis,  Litho- 
spermum  angustifolium,  &.c.  belong  to  the  common  flora  of  America. 

Many  kinds  of  Grasses  grow  in  the  low  lands,  with  some  Umbellifene,  as  Angelica,  Hera- 
cleum,  &c.  A  dozen  Carices,  scarcely  forming  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vegetation  than 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  some  Scirpi  and  Eriophora,  accompany  them,  and  a  few  Junci,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  Orchidee  constitute  a  group  of  some  importance^ 
both  because  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  individual  species :  they  prevail  alike  in  the 
valleys  and  on  tiie  liills,  to  the  number  of  11  kinds;  among  them  is  a  beautiful  Cypripedianu 
Higher  north,  not  one  of  this  family  can  be  seen.  Of  the  Ferns  there  are  about  8;  nearer 
to  the  Pole  a  single  specimen  of  Filix  only  appears.  At  Oonalashka  there  are  some  Lyco 
podia ;  in  tlie  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  Water  plants  grow  in  the  lakes,  as  Potamoge- 
ton,  Sparganium,  Ranunciihis  aquatilis,  &c. ;  in  the  higher  latitudes  only  two  species  of 
Hippurii-,  and  the  common  Callitriche  can  bo  found.  Two  other  Ranunculi,  Prunella  vul- 
garis, a  species  of  Rhinanthus,  of  Cineraria,  Achill!Ba,Plantago,  and  Geum ;  some  Rubiacee^ 
a  Claytonia,  Monyanthes  trifoliata,  a  Triglochin,  &c.,  form  part,  also,  of  the  productions  of 
the  valleys  in  Ooonalushka,  with  a  Bartsia,  perhaps  distinct  from  B.  pallida.  To  a  beaatiful 
plant  which  constitutes  a  new  and  distinct  genus,  the  appellation  of  Romanzoffia  unalash- 
kensis has  been  irivcn,  in  commemoration  of^the  noble  patron  of  science  in  Russia.  The 
genera  Rumex,  Polygonum,  Aconitum,  Thalictrum,  some  Alsines,  the  Iris  sibirica.  Geranium 
pratense,  Comarum  palustrc,  and  Montia  fontana,  are  distributed  all  over  these  arctic  regions. 
Eirij)etrum  nigrum,  and  Hellebonis  trifolius  Linn.,  the  latter  being  an  American  plant,  not  found 
more  to  the  north,  grow  on  most  of  the  hills,  indicating  the  alpine  nature  of  the  scenery. 
A\r^)  some  Vaccinia,  with  the  common  Oxycoccos,  Arbutus  alpina,  and  Uva-ursi,  with  a 
white-tlowered  Menziesia  {M.  ccerulea  var.  .0» Rhododendron  kamtchaticum.  Azalea  procum- 
boriP,  Andromeda  lycopodioides  (which,  nearer  to  the  Pole,  gives  place  to  A.  tetragona),  the 
alpine  Willows,  Silene  acaulis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Comus  suecica,  Trientalis  europea« 
Linniea  borealis,  Ornithogalum  striatum  (2  vars.  1),  Anthericum  calyculatum  lAnn.  var, 
borcalis,  Konigia  islandica,  a  Gym^andra,  apparently  difierent  from  that  found  farther  north, 
10  Saxifrages,  3  Pediculares,  some  Potentilla?,  2  Gea,  2  Anemones,  3  Primulc,  a  Fapaver, 
a  Drosera,  a  Pinguicula,  2  PyrolsB,  a  Viola,  a  Pamassia,  a  Rubus,  and  an  Arenaria.  There 
have  been  but  one  alpine  Ranunculus  and  3  Gentiane  seen;  more  individualf  of  these 
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ffenera  prevailing  farther  north.  Of  the  class  Syn^nesia,  Aster,  Hieniciiiin«  Gnsphaliom, 
Leontodon,  and  Artemisia  grow  at  Oonalaslika ;  this  class  abounding  ereatly  towards  the 
Pole,  Uie  genus  Artemisia,  in  particular,  exliibiting  many  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oonalashka  produces  some  alpine  species  of  Campanula  and  Veronica,  which  are  entirrij 
wanting  in  higher  latitudes.  Some  individuals  of  the  order  Crucifere  are  scattered,  partly 
on  the  hills,  and  partly  in  the  valleys.  Neither  Alnus  incana,  Betula  nana.  Ledum  palustre, 
Dryas  octopetala,  Diapensia  lapponica,  Rliodiola  rosea,  nor  the  ffenera  Spirea,  Astragilos, 
Allium,  Myosotis,  Corydalis,  Valeriana,  Aretia,  Androsace,  Doaecatheon,  Delphinium,  or 
Orobanche,  all  of  wiiich  are  natives  of  more  arctic  regions,  grow  at  Oonalashka. 

The  maritime  flora,  which  is  unaltered  in  the  arctic  regrions,  consists  particularly  of 
Elymus  mollis  (Trinius),  Arenaria  peploides,  Pisum  maritimum,  with  various  appearances 
of  Pulmonaria  maritima  Willd.  (being,  perhaps,  a  different  species,  the  P.  parviflom  PanhX 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  and  Arnica  maritima,  which,  though  luxuriant  and  branched  in 
Oonalashka,  is,  fartlicr  north,  only  one-flowered.  To  this  list  may  be  added  PdlentiDi 
anserina.  The  sea,  along  tlie  coast  and  in  the  creeks,  is  rich  in  Alge ;  while  the  fVicns 
esculentus  (the  Sea  Kale  of  the  Russian  inhabitants)  is  particularly  (wservable  among  muj 
gigantic  specie^  of  this  genus. 

At  Oonalashka,  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  begin  to  assume  that  predominant  station  which 
they  hold  in  all  tiie  very  cold  districts. 

A  cursory  view  only  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  islands  St  George  and  St.  Pltul,  sitoatid 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  more  arctic  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature  there  tlian  at  Oonalashka.  No  sheltered  vallevs,  no  protected  spoil, 
favour  the  vegetation  of  tlie  plants  of  milder  climes ;  a  perfectly  alpine  growth  prevaih^ 
both  on  the  hills  and  the  beach.  The  high  summits  of  the  desolate  rocks  are  covered  with 
pale  and  black  Lichens,  while  tliose  spots  which  are  irrigated  with  melted  snow  affind  only 
Sphagnum,  a  few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Carices.  There  are  no  springs  in  the  scnL  Hie 
various  arctic  plants  choose,  acconling  to  their  nature,  the  rocky  or  the  moory  spots;  none 
rising  above  the  gn)und,  to  which  they  seem  as  if  closely  apprised.  A  t^apine  in  the 
island  of  St  George,  and  an  Achillea  at  St  Paul,  remind  the  observer  of  the  productions  of 
Oonalashka ;  but  Qiere  also  are  several  species  that  are  not  seen  even  in  the  highest  puts 
of  the  latter  island,  such  as  Ranunculus  Pallasii  and  Gmelini,  an  Androsace,  and  a  Chj- 
tenia.  One  plant  only  seems  peculiar  to  these  islands,  a  Cochlearia  (?),  which  ia  plenliml 
and  characteristic. 

The  alpine  or  arctic  flora,  which  at  St  Lawrence  adorns  the  foot  of  the  moantaim^  does 
not  seem  to  enliven  their  summits ;  for,  when  these  are  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  the 
water  produced  by  the  melted  snow  irrigates  some  brilliant  plants,  the  dry  ridges  sad 
declivities  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rocks  are  only  scantily  attired  with  gray  and  hhck 
Lichens. 

The  mountains  of  these  dreary  climes,  being  unprotected  by  any  covering  of  Tegetatioi, 
soon  decompose.  The  frost  bursts  the  rocks,  every  summer^s  centle  warmui  causing  fieA 
ruins,  and  so  tiie  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion.  Wherever  the  abandanoe  ef 
Sphagnum  ha.s  not  produced  a  boggy  turf  in  the  deeply  watered  places,  the  ground  pgtaatB 
only  heaps  of  broken  rocks. 

The  as])oct  of  nature  nt  the  cove  of  St  Ijawrence  is  most  wintry ;  the  scanty  hertsge 
barely  covering  the  blnck  sf)ii,  while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to  onc*8  knee,  lae 
Andromeda  polifolia  (Jiff.  6B().),  that  is  found  there,  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  ii 
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height,  and  is  one-flowcred.    Among  the  plants  of  this  cove  are  a  Delphinhun, 
catheon,  and  an  Art^tia ;  also  many  undescribed  species  of  those  truly  arctic 
tiana,  Suxifraga,  Astragalus,  Artemisia,  Draba,  Ranunculus,  and  Claytonia. 

The  island  of  St  Lawrence,  situated  2^  more  to  the  south,  does  not  differ  in 
fh)m  the  cove  of  the  same  name.    The  Andromeda  tetngooa  (Jig,  08LX  Diyv 
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Diapensia  lapponica,  and  some  alpine  kinds  of  Myosotis,  and  a  Gymnandra,  clearly  indicate 
the  prevailing  character  of  its  productions.  The  naturalists  who  have  visited  this  island 
remarked,  however,  that,  on  their  arrival,  they  gathered  more  flowers  there  in  the  first  few 
minutes,  than  during  many  weeks*  investigation  on  the  range  of  islands  comprising 
Radack,  &c.,  situated  between  the  tropics.  Here  grow  Alnus  incana,  in  a  very  dimmutive 
state,  and  Spirsea  cham&>drifolia,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  Kamtchatka,  but  not  of 
Oonalaslika ;  and  which  a  severer  atmosphere  seems  ta  have  banished  from  St  Liawrence*s 
cove.  An  Orobanche  and  a  Pinguicula  are  among  the  plants  of  this  island.  Cineraria 
palustris  vegetates  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the  well-watered  slopes  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  mounds  of  ice ;  while  Bctula  nana  (^fig.  682.)  is  seen  even  on  the  very  shores. 
The  plain  country  of  this  island  is  free  from  snow  throughout  the  summer. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Zoology  of  Siberia  and  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  researches  of  the  celebrated  Pallas.  The  ungenial  nature  of  the  climate,  the  sandy 
and  arid  steppes  and,  rocks  by  which  these  regions  are  everywhere  intersected,  and  the  total 
absence  of  umbrageous  forests,  at  once  account  for  the  paucity  of  species  appropriated  to 
this  immense  territory.  The  assertion,  therefore,  made  by  Pennant,  that  Siberia  is  hardly 
less  interesting  than  America,  in  the  number  and  novelty  of  its  animals,  is  singularly  inac- 
curate :  the  proportion  not  being  more,  probably,  than  one  to  fifleen.  There  scarcely  aj^ 
pears,  in  fact,  either  among  the  quadrupeds  or  birds  of  Siberia,  one  genus  which  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  European  zoological  region:  although  the  following  list  of  quadrupeds  will 
exhibit  several  species  appparently  confined  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  the 
shores  of  I/ike  Baikal. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Siberia  are  the  following : 


PntoriOT  (iliiricus.    Siberian  Weasel- 

Caon  Sitiricuk     Siberi.tn  I)nf. 

Fhuca  l«rp|>rinut.     Hare  Seal. 

OUria  urxina.    Sea  Bku*. 

Otarii  lutwta.    Sea  Lion. 

Anrimla  arralk     FirUI  Motnr. 

JUncoU  (rronrmiia.     Rronnaiic  Firld  Moum. 

Amcola  Bxatilia.    Rock  Mnuac 


Garlic  Moum. 

Red  Mowe. 

Baikal  >fouM. 
Social  Mou^e. 

Siberian  Lemii^. 

Baikal  Seal. 
Phoca  tibirica.    Siberian  Seal. 
Georyncbut  talptDiH.    Mole-like  LMniag. 


Arricola  altiariua. 
Arricnla  nitilana. 
Arvicola  ktmiIis. 
Arricoh  «x-iali«. 
Ar\'icf>la  Atpolaz. 
Pboct  brtlhiooica. 


GeoryDchna  tDrauahiiL    Ringed  Fi*ff»'X' 

Min  Coraoo.    Cnraco  Rat 

Mut  axnriua.    Sitnic  Mouae. 

Mui  lubtilii.    Subtle  Minue. 

Cricetua  micraloriua.    Siberian  Bamtor. 

Crieetui  arenaritia.    Sand  Hamater. 

Crioelia  Songania.    Soogar  UanMter. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  travellers  enumerate  several  others,  common  alike  to  the  two 
Russias  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  as  the  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Marmot, 
Martin,  dsc. ;  but  these  have  been  already  noticed  as  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Economic  Mouse,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals,  deserves  a  particular  notice. 
These  little  creatures  form  burrows,  with  wonderful  skill,  in  soft  turfy  ground.  There  are 
sometimes  near  thirty  different  entrances  to  the  principal  chamber;  close  to  this  are  other 
caverns,  used  as  granaries  for  their  winter  provisions.  These  stores  they  gather  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  damp  seasons  will  frequently  bring  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  they  will  not 
touch  these  hoards  until  tlie  time  of  need,  living  in  the  interim  on  such  other  food  as  call  be 

supplied  from  over-abundance.  On  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  male  and  female,  who  have  hitherto 
been  separate,  mutually  retire  to  their  well-stored 
dwelling,  and  pass  this  rigorous  season  in  ease 
and  plenty,  living  upon  the  fruits  of  their  former 
industry  and  forethought 

Of  the  aquatic  Quadrupeds,  the  Phoca  green- 
land  ica  (Jig*  683.),  and  numerous  other  Seals, 
appear  on  the  frozen  shores  of  the  North  and 
White  Seas,  and  difforont  varieties  on  thotse  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  northern  StelleruB 
(S.  boroalis  Tuv.),  lonsr  confounded  with  the  Manati  of  India,  represents  that  unwieldy  ani- 
n^al  in  thp  seas  of  Kaiiitchatka. 

An  imnnn.'^e  sjx'cies  of  Klophant,  now  extinct,  appears  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 

frozon  regions  of  Siberia ;  an  entire  specimen  havmg  emerged, 
not  many  years  ago,  from  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  shores  of  the 
Wliite  Sea.  Its  skeleton  is  now  in  Russia,  and  proves  it  to  be  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  Indian  and  the  African  species.  The  enor- 
luons  tusks  occasionally  found,  and  said  to  weigh,  sometimes, 
(KK)  lbs.,  have  been  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the  wild  boar; 
hut  thoy  no  doubt  belonged  to  this,  or  some  fossil  species  of 
0(iually  gigantic  size. 
Of  the  Birds,  our  information  is  very  defective.  Pallas 
rnunioratjv-:  spvcral,  unknown  to  Europe ;  but  they  are  small,  and  not  generally  interesting. 
The  CJroat  BusUird  of  Kurope  is  spread  over  the  deserts,  with  the  Swallow-tailed  Pratincole 
(^fi^-  6-^1.),  a  restlcs^^  and  clamorous  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Partridges, 
Quails,  and  tho  smallor  gallinaceous  birds,  are  common;  but  the  larger  and  more  splendid 
Pheawnts  begin  only  to  appear  on  the  confines  of  central  Asia  and  towards  Persia. 
The  Domestic  Animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  European  RuMia. 


Swallow- tailed  Pralinmlp. 
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Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography, 

The  rude  regions  of  Siberia  have  but  recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  historian.  No 
portion  of  it  was  included  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  idea  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world.  The  Scy  tliianj*,  the  same  pastoral  tribe  who  occupy  the  regions  of  modem  Tai^ 
tary,  were  in  their  eyes  the  remotest  people  of  Asia ;  the  regions  on  the  Jaxartes  appeared 
to  terminate  Scytliia. 

The  modem  Tartar  conquerors,  of  whom  ZingLs  the  greatest,  had  territoriee  immediately 
bordering  on  this  region,  might  have  been  expected  £)th  to  explore  and  conquer  Siberia. 
Although,  however,  traditions  were  found  by  Carpini,  wliich  stiowed  a  knowlcd^  extending 
as  far  as  Kamtchatka,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression  was  ever  made  beyond  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  Hoparates  these  two  regions  of  Asia.  Formidable  barripre  of 
nature  here  arrested  their  efforts;  and  the  current  of  their  progress  and  conquest  ^"as  aJwayi 
directed  to  the  more  tempting  regions  of  the  soutfi. 

It  was  reserved  for  Russia,  afler  she  h:ul  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  become  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  bleak  and  unknown  regrion.  Yet  the 
first  entry  was  from  the  province  of  Archangel,  into  its  most  dreary  and  unpromising  quarter. 
The  Samoyedes,  inhabiting  the  Ijower  Obi,  and  tlie  shores  of  tlie  Frozen  Ocean,  were  accua* 
tome<l  to  come  tu  Uie  banks  of  the  Dwina,  to  exchange  their  skins  and  furs  for  Dutch  toys 
and  other  articles  suited  to  tlieir  taste.  Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  individual,  con- 
ceived tlie  idea  of  extending  this  trade  by  penetrating  into  the  districts  whence  these  valu- 
able furs  were  bnnight.  lie  obtained  considerable  wealth  by  this  traffic,  and  at  last  per- 
suaded several  of  tlie  leading  people  among  that  simple  race  to  repair  to  Moscow.  The 
mere  view  of  tlie  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Russian  court  is  said  by  the  viTiters  of  tliat  nation 
to  have  so  strongly  acted  upon  their  minds,  that  tliey  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  czar,  and  even  to  pay  him  a  small  tribute  of  furs.  That  prince  soon  availed  himseu 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominion  to  build  on  the  Obi  forts  composed  of  logs  cemented  with 
earth,  and  to  people  this  tract  by  making  it  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  particularly 
those  condemned  or  suspected  of  oflcnces  against  the  state.  Siberian  discovery  assumed  a 
more  active  character,  in  consequence  of  other  remarkable  events.  Ivan  Vassilevitch  IL. 
having  driven  the  Tartars  before  him  as  far  as  tlie  Caspian,  found  his  power  defied  and  his 
commercial  views  obstructed,  by  a  band  of  daring  nomadic  warriors,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Cossacks,  have  since  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  At  that  time,  it  required  the  exer- 
tion of  all  its  force  to  root  them  out ;  and  Yermak,  their  gallant  chief,  with  about  6000  fol- 
lowers, refusing  to  submit,  fled  eastwanl  into  soutliem  Siberia.  In  seeking  to  obtain  settle^ 
ments  there,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tartar  prince  who  reigned  over  that  tract ;  but,  having 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  him,  he  found  himself  in  his  capital,  Sibir,  at  Uie  head  of  a 
more  extensive  kingdom  than  tliat  which  he  had  lost  Being  still  pressed,  however,  by  the 
arms  of  the  Russians,  he  could  maintain  his  place  only  by  acknowledginj^  the  supremacy  of 
the  czar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy.  Yermak  having  soon  after  fallen  mto  an  ambush  laid 
by  the  Tartars,  and  lost  his  life,  tlie  dominion  of  Siberia  reverted  entire  to  the  Aluscorite 
prince.  The  facility  with  which  it  appeared  that  tliese  extensive  kingdoms  might  be  tra- 
versed and  conquered  afTonlod  encouragement  to  persevere.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  garrn 
son  at  Narj'm  to  advanco  eastward.  Atlor  a  somewhat  painful  march  through  the  dreaiy 
steppe  of  Baraba,  they  came  to  the  fine  pastoral  regions  waterc«l  by  the  Yenisei  Here 
they  found  the  Tunguses,  a  people  new  in  form  and  aspect ;  and  who,  being  gentle,  and  fbw 
in  number,  were  easily  induced  to  admit  a  li^rht  sway,  and  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  of  fbn 
In  descending  tlie  Angara,  however,  they  came  u\nm  a  trilw  of  different  temper,  the  Barati^ 
a  branch  of  the  fierce  Mongcil  raco,  who  sIiowe<l  no  di.^^position  tamely  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Russians  paused  in  this  direction;  but  fimnd  on  their  lefl  alonfr  the  Lena 
an  almost  unoccupied  region,  bleak  and  dreary  indeed,  but  abounding  in  furs  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  Cossacks  pushtMl  on,  tlipref<)r»\  undetrrrod  by  the  snow  and  ice,  which,  during 
most  of  the  year,  involved  this  wild  extremity  of  Asia;  and,  in  IGIIO,  fifty  years  after  the 
commencement  of  this  career,  one  of  their  number,  Dimitrei  Kopilof,  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okotsk,  a  branch  of  the  orvan  l)oundary  of  Asia.  Meantime,  additional  furcea 
being  brought  forwnnl  at  length  compnllod  the  submission  of  the  hardy  races  on  the  Angara 
and  round  the  Raikal ;  ever}'  thing  yielded  till  they  came  to  thn  banks  of  the  Amoor.  Here 
they  met  the  power  of  China,  incorporated  with  that  of  itij  Tartar  conquerors;  and  thougii« 
even  in  this  combinrd  stito,  that  enipiro  wns  much  inferior  to  Russia  in  a  warlike  capacity, 
ypt,  boing  on  its  own  gmund,  it  could  bring  n  grenter  force  of  somewhat  disciplined  troops 
The  issuo  of  this  contest  was  tho  n*pulse  of  the  Russians  within  the  line  of  the  Amoor  and 
behind  that  of  tho  mountains,  and  the  establishmfnt  of  China  in  full  dominion  over  the  deai^ 
late  roiirs/*  of  tliat  great  river.  Noither  of  tliese  powers  have  since  attempted  to  pan  those 
pastoral  boundaries  which  fi^rm  tho  distant  frontier  of  each;  and  Russia  has  remained  in 
peaceable  poswssion  of  an  empire  which,  if  measured  by  superficial  extent,  would 
derably  surpass  that  of  Alexander  or  the  Cs'srirs. 

After  this  empire  was  acquired,  however,  some  grand  problems  respecting  its  boondari 
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remained  to  be  solved.  The  mo(«t  important  was,  whether  it  communicated  with  the  ocean 
on  the  east ;  wliich  last  involved  also  the  question  if  Asia  and  Am*'rira  were  or  were  not 
joined  to  ♦mcli  otiier.  These  questions  had  early  appeared  of  deep  interest  to  the  ^eat  ma- 
ritime nations  of  the  west,  chiofly  N'cause  an  open  passajje  by  the  north  of  Asia  promised 
a  shorter  route  to  India  than  that  by  the  Capo.  For  this  object  a  «*ries  of  exiK?ditions  were 
undertaken  by  stMiw  of  tho  first  naval  men  of  the  ape,  Ix^h  Knirlish  and  Dutch,  wlio  con- 
ductod  them  with  chanictiTistic  boldness,  not  disniaye<l  ev«'n  by  the  tragical  catastrophes 
which  terminated  the  career  of  several.  None,  however,  wen*  over  able  to  pass  tlie  frozen 
barriers  opposoil  by  the  civi>ts  of  Nova  Zembla  and  of  tho  (Julf  (»f  Obi  inuiiediatcly  beyond. 
These  attempts  w«to  rrlinquishe<l  in  despair;  yet  the  Dutch,  whon  Petor  the  Great  paid 
tliem  his  extraordinnry  visit  as  an  apprentice  in  navjffiition,  pri'ssi^l  u|M)n  him  the  importance 
of  apply inir  his  supTinr  moans  to  the  solution  of  tlios**  ijroat  probloms.  Potor  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Yak(»utsk,  to  uiako  ovory  inquiry  ros|M'rtinjr  the  mnritiiut>  bouudarios  of  the  Sibe- 
rian territory,  ami  |>jirti<MilarIy  its  r«'l:ition  witli  America.  IIo  novor  ap|H'ars  t'.)  have  known 
what  MiJllor  claims  the  rrodit  of  liavinjz  discovero<l  duriujr  his  visit  to  S'akoutsk,  that  there 
wer»*  iHiriod  in  tho  arrhivos  of  tliat  place  nnrrativos  of  mo>t  im[)ortant  diMN»vories  on  tliese 
very  points,  which  woro  thon  torijotton.  Vnnw  the  year  IfWi,  expj'ditiou'*  wore  .'^ont  down 
the  eastorly  rivors  I^'ua,  Indifjirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima,  which  a.«:cortainod  tho  termination 
of  lh»»se  rivors,  and  tho  rontinuity  of  the  ocean  into  wliicli  tlioy  toll.  In  1(>IH,  a  company 
of  merchants  undort(M»k  tho  first  voya«jo  oa.stwnnl  from  the  Kolima,  and  actually  reached 
the  torritory  of  tho  Tchutchi,  the  rudo  tonants  of  the  n«)rth-<»ast«'rn  peninsula  of  .Asia.  This 
was  lollowotl,  in  IfVH,  l)y  a  inoro  imi)orUint  expe<lition,  undortakon  by  two  Cossjick  chiefs, 
Deschnow  and  Aiikudinow.  The  latter  was  wn»cked  noar  tho  isthums  at  tho  month  of  the 
peninsula ;  but  IVsrhnow,  aftor  various  advimturos,  sufTore*!  sliipwnvk,  at  X\w.  end  of  the 
year,  on  tho  river  Olulera,  S4)uth  of  tho  .AnaiHr.  This  would  imply  that  ho  had  nmncletl  tho 
north-eastern  points  of  .Asia,  and  ascortainod  the  di.<:junctioii  of  the  two  contiutmtp;  and  this 
Bppoars  tho  most  pmlwldo  su]>|^»siti(m :  tlioufjli  tho  ^roat  imiM»rf«H:tion  of  his  journal  still 
JeA  HKHu  to  a.'^si^rt,  that  ho  had  passod  from  one  (X?ean  to  the  other,  merely  by  crossinf^  the 
isthmus  of  the  Tchutrhi  poninsula. 

At  tho  vory  clo<«^  of  tho  si'vonteonth  century,  the  sphere  of  Russian  knowled^  and 
dominion  was  oxtend«'<!  totlio  ixminsula  of  Kamtcliatka,  neither  a  fine  nor  valuable  torritory, 
but  pres«mtinfr,  both  as  to  the  country  and  inhabitants,  an  entirely  ditferont  aspoct  from  the 
rest  of  tho  ompiro.  I  lore,  launchiMl  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Russians  found  themselves, 
as  it  wen\  in  a  now  world ;  thoy  naw  the  lun^  chain  of  the  Kuriles,  terminatinnf  in  the 
Ur<;e  islands  of  Sa^rhalion  and  Jesso,  and,  beyond  these,  the  ^Tcat  and  fine  islands  which 
cnnipoKe  the  ompire  of  Ja{ian.  Their  discoveries  were  now  linkiM  with  those  of  the  ffreat 
maritime  nations  of  Wostorn  Kun»i)e,  ami  had  thrown  a  pretty  full  lipht  on  the  whole  of  the 
extremo  oast  of  Asia.  No  loss  im|K)rtant  was  the  era  when  it  was  ascertained  that  some 
larjre  islands,  roport»»d  to  exist  in  tho  ocean  to  tho  oast,  were  fragments  of  the  correspond inpr 
coast  of  .Amorica,  and  that  this  coas-t  approachtnl  closely,  if  it  did  nut  actually  join,  thC'DCw 
chores  occupiofl  by  Russia. 

Tho  n»port  of  theso  interest injr  discoveries  reacherl  Petersburjr  when  the  throne  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  occupiofl  by  his  relict,  Catherine  I. ;  a  princess  who  at  once  revered  his  me- 
mory and  iidierit.«Mi  a  |>ortion  of  his  spirit.  She  enterwl  with  zeal  into  the  projects  pf  disco- 
very, and  fonut^i  a  regular  plan  f  >r  completinir  it  S<n'eral  crmnected  exp«!ditions,  proceed* 
mg  at  once  from  the  northern  and  eastern  coast.s  were  appoint fxl  to  explore  thonHi^hly  the 
remotest  limits  of  her  vsist  eastern  dominion.  In  172fi,  Captains  Spantrberff,  Behrin^,  and 
Tchirikow  set  out  from  Potorsburijf  on  this  destination,  and  wen?  afterwanls  joine<l  by  the 
eminent  mathematician  Di^lislo  do  la  Cnwere.  These  expe<litions  did  not  answer  all  tho 
expectations  fomntl  of  them;  hit  in  172*^,  nehriujr  discovore<l  the  Straits  which  be;ir  his 
name,  and  was  there  inf  irmod  tliat,  afier  |mssinir  bt\vond  a  cape  ahcsit  :^K)  miles  distant,  the 
direction  of  the  ciast  lM>cami;  entirely  westwanl.  He  reachi»d  this  cape,  where,  seeinif  the 
coast,  as  far  as  tho  eye  ctsild  roncli.  actually  nm  in  that  direction,  he  ciMiceived  that  he  had 
passed  the  extreme  |M)int  of  .Asia,  and  infornsl  the  entire  disjunction  of  that  continent  from 
America;  a  just  conclusion,  on  hasty  premises;  for  tliis  coast  takes  another  circuit  to  form 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi,  before  its  final  western  direction.  Rehrinj?  and  Tchirikow, 
also,  in  1741,  sailo<l  acnvs,  and  made  considerable  discoveries  in  the  hitherto  almost  unknown 
coast  of  north- wi»storn  Amorica. 

After  this  time  the  spirit  of  discover}'  on  the  pert  of  Russia  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and 
the  next  (*Teat  liirht  thmwn  upon  those  regions  was  by  Cook,  the  immortal  British  n^vlgtp 
tor.  After  exploring  a  ^nreat  part  of  tlio  north  coast  of  America,  he  sailed  throuf?h  Behring*! 
Straits,  and  alon|r  a  considerable  portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  contincntu;  when 
their  respective  linos  were  ^Hind  d<»cidedly  recedinf^  from  each  other,  one  to  the  oast  and 
the  other  to  the  west  The  separation  of  the  continentu  appeared  tlien  to  be  aacertained ; 
yet  it  was  8urmu«ed,  that  their  coasts  mi^rht  approximate,  and,  by  a  long  circuit,  unite  with 
each  other.    This  supposition  haa  been  completely  negatived  by  anbaequeDt  voyageiL 
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Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

Earopean  and  Asiatic  Russia  are  subject  alike  to  the  same  sixnide  ffovenunent,  that  of  a 
pure  despotism,  in  which  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign  is  liable  to  no  check  what* 
ever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  or  the  people.  Siberia  is  in  this  respect  even  lea 
fortunate  than  Russia,  since  tlie  sway  exercised  over  it  does  not  rest  on  custom  or  opinkiii 
but  is  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  foreign  military  force.  In  Asia,  as  in  Eniope^ 
however,  this  sway  is  mild,  and  tempered  even  with  an  active  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  into  regions  which  were  before  destitute  of  all  these  bleasingft 
Yet  Siberia  shares  more  distantly  the  beneficent  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  actuated 
the  Russian  cabinet.  Officers  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government  have  greater 
opportunity  and  temptation  to  abuse  their  power;  and  the  native  tribes  have  retainedi 
almost  unaltered,  all  the  rude  habits  of  their  former  life.  Still,  tliey  have  been  checked  in 
that  career  of  intestine  war  in  which  they  were  otherwise  likely  to  be  almost  perpetmUr 
involved ;  and  whatever  exists  in  this  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  com&rts  of  civilised  lift 
has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation  and  conquests  of  RussiSyi 

Siberia  may  be  divided  into  two  great  regions.  Western  Siberia  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
Western  Siberia  includes  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk,  and  the  pn^ 
vince  of  Omsk ;  tHe  Eastern  includes  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Yakmki 
the  districts  Okotsk  and  Kamtchatka,  and  the  countries  of  the  Kirghises  and  the  Tchotdn. 
Although  the  intentions  of  the  general  government  are  good,  it  is  inevitable  that*  in  tilt 
distant  establishments,  opportunity  must  be  given  both  for  embezzlement  and  opprceaioBi 
"  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  off,'*  is  said  to  be  a  maxim  extensively  acted  on.  In  tilt 
naval  department  of  Okotsk,  such  laxity  prevailed,  that  it  was  customary  for  an  officeri 
whenever  he  wanted  money,  to  step  into  the  dockyard,  take  out  articles  to  the  reqninte 
amount,  and  sell  them  for  liis  own  advantage.  Much,  however,  has  lately  been  done  to 
remedy  these  abuses;  and  tlie  administration  at  the  central  seats  of  government  is  said  to  be 
at  present  very  good. 

The  Cossacks,  the  military  force  by  which  Siberia  is  held  in  subjection,  compose  also  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  Giorgi  supposes  them  to 
amount  to  22,000.  Two  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsk,  the  same  number  at  Tomsk,  at 
Irkoutsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Krasnoyarsk.  A  large  proportion,  however,  are  employed 
to  garrison  the  chain  of  ostroffs,  or  wooden  forts,  formed  along  the  Irtysch  and  the  Ime  ef 
the  Kirghises,  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless  and  daring  peopfei 
A  smaller  number  is  necessary  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  comparatively  well  ordered  aal 
pacific,  and  likewise  among  tlie  thinly  scattered  and  quiet  occupants  of  the  northern  plaiM 
and  rivers.    In  Kamtchatka,  however,  a  considerable  force  is  maintained. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Agricultural  industry  aflbrds  less  wealth  to  Siberia  than  to  any  other  region  of  eqnd 
extent  The  greater  proportion  of  it  must  indeed  be  confessed  to  have  been  unfitted  li|f 
nature  fqr  tliis  important  pursuit  Throughout  all  the  northern  tracts,  the  earth  is  boimd  is 
perpetual  frost  Yakoutsk,  the  most  northerly  town  of  any  magnitude,  possesaes  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a  little  rye ;  but  in  a  climate  where,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  earth  is  ptill  deeply  frozen,  the  ripening  even  of  this  crop  is  ever  a  matter  of 
complete  uncertainty.  The  limitary  mountains,  also,  which  form  the  land-boundaries  of 
Siberia,  bear  nothing  but  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a  northern  region.  Even  that  hraad 
level  belt  which,  in  the  south,  extends  under  a  tolerably  mild  climate,  consists  in  a  gnit 
measure  of  those  marshy  and  saline  steppes  which  yield  only  rank  and  unwholesome  ▼eoeti* 
tion.  Various  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Irtysch,  as  well  as  along  the  ^bolt 
the  Izct,  and  others  of  its  tributaries,  arc  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  mifffat  jidd 
very  rich  crops.  Culture,  however,  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  indolence  of  the  innabitanto 
and  Uie  want  of  a  distant  market,  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabiluita 
for  pasturage,  and  particularly  the  rearing  of  horses.  Even  under  the  last  head,  FaUia 
complains  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  procure  mares'  milk  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  koumiss,  they  rob  the  roals  of  their  due,  and  also  that  they  do  not  make  sufficient  pro* 
vision  for  their  winter  subsistence ;  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  tliey  contrive  to  rear  a  very  fine 
breed.  Even  of  grain,  amid  all  their  neglect,  the  produce  is  so  plentifii],  that  its  cheapnefll^ 
as  well  as  that  of  animal  food  in  the  great  cities  of  Siberia,  is  almost  incredible.  PaUaa, 
at  Tomsk,  found  oatmeal  selling  from  a  halfpenny  to  three  farthings  per  peck ;  an  ox  at  fite 
shillings ;  while  an  excellent  horse  was  considered  dear  at  ten  shillings.  Gmelin  aaserti^ 
that  at  Tobolsk  a  man  may  live  comfortably  on  an  annual  income  of  a  guinea  and  a  >»»lf 
The  very  finest  district  of  Siberia  appears  to  be  that  along  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Angara,  from  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk.  Immense  crops,  not  of  wheat,  indeed,  bat  of  oati^ 
barley,  and  rye,  arc  produced  without  the  aid  of  manure,  which,  in  a  soil  so  hizariaiit»  ii 
said  to  be  even  injurious. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Siberia;  we  thereibre  pia  to  mhniL  wUdi 
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form  a  most  extensive  part  of  her  exchangeable  wealth,  and  in  wlu(*!i  she  may  rank  with 
tlic  richest  countries  in  the  world.  No  sooner  has  tlie  traveller  pashtni  tlie  Urals,  than  he 
finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  mineral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  every  kind  extracted 
almost  in  every  ])06sible  manner  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  indeed,  may  be  said 
ntlier  to  have  ^iven  splendour  and  celebrity  to  the  mines  of  C^atlierintMiberg,  tlian  to  have 
yielded  any  considerable  proliL  In  the  course  of  thirty-lour  years  their  entire  produce  did 
not  exceed  1,*J1MMMM)  rubles.  The  metal  is  found  in  quartz  diffused  through  a  ferruginous 
pyrites.  Of  lute,  liowever,  it  appears  tliat  sands  impregnated  with  gold  have  been  discovered, 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn  in  nmch  larger  quantity.  A  late  traveller  conceives  tliat  tliese 
auriferous  sands  are  diHused  over  a  space  of  KKM)  miles  along  tliis  chain.  The  produce  in 
182H  was  in>i  poods  (ul)out  iiii  tons),  which  Humboldt  values  at  727,(MM)/.  The  rare  metal 
of  platina  is  also  drawn  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Urals.  They  are  not  so  rich  in 
silver  as  some  of  the  mountains  of  tlie  interior,  but  the  supply  of  copper  and  iron  is  truly 
immense.  In  the  year  17^*2,  the  quantity  of  copper  drawn  from  both  sides  of  the  cliain,but 
chiefly  tlie  8il)erian,  was  liKMHM)  poods  (about  31,r)00  tons);  of  iron  nearly  400,0(10  poods, 
or  60,000  tons.  Almost  all  these  mines  are  worked  on  behalf  of  the  government,  with 
■laves,  who  consist  chiefly  of  banished  convicts.  The  yearly  wages  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  are  limited  to  1!^.  (k/.,  with  a  suit  of  clotlies;  and  for  subsistence  tlieir  daily  allow- 
ance is  only  two  pounds  of  bad  bread.  The  superintendents  tared  tolerably,  when,  in  tlie 
days  of  C^atherine,  tliev  were  allowed  l^9,  4d.  {)er  day,  in  good  coin ;  but  as  tliis  rate  lias 
never  been  augmonte<I,  and  is  now  paid  in  paper  depreciated  75  per  cent,  it  amounts  only 
to  a  miserable  pittance.  'i*he  cons(H}uence  is,  that  embezzlement  lias  become  almost  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  system ;  and,  being  accompanied  with  the  M'aste  and  mismanagement  too 
common  in  such  great  public  works,  lias  reduced  the  profits  of  government  to  a  very  small 
amount 

The  otlier  great  mineral  range  is  that  of  the  Altai ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  being  per- 
forated throughout  by  ancient  works  carried  on  by  a  nation  now  unknown,  and  which  have 
been  long  abandoniHl.  If  cold  is  le.ss  copious  here  tliaii  in  the  Urals,  this  deficiency  is 
amply  compensat«Hi  by  the  mines  of  silver,  which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Captain 
Cochran«\  the  whole  district  may  he  said  to  be  silver.  The  original  mines  at  Kolyvan  itself 
are  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  owing,  ])erha}is,  to  tlie  deficiency  of  wood.  The 
chief  present  scene  of  operations  is  in  the  Schlangenberg,  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  in 
this  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of  its  slate  covering,  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  mineral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  twenty-two  years,  it  yielded 
12,348  pounds  of  gold,  and  .*)*J4,(KK)  pounds  of  silver.  Copper,  however,  is  the  most  valuable 
metal ;  for  tlic  iron,  though  inexhaustible.  Is  considered  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the  cxpensen 
of  transport  As  srxin  as  the  ores  are  extracted,  they  are  conveyed  to  Barnaoul,  where 
forges  on  the  most  extensive  scale  ore  prepared  to  snu'lt  and  refine  them.  Twelve  thousand 
horses  and  oxen,  and  15(K)  workmen,  are  employed  in  this  conveyance;  and  the  entire 
Dumber  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mineral  operations  is  13,000  constantly,  and  55,000 
occasionally ;  the  latter  l>eing  employtxi  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  the  ground.  The 
entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,r)(N),(MK)  rubles,  or  2(K),(NK)/.  sterling.  Although  tlie  labour- 
ers arc  all  serfs  of  the  crown,  and  the  wages  very  small,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  provi- 
aions  makes  them  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  the  works,  upon  the  whole,  are  managed  much 
better  and  more  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  than  those  of  Catharinenberg.  Silver 
forms  also  the  prominent  feature  in  tlie  mines  of  Daouria  at  Argunsk,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  province  of  Nertschinsk.  In  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  present 
century,  they  produce  annually  from  40,(K)0  to  <I0,(MM1  lbs.  of  silver;  but  recent  details  are 
wanting  respecting  their  management  and  value.  The  entire  produce  of  silver  in  Siberia 
is  stated,  in  1828,  to  have  amounted  to  1003  poods,  which  Humboldt  estimates  at  158,000^ 

In  simple  minerals,  Silxiria  is  also  very  rich ;  and  tliesc,  though  not  so  splendid  as  those 
of  Southern  Asia,  present,  perliaps,  a  greater  variety.  The  topaz  and  the  chrysolite  are 
found  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urals,  which  yield  also  the  beautiful  ore  of  copper,  called 
Malachite,  and  very  fine  rock  cr^'stals,  some  of  which,  of  a  green  colour,  have  even  been 
mistaken  for  emeralds.  The  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  tlioec  round  the  Baikal,  produce  the 
topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  In  1829  the  diamond,  and  io  1^1 
the  emerald  were  discovered  in  the  Urals ;  but  the  extent  of  their  produce  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  remarkable  and  useful  product  is  afforded  by  the  mines  of  talc  in  eastern  Siberia, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittiin.  This  mineral  supplies  the  place  of  glass  over  all 
Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia.  It  is  in  many  cases  equally  transparent,  without  being 
liable  to  faitiak.  It  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  into  thin  laminv,  which,  like  ptecee 
of  glass,  arc  valuable  in  proportion  to  tlieir  size.  The  rock  salt  at  Solikamskoi,  m  the 
Urals,  is  worked  to  a  great  extent,  and  conveyed  in  huge  wagons  to  Pctenburg.  Those 
singular  efflorescences  called  rock  roanow  and  rock  butter  are  chiefly  objects  of  curiosity, 
thcmgh  the  fbrmcr  is  eaten  by  the  Tunguses  with  milk,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  employed 
in  medicine. 

Second  in  value  to  mineral  products,  or  even  riftlliiv  tfaem,  are  thoee  of  the  ohase;  a 
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source  of  wealth  no  longer  regarded  as  such  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  In  die 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich  and  soft  furs  with  which 
nature  has  protected  Uie  animal  creation  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  most  esteemed  have  always  been  those  yielded 
by  that  species  of  weasel  called  the  sable.  Yakoutsk  is  the  great  market  for  them;  and 
those  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  the  best,  selling 
at  from  15  to  20  pounds  a  pair.  In  tlie  lapse  of  ages,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  hunting ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Kamtchatka  to  find  them  numerous,  thouf^h 
of  inferior  excellence.  Great  address  is  employed  to  take  this  animal,  without  injuring  its 
skin.  Sometimes  it  is  struck  by  a  species  of  arrow  with  a  blunted  point ;  at  other  timet  h 
is  closely  pursued  till  it  runs  up  a  tree,  when  the  hunter  kindles  a  nre  beneath,  upon  which 
the  sable  drops  down,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  Next  to  the  sable  ranks  the  black  fox,  of  wboK 
skin  the  very  fine  specimens  sell  sometimes  for  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  is  a  very 
ordinary  price.  The  skins  of  the  red  and  gray  fox  do  not  sell  for  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds.  Those  even  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  have  a  certain  value.  Among  the  useful  animili 
of  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog.  The  former  are  found  in 
every  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
among  the  Samoycdes ;  to  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  tliey  supply  milk,  clothes,  and  the 
means  of  rapid  conveyance  over  the  vast  plains  of  ice.  Only  those  taken  in  hunting  in 
killed  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  in  Kamtchatka  only  Uiat  the  strong  and  well- 
trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  an  animal  of  labour,  and  particularly  in  transporting  sledges 
over  the  ice. 

The  supply  of  fish,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  seas  of  Siberia,  is  inexhaustible,  and  only 
the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  prevent  this  from  being  an  immense  source  of  wealth. 
The  Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch,  abound  with  a  very  great  variety  of  excellent  Bpeciei; 
including,  besides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  of  peculiarly  fine  quality,  very  luvs 
Sperlings,  and  several  species  peculiar  to  these  rivere.  The  Yenise'f  and  the  Lena  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout.  But  it  is  the  eastern  bays  of  Asia,  and 
the  seas  thence  extending  to  America,  that  swarm  with  life  in  a  degree  almost  unexampled. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of  the  frozen  seas,  agaimt 
the  cold  of  whicli  they  are  fenced  by  thick  skins,  and  a  substance  almost  entirely  compoMd 
of  fat  and  oil.  Whales  take  the  lead  among  this  class ;  but  the  coast  seems  peculiarly  Id 
swarm  with  the  minor  species,  seals,  otters,  sea-calves,  sea- wolves,  and  others  of  the  nine 
species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  however,  are  the  only  part  of  them  which  can  bear  a 
transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  of  Siberia.  Those  of  the  sea-otter  are  nid  by 
Captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  from  10/.  to  90/.  in  the  market  of  Yakoutsk.  The  abundance 
of  these  and  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  in  a  state  of  plen^, 
independent  of  agriculture  or  pasturage.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  statement 
of  Captain  Cochrane,  that  600  persons,  mhabitants  of  the  district  of  Nischnei-Kc^^msk,  ecB- 
sume  between  themselves  and  their  dogs,  2,000,000  pounds  annually ;  making  mly  poiuds 
a  day  to  each  person.  Probably  the  fishery  along  the  northern  sliore  wouu  not  be  Im 
abundant ;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  ila 
products,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  from  attempting  its  prosecution  to  any  extent 
The  numerous  little  lakci?,  the  marshes,  and  inundated  grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with 
vast  flights  of  waterfowl ;  and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  die.  afford  an  important  renaite 
to  tlie  inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  particularly  in  its  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the 
first  country  in  the  world  for  the  sportsman,  could  he  bring  himself  to  endure  the  rel^iatkn 
from  society  which  a  residence  in  it  would  impose. 

In  no  country  has  commerce  to  stniggle  against  so  many  disadvantages.  Its  northem 
seas  are  barred  by  ice ;  its  eastern  are  too  distant  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  civiliied 
world.  The  land  communication  from  St  Petersburg  extends  over  very  little  less  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  globe,  tlirough  tracts  sometimes  buried  in  snow,  sometimes  impasnhle  by 
inundation,  and  sunietimes  destitute,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  a  human  habitation.  Its  riven, 
though  magnificent,  all  cross  this  great  line  at  right  angles,  and  consequently  afSiid  no 
accommodation  for  transit,  except  by  ascending  and  descending  the  windingcoum  of  their 
tributaries,  witli  frequent  and  laborious  portages  from  one  to  the  other.  The  ccxmtry  all 
round  the  frontier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  within,  is  infested  by  predatoij  hoides.  Yet, 
under  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  the  commercial  spirit  in  Siberia  is  active.  The 
Russian  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  officera  of  government  and  the  exiles,  ue 
almost  all  merchants,  who,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  dreary  regkui  under  the  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  with  some  facility,  prosecute  tliis  object  witli  indefatigable  xeaL  Ae 
transactions  generally  being  of  that  speculative  and  adventurous  cast  which  affixd  a  cbanoe 
of  great  gain,  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine  spirits. 

The  groat  lino  of  Siberian  commerce,  that  leading  from  Petersburg  by  Moscow,  Niscbnei- 
Novogorod,  Kasan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at  Catherinenberg.  It  then  proceeds  direct 
to  Tobolsk,  and  from  Uiat  capital  ahnost  due  east  by  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irbntik 
The  first  of  these  places,  with  the  Barobinski  steppe,  which  precedes  it,  is  sometimes  avoidad 
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by  ascendin|7  the  Irtyschf  and  taking  the  route  of  Omsk  and  Barnaoul.  At  Irkoutsk,  Russian 
commerce  branches  out  into  two  great  opposite  lines.  One  of  these  crosses  the  Baikal  and 
ascends  the  Selinga,  to  the  contiguous  towns  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin,  which  form  the 
solitary  point  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 
Almost  all  the  principal  houses  in  Russia  have  an  agent  at  Kiakhta ;  while  the  Chinese 
traffickers  consist  chiefly  of  temporary  visiters,  who  are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  their 
fiumilies.  The  Russians  here  receive  the  staples  of  China;  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  rhu- 
barb, tobacco,  with  a  variety  of  those  little  ornamental  works  in  which  that  nation  excels :  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  furs,  skins,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  cattle,  and  glass.  The 
value  of  articles  exchanged  on  each  side  is  supposed  to  amount  annually  to  between  200,0002. 
mnd  300,000/. 

The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Irkoutsk,  is  that  which  descends  the  Lena  into 
the  heart  of  the  frozen  regions,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Ekistem  Ocean.  Yakoutsk,  about  800 
miles  down  the  Lena,  forms  the  market  at  which  the  furs  and  other  precious  products  of  this 
desolate  region  are  collected.  They  arrive,  not  only  from  all  the  surrounding  wastes,  but 
from  Okotsk,  which  collects  those  of  Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  and  even 
from  the  remote  north-east  angle  of  Asia,  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi.  A 
considerable  proportion  consists  of  the  tribute  to  government,  which  is  easily  paid,  and  pro- 
fitably received  in  kind.  The  rest  is  obtained  by  the  wandering  traffickers,  in  exchange  for 
tobacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys. 

Sect.  VI. — CivU  and  Social  State. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  Siberia  amounted  to 
1,038,356;  of  whom  515,114  were  male,  and  523,242  female.  Considerable  as  this  amount 
is  in  itself,  yet,  if  we  reckon  the  superficial  extent  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  we  shall  not, 
have  much  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  five  miles. 

This  very  scanty  population  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  rulers  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  latter,  also,  have  scarcely  any  common  relation,  except  that  of  having 
been  all  subdued  by  Russia.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  separately  these 
different  races. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  been 
exiled  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  offences,  chiefly  those  which  excited  the  alarm 
of  a  jealous  and  absolute  government  A  basis  was  formed  by  the  Swedish  officers  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  a  regular  succession  of  recruits  has  since  been  fur- 
nished from  tlie  empire  itself.  As  they  were  oflen  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  and  as,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  '*  no  government  ever  banishes  fools,"  they, 
with  their  posterity,  have  formed  at  Tobolsk  a  society  which  has  appeared  agreeable  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  that  of  the  most  refined  European  cities.  Of  the  humbler  class  of 
convicts,  those  considered  most  incorrigible  are  plunged  into  the  mines,  where  they  are 
strictly  watched,  and  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hard  labour  and  hard  fare.  A  class, 
whose  offences  are  milder,  find  a  place  in  the  distilleries;  while  a  third,  who  rank  a  step 
higher,  receive  grants  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  only  at  the  rate  of  eight  rubles  for 
each  male  head.  These  are  formed  into  villages,  where,  according  to  M.  Ermann,  the 
strict  police,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  who  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the  surrounding 
deserts,  generally  deter  thoin  from  a  repetition  of  the  oflfences  for  which  they  were  banished. 
Mr.  Holman,  however,  complains  that  some  make  their  escape,  and  form  themselves  into 
plundering  bands,  wlio  infest  the  high  roads ;  but  they  generally  fall  victims  at  no  distant 
period. 

The  two  great  capitals  of  Siberia,  Tobolsk  i^d  Irkoutsk,  have  acquired,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  polish  of  European  society.  In  Tobolsk,  as  already  observed,  the  basis  of  the 
population  consists  of  exiles  and  their  descendants,  oflen  men  of  rank  and  intelligence.  In 
Irkoutsk,  the  merchants  and  the  military  officers,  constantly  passing  and  repassing  fh>m 
Europe,  have  imported  its  most  recent  manners,  literature,  and  arts.  Sievers,  in  1790,  found 
a  small  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  even  a  theatre,  on  which  were 
represented  some  pieces  ofjiative  production  that  were  pretty  tolerable.  At  Tobolsk,  Kotze- 
bue  saw  some  of  his  own  dramas  performed ;  which  was  a  great  advance  since  Gmelin^s 
visit,  when  the  pioros  resembled  the  European  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  Adam, 
Noah,  and  the  Devil  acted  the  principal  parts.  Hospitality,  the  virtue  of  rude  and  recluse 
regions,  is  saiil  to  be  most  liberally  exercised  throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  vice  of  dnmkenness  seems  to  be  copied  with  most  ample  addition.  In  the  small 
provincial  towns,  above  all,  where  little  exists  to  refine  and  animate  society;  where  the 
fiicility  of  subsistence  allows,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  compels,  a  great  portion  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  indolence,  it  seems  to  be  carried  oflen  to  a  most  deplorable  extent;  and  it  then 
becomes,  of  course,  accompanied  with  other  species  of  dissoluteness.  We  regret  that,  firom 
the  narrations  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provincial  districts  do 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  shaken  oflf  those  slothfUl  habits  to 
which  a  great  part  of  ihem  have  long  been  addicted. 
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Of  the  native  Siberian  races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  aouthera  frontier  are  TuUr, 
both  in  their  orinrin  and  character ;  and  that  people,  indeed,  until  their  oooqaeBt  by  the  Roh 
Bians,  held  the  supreme  sway  in  Siberia.  West  of  the  Irtysch,  the  prevailing  imce  are 
those  called  Risclikirs;  between  that  river  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  Sloschiviet,  the  Tinlimia, 
and  other  small  local  tribes;  while  the  re^rions  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  are 
occupied  by  the  Burats,  a  division  of  the  Mongol  family.  All  these  Tartars  are  attached  to 
tlie  general  habits  of  their  countrymen ;  a  wandering  life,  occupied  ahnost  exclusiTelj  in 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horses ;  makmg  horse-flesh  and  fermented  mares* 
milk  their  favourite  luxuries.  The  sway  of  Russia  has  been  in  so  &r  salutaiy  ss  it  fass 
suppressed  that  sytitcm  of  perpetual  war  and  plunder  which  was  fbnnerly  carried  on  by 
them,  and  which  btill  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of  Independent  Tartary.  Their  acting 
is  now  more  laudably  turned  to  the  multiplication  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes 
to  a  limitiHl  degree  uf  agriculture;  though  they  have  never  duly  improved  in  this  respect 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit.  In  the  western  districts,  as  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Tartary,  tiie  Mahometan  religion  is  followed ;  but,  over  all  the  eesii 
full  sway  is  held  by  that  uioditication  of  the  Indian  system  of  Boodh  which  is  called  the 
Shaman  religion.  Sievers  lately  visited,  beyond  the  &alkal,  the  residence  of  the  Bsndidt 
Lama,  the  groat  head  of  this  religion,  so  far  as  concerns  Siberia.  The  ceremoniee  do  not 
seem  to  have  materially  ditft^red  from  those  which  Turner  observed  to  be  practised  in  Thibet 
A  splendid  thruno  was  erected  fur  tlic  i^ma  himself,  while  the  inferior  priests,  clothed  ia 
red,  sat  in  successive  n)ws.  iVumerous  images  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  ranged  aloof 
the  walls,  to  which  were  presented  rice,  brandy,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  a  fowl  or  even  a 
sheep  roasted  whole.  Their  sacred  music  was  of  tlie  same  noisy  character.  KetUe-dnun^ 
trumpets  eight  feet  long,  sea  conchs,  and  others  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  soond, 
produced  a  thundering  and  tremendous  concert  These  genuine  Shamans,  however,  reject 
as  heretical  the  bulk  of  their  professed  fellow- worshippers  in  this  religion,  who,  in  ftct,  in- 
troduce largely  tliat  mixture  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which  has  always  ibrraed  the  &voarila 
superstition  of  the  north.  Tlie  impostors  who  practise  it,  both  male  and  female,  endeavoor 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  natives  by  huge  horns  or  drums,  throwing  theii^ 
selves  into  hideous  contortions,  and  even  giving  themselves  stabs  in  vital  parts,  from  which 
blood,  previously  provided  by  them,  appears  to  flow ;  but  all  this  is  done  in  so  clumy  a 
manner,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by  an  European  scrutiny.  In  the  late  enumetrntioui  the 
Burats  amounted  to  49,761  males,  and  47,932  females ;  while  the  Mongola  proper  were  not 
more  than  12,00(). 

Among  the  thoroughly  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Tnngneea 
They  are  chiefly  found  m  the  extensive  region  watered  by  the  Yenisei  and  ita  tributaiiei 
the  Toungouskas.     Unlike  tlie  Tartars,  they  possess  no  herds,  except  those  of  rein^deefi 
and  their  sole  employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  ftozen  plains  and  the  bleek 
shores  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers.    They  use  no  arms  in  the  chase  except  the  bow  eal 
arrow,  in  which  they  are  so  skilful,  that  they  fear  not  to  attack  the  strtmgest  and  fiereeH 
animals.     As  it  is  wry  desirable,  however,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skins  of  the  for-beai^ 
ing  species,  they  are  rather  desirous  to  take  them  by  art  or  stratagem,  and  show  wondcriU 
ingenuity  in  tlie  contrivances  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.    They  are  not  leee  skil- 
ful in  tracing  out  by  srent,  or  by  the  faintest  track,  the  animals  which  they  pursne.    b 
fishing,  they  use  little  boats  composed  of  tiie  rind  of  the  birch  or  of  the  larch  tree.     Thcj 
have  no  settled  abodes,  but  wander  from  place  to  place,  guided  by  the  abundance  of  fish  am 
game,  or  by  the  mere  love  of  chnngf;.     It  costs  them  very  little  trouble  to  construct  teo^ 
porary  abodes.     The  yourt,  or  sunmier  hut,  is  formed  merely  by  arranging  in  a  cireukr 
shape  a  number  of  wooden  poles,  and  giving  them  a  conical  roof  of  the  berk  of  the  birch 
tree.     Their  winter  abodes  also  consist  of  one  single  apartment,  the  wooden  walls  of  which 
are  more  strongly  put  together,  and  the  windows  arc  formed  of  expanded  bladder.     Ue 
oven  whicli  heats  the  njKirtnient  niid  cooks  the  victuals  is  placed  in  a  comer;  and  roand  the 
room  are  benches  on  which  the  family  sit,  eat,  and  sleep ;  and  which,  being  hollow,  contain 
thrir  stores  and  provisions.     The  smoke  makes  its  way  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof 
stutfed  with  dry  grass  to  exclude  the  cold ;  in  its  way  thither  if  fills  the  entire  hut,  hat,  its 
own  lifrhtness  causing  it  to  ascond,  there  is  lefl  a  space  near  the  door  not  afaadotelj 
envelo{>ed.     The  'I'unguses  an;  of  a  brownish  tint,  derived,  perhaps,  firom  the  stmuspltere 
of  smoky  huts;  their  features  are  flat,  and  their  eyes  small;  though  neither  of  theee 
clmnirter.''  occurs  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Mongol  race,  nor  have  th^  its  pecih 
liar  physic >;riu)my.     They  are  descrilxid,  by  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them,  in 
terms  of  praise,  as  frank,  stout,  honest,  and  brave.     Though  professed  votaries  of  the  Si^ 
ninn  crcfM],  tUvy  combine  it  much  more  than  the  Burat  tribes  with  magical  observances  and 
other  nntivo  sii[H»rstitions. 

The  Vakouti's  orrnpy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  and  d 
plains  which  rmrh  thence  to  the  Kastem  Ocean.    The  inroad  of  the  Mongob  and 

IS  suppo«>d  to  have  driven  them  from  the  more  southern  tracts  which  thej  originaUy  ( 

piiHl.    Their  pursuits  and  habiu  of  life  much  resemble  thoee  of  the  THmgueei,  Ihngk  tt«gr 
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are  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  less  daring  and  active.  Far  to  the  north,  in  particular, 
they  dwindle  into  a  poor  and  stunted  race.  Unable  to  procure  bread,  they  have  become,  in 
a  ^eat  measure,  indifferent  to  it;  and  their  vegetable  food  consists  of  various  roots,  as 
onions,  garlic,  and  berries,  which  many  parts  of  their  territory  produce  in  peculiar  excel- 
lence. The  superstitious  habits  which  generally  prevail  among  the  natives  of  Siberia  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  their  utmost  pitch  among  the  Yakoutes.  They  reckon  thirteen  kinds  of 
evil  spirits,  with  the  dread  of  which  they  are  perpetually  haunted ;  and  the  influence  enjoy- 
ed by  their  magicians  is  unbounded.  Their  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of  1601, 
amounted  to  42,956  males,  and  41,607  females. 

The  Ostiaks  are  a  numerous  Siberian  tribe,  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Obi  with 
its  tributaries,  and  the  plains  which  extend  &r  on  each  side  of  it  Their  size  is  somewhat 
diminutive;  their  hair,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders;  and  their  fea- 
tures are  destitute  of  all  beauty.  Their  habitations,  both  of  summer  and  winter,  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  the  Tunguses,  except  that  the  latter  frequently  contain  two  or  three 
fiunilies,  divided  by  slight  partitions,  and  having  one  common  fireplace.  They  depend  for 
subsistence  chiefly  on  fishing,  though  they  give  chase  to  the  bear  and  various  fur-bearing 
animals;  the  finest  of  which,  however,  are  now  found  only  in  the  eastern  regions.  In  these 
pursuits  they  display  indefatigable  activity,  which  their  detractors  impute  to  the  pressure  of 
want,  since  they  show  a  disposition,  when  opportunity  serves,  to  sink  into  indolent  habits. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and 

a«n  hospitality.  Their  superstition  is  entirely  that  of  the  old  rude  paganism,  without  any 
indoo  or  Mahometan  admixture.  In  their  tents  they  have  many  little  images,  before 
which  they  place  a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  snuff,  willow  bark,  fish  oil,  and  whatever  com- 
modities they  themselves  consider  most  valuable.  In  return  for  these  gifts,  they  consider  as 
due  a  prosperous  fishing  and  hunting ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  lavish  donation,  these  fail,  their 
wrath  is  sometimes  kindled  against  their  divinities,  whom  they  even  dash  on  the  floor,  and 
break  in  pieces.  The  bear  is  the  object  of  a  sort  of  fearful  worship  ;^  and,  in  their  oaUi  of 
allegiance  to  the  Russian  government,  they  wish  that,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  they  may  be 
devoured  by  that  formidable  animaL  Their  favourite  amusement  consists  in  a  species  of 
dance,  in  which  they  imitate  to  the  life  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes 
with  which  they  are  daily  conversant.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1801,  is  stated  at 
17,236. 

To  the  north  of  all  the  races  now  surveyed,  on  the  extreme  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
wander  the  Samoyedcs,  whom  the  poet  denominates  **  the  last  of  men."  They  present 
nearly  the  same  original  form  as  the  Tunguses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  them 
into  a  meagre  and  stunted  race.  They  have  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  &ce,  large  thick  lips, 
a  wide  and  open  nose,  little  beard,  black  and  rough  hair  in  small  quantity.  Their  territory, 
along  these  dreary  shores,  extends  for  nearly  2000  miles,  from  the  European  frontier  to  the 
Olensk,  and  almost  to  the  Lena.  Placed  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Laplanders,  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life  are  almost  ehtirely  the  same.  All  their  wants  are  simiUrly  sup- 
plied by  the  rein-deer ;  but  the  herds  which  they  have  tamed  are  emploved  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance ;  those  only  which  are  caught  in  the  chase  are  used  as  food,  and  their 
siuns  converted  into  clothing.  On  the  sea-coast  they  attack  the  bear,  and  feed  on  his  flesh, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  whales  which  are  cast  ashore.  Fishing  on  the  rivers  is  consider- 
ed by  them  an  easy  and  luxurious  occupation.  In  autumn  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
hunting  the  white  ibx,  the  fur  of  which  afibrds  the  only  medium  by  which  they  can  obtain 
foreign  luxuries. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  local  features  of  Siberia,  beginnmg  at  its  western  or  European 
extremity,  we  find,  first,  the  already  described  mining  district  of  Catherinenberg.  It  is 
politically  attached,  not  to  Siberia,  but  to  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Urals.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Iset,  contains  2000 
houses,  built  chiefiy  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone ;  while  the  great  manufactories  are  of  brick 
roofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  Here  the  Russian  government  has  established  the  college  of 
mines,  which  presides  over  all  the  founderies,  114  in  number,  maintained  by  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  Urali*. 

The  first  territory  that  is  wholly  Siberian  consists  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  which 
embraces  the  territory  watered  by  the  Tobol,  the  Lower  Irtysch,  and  theur  tributaries.  It 
forms  an  expanse  of  wide  and  watery  steppes,  covered  with  deep  pastures  and  immense 
woods,  and  capable,  in  n)any  places,  were  culture  enoployed,  of  yieldin|r  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  Pallas  particularly  remarks  the  district  of  Isetsk,  or  the  plam  of  the  Iset,  about 
200  miles  square  of  the  very  finest,  rich,  black  soil,  capable  of  growing  harvests  that  might 
feed  a  nation ;  yet  it  does  not  contain  above  57,891  inhabitants.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  plains  of  the  Ix)wcr  Tobol  and  Ischim.  Along  these  elevated  confines  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  roam  branches  of  the  Kirghise  horde,  against  whose  inroads  even  the  cordon  form- 
ed by  the  powerful  empire  of  Russia  is  not  always  a  secure  defence.    Everywhere  the 
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basis  of  the  population  is  Tartar ;  the  prevalent  race  in  the  interior  districts  is  the  Baschkir, 
rather  a  quiet  and  substantial  people ;  hut  still,  as  amon^  other  Tartars,  their  industry  oon- 
sista  in  tlie  rearing  of  horses,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  hcMTse-flesh  and  drinkin|f 
of  mares*  milk.  The  absence  of  any  otlier  a^p-icultural  industry  condemns  tegioDB  to  waste 
that  are  capable  of  supportinsf  tlie  most  extensive  population.  As  to  manufiusture,  the  only 
process  which  can  deserve  that  name  is  distillery,  for  the  products  of  which  there  exists 
but  too  extensive  a  demand.  Even  in  the  very  large  establishment  of  Count  Schouvalof, 
however,  the  machinery  is  so  rude,  and  the  tubes  so  defective,  that  a  quantity  of  stetm 
escapes,  iSuflicient  to  intoxicate  the  bystanders,  and  to  kindle  at  the  approach  d  a  fiame. 

While  the  open  country  is  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Tartars,  and  the  still  ruder  native 
tribes,  the  towns  have  a  character  very  decidedly  European.  This  is  particularly  tlie  cue 
of  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  of  all  Siberia.  Its  principal  division  is  placed 
on  a  high  rocky  eminence  overlooking  a  majestic  plain,  in  which  the  Irtysch  and  the  Tobol 
blend  their  mighty  waters ;  wliile  the  horizon  is  closed  on  every  side  by  a  boundless  expanse 
of  forest  With  the  exception  of  the  government  houses  and  two  churches,  Tobolsk  is  built 
wholly  of  wood,  and  even  the  streets  are  paved  with  tliat  material.  The  edifices  are  not 
constructed  with  any  architectural  skill ;  but  the  walls  being  white,  and  all  the  cupobs 
gilded,  they  make  from  their  elevated  site  a  very  splendid  appearance.  The  chief  want  is 
water,  whicli  can  be  procure<l  only  by  a  laborious  caiTiage  from  the  grounds  below.  The 
lower  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  Tartar,  built  wholly  of  wood,  with  water  in 
abundance,  hut  not  of  good  quality.  The  basis  of  the  social  system  at  Tobolsk  oonsisCsof 
exiles  banished  by  a  jealous  government  into  their  ^*  prinon  of  unbounded  wilds;**  and  finm 
causes  fonnerly  specified,  the  society  is  upon  a  good  European  model,  and  Tobolsk  makes 
an  agreeable  residence.  The  literature  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  Gmelin  found 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  now,  by  the  frequent  passage  of  Russian  officers,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  German  standard.  All  the  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  Tobolsk.  /^  soon  as  the 
first  influence  of  spring  has  melted  the  snows,  tlie  merchants  are  seen  crowding  from  the 
west  to  traverse  tlie  long  tract  which  leads  to  tlie  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Eastern  Oceui; 
and  as  soon  as  tlie  winter  sets  in,  similar  crowds  are  seen  returning.  All  the  tributes  of  fiv, 
collected  from  the  tenants  of  the  boundless  deserts,  are  accumulated  at  Tobolsk. 

In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk  are  Tara  on  the  Irtysdi; 
Jalutorosk  and  Kurgan  on  the  Tobol,  and  Tumen  on  the  Taura ;  small  towns  surrounded  by 
rich  pastures,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  coarse  abundance,  and  to  cany  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  tallow,  and  hides. 

To  the  north  this  region  presents  a  very  different  aspect,  as  the  Obi  rolls  to  the  Northen 
Ocean.  Its  dark  and  fit)zen  waves  are  bordered  by  icy  plains,  or  vast  Ibrests  of  ffloony 
pine,  amid  which  a  few  handfuls  of  stunted  and  shivering  natives  erect  their  yovrts  v 
moveable  tents.  The  Russians  content  themselves  with  maintaining  here  stations  with  i 
commissary  and  a  few  troops,  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  opposing  a  hostility  which  is  not  to  be 
apprehended,  but  for  collecting  the  fur  tribute,  which,  though  ;iot  very  burdensome,  woold 
not  be  given  quite  spontaneously.  Sourgout,  above  the  junction  with  the  Irtysch,  is  sm^ 
rounded  by  a  palisade,  contains  two  churches,  and  168  houses.  Here  grain  cannot  npen; 
but  white  and  black  foxes,  with  other  game,  are  found  in  abundance.  Samarov,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  a  position  nearly  similar.  Still  fiirther  to  the  north  is  the 
district  and  post  of  Bcrczov,  where  domestic  animals  indeed  may  still  be  reared,  bat  the 
rein-deer  can  alone  be  used  with  advantage.  Finally,  upon  the  Obi,  before  it  opens  into 
the  great  bay  of  that  name,  stands  Obdorsk,  a  post  of  a  few  hovels  and  about  twenty-fiie 
Cossacks,  who  collect  the  tribute  of  tlicse  desolate  tracts.  Amid  the  naked  naountains  of 
this  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  attempts  have  been  in  vain  made  to  introduce  the  plants 
and  animals  of  civilised  life  ;  in  a  short  time  they  have  uniformly  perished. 

Returning  to  Tobolsk,  and  proceeding  thence  southwards,  we  come  to  the  province  of 
Omsk  and  the  government  of  Tomsk,  stretching  along  the  Upper  Irtysch  and  Obi,  and 
separated  from  I'artary  by  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  Of  tliis  region,  already  noticed  as  one 
of  the  most  metalliferous  in  the  world,  the  produce  would  exceed  even  the  vast  •mmmt  of 
that  on  the  Urals,  were  not  tlie  land  carriage  too  heavy  for  Uie  bulky  metals.  Thoof^  fine 
pasture  districts  exist  in  these  provinces,  as  in  those  on  the  western  rivers,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  of  etpial  extent,  and  a  great  part  of  their  surface  consists  of  long  chains  of  little 
saline  lakes,  In  these  the  mineral  covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  with  a  layer  of  the 
most  brilliant  whiteness;  but  there  is  no  room  for  the  assertion  which  has  been  founded 
on  this  ap{>oarance,  and  which  represents  tJiem  as  investing  it  with  a  crust  like  ice.  The 
stoppp  of  Rarnba,  and  others  which  extend  along  these  dreary  regions,  are  almost  covered 
with  n  forrst  of  willows  and  other  atpiatics,  and  the  air  is  very  pestilential.  The  inhabitanti^ 
as  Mr.  Hftlmnn  infonns  us,  believe  that  there  are  plants  which  emit  poisonous  effluvia, 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual  marsh  miasma.  The  natives  here  are  misenhly 
poor,  living  in  hiit.M  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  long  coats  of  sheepskin,  and  in 
perpetual  feur  of  Tartar  incursion.    This  last  circumstance,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre^ 
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cautions  used  by  the  government,  leaves  uninhabited  large  and  fine  pastoral  tracts  along  the 
southern  border. 

The  whole  of  this  frontier  presents  features  indicative  of  some  great  revolution,  phypical 
and  political.     Everywhere  are  found  bones  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  other  huge  animals, 
that  belong  to  another  and  a  distant  climate,  and  some  even  to  varieties  that  are  no  longer 
known  to  exist     Another  feature  consists  in  a  vast  number  of  tombs,  extending  along  the 
whole  of  this  line,  and  which  were  filled  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  coins,  arms,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  chiefs  who  ruled  over  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people.     At  the  time  of 
the  earliest  travellers,  these  tombs  were  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a 
regular  employment  to  search  them ;  but,  by  the  latest  accounts,  they  are  now  so  com- 
pletely rifled,  as  no  longer  to  repay  the  trouble  of  examination.     There  are  remains  of 
edifices,  but  not  corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  monuments.     One  ruin  of 
considerable  fame^  called  Semipalatnoi,  or  the  Seven  Palaces,  appeared  to  Pallas  evidently 
of  Bucharian  origin.     He  was  much  more  struck  by  the  ruins  of  Ablaikit,  a  temple  which 
tradition  reports  as  erected  by  a  Calmuck  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.     It  was  filled  with 
apwards  of  forty  images,  representing  all  those  huge,  deformed,  and  often  monstrous  deities 
which  are  the  objects  of  Shaman  adoration.     They  were  half  male,  half  female ;  some  had 
ten  faces  and  seven  arms ;  the  features  of  others  were  hideous  and  inflamed.     The  edifice 
was  sustaining  daily  injury  from  the  Russian  and  Kirghise  troops;  and  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  were  found  in  great  abundance  by  the  earlier  travellers,  only  a  few  ^ngmenta 
remained. 

Upon  this  line  the  Russians  maintain  their  grand  chain  of  fortresses,  by  which  the  frontier 
18  imperfectly  defended  from  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghises,  Omsk,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
contains  the  head-quarters,  and  a  garrison  of  4000  men,  with  7500  inhabitants.  This  gar- 
rison, Captain  Cochrane  describes  as  maintained  in  admirable  order.  Government  even 
supports  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  military,  as  well  as  another  for  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  limitary  post  is  at  Semipalatnoi,  where  2000  men  were  stationed  in  garrrison 
under  as  good  management  as  at  Omsk.  Here  is  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  Tartars  and 
Bucharians,  bringing  the  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  often  their  plunder,  to  exchange 
for  tobacco  and  brandy.  A  little  farther  up  the  Irtysch  is  Ubinsk,  "  a  dirty  little  spot,  called 
here  a  town,"  and  at  a  small  distance  beyond  is  Bouktarma,  close  upon  the  boundary  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Captain  Cochrane  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  in  the  world.  From  a  vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  but  without 
a  tree  or  a  shrub,  a  number  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite  mountains  start  up  and 
spread  in  various  directions.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture  with  which  tiiis 
piain  is  covered,  it  is  a  complete  desert;  "  all  this  fair  and  fertile  tract  is  abandoned  to  wild 
beasts,  merely  to  constitute  a  neutral  territory." 

To  the  east  of  Omsk  is  the  government  of  Tomsk,  the  seat  of  tliose  immense  mineral 
operations  which  have  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Kholyvan  is  now  nearly  deserted,  less  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  than  of  the  timber,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  requisite,  the 
metals  being  difficult  of  fusion.  The  town,  therefore,  is  at  present  small,  and  little  frequented. 
Bamaoul,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  all  the  metals  drawn  from  the  huge  mineral  mass 
of  the  Schlangenborg  arc  brought  to  be  smelted,  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  govern- 
ment It  was  found  by  a  late  traveller  to  contain  8000  inhabitants,  and  appeared  the  happiest, 
best  govemod,  and  neatest  place  in  Siberia. 

North-east  of  Kholyvan  is  Tomsk,  the  capital,  which,  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Tobolsk 
eastward,  is  a  great  thoroughfare.  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a  passage,  the 
business  done  there,  tliough  enough  to  support  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000,  does  not 
maintain  them  in  any  stirring  or  active  state.  Travellers  agree  that  drunkenness,  and  the 
habit  of  low  sensual  indulgences,  those  besetting  sins  of  all  the  Siberians,  are  carried  to  a 
peculiar  height  at  Tomsk.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  very  fine,  wears  a  general 
aspect  of  misery,  and  is  over-run  with  birch  and  brushwood.  The  cottages  of  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  poor,  and  the  little  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  eaten  by  large  herds  of 
field  mice.  Tomsk,  however,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  whiskey,  brought 
from  the  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Iset  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  districts. 
Kutzneb^k,  on  the  Upper  Tom,  is  a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  a  state  of 
lazy  abundance. 

The  direct  and  now  mast  frequented  route  from  Tomsk  into  the  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
leads  tliroujrh  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  the  soil  of  which  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  capable  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  not  of  wheat,  for  which  the  climate 
is  too  severe,  but  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  which  can  endure  the  cold.  It  is  cultivated 
with  somo  measure  of  industry,  by  a  race  of  Tartars,  called  Sluschivies,  whose  habits,  how- 
ever, are  chiefly  pastoral.  The  town  contains  about  3500  inhabitants,  not  exempt  from  the 
reign  in  jr  vices  of  the  country,  but  by  recent  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been  much  improved 
by  an  intellinront  qrovernor. 

To  the  north  of  Krasnoyarsk,  in  a  much  bleaker  region,  is  fbond  the  considerable  town  of 
Veniseisk,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name.    The  land  route  by  it  to 
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western  Siberia  is  circuitous ;  but  its  position  upon  the  ffreat  river  (Vom  which  it  derives  its 
name,  at  a  very  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  Uie  almost  eqoal  tributary  of  the  Angan, 
renders  it  a  great  centre  of  the  river  intercourse  of  Siberia.  A  water  communication  with 
Tc^lsk  is  formed  by  the  Ket,  which  falls  into  the  ObL  On  this  dreaiy  tract  is  found  Narym, 
a  village  with  a  church,  and  100  houses,  established  solely  to  collect  fram  these  wide  ngiam 
the  tribute  of  furs. 

The  Yenisei,  ailer  passing  Yeniseisk,  rolls  for  upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  Northeni 
Ocean,  through  a  desert  still  more  vast  and  dreary  than  that  of  the  Lower  Obi.  Tsmk^ 
ehansk,  or  Mangasca,  is  the  name  given  to  tliis  awful  world  of  dcsolatioo.  It  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  Tunguses,  who,  not  in  their  persons,  but  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  tab- 
sistencc,  even  in  the  construction  of  Uieir  winter  and  summer  houses,  considerably  resemUe 
the  Esquimaux.  Tunikshaiirtk,  in  tlie  Russian  archives  called  a  city,  is  the  snnllest,  pei^ 
haps  that  bears  the  name,  not  having  more  than  100  inhabitants,  who  mostly  reside  within 
a  little  wooden  fort  defended  by  lour  guns.  The  trade  and  tribute  of  furs  are  the  only 
source  of  subsistence.  Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  great  tributary  of  the  Lower 
Toungouska  is  favourable  for  this  purpose.  The  vicinity  is  dreary,  but  enlivened  by  num- 
berless flights  of  waterfowl. 

From  Yeniseisk  and  Krasnoyarsk,  population  and  commerce  take  a  southern  directioo, 
and  centre  themselves  at  Irkoutsk.  The  position  of  this  capital  altogether  fits  it  to  be  the 
emporium  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Angara  enables  it  to  communicate  on  one  side  with  the 
western  rivers,  on  tlio  other  with  the  Baikal  Sea,  and  that  point  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
which  is  the  scene  of  the  nio«tt  active  land  commerce  of  Russia.  The  Lena,  s^in,  which 
takes  its  rise  not  far  distant,  connects  it  with  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  with  immense  tracts 
which,  though  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  abound  in  the  mart 
precious  furs.  Its  prosperity  and  growth  have,  therefore,  been  rapid ;  and,  from  being  a 
secondary  city,  dependent  upon  Tobolsk,  it  has  been  raised  to  be  the  seat  of  a  j^ovemmeBt 
which  comprehends  all  the  eastern  tracts  now  to  be  described.  Travellers  generally  describe 
Irkoutsk  as  now  tlie  handsomest  in  external  appearance,  and  the  most  elegant  as  to  society, 
of  any  in  Siberia.  The  houses,  indeed,  are  chiefly  of  wood ;  but  the  streets  are  broad  and 
spacious ;  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  there  are  twelve  handsome  churches 
The  population,  by  the  last  census,  consisted  of  11,292,  and  has  probably  increased  since. 
The  prmcipal  inhabitants  consist  of  merchants,  chiefly  connected  with  houses  in  SU  Petef»' 
burg,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  government  Captain  Cochrane  laments,  as 
the  main  bar  to  social  enjoyment,  tlie  jealousy  which  reigns  between  these  two  parties:  yet 
of  such  local  and  precarious  application  are  tliose  remarks,  that  Mr.  Holman,  his  contempi^ 
rary,  considers  the  agreement  between  those  very  classes  to  be  a  subject  of  agreeable  sor- 
prise.  Both  being  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  Europe,  have  introduced  whatever  is  most  recent 
m  its  literature,  as  well  as  in  musical  and  dramatic  performance.  A  small  library  has  been 
formed,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  natural  history ;  and  government,  among  other  seminaries 
has  founded  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Japanese.  The  shops  of  Irkoutsk  are  filled 
with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and  other  articles  of  Chmese  dress  and  fumitui^ 
and  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Ctiinese  city. 

Ascending  the  Angara  from  Irkoutsk,  we  enter  the  wide  inland  sea  of  the  Baikal,  which 
as  one  of  the  grand  fl'aturcs  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  already  described.  Beyond  it  ts 
the  south,  a  scene  opens  altogether  Mongolian.  The  country  presents  the  sandy  plains  of 
Eastern  Tartary,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  good  pastures.  The  Mongols,  with  the  oq^ 
nate  tribe  of  the  Burats,  fill  all  the  country ;  and  even  the  Russian  colonists  imitate  theff 
manners  and  language.  The  religion  of  the  Lama  is  celebrated  in  all  its  pomp  of  sooad 
and  image ;  tea,  formed  as  in  Thibet  into  a  pulpy  mass,  is  the  favourite  beveraj^ :  all  the 
habits  and  system  of  life  are  those  of  Aliddle  Asia.  Nertchinsk  is  the  name  piven  to  this 
south-east  corner  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  town  of  tliat  name  was  once  frequented  as 
tlie  main  route  to  Kiakhta ;  but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  to  ascend  the  Selingt, 
Nertchinsk  derives  its  importance  solely  from  its  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  which  are  veiy 
abundant  Their  annual  produce  is  usually  40,000  lbs.  of  lead ;  from  which  are  extracted 
250  lbs.  of  silver.  The  mines,  like  others,  are  worked  by  exiled  convicts,  whose  situation  ii 
peculiarly  hopeless,  as  the  ('iiinese  never  liarbour  them.  Westward  from  these  metalliferoia 
chains  stretch  tlie  Vablonoy  mountains,  the  most  rugged,  and  perhaps  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
great  chain  which  here  crosses  Asia.  Thick  and  continued  forests,  rocks,  steeps,  morassesv 
and  snow,  cover  all  their  higher  pinnacles ;  these  features  render  them  impenetrable,  unlesi 
to  a  few  daring  hunters,  who  make  tlicir  way  by  paths  scarcely  distinguishable  fWxn  the 
track  of  wild  iM^asts.  The  prevailing  form  is  that  of  a  number  of  pyramids  uniting  in  a  farad 
summit  resembling  an  apple;  whence  is  derived  tlie  appellation  Vablonoy. 

In  order  to  lacilitate  the  route  to  Kiakhta  up  the  Selinga,  the  Russians  have  built  upon 
that  river  Oiidinsk  and  Selinginsk,  small  towns,  in  a  barren  country,  and  merely  auppoitad 
by  this  transit.  Kiaklitu  has  been  already  mentioned  as  tlie  busiest  scene  of  the  commeres 
(^  Nortlicm  A<ia,  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  172S,  as  the  only  point  at  which 
commerce  can  take  place  between  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  ajod  China.    It  stands  on  a 
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naked,  mmewhat  elevated  plain,  with  lofty  fn^mitc  peaks  rising  round  it  on  every  side.  It 
is  closely  contiffuous  to  the  town  of  Mainiatchin,  crowded  with  Chinem  merchants,  who 
resort  thither  tor  the  purposes  of  this  trade.  The  towns,  however,  are  distinct ;  and  each  if 
surrounded  by  its  separate  fortification.  Forts  built  on  the  pinnacle  of  two  opposite 
inounlaiiKs  mark  the  boundary  of  tlio  empire,  beinfi;  surmounted  on  the  Russian  side  with  a 
croKs,  on  tlic  Chinese  8idc  witii  a  cone  or  pyramid.  In  conseipipnce  of  the  influx  of  stran^j^rs, 
the  manners  are  said  to  be  more  polished  and  sociable  than  in  other  towns  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  the  two  nations  mingle  cordially  in  social  intercourse.  The  Russians  are  even  invited 
to  the  place,  and  entertained  there;  tliouf^h,  on  the  tollin^r  of  a  bell  at  sunset,  they  must  all 
hastily  quit  it  The  European  residents,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  drink  vast  quantities 
of  tea,  and  even  annoy  visiters  by  pressing  upon  them  a  beverage  not  generally  the  most 
agreeable  to  tiie  Russian  palate. 

From  Irkoutsk,  a  nortli-east  route  of  000  miles  leads  to  Kirensk,  situated  on  the  Lena, 
where  it  first  begins  to  be  a  river  of  importance,  and  in  a  position  equally  convenient  to 
travellers  from  Irkoutsk  and  from  the  Yenisei.  The  last  traces  of  rich  vegetation  are  here 
productMl  by  a  fertile  soil,  even  amid  the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  also  well  situated  for 
the  trade  in  furs;  and  its  sturgeon  is  reckoned  the  best  in  iSiberia.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages it  is  no  more  Uian  a  village  of  about  KM)  houses. 

Entering  the  province  of  Yakutsk,  we  come  to  Istkut  and  Olekminsk,  situated  on  the  Lena, 
as  it  descends  into  the  frozen  regions,  which  are  merely  small  posts  formed  for  the  collection 
of  furs,  and  for  stages  on  tlie  road  to  Yakutsk.  Yakutsk,  in  the  heart  of  this  frozen  territory, 
has  still  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  city,  since  its  ill-built  wooden  houses  contain  about 
7000  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  bo  more  bleak  tlian  its  situation  and  environs.  A  few  crops 
of  rye  are  sown  on  a  rich  soil,  but  under  a  complete  uncertainty  whether  they  will  ever 
ripen,  in  a  climate  where,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  ^pxHind  is  still  deeply  frozen,  aiid  early  in 
September  the  liona  is  passable  on  sledges.  Still,  it  is  rendered  a  place  of  some  importance 
bj^  the  rich  furs  which  are  either  caught  in  the  surrounding  region^  or  brought  fVom  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  America.  The  merchantjs  make  very  high  profits,  both  by  the  enormous  price 
at  which  they  sell  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  European  conunoditics,  and  the  low  rate  at 
whicti  they  obtain  those  of  the  natives  in  exchange. 

On  the  Lower  I^ena  and  Olensk,  and  witliin  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Russians 
have  establistied  Gigansk  and  Olensk,  small  posts  for  hunting  and  tribute.  Near  the  months 
of  these  rivers,  the  Northern  Ocean  presents  a  number  of  u^les,  of  which  some  are  lam. 
They  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  hunter  Liackof,  who  disco\'ered,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  2(N)  miles  from  the  shore,  an  extensive  coast,  to  which  some  have  given  the 
name  of  New  Siberia.  The  Russian  government  sent  afterwards  to  examine  it  more  care- 
fully, but  without  being  able  to  ascertain  its  extent  and  boundaries.  Some  even  imagined 
them  to  extend  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  connected  with  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  supposition  ls  now  abandone<l.  The  aspect  of  tliese  shores  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
dreary  and  desolate ;  but  they  present  one  indication  that  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  gives 
much  room  for  thought  to  those  who  speculate  on  tlic  changes  and  destiny  of  the  etith. 
There  are  found  numerous  bones  and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  alto* 
gcther  foreign  to  this  part  of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  fhxn  it  by  newly  a 
fourth  of  its  circuit  Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race,  the  «n«»nmnA^  «fe 
also  found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

Proceeding  from  Yakutsk  eastward,  we  come  to  the  district  of  Okotsk,  which  presents  a 
more  active  and  thriving  scene.  The  traveller  who  ascends  the  Aldan  and  the  Joadama, 
and  af\er  a  short  portage  descends  the  Okota,  reaches  Okotsk,  the  emporium  of  the  north- 
eastern seas  of  Asia.  It  is  a  neat,  thriving,  improving  town,  situated  on  a  long  narrow  ridge 
between  the  sea  and  the  river,  and  containing  1500  inhabitants.  Nearly  half  of  these  are 
in  the  employ  of  government,  which  maintains  them  at  an  expense  of  10,000f. ;  which  som, 
however,  tlie  revenues  of  the  district  do  not  pay.  Okotsk  collects  all  the  furs  and  skins  of 
Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  which  last  branch  has  of  late  received  a  great 
augmentation. 

A  large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtchatka,  extends  into  the 
ocean  which  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  by  ZMN)  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  globe  ought  to  give  to  the  greater 
part  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain ;  but  the  winds  blowing  fVom  the  plains  of  8iberia« 
and  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  climate,  and  allow 
scarcely  three  months  of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  nxMintains  which 
traverses  nearly  its  wholo  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise,  as  already  observed,  to  an 
extraordinary  height  Attempts  have  in  vain  been  made  to  rear,  in  Kamtchatka,  the  couvest 
kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  most  northern  climates.*  There  are,  however,  berries  of 
various  kinds,  some  roots,  which,  when  dried,  supply  the  place  of  bread ;  and  a  framineoiw 

•  f  fUnrj*  IHm.  Mifi,  barley.  nr«.  and  even  wbrat  tave  been  enlliTttod  witk  i 
iiirnitw.  rabbacM,  been,  ttc.,  have  alw  bsta  fbasd  lo  tarift.— Ah.  E».] 
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pjmt,  from  which  they  contrive  to  extract  &  apirit.  But  the  mun  eampeoMtiaa  m  in  tke 
pnilbeion  of  aniiDBl  lite,  which  (!11h  alike  earth,  w&ter,  and  air,  and  in  which  no  leiritaij  <■ 
the  fflobe  Bpcma  to  rivsl  this.  A  Bpurlrnian  who  should  be  willing  to  wcriAce  to  hia  favourite 
aniuBcment  the  plcnsurca  of  civiliacd  life  would  find  Kamtchatka  a  pandioe.  Tb«  bnd  ui- 
nule  afford  a  valuublc  prize,  being  all  covered  with  rich  furs,  and  very  nhunduit,     Tbauifi 

not  quite  eo  fine  aa  those  of  Siberia,  thejr 

tonn  tho  bania  of  a  coDaiderable  trade.    The 

ciioKls  Bwarm  with  seals  and  other  marine 

animals ;  the  rocka  are  coated  with  abell- 

lish ;  tlic  bays  are  almost  choked  with  her- 

ringH,  and  the  rivere  with  aalmon.     Flock* 

of  grouse,  woodcockH,  wild  gceae,  and  duck*, 

darken  tlie  air.    Thus  the  inlubitanta  obtain 

in  abundance  not  only  food,  but  full  materia]! 

for  that  gluttonous  indulgence  to  which  they 
Hu  or  KuieiHtkt.         arc   addicted.     They  liinn  a  peculiar  race 

(M'-  <t^-  t"ul   6H5.),   with   flat  features, 
small  eye9,  thin  lipo,  aiid  licarccly  any  beant.     Their  stature  is  diminotive,  with  large  hnd 


Him 


brablc  fii 


mestic  habits,  the  t 

(Jg.  &iH.).  and  (iiniiluycil  to  draw  tlicm.     Tliese  dops 

but  reiicmblc  our  mountain  or  shepherd  dop.    They  ar 


Itu^ian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  v 

y,  tliuy  have  ;)a(«ed  into  a  peaceable,  hcRieit,  lazj,  drunken,  wu- 

tiitc,  and  oildictcd  to  coarse  ■enaualitv.     l^y  have  boiues  hoik 

(107  for  winter  and  •ununer  (JEy ,  0S7.).   The 

former,  compcaed  of  branches  at  tran 

plastered  with  clay,  are  half  aunk  in  tki 

\  tnound ;  and  in  the  interior  one  lain|^  M 

with  train  oil,  lights,  wanni)  and  Mota 

the  victuals  of  two  fkmilica.     11m  mb- 

nicr-house   lias  a  peculiar  structure,  ila 

ftuor  bein^  raised   by  poota,   twelve  « 

thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  aid  Icav^ 

ing  beneath  an  empty  space,  in  whicfc 

the  fish  ia  hung  up  to  dry.     In  llwir  d»- 

'kablc  ppculiarity  ia  the  use  of  dogs  harnened  to  the  aledfM 

tiicm.    These  dogs  are  of  no  peculiar  eize  or  strength, 

n  the  ot&l  of  fiah,  and  in  w^ 

mer  are  turned    out   to  tnd 

their  own  food;    their  retma 

being  certain  at  the  appnaeh 

of  the  inclement  eeaata.    * 


tiavelling,  the   driver  yoba 
them  two  and   two   abreaM, 


and  from  four  to  ten  in  o 
vehicle,  according  to  At 
weight  to  be  dnwo.  Hs 
then  place*  himaclf  ia  the 
sledge,  which  ia  in  the  Hmm 
Dicuii;  uH  uup.  °^  "  boakol,  with   two   ends 

tumed  up ;  but  no  otdioarv 
skill  h  required  to  prevent  faotli  rider  and  carriage  from  being  overturned  00  the  nig^ 
ground  over  which  it  is  frequently  dmggcd.  At  Uicir  high  fcstivala,  the  Kamtchadalea  gira 
Uicmselvce  up  to  nn  almost  frantic  inirUi,  whicli  aatoniahcs  tliose  who  have  viewed  the  aw^ 
gishncEs  of  their  ordinary  dcportincnL  Tticir  tiivourite  dance  ia  one  in  which  all  the  aflimi 
and  motions  of  tlie  bear  arc  represented  to  the  lifci  and  the  violent  and  uncouth  attitodsi 
assumed  for  this  purpura  cxcIec  in  the  i>pcctators  rapturoua  admiration. 

Although  the  Kunitchaduliv,  by  connection  witli  Kusxio.  have  gained  an  exempticn  fina 
war,  tticy  have  HUlT'-red  dec|ily  frim  the  btroduction  of  ardent  apiritB  and  of  various  con- 
tagious diseases.  Their  [lumlwra  linvc  llius  been  diminislied,  and  do  not  at  present  eiceed 
AfitiO,  of  whiHii  little  mure  tlian  lialf  are  natives ;  the  rest  Riusians  and  Kormka.  BolefaC' 
retzk  and  NiM'hnci-KamlrluilkR,  are  small  villages,  which  pens  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place 
of  any  real  iinpurtnnco  is  Pctnipaulowak,  or  tlic  harbour  of  t:iL  I'eter  and  St.  Paul,  a  Ihriviog 
little  ]iort,  liy  whii-li  iJic  mercljante  of  Okotvlt  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Karatchalb. 
An  ArrliijHjIai^ii  of  nnall  islanilii.  calleti  the  Kuriles,  stretch  from  the  southern  point  <^ 
KiLTuIcluitha  to  Ji.'Hwi,  11  line  of  nearly  ?UU  uiilcs.  Twenty-two  are  known,  of  which  nine. 
teen  am  ><iibjt.-ct  to  Russia.  Sonio  arc  uninlialiitcd,  from  the  want  of  water;  '*  ~  '  ' 
Kamtclmlka  in  tiie  atiimdance  of  game  and  ti^h.  The  inhabitanta  ai 
disposed ;  they  live  nearly  as  Uic  Kamtchadalea,  but  in  a  neater  and  n 
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■nd  aoinc  of  the  BOutlinra  iiiluidB  hive  imbibed  s  tincture  of  Jiponesc  liabits.     Their  (ub- 
JMliun  to  BikwiK  cDiuiHtii  ilmont  wholl;  in  paying  a  tribute  of  fun  and  iic«-<:>Jvea. 

A  wild  ami  renii)t«  country  ypt  reiaainii,  in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  into  which  only  ■  few 
daring  advcoturpis  attempt  tu  penetrate.  All  Ihc  features  of  ijiberia  are  on  an  extenaife 
Mile ;  but  anarculy  any  rival  the  immensily  of  its  eastern  descrta.  llinse  who  set  out  from 
Yakutsk  for  the  pcniiiBula  of  the  Tcliutchi  liave  (o  Iravunc  nearly  'J(N)0  miles,  in  whicli 
there  tH  only,  at  each  inten'al  of  '^N>  or  iJUO  milea,  a  poet  of  ei^ht  i>r  ten  huta.  On  the 
intcrmediale  ^cea  are  jilaecd,  for  the  accommodation  of  tiavellers,  yourts,  or  little  aquarc 
wcnden  huts,  at  the  preciac  diatance  of  twenty-five  inilea  Irom  each  oilier,  with  a  fire-place 
in  the  middle,  fur  which  tlic  pine-wooda  always  supply  plenty  of  fuel.  At  lenj^  they  reach 
Nischnei-KolymNk,  nn  a  bay  uf  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Kolinta.  Thia  town, 
u  it  ia  here  calliil,  ronsiHls  of  fitly  wooden  houses,  anil  about  'VNI  iiihibitantH.  The  Hoil 
yields  neither  f;raiii  nor  herbage ;  but  a  few  hon^s  and  eowii  arc  kept  half  alive  by  croppiuff 
tbe  tope  of  the  bunhf-s.     In  return,  the  waters  yield  Ibod  in  bouiHllcm  profusion. 

The  gulfa  uf  tlie  Kulima  and  Anadir,  belonging  lo  the  opposite  oceans,  enclose  the  ex- 
n  jn  treme  peninsula  of  the  TekuteM  (_fig.  689.). 

Thia  rice,  in  their  rude  rulrvfti,  have  pn- 
served  entire  tlic  independence  so  iiiag 
lost  by  all  tlic  other  nations  of  Siberia. 
They  meet  the  Russians,  however,  for 
purpoees  of  traffic,  at  the  fair  of  Ostnmaya, 
which,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cochrane, 
was  the  resort  of  about  'JOO  Tchulclii  of 
both  sexes  snd  of  all  igisa,  and  500  rein- 
deer. They  arc  a  stout,  rouKh,  honcsl, 
bold,  and  fearless  race.  Dear-bought  ex- 
perience has  rendered  them  excessively 
jealous  of  the  Russian  traders,  ind  by  do 
neans  so  easily  cheated  as  fbnnerly.  They  take  off  about  4D,000  pounds  of  tobaccev  aveP> 
•j[in(r  three  rubles  a  pound,  with  variotw  little  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  tojra;  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  sea-bone  teeth,  varioua  akins  and  furs  of  sea  and  land  animal^ 
tbe  produce  of  their  own  coast,  of  tbe  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
America. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

I  AT  AN. 

Japak  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  natnre  of  its  intditutions,  the  character  of  il«  inha- 
bitants, and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  scmrate  it  fron  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Asia,  in  generat.  forms  a  vast  continent  of  brood  and  unbroken  dimensioo«i  but  to 
the  east  and  snutli-east,  it  preiients  archipelagoes  of  islands,  so  large  as  to  constitute  entire 
kingdoms.  The  three  which  corutitutc  Japan  have,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  claimed 
the  tilli-  of  empirt*.  The  empire  of  Japan  is  in  fact  so  great,  so  populous,  and  marked  bf 
mieh  striking  and  peculiar  featureii,  that,  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  insulatioD  in 
which  it  holds  itself  from  other  nalionB,  it  justly  attracts  a  large  share  of  the  curioaity  of 
Europe. 

Sr-t.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aipecl. 

Japan  connists  of  three  principal  i«land)\  one  very  large,  and  two  amaller,  which,  being 
Kparated  from  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  <nie  long,  winding,  im- 

Clar  range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  an  oblique  line,  fhim  pniut  to  point,  acarcelj 
Is  short  of  1000  miles ;  while  the  breadth,  in  some  places  not  more  than  fbtt/  or  fifty, 
Kldoui  excccdH  100,  snd  never,  unless  in  its  most  expanded  central  point  amoania  to  30O. 
Niphon,  by  much  the  largest,  ix  about  WO  miles  long ;  Kiusiu,  or  Ximo,  150  milet  bmg  br 
120  brxnil ;  SikokC  or  Sicoco,  90  long,  by  50  broad.  The  other  islands  are  mere  detaehtd 
and  local  objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Jesso,  comprehendi^ 
•11  of  it  that  is  valuable  and  improvable,  it  completely  colonised  and  puwicsudl  by  tbe  Ja- 

The  stormy  seas  which  daah  arcsind  Japan  form  the  meat  prominent  feature  in  ita  geo- 
gnidilcal  position.  To  the  cast  It  faces  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Northern  PaeiliG;  whicb, 
with  the  intervention  of  scarcely  a  single  island,  reaches  fifty  degrees  aeroas  to  the  ooail 
of  America.  The  south-western  point  of  the  range  conies  almost  in  contact  with  Corea, 
from  which  it  ia  separated  only  by  a  strait  of  about  eighty  miles.  Proceeding  to  tfao  north 
east,  it  recedes  continually  from  Asia,  till  it  leaves  an  expanae,  nearly  7D0  miles  tvoad,  oalled 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  the  northern  extremity  this  sea  is  mnowed  bf  Itn  lajgia  ialanda  tt 
JcMo  and  Saghalien,  till  it  ii  fbtiDed  into  a  ^eciea  of  clow  bay. 
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The  aipect  of  Japan  is  bold,  vuisd,  abrupt,  and  striking  (fig.  691.).  without  any  ungls 
feature  that  is  very  promineiit. 
Rugged  chains  tnvene  its  interior, 
from  several  of  which  volcanic  Bre 
is  thrown  up;  and  Fiuti,  the  blu- 
est, is  covered  with  aJmoet  perpetual 
snow.  Onttic  whole,  however,  theae 
inequalities  of  surface  are  no  more 
thoD  necessary  to  supply  the  mois- 
ture reqaisiCe  in  so  hot  a  climate; 
and  an  ample  proportion  of  the  «ur- 
lace  of  Japan  consista  of  rich  val- 
leys and  extended  plains,  on  which 
aU  the  articles  of  tropical  proiluce  stow  in  the  utmost  abundance.  Streams,  pouring  down 
ftom  the  interior  heig-hts,  traverse  Oie  plains  in  endless  numbers,  and  in  eveir  direction; 
hot,  in  this  narrow  belt,  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  too  near  to  allow  them  to 
•oquire  the  character  of  great  rivers.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  coast 
U  indented  with  many  deep  and  hroed  bays,  which  penetrate  the  interior,  and  afford  the  moat 
iuportaiit  aid  lo  internal  commerce. 

Sbct.  H. — Natwrai  Qtograph^ 

Svtatut.  1. — GetAogy. 

These  islands  contain  several  volcanoes  of  considerable  eatent,  concerning  which  acme 
tw  details  have  been  published  by  travellers;  but  the  geognostical  relations  of  the  other 
ftnnations  of  the  ^oup  ore  not  known  to  us. 

The  precious  metals,  (>old  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The' gold  is  obtained 
principally  from  a.  pyritical  ore  of  copper ;  smaller  quantities  are  collected  tiom  alluvial  aoils 
t£  various  descriptions.  Rich  mines  of  silver  ore  said  to  occur  in  the  province  c^  Bungo, 
and  the  mo«t  northerly  parts  near  Kattami.  There  are  considerable  copper  mines  in  diffir- 
eat  district  Iron  is  said  lo  occur  but  seldom,  or  it  is  less  extensively  mined  than  copper,  as 
the  natives  do  not  mnbc  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations:  They  aometimea  employ 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ktiivea,  scissors,  and  other  necessary  implements.  The  gold 
•ltd  copper  arc  coined  into  money.  Cinnabar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  is  also  met  with  in  Japan. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance;  coai  occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  provincet; 
beautiful  hindfl  of  amber  were  received  by  Thunberg  Irom  the  natives;  and  a  reddish  brown 
naphtha  is  used  tor  burning.  Asbestos,  porcelain  earth,  tourmaline,  schorl,  and  marble  are 
also  enumerated  among  the  mineral  productions  of  Japan. 

SuBREcT.  2. — 001  any. 

Japan,'  like  China,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  clime :  its  temperature  is  moch 
lower  than  that  of  Morocco,  Madeira,  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  which  lie  under  the  iBine 
parallels.  The  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  and  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  terminate, 
eastward,  the  Tran<iition  Zone.  These  islands  are  intersected  by  mountains,  srane  of  them 
of  considerable  height.  The  summers  are  very  hot ;  but  the  thermometer  sinks  a  CTeat  deal 
in  winter.  Yrom  observations  made  by  Thunberg  in  1775,  at  Nanganki,  lat  33°  49',  it 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  but  +  16°  Reaumur;  owing  to  which  the 
Bananas,  grown  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  bear  fruit.  In  August  the  greatest  heats  take  place, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  lo  +  36°  or  37°,  sometimes  to  +  43°.  The  winter  begins  in 
January  and  closes  in  February,  during  which  the  quicksilver  varies  between  +  21°  ana — 2°. 
Occasionally  snow  whitens  the  ground,  and  the  surftce  of  the  water  is  covered  with  iee. 
TTie  island  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone.  It  ia  need- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  line  of  (his  zone :  the  temperature  of  Ni]Am  ia 
unknown  to  us;  and  as  to  its  vegetation,  our  only  information  is  derived  from  Tbunberc, 
who  travelled  in  1770  from  Nangasakt  to  Jeddo,  under  the  surveillance  of  on  eeeort  whien 
did  not  permit  him  to  ileviatc  from  the  road.  At  Osaka  (lat.  34°  5')  there  ia  a  botanic  niden, 
containing  many  of  the  productions  of  the  empire;  and  where  Dracena  revoluto,  Laums 
Camphora,  anil  other  species  which  require  a  mild  temperature,  grow  in  the  open  air.  The 
Tea  plant,  which,  with  tlic  Camellia  and  Lycium  barbarum,  forms  alt  the  hedges  in  Kinaiu, 
grows  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  between  Meaco  and  Jeddo;  but  the  Tea  appears 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those  plants  which  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  protects 
against  the  eflcct  of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Jeddo  ii  much 
lower  than  that  nf  Osaka  awl  Nanjpisaki,  " 

The  trees  on  the  moimtninH  of  Niphon  consist  generally  of  northern  species;  sucli  aa  the 
Lime  Tree,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  Strobus,  the  Sprtice  and  I^rch.     To 
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(he  north  of  Niphon,  in  tlie  island  of  Jeaao,  &t  Matsnui,  lat  43°  (railj  T  north  of  Rome),  tbe 
winter  ia  long  and  »e«ere;  Uie  thennonieteT  tails  to— ls°cir — 19°;  and  ft  thick  bedqf 
mow  coven  the  ground  from  November  1o  April. 

Thunberg  has  made  ua  acquuntcd  with  755  Jamneae  flowering' dints;  woU  at  ibea 
collected  in  the  environs  of  Nangasiaki  and  some  adjacent  ialandi.  Thii  apecimen  of  tbt 
vegetable  prcdiictions  of  tho  conntr^  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  its  gcnetal  ebaiaeter.  b 
may  be  called  an  Iniiilu  Ploru;  and  of  Japan,  as  of  man?  other  islanda,  it  a^^ieuB  prakaUa 
that  the  vegetable  population  was  originally  very  small,  and  haa  gndoallf  inerewed  If 
coloni»ition. 

Among  these  755  flowering  plants,  we  may  observe  340  of  the  old  eontinent;  ■onw  Htm 
India,  an  Salix  JHponica,  Eleagnus  umbellata,  and  the  Orange  tree;  alao  th«  Citnu  Dcc»- 
iDana  and  Paper  Mulberry,  the  Camphor  tree,  and  Bamboo,  the  Pride  of  India,  &e. ;  aDaM 
Chinese  appcies,  as  Poaocarpaa  niacrophylla,  Cupressus  patula,  Thuja  orientalis,  Fini 
pumila,  QucrcuB  dentata,  Bladhia  japonica,  Olea  fra^ians  (Jiff.  692.),  Sophora  jftponiea, 
AilanthuB  glandulosa,  the  Saainqua  and  Caniellia,  the  Anise  tree  (lUieiiiin  animiham),  tha 


western  portion  of  the  Transition  Zone,  as  the  White  and  Bkck  Hnlberry,  Um 


the  Pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Tamarix  gallica.  Hex  aquifbliom,  Cercia  SilicinutraH, 
some  species  of  Prunus,  Pyrus,  Amygdalue,  Ficus,  Slc.  ;  some  again,  which  are  comoin  to 
all  the  northern  porta  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  tlie  Yew,  the  Juniper,  the  Scotch  Fii  aid 
I^rch,  the  Spruce  and  I'iniiii  Ueiiibra,  ihc  Chciitnut,  Birch,  Alder,  Ash,  Elder,  and  WUM 
Willow.  Tlipre  are,  likcwisr,  about  3U  Nortli  American  kinds;  among  which  are  Rho^ 
dcndron  maximum,  Sambucus  canadensis,  Bignonia  Catalpa,  Magnolia  i^lauca,  jEaenlM 
Pavia,  Pinus  Sirobus,  Juniperus  bermudiona  and  barbadensia,  Juglaiu  nina,  Araorpha  ftwiK 
COKS,  Vitis  Labrusca,  &c.  To  a  botanist,  tJie  combination  must  be  very  uitcrcstm^  ot  titem 
various  types,  belonging  to  the  vegetation  of  such  distant  lands,  here  gmv'ing  on  the  Nina 
Boil.  Id  Ihc  more  southem  port  ot^  Jiipan,  the  phints  of  warmer  districta  are  not  unfraqunt; 
as  the  CamcUiact'D^,  Tcmslrumiceie,  Sapindacen,  Ala^oliaceE,  Bignonlacec,  ilnliam  iwi. 
Gardenia;,  Bci'unia'.Amoma,  Epidcndra,  and  CommclinDc;  one  Palm  and  one  trf"  the  Cycadea, 
Stc, ;  hut,  ill  |;(>neral,  the  prevailing^  generic  types  arc  those  of  the  other  parti  of  the  Tn^ 
sition  Zone  in  tlir  old  continenL 

The  most  remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  hitherto  seen  in  Japan  are,  Salix  intpgn,  Betok 

japonica;  Quercus  glabra,  glauca,  acuta,  cuspidalo,  and  scrrata;  Cupresaui  japonica,  Tbnk 

dolabnita,  Salieburia  adiantifolia,  Ptxlocirpus  Nageia,  Tains  nuciferK  and  verticillata,  Cel£ 

orientalut,  four  or  five  Eleagni,  four  lAurela,  O^ 

095  TIB  japonica,  Ncrium  divaricatum,  Dionniaa  Kak^ 

SynngasiiBpenia,  Catlicarpa  japoiiicB,VolkUDefm 

japonica,  Vitei  rotunda,   ClerodendraiD  dicholi^ 

nnim,  Paullinia  japonica.  Magnolia  oboratA  ui 

Kobus,  Citrus  japonica,  six  species  of  Acer,  thrca 

of  Vitis,  six  of  Ilex,  several  oT  Pninua  and  Ci^ 

taigiiB,  &,c. 

To  Japan,  as  well  la  China,  the  gardons  of  tha 
,  country  are  indebted  far  some  of  iheir  choice*^ 
though  not  most  numerous,  treasures;  of  which 
several  arc  quite  liardy,  as  tha  llydranfrea  boitciK 
siH.  Pyrus  (Cfidonia)  japonica  and  Mevpilua  (_En^ 
botTya)  japonica,  the  Anise  tree  (ilfi'riiun  anu^ 
turn),  and  tliat  favourite  evergreen,  Aucuba  jap^ 
nicA,  the  Salisburia  odiantoidea  (j^.  8B4.)  a^ 
Sophora  japonica;  while  the  delieioualy  acenud 
Olea  frajrrans,  and  the  useful  Cycas  revoluti  '  ~ 
0!>5.)  require  the  pnXection  of 
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SoB^BCT,  3. — Zoology. 

Our  Eootoeical  information  of  this  remote  and  little  known  empire  remain!  nearly  u  im- 
perfect now  is  it  was  fifty  ycara  ago,  when  the  celebrated  botanist  Thunberg  visited  Japan. 
It  teems  that  neither  sheep  nor  goata  are  esteemed  bv  these  curious  people;  very  few  swbe 
■re  seen,  and  the  only  use  mode  of  the  cattle  is  to  draw  the  ploughs.  If  the  population  is 
M  Kteat  aa  travellers  represent,  the  wild  quadrupeds  must  long  ago  have  been  diminished, 
or  nearly  extirpated. 

A  few  BiniH  of  unusual  splendour,  or  of  singular  structure,  appear  peculiar  to  this  put 
of  Asia.     The  Japan  peacock  iij  a  totally  distinct  species  from  that  of  India,  although  about 
„r^  the  same  size.     For  a  long  time  tliis  superb  creature  was  only 

known  to  naturalists  by  a  painting  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  even  its 
existence  began  to  be  doubled,  until  tiie  celebrated  Le  Vailjant, 
by  great  good  fortune,  met  with  .a  living  specimen  in  a  mena- 
gerie at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  established  the  truth 
of  its  actual  existence. 

Among  the  Domestic  Fowls  of  Japan  are  two  most  singu- 
lar races,  said  bIew  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  native  forests.  One 
is  the  Crisped  Cock  (G.  crispus  Tem.),  having  the  whole  of  the 
feathers  curled  up  in  such  s  manner  as  lo  appear,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, like  wool ;  its  colour  is  usually  white.  The  other  is  tha 
Silk  Cock  (Sg.  606.)  (Gallus  lanatus),  and  presents  an  equally 
strange  deviatioo  Irom  the  usual  course  of  nature;  the  wehi  of 
the  feathers  being  eo  entirely  disunited  that  the  bird  appean 
covered  only  with  silky  hairs;  this  also  is  white:  the  fleah  is 
considered  so  delicate  as  lo  exceed  that  of  the  best  ordinary  capon. 

Sett.  III. — Hiatorical  Geography. 

Japan  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentisned  by  »ny  of  their  his- 
txnians.  The  empire,  however,  has  records,  which  aSect  to  detail  its  revolutions  fbr  ■ 
period  long  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  human 
Mciety.  Of  the  seven  celestial  spirits,  who  ruled  it  for  more  than  1,000,000  years,  nothing 
need  be  said.  The  second  dynusty,  though  it  commenced  15,000  years  before  the  creation, 
includes,  probably,  a  consideiabic  admixture  of  truth.  The  emperors  were  mere  human 
beings,  and  tlipv  are  represented,  according  to  the  probable  course  of  things,  as  having  come 
(ram  China,  Bn<l  Introduced,  among  a  yet  barbarous  people,  the  useful  arts,  medicine,  and  a 
titKture  of  the  sciences.  The  third  period,  which  may  be  considered  as  fundamentally 
gtmuine,  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century  l>efore  the  Christian  eta.  It  was  marked  by  the 
accession  of  the  dairis,  who  laid  claim,  not,  indeed,  to  divine  attributes,  but  to  a  descent 
from  the  eurly  celestial  rulers;  and  they,  as  "sons  of  heaven,"  and  ministers  of  the  Deity, 
continued  to  exercise  over  Japan  a  mingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway.  It  appfara  pn>  , 
bable,  however,  that  thoir  power  over  the  greater  part  vvas  little  more  than  spiritual ;  and 
that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by  civil  princes  in  almost  independent  possession.  The  ' 
dairis,  as  thoy  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  cubo,  or 
general,  that  military  power  which  can  witli  such  difficulty  be  prevented  from  becoming 
paiamount.  This,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  complete  revolution 
m  the  political  situation  of  Japan.  A  succession  of  bmve  and  able  cubos  found  means  h> 
reduce  all  the  pctly  princes  under  subjection  to  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  monopolise  the  supreme  direction  of  affiiirs.  The  profound  venerBtion,  however, 
entertained  by  the  nation  for  the  dairi,  and  the  racred  character  with  which  they  supposed 
him  to  be  invested,  rcnderet!  it  impossible  thai  he  should  be  wholly  superseded.  He  stilf 
enjoyed  ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  an  absolute  control  over  all  spiritual 
concerns,  leaving  the  solid  and  temporal  power  lo  the  cubo,  who  has  ever  since  maintained 
it  witlHMil  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  dairi,  and,  by  a  course  of  severe  and  determmed 
measures,  hnK  lield  all  the  formerly  independent  princes  in  a  state  of  complete  vtis^age. 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  ita  history, 
thou<rh  it  has  scarcely  affected  the  ilestinies  of  the  empire  itself.  The  Portuguese,  who 
were  the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  did  not 
at  first  encoimter  that  deadly  Jealousy  with  which  Japan  waa  aJterwards  closed  against 
Europeani".  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to  establish  a  factory,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade 
at  Finndo.  but  no  oppofiliun  was  made  lo  the  introduction  of  misaionaries,  for  diffusing  the 
Catholic  rclitrion.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  apoetle  of  the  East,  made  Japu)  the 
great  theatre  of  his  preaching.  After  some  obstacles,  considerable  progress  waa  mule; 
several  of  Ihe  prince*  or  rribiitary  kings,  with  a  considerable  proportiou  of  their  si^nects, 
embracoci  the  new  fnith ;  anrl  an  embassy  was  even  sent  to  Philip  II.  and  the  pope,  ti  no 
Ion?'  lime,  howfvnr,  these  ftir  promises  began  to  be  clouded.  The  nobles  became  impatient 
of  the  restmmta  impo-ied  by  their  new  proiesiion;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a  despotic 
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EovernmeDt  was  kindled  by  the  introductioD  of  new  doctrincB,  lubita,  tnd  idea%  fhm  s 
fijreign  iiB.tio[i,  who  might  employ  tliia  change  at  a  prelude  to  conqnest  Sodm  nidi  ^beft 
taken  by  the  mimionaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portuguese  proeeedinga  in  other  put* 
of  Aai&,  raised  this  hostile  dixposilion  to  the  utmost  pitch.  A  j^nenl  penecntioo  w>b  oe^ 
menced  against  all,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  held  the  new  &ith ;  tnd  it  w«a  cairiod  <■ 
with  an  unrelenting  severity  choracteristic  of  the  nalion.  The  ■  ' 
employed  was  iwt,  perhaps,  Hurpoascd  by  that  which  the  Rotnin  eo  ,      .  .  .   __ 

early  converts.  The  Japanese  Christians  altered  long,  with  a  conatuicy  pecnlilr  la  tl 
■elves ;  but  at  length,  having  to  do  with  a  government  which  knew  not  ]h^,  thaf  van 
either  exterminate  or  ovenwed.  The  Portuguese,  at  the  same  time,  were  put  to  death  « 
expelled.  That  nation,  in  1040,  made  a  laat  attempt,  by  Bending  ui  embu^  of  wttWlH- 
nine  individuals,  to  open  a  new  commercial  iatercouise.  But  Uieae,  by  ocdma  froDi  IM 
Japanese  court,  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  whom  the  naagiMtrtW 
eent  back  with  the  tbllowing  mandate: — "You  are  to  inform  your  feUow-eitiuoi;  thit 
henceforth  the  citizens  of  Japan  will  not  receive  either  money,  mercbandiae,  or  pnaMli 
&om  them ;  you  see  that  we  have  burnt  the  very  clothes  of  your  deed  co  ' 
your  people  use  in  the  same  manner  any  of  ours  who  may  fall  into  their  h 
them  welcome,  and  desire  they  wili  think  no  more  of  the  Japanese  than  if  then  wen  not 
mich  a  nation  in  the  world."  And  on  a  chest  containing  tlio  dead  bodiee  *■•  written: — 
"Henceforward,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  earth,  let  not  auj  Chriatan  be  m 
daring  as  to  set  his  foot  in  Japan." 

The  Dutch  were  too  fully  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  commerciftl  enterprin  tD  be  efaeet 
ed  by  these  deadly  warnings.  Assuming  the  moat  dtibmissive  deportinent,  and,  u  has  beca 
alleged,  denying  the  ^ith  on  account  of  which  their  prcdecesaorB  had  been  expelled,  ther 
cueceeded  in  establishing  a  ftctory  at  Firando.  Thi«  being  soon  cooeideTed  too  wide  >  ttm, 
they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nangasaki,  whbrc  they  hare  ever  Mnce  beaa  at 
lowed  to  remain  under  restrictions  prDgresaively  severe.  They  have  at  length  been  eimiB- 
Bcribed  as  in  a  prison ;  allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  bat  withoM 
ever  passing  tlte  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  etataa  haie 
completely  biled.  The  most  persevering  have  been  those  of  Ruvia,  which,  after  the  pg^ 
Ksaion  of  Kamlchatka  and  the  Kurilcs,  became  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Japan.  Ba^ 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  opening  this  intercourse,  and  even  eitabliilied  a  eehoal  at 
Irhoutsk,  for  tlie  education  of  Japanese  youtli.  In  1804,  Captain  Knmmtem  nDed  ti 
Nuigasaki  on  an  official  mission.  Although  a  Dutch  vessel  was  just  nilin^  for  Ektanii,tki 
two  nations  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at,  each  other.     The  F 


well  supplied  with  provisions  and  rcpoirB,  but  were  allowed  to  land  only  afl«r  a  k    _ 
vil,  and  then  upon  a  norrow  neck  of  ground,  where  they  were  witched  as  cloe^  mm  fk^ 
would  have  been  in  tlie  Seven  Iwwoe  al 


Constantinople  (Jiff.  697.).  After  h__„  __ 
taincd  for  many  months,  and  their  eoUdt 
ations  for  pciminion  to  proceed  to  eoaR 
evaded  under  various  pretext  '" 
came  down  from  the  capital,  ai 
irrevocable  deciaion,  that  no  I 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  Japan.  Bona 
years  aftern-ards,  a  Japanese  vcnel  faanf 
been  saved  from  shipwreck  on  the  ooMt  al 
Asiatic  Russia,  hopes  were  entertained  tW 
-~~^-  —  — — —  this  circumstance  might  open  the  way  In 

Ani\uimdor'.HoBKoiNiiiifi.titi.  friendly  Communication.      With   thia   new. 

Captain  Golownin  was  sent  to  Matsmai.  the  Jafoncsc  capital  of  Jcsso.  If  he  waa  inritad 
on  shore,  however,  it  was  only  to  be  thrown  into  closi;  and  rigorous  durance,  in  which  bt 
was  detained  for  niany  months.  Onlers  were  then  sent  to  liberate  him;  but,  as  iui|^  be 
expected  from  such  a  prelude,  they  were  unaccompanied  with  the  slightest  roiif  ranii  ■ 
favour  of  Russian  commerce  or  intercounie.  Golownin  learned,  duriiq^  bia  I  iaifiiiiaai«l. 
that  the  utmost  jealousy  was  felt  at  the  court  of  Jeddo  respecting  the  prDgren,both  of  Ri» 
sia  by  land  through  northern  Asia,  and  of  the  English  ty  sea  along  the  wuthnn  fiait  |^ 
pressed  with  nn  extravagant  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  the  Japanese  inawined  tM 
the  ultimate  object  of  both  these  tnovemenls  was  to  reach  and  finally  conquer  their  ^npinL 
Sectt.  n.—Pnlitieal  Oeographg. 
The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military  potentate  ■  the  neM 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  tlie  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  the  hightet  tank,  and  tta 
first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  abmrbe  all  this  solid  nwlili>a  of 
power.  In  thin  rclativi^  pnsition  they  have  reinaintnl  tor  several  centuries,  wishing,  bnt  ast 
venlurinir.  tli>!  one  to  riN^over  the  Iml  ri'irni  of  soven-i^ty,  the  other  to  dispel  the  [taaMB 
which  holds  di'iiiiniun  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  aairi,  who  rcsidos  at  Moaco,  appropriates  the  wliolc  revenue  of  that  city  and  its  rich 
adjoininf?  territory.  In  onicr,  also,  tluit  he  niay  maintain  the  full  pomp  of  a  sovercim  a 
liberal  allowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  frencral  revenue.  This,  however,  is  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  oflcMi  finds  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment,  and  has  re- 
course to  apologies  which,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallow- 
ing. Thus,  a  proud  poverty  r^Mj^ns  in  this  sacred  court,  which  is  ^^reatly  increa^MHl  by  the 
circumstance,  that  all  the  members  of  the  blood  royal,  sprung  from  the  early  divine  rulers 
of  Japan,  now  amountingf  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintaine<l  ns  not  to  brinfj^  con- 
tempt upon  the  race.  A  consid(;rable  numl)er  fmd  employment  in  relifrjous  functions,  and 
in  the  numeroiis  monasteries ;  but  others  are  rwhiced  to  jfreat  straits,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  celestial  spirits  arc  oblipfiHl  to  .<^upport  their  outward  diiniity  by  privily  manutacturin^r 
straw  hats,  horse-shw8»  and  other  humble  handicmtl  productions.  Every  ner\e,  however, 
ifl  strained  that  all  annmd  the  dairi  himself  may  present  the  must  imposing  aspect  of  mag- 
nificence. Fantastic  attributes  ore  ascribed  to  him,  which  may  appear  to  raise  him  above 
every  tincture  of  mortal  imperfection.     I  lis  fix>t  is  never  to  be  profaned  by  touching  the 

nnd,  and  he  is  never  to  l)c  moved  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  unless  upon  men*s  shoulders, 
ctmsidered  unlawful  for  him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  nails,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  held 
as  forming  part  of  his  person ;  i)Ut  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  this  rule  has  led  to  the 
somewhat  poor  evasion  of  takimr  them  fnm\  him  during  sleep.  On  his  death  the  next  heir 
succeeds,  whether  male  or  female,  at  wliatcver  age.  Yet  the  strictness  of  this  hereditary 
principle  did  not  prevent  disputed  succession,  while  the  sovereign  power  centred  in  the 
diiri ;  but^  in  his  present  humbh^l  state,  the  courtiers  arc  studious  to  adjust  all  discussions 
in  a  quiet  manner,  in  onler  to  prevent  any  external  interference. 

The  cubo,  or  temporal  sovereiim  of  Japan,  rules  with  an  authority  which  admits,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  no  limitation.  In  fact,  howover,  it  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled,  not  by  satraps  appointed  and 
removcable  at  pleasun»,  but  by  prim-es,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced, 
after  a. hard  struggle,  to  l)end  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  feudal 
aristocracy,  resi<lmg  in  large  and  strongly  fortified  castles;  but  have  no  right  to  meet  in 
council,  nor  any  lepil  control  over  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  They  retain,  however,  lofty 
sentiments  of  inde])ondence,  to  guanl  against  which,  the  mo(<t  rigorous  precautions  are 
taken.  Th(;y  are  obligcil  to  hmve  the  greater  part  of  their  &mily  at  court  as  hostages,  ana 
themselves  to  reside  ttiere  tor  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be 
engaged  in  any  measure  hostile  to  the  government,  death  is  the  inimediatc  and  irrevocable 
sentence ;  and  the  only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  their 
own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japan,  in  genoral,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those  of  Draco, 
to  be  writt(.>n  in  blood.  They  serm  to  struggle  against  a  spirit  in  the  nation  hostile  to  the 
despotic  principle,  and  which  is  made  to  bend  to  it  only  by  tlie  most  powerful  impulse  of 
terror.  Cutting  in  pieces,  piercing  the  belly  with  a  knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are 
common  niod(*s  of  punishincr  the  guilty.  The  parent  suffers  for  tlie  crime  of  the  child,  uid 
the  child  for  that  of  the  parent.  A  renmant  of  republican  constitution  is  preserred  in  the 
division  of  cities  into  wards,  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  police  is  intrusted,  but  mder 
the  penalty  that  each  want  must  be  responsible  for  tlic  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members. 
Of  these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person  and 
property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  arc  even  rendered  more  rare  than 
in  most  other  nations.  Amund  Nungosaki  only,  examples  of  this  unrelenting  severity  chh 
tinue  more  frequent,  in  onler  to  extir{)ate  every  remnant  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  pnnish 
the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private  interest  prompts,  in  the  &ce  of  the  most 
rigXHTous  prohibitions. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  thoofi^  ther 
confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  their  fertile  BOUp 
and  even  tlioHC  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountiful,  are  improved  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence.  Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  tracts  the  site  of  which  wae 
most  favourable  for  the  production  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  flattered  himself  with  ample 
means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  botany ;  but  his  hopes  were  completely  baffled  by  the  ha» 
ble  exertions  of  the  Ja{)anesc  farmers,  who,  classing  all  such  productions  in  me  rank  sT 
weeds,  had  wag(Hl  a  successful  war  of  extermination  against  them.  The  basis  of  their  cul- 
ture is  Chinese ;  and  they  resemble  tliat  people  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  mannie  is 
collected.  The  husbandmen  must,  indeed,  be  hardly  treated,  if,  according  to  Kcmpfet^s 
statement,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  tlie  landlord  six  parts  out  of  ten.  Rice  is  tiie  pride 
of  Japanese  agriculture,  and  the  main  staff  of  life.  That  which  is  raised  on  the  hest  soil 
is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  preserved,  tlian  any  other  in  Asia.  Neit  in  utility 
ranks  the  daid-au,  a  species  of  large  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a  pulp^  smrei  like  butter 
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as  a  condiment  to  Beoson  many  of  their  dishes.  Wheat  and  barley  are  also  standard  frraim. 
tiiough  not  to  an  equal  extent  Turnips  are  the  culinary  product  which  serves  most  ibr  tin 
support  of  the  people.  Of  trees,  the  mulberry  b  considered  the  most  valuable,  and  aflMfc 
the  material  of  the  staple  manufacture,  though  none  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  lineit 
produced  in  China.  Tea,  being  in  as  universal,  demand  as  in  that  country,  is  cultivated  aU 
over  Japan,  but  with  care  tliat  it  do  not  encroach  on  any  more  essential  product;  ibr  which 
reason  it  is  planted  only  in  hedges,  or  in  spots  unfit  for  the  spade  or  plough.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  trees  is  the  arusi,  from  which  distils  the  precious  varnish  employed  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  fig  and  chestnut  are  their 
principal  fruits.  Fir  and  cypress  furnish  the  timber  chiefly  employed  for  ships ;  but  the 
bamboo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  and  the  various  forms  into  which  it  can  be  manufiictuied, 
is  the  wood  most  prized  by  the  Japanese. 

Quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  the  property  with  which  this  empire  least  aboandiL 
The  wild  animals,  in  a  country  where  every  spot  of  ground  must  be  turned  to  account,  are 
studiously  extirpated ;  and  room  is  found  for  the  tame  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  nece^ 
sary  instruments  in  cultivating  the  ground.  Even  this  is  performed  much  more  than  in 
Europe  by  mere  manual  labour.  Oxen,  and  a  large  species  of  buffido,  with  a  hunch  on  the 
back,  arc  chiefly  used  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  Horses,  usually  of  a  small  size  and  not 
very  numerous,  serve  for  state  and  travelling.  There  are  neither  asses,  mules,  camels,  nor 
elephants.  Only  a  few  hogs  have  been  brought  over  from  China;  and  the  very  few  sheep 
and  goats  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  at  Firando  have  never  multiplied.  The  economicid 
habits  of  the  Japanese  combine  with  their  religious  principles  in  interdicting  the  use  of 
animal  food ;  and  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  form  no  part  of  their  diet  Dogs,  by  imperki 
&vour,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  till  they  have  become  almost  a  nuisance,  though  they 
are  little  used  in  hunting. 

Fishery  forms  a  very  extensive  source  of  Japanese  subsistence.  Besides  the  species  knoini 
in  India,  they  have  whales  which  come  down  in  large  numbers  fVom  the  Polar  seasi,  and  are 
caught,  as  in  Greenland,  with  the  harpoon.  They  are  highly  prized,  less  for  the  oil  than  as 
articles  of  food :  every  part, — the  flesh,  the  skin,  the  intestines,  even  the  cartilage  of  As 
bones, — is  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  and  eaten.  The  rocky  coasts  which  surround  Japan  are 
covered  with  tortoises,  crabs,  oysters,  and  shell-fish  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  eigeriy 
collected  for  food. 

Minerals,  however,  form  the  peculiar  wealth  of  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  a  quantity  amply 
suflficient,  at  least,  for  internal  supply ;  though  some  of  the  rumours  respecting  its  abundance 
appear  to  be  fabulous.  The  mines  having,  of  late,  shown  some  marks  of  exhaustion,  it  faM 
become  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  economise  them,  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  goU. 
Silver  is  considered  to  be  rather  scarcer.  But  copper  is  the  metal  which  Japan  piuuucee 
most  plentifully,  and  of  a  quality  finer,  more  malleable,  and  fitter  for  use  than  anr  other  m 
the  world.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  often  combined  with  it  Though  Iran  on 
abounds  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  generally  difl%ised,  and  is,  on  the  wholes  boA 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  copper.  This  last  named  metal,  therefore,  is  usually  employed  m 
household  vessels,  the  fitting  up  of  ships,  and  other  works  elsewhere  made  or  iron.  Peaib 
and  amber  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores.  Submarine  plants,  conli^ 
corallines,  mushrooms,  sea  fans,  occur  in  singular  beauty  and  variety,  but  are  Iitde  valued  hf 
tlie  natives. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Japanese,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  thej 
display  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  considerable.  It  is  exerted  on  the  same  fannchei^ 
and  after  tlie  same  models,  as  witli  the  Chinese, — silk,  cotton,  porcelain ;  but  none  d  them 
is  carried  to  equal  perfection.  There  is  one  process,  however,  that  of  covering  their  TesKb 
with  a  rich  dark  varnish,  and  raising  above  it  artificial  flowers  and  omamentsi,  which  deriree 
its  name  from  Japan,  and  in  which  Uiat  nation  excels  all  others.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  particularly  the  fabrication  of  arms;  and  also  with  the 
making  of  glass. 

Perhaps  no  nation  so  large  and  so  rich  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  foreign  trade.  The  Chineee, 
though  BO  much  limited  as  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  yet  huge  junks,  which  mil 
through  all  the  Oriental  islands ;  but  nowhere  is  a  Japanese  flag  ever  seen.  Their  ves  * 
little  better  than  boats,  and  of  a  clumsy  construction,  are  unable,  notwithstanding  the 
of  the  compass,  to  do  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coast  The  Chinese  and  CoveaiM 
allowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Nangasaki,  and  to  exchange  raw  silk  and  some  of  the  finer 
manufactures,  for  metals  and  lackered  ware.  The  Dutch  have  only  a  comer  of  the  port  of 
Nangasaki,  where,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  prison,  and  subject  to  every  humiliation,  they  are 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  annual  cargoes.  They  import  various  articles  dT  colonial  prodoeei 
spices,  and  hardware,  in  return,  chiefly,  for  the  unrivalled  copper  which  this  country  pro* 
duces,  witli  some  lackered  ware  and  oUier  trifling  articles.  As  they  make,  however,  a  ntofit 
of  20,0(K)/.  a  year,  they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifica- 
tions, and  even  dangers,  which  attend  this  traflic.  'Commerce,  thus  confined  ahnoet  entirely 
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to  the  interior  of  tho  empire,  is  very  active  within  that  sphere.     All  the  phores 
appear  crowdwl  witii  bnrkfs  conveying  froni  place  to  place  the  various  products  of 
vinc«?H.     The  roniis  are  excellent,  and  thronj^l  in  an  amazing  degree;  they  are  kc 
by  the  mere  anxiety  of  tlic  p(»oj)le  to  collect  tho  mud  as  manure.     The  broad  and  r 
rents  in  the  mountaiiiouB  districts  are  cn>K>4.Hl  by  handsome  bridges  of  cedar,  well  fenced, 
and  always  kept  iii  the  mout  perfect  repair. 

Sect.  VI. — C'ii*i7  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Japan  cannot  be  estimated  on  any  prori>o  data.  Its  superficial  extent 
baa  been  rated  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  of  China,  and,  uccnnling  to  all  appearance,  the  popula- 
tion must  be  nearly  as  dense*.  If  China,  Uien,  contain  *J(N),(NKMKM),  Japan  will  have  20,(NNMKX). 
Klaproth  estimates  ttie  population  at  ^^(.M^MKK),  and  others  carry  the  number  as  high  aa 
50,(KN),(KK). 

The  Ja|NineM^  FO^^m,  in  perw)nal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  improved  variety 
of  tlie  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater  degree  small,  pointed,  oblong, 
mink  in  Uk*  head,  with  a  deep  furrow  made  by  tho  eyelids;  thoy  have  alm<ist  the  appearance 
of  biMug  pink-eyed.  Tht^r  heads  are  in  general  large,  and  their  mn^ks  short ;  their  hair  is 
black,  thick,  and  shining  from  the  ust;  of  oil.  They  arc,  however,  robust,  well  made,  active, 
and  easy  in  their  motions.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  brown,  appears  to  be 
entirely  produced  by  tlie  climate;  since  ladies  who  are  constantly  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  are  as  white  as  in  Eurofw. 

The  national  character  is  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that  which 
generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  The  Japanese  differ  most  especially  from  the  Chinese, 
their  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  fonn  and  lineaments.  Instead 
of  that  tame,  c^uiot,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  which  makt's  them  the  prepared  and  ready 
subjects  of  despotism,  the  Jupnnesi^  have  a  character  marked  by  energy,  iiulcpendencc,  and 
a  lotly  sense  of  honour.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  good  subjects,  even  to  the  severe 
government  under  which  they  live,  thoy  yet  retain  an  impatience  of  control,  and  a  force  of 
public  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannise  over  them. 
Insteaii  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling  disposition  so  general  among  Asiatics,  their 
manners  are  distinguisliiHl  by  a  manly  frankness,  and  all  tlieir  proceedings  by  honour  and 
good  faith.  They  are  habitually  kind  ami  gixid-humoured,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse 
Uieir  hostile  passions,  and  tliey  carry  the  tics  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height  To 
■ervo  and  defend  a  friend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  ratlier  than  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense.  Good  sense  is  considered,  by 
Thunberg,  as  a  prominent  feature ;  and  it  appears  particularly  in  their  dress,  which  they 
seek  onlv  to  rtMidur  substantial  and  suitable,  despising  those  glittering  omamcots  which  are 
00  eagerly  sought  over  all  Asia.  'J'hc  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through 
all  classes,  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  ansing  the  great,  and  leads  tliem  to  display  an  extrava- 
gant pomp  in  th<Mr  retinue  and  (.establishment,  and  to  despise  every  thing  in  tiie  nature  of 
industry  and  mercantile  employment  It  has  the  still  worse  effect  of  giving  rise,  on  anv 
injury,  real  or  supposed,  to  the  deepest  and  most  implacable  resentment  This  passbn,  which 
decorum  and  the  rigour  of  the  laws  prevent  from  breaking  into  open  violence,  is  brooded 
over  in  silence,  till  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  arrives.  Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a 
stem  and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled  to  suicide,  the  refuge  of  fallen  and  van- 
quished pride.  Selt-munler  here,  like  duelling  in  Europe,  st*ems  to  be  tlic  point  of  honour 
among  the  great;  and  the  nobles,  even  when  condenmod  to  deatii  by  Uio  sovereign,  reserve 
the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  tiicir  own  liands. 

This  people  dit!ers  also  from  tlie  Chinese,  in  being  of  a  deeply  religious  character.  There 
arc  two  religions  in  Japan;  one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  dairi; 
the  other,  the  Boodh,  calletl  h«.'re  Budso,  tlic  same  which  prevails  over  all  eastern  Asia. 
The  Dud>o  gains  iiscendency  by  mingling  with  the  original  system  those  attractive  accessoriea 
which  it  |)ossesses  in  common  with  the  Catholic, — monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums, 
noisy  music,  and  the  b*?lief  of  purgatory ;  which,  though  condemned  by  the  pure  and  ortho- 
dox Sintoists,  has  a  grneral  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  imd  among  their  number  is  distinguislied  a  class  of  pure  and 
philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  cultivate  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  tht*  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their  belief,  however,  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  scHnc  discredit,  when  the  latter  became  the  objed 
of  such  deadly  pcrsi'cution.  The  mass  of  tlie  nation,  for  whom  such  tenets  were  hr  too 
refimni,  have  always  been  addicted  to  gross  and  varied  supentitioa  Deified  kings  and 
henjes,  rulers  of  the  respective  elements,  hxral  genii,  who  prcskle  over  woods,  fbrm  the  unial 
and  natural  elements.  .Amid  tlie  paucity  of  real  animals,  they  have  inventcil  also  a  number 
of  fanciful  and  mythological  creatures,  who  are  the  objects  to  them  of  a  species  of  wonhip. 
l*he  dragon,  also  a  ('hiiiesc  monster ;  the  kirin,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the  Iboi,  a  beautiful 
bird  of  paradise,  are  all  accounted  peculiarly  sacred.  The  religion  of  the  JapaoMe  deals 
Vol.  n.  3  M 
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much  in  festivals,  of  which  they  have  five  great  annual  ones,  besides  three  smaller,  celo- 
brated  every  mpnth,  rather  with  visiting,  eating,  drinking,  and  somewhat  disorderly  mirth, 
like  the  bacchanals  of  the  ancients,  than  with  any  observance  that  can  properly  be  called 
religious.  But  pilgrimage  is  the  custom  to  which  they  adhere  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and 
fVom  which  they  promise  themselves  the  greatest  benefit,  temporal  and  spirituaL  No  one 
can  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  liave  any  assurance  of  the  fomvenesa  of  his 
sins,  who  has  not  been  once  a  year  at  Isjc,  the  grand  temple  of  the  Tenaio  Dai  Sir,  or  firrt 
of  the  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a  province  of  the  same  name.  The  roads  in  summer  are 
completely  choked  with  the  crowds  of  devout  worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  efarine. 
As  many  have  not  the  means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  large  proportion  betake  themaelves 
to  begging,  and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  passengers,  "  A  fiuthing  to  canr 
me  to  iHJe  T*  In  order  to  draw  notice  and  favour,  they  exhibit  images  of  a  many-h^ed  idol, 
called  Quanwan ;  of  Amido,  the  judge  of  departed  souls ;  of  Temacco,  keeper  of  the  prison 
of  condemned  souls ;  of  Driso,  supreme  commander  of  purgatory ;  and  of  other  dcitiea 
Others  seek  to  gain  acceptance  by  praying,  singing,  playing  on  fiddles,  guitars,  and  otbdr 
musical  instruments,  or  by  the  performance  of  juggling  tricks.  On  meeting  with  succeas  in 
any  of  thette  departments,  they  otlcn  betake  Uiemsclvcs  wholly  to  the  pursuit,  and  make  a 
permanent  increase  to  tlic  crowds  of  beggars  with  which  the  country  is  infested.  Such  a 
step  they  consider  themselves  fully  privileged  to  take,  after  they  have  shaved  their  head% 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  religious  order.  Among  these  shaved  beggan  are 
prominent  a  class  of  bikemi,  or  nuns,  who  appeared  to  Kempfer  the  handsomest  fenudet  he 
had  seen  there.  Many  of  them  had  exchanged  for  it  an  eniploymcnt  the  least  hooourahle 
to  their  sex,  which  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished.  Isje,  the  object 
of  all  these  pilgrimages,  presents  nothing  tliat  corresponds  to  its  fame,  or  the  magnificence 
of  the  empire.  It  is  rather  held  forth  as  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplicity.  It 
is  a  mere  low  wooden  hut,  with  a  flat  thatched  roof,  and  the  interior  contains  only  a  loolmiff' 
glass  of  cast  metal,  and  some  cut  paper,  to  both  of  which  a  mythological  import  is  asaigDed. 
In  the  surrounding  plain  are  about  100  chapels,  equally  of  poor  materials,  and  so  small  that 
a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  canusi,  or  priest,  wider 
one  of  whom  the  newly  arrived  pilgrim  places  himself.  After  a  due  round  of  prostrationa, 
supplications,  and  above  all,  of  ^iit^  to  the  utmost  amount  of  his  real  or  supposed  ability,  he 
is  presented  with  an  ofarrai,  or  indulgence,  consistingof  a  small  oblong  box,  filled  with  little 
pieces  of  wood  wrapped  in  white  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  &6  pardon  of  sins,  and 
exemption  from  temporal  evil  for  a  year  to  come ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  no  lealoui 
Sintoist  is  satisfied  unless  he  can  undertake  another  pilgrimage.  Even  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  carefully  preserve  their  ofarrai,  and  consider  it  through  life  as  a  valuable  pf>«""Mii^ 
The  Budso  temples  are  much  more  magnificent  than  those  of  the  Sintos.  They  are  placed 
usually  on  an  elevated  spot,  surrounded  with  beautiful  groves.  Their  ornaments,  but  lor  tbs 
peculiar  form  of  tlie  idols,  would  make  the  traveller  imagine  that  he  was  in  a  Eon^wan 
cathedral. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  in  arts  and  sciences  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  Thar 
mode  of  printing,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects,  are  fundamentally  Chinese.  They 
are  fiu*,  however,  from  displaying  that  proud  indifiference  and  disdain  of  every  thing  foreign* 
which  bars  all  approach  to  improvement.  Their  minds  are  active,  and  imbued  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed  to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour 
of  their  government,  they  have  liarassed  Europeans  witli  multiplied  questions,  respecting 
those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  felt  and  admitted  their  superiority.  Their  atten- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  devoted  to  astronomy,  and  the  calculation  or  eclipses.  According 
to  M.  Titsingh,  they  have  herbals  drawn  and  coloured  with  taste ;  maps  and  j^ans  carefully 
designed,  though  destitute  of  the  important  particular  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Poetiy 
is  held  in  honour ;  but  no  specimens  have  yet  been  afforded  tliat  can  enable  us  to  judge  of 
tlieir  proficiency  in  tliis  noble  art 

The  buildings  in  Japan  are  of  excessively  slight  materials, — the  walls  of  clay ;  so  that  a 
smart  kick  would  beat  a  hole  Uirough  them.  The  interior  is  divided  into  partitions  with 
pasteboard,  and  the  walls  covered  with  paper,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  is  elegantly 
painted  and  varnished.  As  the  natives  sit  on  the  fioor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  chairs,  tables, 
or  that  variety  of  furniture  which  graces  a  European  apartment  Pomp  is  chiefly  displayed 
in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  mats  with  which  the  noor  is  spread ;  and  the  great  i'"p>rial 
is  called  **  the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats.**    Every  thin^  is  kept  nicely  clean  and  frcA 


hall  is  called  **  the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats.**  Every  thing  is  kept  nicely  clean  and 
as  if  new.  Such  iiabitations,  however,  are  little  better  than  matches  to  kindle  fiie ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  large  dep6t  of  water  kept  at  the  top  of  every  house,  the  cities  are  often 
desolated  by  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations. 

The  diet  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkably  simple.  They  surpass  tlie  Hindoos  in  abstinence;  not 
only  avoiding  animal  food,  but  even  milk  and  its  productions.  Hot  rice  cdces  are  the  standaid 
rood,  and  arc  kc])t  ready  at  all  the  inns,  to  be  presented  to  the  traveller  the  moment  he  arrives 
along  witli  tea,  and  occasionally  sacki,  or  rice  beer.   Tobacco  affiirds  the  chief  and  oonstnnt 


■xial  indulgence.  Their  dreaa  is  equally  plain.  It  consists  merely  of  a  lar^  IcxM&nibe, 
reaembling  our  bed-eown,  made  of  silk  oreot- 
ton,  and  varjiitg  in  the  difierent  ranks  onlj'  as 
to  the  de^ee  of  fineness.  They  have  b^w 
shoes,  which  they  put  off  at  the  door.  They 
shave  their  head,  leaving  only  a  tutl  on  the 
crown,  and  usually  have  it  bare,  unless  on 
their  journeys,  when  they  cover  it  with  an 
enormous  cap,  mode  of  plaited  grass  or  oiled 
paper  (Jg.  696.). 

In  travel  I  ingf,  the  Japanese  spend  more 
time  than  perhaps  any  other  nation.     The 
JipiBus  c«um>.  tokaid,  or  main  road,  is  described  by  Kcmpfer 

to  be  usiually  as  crowded  as  the  streets  of  the 
nHMt  populous  cities  in  Europe.  Thii  is  owing  to  their  numerous  pilfrrima^cs ;  to  the  extent 
of  their  inland  trade ;  and,  moat  of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which  attend  the  princes 
in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  from  tlie  court  of  the  cubo.  The  retinue  of  one  of  the  very 
first  ra[ik  is  computed  1o  amount  to  20,000,  and  covers  the  roads  for  several  miles.  First 
appears  a  crowd  of  outriders,  cooks,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  functionaries.  Behind  is  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  is  followed  by  a  number  of  secondary  nobles,  also  attended  with 
numerous  retinues.  The  prince  then  appears,  surrounded  by  a  varied  and  splendid  train, 
compoeed  of  led  hordes,  servants  richly  dressed  bearing  Uckered  cheats,  pikes  ornamented 
with  feathers,  rich  scimitar^  and  other  arms.  The  household  ofGcers,  with  considerable  trains 
of  their  own.  close  the  procession.  That  such  a  retinue  ma^  paae  without  inconvenience  or 
collision,  all  tlic  inns  arc  engaged  lor  a  month  before ;  and  m  all  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a  day,  such  a  great  lord  ia  to  pass 
through. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

Japan  must,  no  doubt,  comprise  many  intereeling  local  features;  but  these  being  shut  with 

such  Jealous  cnre  against  Europeans,  and  all  hope  ^ing  excluded  of  viewing  or  visiting  them, 

they  are  to  us  almoet  as  if  they  existed  b  another  planet     Something  must,  however,  bo 

said  of  the  two  capitals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Jeddo  and  Meaco. 

Jeddo,  now  ihc  seat  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  real  capital  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of 
ft  deep  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouUi  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which 
possess  any  considerable  magnitnde.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains 
many  splendid  palaces  of  the  great  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  tor  a  great  part  of 
tiie  year.     These  mansions  are  surrounded  by  wide  enclosed  courts  and  extensive  gajdens; 

Jet  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur,  since  they  are  only  one  story 
igh;  the  walls  of  clay,  the  partitions  of  paper,  and  adorned  merely  with  painting,  vamish- 
iiu(,  and  fine  mats  spread  on  the  floor.  The  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  ia  built 
rf  freestone,  and  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  including  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied 
t)y  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  court.  Its  grand  apartment, 
the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,  is  said  to  be  600  feet  long  by  300  broad,  and  ia  brilliantly 
•darned  by  pillars  of  cedar,  painted  papers,  and  gilded  dragons  on  the  roof  The  city  is 
subject  to  dreadful  lires,  one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of 
varied  branches  of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trade. 

Meaco  ia  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jeddo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Niphon, 
at  a  little  <listance  in  the  interior.  This  spiritual  capital  of  Japan  Is  still  the  chief  seat  of 
polished  manners,  refined  arts,  and  intellectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stuffs  flowered  with 
gold  and  silver,  (he  richest  varnishes,  the  besl'  painted  napers,  and  the  most  skillul  works  in 
gold,  silver,  and  cnppor,  are  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre  nf  literature  and 
science,  and  most  of  t)ic  works  which  are  published  and  read  in  Japan  issue  trom  its  presses. 
Although  there  is  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  the  same  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
as  at  Jeddo,  yet  there  is  a  greatfrdisplay  of  architectural  omamenL  The  palace,  or  enclosed 
city,  of  the  Kovcrcign  is  on  a  similar  plan ;  but  the  religious  structures,  though  built  only  of 
cedar,  are  some  'if  I  hem  truly  splendid,  richly  gilded,  and  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
commamlins  niluntions.  Kcmpfer  calculates  that  there  arc,  in  and  around  Meaco,  not  less 
than  3^*93  temples,  served  by  37,093  suikku,  or  priests.  Of  these,  however,  the  greater  part 
are  only  woodrn  huts,  and  have  nothing  within  but  a  looking-glaas  and  some  cut  white  paper. 
The  iny  inhabitHnt.s  ncconling  to  the  last  enumeration,  were  477,000  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
including  the  courl.  5:>.00<l;  making  in  all,  ri2g.O0O. 

Osaka.  Dt  the  niouth  of  (he  river  on  which  Meaco  Is  situated,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port, 
interBPrtPd,  like  Venire,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese,  as  alrendy  observed,  have  now  occupied  all  tlie  soudiem  pMts  of  the  great 
island  nf  Jes<io  which  are  accessible  and  improveable.  Hatsmai,  the  capital,  ta  suppcaed,  by 
Golownin,  to  contain  .'i(l,(tOO  souls. 
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Nangas&ki,  that  interestingf  point  at  which  alone  this  empire  comes  in  coDtact  with  aiiy 
forei^fn  nation,  must  be  noticed  in  closing  our  account  with  Japan.  It  is  a  large,  indiu^nons* 
trading  town,  containing  sixty-one  streets,  arranged  without  much  beauty  or  older.  Od  the 
small  adjoining  island  of  Dezima,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  chuinel,  the  Dutch  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  scanty  commerce.  They  have  here  a  space  of  600  feet  loog  bf 
120  broad,  on  which  they  have  erected  several  large  storehouses,  and  rendered  them  fire* 
proof.  The  most  unheard-of  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  any  contraband  tmnwartion, 
commercial  or  political.  The  pockets  of  the  officers  and  crew  are  turned  inside  out,  and  the 
hands  passed  over  the  clothes,  and  through  the  hair.  The  trunks  and  cheflts  are  emptied, 
and  the  boards  struck,  lest  they  should  contain  any  secret  cavity.  Long  wires  or  pikes  are 
thrust  through  the  cheeses,  butter  tubs,  and  jars  of  sweetmeats.  Dezima  is  to  the  Dutch  a 
complete  prison,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  every  night,  and  a  guard  set  over  them. 
Buried  in  this  dungeon,  they  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  gimdo- 
ally  lose  all  curiosity  on  the  subject  Even  the  faculty  of  the  will  becomes  extinct,  for  want 
of  exercise ;  so  entirely  are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese.  Yet  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  these  accumulated  precautions  are  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  powerful 
impulse  of  self-interest,  and  that  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


Thb  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a  range  of  fine  and  laifi 
islands,  lying  east  of  Hindostan,  and  south  of  Further  India  and  of  China.  Althou^  they 
have  few  political  ties  with  e^ich  other,  and  each  island  is  even  subdivided  into  separate 
states,  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  state  of  civilization,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  peo^ 
present  such  a  simihurity,  that  they  may  be  advantageously  treated  under  one  head. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

The  principal  islands  of  this  range  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Molucca  or  Spiee 
islands,  and  the  Philippines ;  and  it  includes,  also,  several  smaller  islands  and  groapsL  11m 
archipelago,  in  general,  has,  on  the  east  the  Pacific,  on  the  west  the  Indian  Ocean; 
seas  and  straits,  connected  with  these,  separate  it  on  the  north  from  Fiurther  India 
China,  on  the  south  from  tlie  great  islands  of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea.  Sicnatsd 
almost  directly  beneath  the  equator,  it  extends  from  east  to  west  somewhat  more  than  thiitf 
degrees,  or  2100  miles. 

Mountains,  in  lofty  ranges,  and  bearing  often  a  volcanic  character,  traverse  the  interior 
of  all  the  great  islands.  Mount  Ophir,  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Cap* 
tain  Naimc,  rises  to  the  height  of  1!^842  feet  The  peaks  of  this  tropical  region,  howevet^ 
seldom  exhibit  that  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  usual  at  so  great  an  elevation.  On  the  coh 
trary,  they  arc  crowned  almost  to  their  pinnacles  witli  lofty  forests,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants,  presenting  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery. 

Rivers  cannot  attain  any  great  magnitude,  in  a  region  thus  broken  into  islands,  each  of 
which  has  a  high  chain  of  mountains  extending  tlirough  its  length,  which  leaves  only  a 

Elain  of  moderate  breadth  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and  highly 
eneficial  for  irrigation.  They  are  perennial,  produced  by  rains  which,  in  countries  so  nev 
the  equator,  fall  constantly  throughout  the  year;  while  those  of  Hindostan  are  dry  during 
six  months.  Many  of  them  fonn  at  their  mouth  commodious  harbours,  and  minister  to  the 
purposes  of  trade ;  but,  from  the  causes  above  stated,  can  be  only  of  limited  and  local  im- 
portance. Lakes,  from  tlie  same  structure,  are  comparatively  few ;  though  some,  imper- 
fectly known,  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  regions,  particularly  of  Sumatra  and 
Luconia. 

Referfncet  to  the.  Map  cf  the  East  Indian  Arckipdago, 

LUCON.  BORNEO.  3,  Bool  3.  Chtribon  7.  Rawa  ■■*•*«,- 

1.  Mm  1.  Borneo  4.  Pnloi  4.  Sunarmnc  &  N«liy  HAUAYA. 

V.  Budoc  2  Montrftdoek  5.  Wiija  S.  tk>unbaFa.  9.  Ippoo  1.  Bwwii 

3.  Pueblo  de  Stnt  3.  Mompuva  S.  Taooele  10.  Ajnpoor  S.  Pataai 

4.  P.  Cruz  4.  Pontiana  7.  Maroa  RUMATRA.  11.  ReaMohB  1  QMda 

5.  MnnincliM*.  5.  Kamtirmaaiin  H.  Maramr  1.  Arheen  13.  MaDoa  4.  niaeeof  Walid*f 

BINDANAO.  6.  PawrTown.  9.  BoolaCorobt.  S.  8o<iMm  13.  ITawoor  "      ' 

Qtuan  3.  I>eli  14.  Cnn 

S.  Cacaran  CRLEBEP.  JAVA.  4.  Asahan  U.  Tulam  Ba- 

3  Miaamia  l.Keniar  1.  Bantam  5.  BaconcoM  waa 

4.  Mindanao.  *2.  Goonooc  TaHu  3.  BaUvia  fL  Tappaoooly  1&  Palcal 
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Sbct.  n. — Natural  Otogrcjihff, 

SuBBECT.  1. — Otology, 

The  g^logy  of  the  Indian  Archipela^  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that  we  Cftrnwc  ky 
before  our  reaidcrs  more  than  the  following^  notices. 

Sumatra.  Four  volcanoes,  one  of  them  called  Gunong  Dempo,  rising  aboat  12j000  fcit 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  arc  described  as  existing  in  this  island.  Granite  and  other  prW- 
tive  rocks  arc  enumerated  as  products  of  Sumatra ;  and  trap*  limefltonev  and  dayai  pnkaUj 
of  tertiary  formation,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

Java,  Several  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  and  hills,  some  of  them  12,000  ieet  \a^ 
exist  in  this  island.  Extending  from  these  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  and  flat  eouuiiy, 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  salt,  which  may  be  of  tertiaiy  fbnnatioo.  In 
tertiary  districts  there  occur  taUet  resembling  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenninea,  and 
numerous  salt  springs. 

Banco,  The  principal  moimtains  in  this  island  are  composed  of  gianite,  with  ita  _ 
rally  associated  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  These  are  said  to  be  immodiately  bounded  bf  a 
formation  of  red  ironstone ;  but  Crawfurd,  wlio  makes  this  statement,  gives  no  deecripcioa  cf 
the  formation.   The  low  tracts  are  deeply  covered  with  alluvium,  which  abounda  in  tinaloML 

Borneo  ap])ear8  to  abound  in  primitive  and  alluvial  formations ;  the  secondary  and  teitiaiyt 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin,  nave  not  as  yet  been  accurately  described.  Thia  fiest 
island  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  one  ranffea  nortk 
and  south,  not  &r  from  the  east  coast  These  mountains  abound  in  primitive  rocnii  which 
in  many  places  afford  numerous  and  large  rock  crystals.  The  lower  diatricts  oonhua 
various  secondary  formations,  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium.  Volcanoes  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  quarters.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  ita  gold  aai 
diamonds. 

Philippine  Islands,  These  ishmds  are  represented  as  very  moontainoiis,  and  ahcwiml^ 
in  volcanoes  and  sulphur. 

Molucca  Islands.  The  largest  island  of  the  group,  Celebes,  is  said  to  be  very  nignd 
and  mountainous.  It  contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity ;  and  primitive  ncii^ 
of  various  descriptions,  more  or  less  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and  diveraified  with 
ties  lined  with  rock  crystals,  occur  in  many  quarters.  The  vdcanic  tracts  affiwd  inn 
quantities  of  sulphur.  The  smaller  islands  of  thia  group  are  principally  of  volcanic 
ation. 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  as  Crawfurd  remarks,  so  remarkable  for  the  rich  variety  of  lU 
vegetable  and  animal  productions,  is  hardly  less  distinguished  for  its  mineral  wealth.  Ths 
mineral  products  which  particularly  deserve  notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  ne  lii 
following : — tin,  gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  the  diamond. 

1.  Tin,  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  tinetoae.  h 
geographical  distribution,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the  Malayan  peninanh,  aai 
the  islets  on  its  coasts,  with  Junkceylon.  It  exists  either  in  greater  abundance,  or  ia  o^ 
tained  with  least  labour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island  of  Banca,  which  affords  at  preaent  W 
far  the  greater  quantity  of  tlic  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipelaga  In  Banca,  the  prk» 
pal  mountains  are  of  granite ;  while  those  of  inferior  elevatkni,  according  to  Cnwiurd,  «i 
of  red  ironstone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these  the  tin  ore  is  found,  and  hitherto  alwavs 
in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  farther  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  sur&ce.  Th»  atiala  ia 
which  it  is  found  are  always  horizontal.  The  tin  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  islands  tell 
its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  China  and  the  continent  of  India  are  ili 
principal  markets. 

2.  Gold.  Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Arehipdaaa 
It  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  but  abounds  most  in  those  og  ' 
which  are  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  It  is  most  abundant  in  thoae 
which  form  the  westoni  and  northern  barriers  of  the  Archipelago,  and  exists  bat  in 
quantities,  rarely  worth  mining,  in  the  great  volcanic  range  extending  from  Java  to 
lauU  Borneo  a^ords  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  Next  to  it  is  Sumatra,  and,  in  auoc 
the  peninsula,  Celebes,  and  Lu^on.  In  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea  gold  occorsi  bat  ii 
what  quantity  is  not  known.  In  the  Indian  islands  gold  occurs  either  in  fixed  rocks  or  in 
alluvial  depr>sitij :  the  fixed  rocks,  mentioned  by  Crawfurd,  are  ffranite,  gneiss,  mica  slalSi 
and  clay  slate.  The  gold  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  always  contaming  silver,  and  frequently 
copper.  The  gold  of  Banjar-laut,  for  example,  usually  contains,  in  100  parts,  gnid  00  pail^ 
silver  4  parb*,  and  copper  6  parts.  The  gold  of  Larak,  in  the  same  island,  aflbida,  in  100 
partft,  gold  K)  parts,  silver  G  parts,  and  copper  8  parts.  The  gold  of  Pontiana,  in  100  part^ 
containR  K)  part^  of  gold,  16  of  silver,  and  about  1  of  copper.  A  small  part  of  the  gold  of 
commerce  of  tht^  Indian  islandn  is  obtained  by  mining  in  the  solid  rocks;  some  from  washiaff 
the  sand  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  by  far  the  greater  pc^on  by  washing  d^oaifesaf 
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gaU  in  alluvial  districts.    Tlie  annual  amount  or  gold  tlius  cuUectcd  throughout  the  Arcbi- 
pelago  ia  estimated  by  Crawfuid  at  B58,I76f.  stcrlini;. 

3.  Iron  and  Copper.  Iron  and  co|^r  are,  besidea  tin  and  gold,  the  only  metals  fuurtd  in 
the  Indian  Archipclajfo.  Iron  occurs  but  in  small  quantity.  Copper  ores  are  met  with  in 
Sumatra,  Timor,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Bomea  Copper  is  Ibund  in  its  nativa 
itBt«  in  Humatra  and  Tintor. 

4.  Diamond.  Borneo  is  tlie  only  Indian  island  which  ailords  the  meet  precious  of  all  known 
mineralg ;  and  there  the  diamond  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  coast,  principally  in 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Banjarmasain  and  Pontiana.  The  princioil  mine*  are  at  a 
alace  called  Landak,  trom  which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  dtstinf^ish  them  from  those  of 
Hiodoetan,  are  uxually  desifcnalcd.  It  is  the  nme  country  tliat  is  moat  remarkable  for  the 
poductku  of  gold,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found.  Tho  diamond  it  in  great  repute  amouv 
all  the  native*  of  the  Indian  islands,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  gem  in  much  esteem,  or  mticn 
woni  by  them.  One  ot'  the  larfrest  known  dianiondg  is  now  in  Bcvneo,  in  the  ponscssion  of 
the  prince  of  Matan,  and  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Landak  about  a  century  aga  It  is 
■till  in  its  rough  note,  and  woigh«  367  carats.     Its  real  value  is  2(19,^781. 

5.  Sulphur.  I'hero  ia  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Java  that  does  not  aflbrd  sulphur,  but  the 
best  and  mcwt  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of  Banyuwangi,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Here,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Jsva,  and  other  volcanic 
iolands  of  (he  Indian  (rronp,  vulpbur  is  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  stata  of 
purity  OS  to  rrquirc  no  preparation  for  the  market. 

6.  Sail.  IJalt  springs  occur  in  scveial  of  the  islanda,  more  especially  in  Java,  where  thfjr 
an  vc^  abund&nL  Much  of  the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  tiom  theee  spring  waters  l^ 
CTaporalicxi. 

Sl'Bsect.  2. — Botany. 
TVopical  Iilandt  of  Atia. — Under  this  head  we  include  Ceylon,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  arehipelajrc     e  cmntry  eminent  from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  splendour  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  and  more  especially  lor  Ihetr  fragrance      But  of  all  their  wonderfiil  pro- 
ductions, the  most  remarkuble  }ct  discovered  is  the  KafHcsia  Arnoldii  {fig.  700.);  a  plant 
without  stem    without   leaver   with 

-^tt,*-  bedded  in  the  slender  stem  oT  a  tp«- 

^  -  cies  of  vine   and  as  it  were  incorpo- 

rated with  that  stem,  yet  bearing  a 
Houer  of  the  most  enormous  dimen- 
sions. It  IS  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
IB  one  of  the  surprising  novelties  de> 
ttrcted  tliere  by  Sir  Stamf(«d  Raffles, 
and  his  friend  and  medical  attendant, 
J  Dr  Arnold      The  lirst  appearance  of 

tins  extraordinary  Sower,  upon  the 
stem  of  the  vine  on  which  it  grows 
parasitical  ly  and  where  the  aaeda 
o  alight,  IS  that  of  a  small  tubercle  which  almost  rcaemble*  a  swelling  in  the 
bark.  This  gradually  enlargcl^  sUU  pfesemng  its  rounded  form  till  the  bud  hat  attained 
its  full  sue  It  then  considerably  resembles  a  large  cabbage  At  length,  the  flower  (the 
entire  plant,  indeed)  expands,  and  prcaenta  a  blowom  of  the  mast  gigantic  stature.  Its 
diameter  is  three  fret  ana  a  half,  its  weight  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  hollow  in  the  centre  is 
of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  pint*,  Emrlisli  measure.  The  thickness  (rf'  the  petals  is  not  less 
than  an  mch  and  a  half  near  the  base :  the  colour  a  brick  led,  inclining  to  orange,  wrinkled 
«r  embossed  on  the  aurftce,  and  inarkod  with  deeper  blotches  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
gnund,  and  with  white  spots.  Ttie  plant  is  ditrcioiiii.  The  atameiu  form  a  sort  of  beaded 
circle  around  a  central  abortive  pistil :  which  is  itself  a  large  fleshy  excrescence,  flat  at  tha 
top,  and  beset  with  elongated  projectiomi,  which  Dr.  Arnold  declares  resembled  cow's  homa. 
This  superb  flower  soon  decays,  and  is  endowed  with  a  most  powerful  but  disameaUe 
odour,  which,  like  that  of  the  ^lapelias,  attracts  flies  in  great  abundance.  The  pluit  has 
been  admirably  illustnitcd  by  the  learned  Brown,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Ltanean 
TraiuarlioKt,  a-ith  an  explanatory  liirure  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Bauer.  It  is  nndoubtedly 
tlie  largest  kiuwn  tkiwer  in  tlic  world. 

Scarcely  leas  interesting,  if  wc  consider  tho  structure  of  its  foliage,  it  the  ftmout  Nepei^ 
thes  distillatoria  (fig.  7(11.),  or  Pitcher  plant,  a  native  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern 
India,  especially  the  islands,  and  formerly  supposed  lo  be  peculiar  to  CeyloL  Other  speciet^ 
and  even  more  curious  in  the  Tiaturc  of  the  leaves,  are  tbund  in  Java ;  but  we  afanll  eonfioe 
OUT  remarks  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  which  haa  now  attained  to  great  parfaclioo  iu 
Hm  slovea  of  the  botanic  gardeniL 
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There  is  not  a  more  interesting  spectacle  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  Britain,  thau  the  fine 

plant  of  Nepenthes  which  exists  in  the  stove  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  at  Edinburgh.  Planted  in  a  tub,  whon  soil  is 
kept  constantly  moist  by  a  covering  of  living  ^hagnmi 
and  other  Mosses,  its  stem,  18  to  !&  feet  long,  rues  from 
the  midst  of  these ;  it  is  branched,  and  climbs  among  ths 
wires  that  traverse  the  rafiers  of  the  roo^  suppnting 
itself  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  bearing,  especially  towarai 
tho  extremity,  very  many  leaves  which  look  mate  like  die 
contrivance  of  art  than  a  production  of  nature.  The  whole 
leaf,  including  the  petiole  or  stalk,  is  two  feet  and  more  in 
length.  The  petiole  itself  is,  below  the  middle,  wingad 
with  a  very  broad  margin,  to  that  degree  that  it  is  ooa^ 
monly  taken  for  the  IobS  itself;  upwards,  it  forms  a  kng, 
stout,  filiform  cirrhus,  or  tendril,  which  is  more  or  1ms 
spirally  twisted,  even  when  it  does  not  catch  hold  of  aiy 
surrounding  object  to  support  the  parent  stem.  Its  ex- 
tremity  hangs  down,  and  is  terminated  by  the  true  leaC 
Pitcher  Plant  ^^  j^^y  ^^^{5^^ .  ^^^  ^ijj^jjj^  g^^  jjg  remarkable  appen^ 

ancOf  is  called  an  appendage  to  the  leaf.  Instead  of  being  flat,  it  is  hollowed  out,  like  at 
elongated  pitcher ;  it  is  six  to  nine  inches  long,  attenuated  at  the  base,  where  it  is  curred  or 
arched,  and  then  it  suddenly  turns  upward.  It  is  obscurely  striated,  and  on  each  aidei  at  the 
front,  marked  with  two  prominent  wings  or  membranes ;  it  is  ventrioose  upwaids,  digMy 
expanding  at  the  mouth,  which  is  oblique ;  in  a  youn^  slate  completely  and  fiiroly  cuieied 
by  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  flat,  and  marked  with  two  winged  nerves,  and  fixed  by 
the  back  to  the  upper  margin  of  tho  mouth.  After  a  time,  this  ltd  opens,  still  cootinmng 
attached  by  a  point  at  the  back ;  but  which,  though  in  the  act  of  opening  it  soppliei  the 
place  of  a  hinge,  is  not  capable  of  any  further  movement :  the  mouth  of  the  pitchier,  which 
is  heart-shaped,  is  now  quite  exposed  to  view,  and  exhibits  a  remarkably  thickened  meifin^ 
which  is  closely,  transversely,  and  most  beautifully  plaited.  The  colour  of  the  pitcher  m 
pale  green,  often  tinged  and  spotted  with  red,  purple  within,  where  it  is  glandolar,  eap^ 
cially  near  the  base. 

As  if  the  better  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  pitcher,  this  curious  leaf  contains  a  wateiy 
fluid,  which  is  secreted  bv  the  plant  itself;  for  it  is  often  most  abundant  while  the  lid  >i  pa** 
fectl^  closed,  and  when  the  water  could  not  be  received  by  any  external  aeency.  NeittMr 
is  this  fluid  of  the  nature  of  common  water.  In  each  of  the  unexpended  pitchen  of  jAje 
Edinburgh  plant  was  about  a  drachm  of  limpid  fluid.  "  This,**  says  Dr.  Grahanit  in  *hii 
description  of  the  plant,  in  the  Eklinbur^h  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for  1827,  **  had  a  wJ^ 
acid  taste,  which  increases  after  the  rising  of  the  lid,  when  the  fluid  slowly  evs^Nxated.  Hf 
friend.  Dr.  Turner,  perceived  it  to  emit,  while  boiling,  an  odour  like  baked  i^iplea^  ftom 
containing  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter,  and  he  found  that  it  yielded  minute  eryalab  of 
supcroxolate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pitcher  wboae  oontsBts 
Dr.  Turner  analysed  was  a  large  one ;  it  had  not  opened,  and  the  whole  fluid  weiglied  coly 
sixty-six  grains.*' 

In  the  plants  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  generally  a  very  oaDsiderahk 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  after  the  lid  is  expanded  and  the  pitcher  luis  attained  its  full  develope- 
ment;  and,  whether  in  pursuit  of  tliat  liquid  or  from  any  other  cause  we  are  not  aUe  to  My, 
insects  are  attracted  tliither  in  great  quantities,  and  ants  in  particular ;  so  that  the  pitehen 
are  often  found  quite  black  within,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ktter; 
and  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  is  very  great 

In  Ceylon,  in  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  where  tliis  plant  is  a  native,  it  it  pro- 
bable that  the  secretion  is  far  more  abundant  than  when  cultivated  in  stoves ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  narration  of  travellers,  the  pitcher  is  generally  filled  with  a  clear  limpid 
fluid,  and  the  lid  is  then  closed ;  the  latter  opens  during  the  day,  and  the  water  it  ledueed 
by  one-half;  but  this  loss  is  repaired  during  the  night,  so  that  next  morning  the  jntcher  ii 
replenished,  and  anew  closed  by  the  lid.  This  alternate  closing  and  opening  of  the  lid  it  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  our  plants.  Small  aquatic  shrimps,  too^  RnrnphiiM 
tells  us,  inhabit  the  fluid. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  Ruraphius  and  Flacourt  assure  us  that  the  natives  entertain  aont 
curious  and  superstitious  notion?  respecting  this  plant  They  believe  that  if  they  sever  tha 
pitchers  and  pour  out  the  wat(*r,  it  will  not  fail  to  rain  during  the  day.  When  they  dread 
this  state  of  the  weather,  they  arc  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  pitchers.  On  the  other  band, 
in  periods  of  great  drought,  they  hasten  to  the  woods,  sever  the  pitchers  of  the  Nepenthei^ 
and  pour  out  the  liquid,  iimily  persuaded  that  rain  will  then  ensue. 

The  generic  name  Nepentlies  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  without  sorrow. 
Homer  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  planet  called  Nepenthes,  which  was  emptoved  fay  Helen  to 
dispel  grief  from  her  guests :  in  the  same  way,  probably,  Linneus,  who  applied  the  "^ 
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the  present  inntance,  mif;ht  mppotie  that  the  liquid  containrd  in  the  pitcher  was  calculated 
to  allay  tlie  Itiirat  and  conoeqiicnt  niiecry  of  iJic  traveller.  The  word  diatillatoria,  it  nil)  be 
immcdiotcl)'  peiccivnJ.  imnlies  tlie  secretion  and  concentration  of  llic  fluid  in  [Jie  pitcher. 
TfauB  wc  Kce  haw  admiiably  are  the  names  uf  plants  calculateil,  in  man;  cascx,  to  chaiac- 
terisc  soinc  pnipcrty  residing  in  tlic  plant  itself,  or  to  impress  nunc  portiun  of  itd  history  un 

Wu  liavc  a  striking  inBtance,  in  the  plant  cultivated  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  (larden,  of 
tbc  importance  of  the  etainPns  and  piijtil  of  planlii.  We  have  olrmtdy  ob«erTcd  that  lite 
Nept^ntJiea  is  diixciuus.  The  Edinburgh  plant  was  a  t-tBuiii^ifcrats  one,  and  flowered 
•nnually ;  but,  of  counw,  boro  no  fruiL  In  the  stove  of  I'rofeivor  Dunbar's  garden  was  a 
piaUUifennis  one ;  which,  standiiiK'  by  itself,  waM  equally  Inrren.  The  bluestiniB  of  the  latter 
wore  dusted  with  tlie  liirina  from  the  former,  when  liio  g<.-nuun  ripened  into  perfect  fruit. 

The  appearance  of  tlie  geruiinatin;;  plant  k  niuHt  curious.  The  minute  aet-ds,  produced 
by  the  proce>«j  just  inentinnoil,  roadily  vegetated  on  being  bown  in  the  ><]iring  in  pots  of  peat 
earth,  covered  with  a  plate  ol'  gla&»,  aiul  standing  in  pans  of  water.  They  began  to  sprou' 
in  April  and  May.  The  plumule  rir^es  bclbre  tlic  cotyledons  arc  oxpondeii :  when  the  latlor 
takes  place,  thi^  lirat  little  pitcher  appears  in  the  centre ;  tlien  the  radicle  pu8hi>s  through 
the  arillua  in  tlio  opposite  direclicn  from  tlie  puniule.  In  a  rather  more  advanced  state,  tliree 
pitchers  are  evulvi-d,  each  witii  its  closed  lid,  which  is  slightly  muricated ;  aod  there  are, 
npon  tlie  Uxly  uf  the  pitcher,  twn  prombent  and  ciliated  wings.  The  cotyledons  now  begb 
to  wither  and  to  become  deflected.  Five  pitchers  are  formed.  These  little  pitchers,  desli- 
tule  of  the  broad  leafstalks,  present  a  truly  extraordinary  appearance,  rising  a  little  above 
tlw  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  moat  beautiliilly  delicate  texture. 

If  the  islands  now  under  com^klcratinn  astonish  us  by  the  singularity  of  tome  of  their 


Tegetable  products,  tlic  importance  of  uthers,  in  a  cotnmereial  point  of  view,  renders  tliem 
Muallv  interesting.  A  large  group  of  them  ia  especially  termed  the  Spice  L^landa ;  a  deai>- 
which,  liiough  usuully  limited  to  part  o(  tlic  Malay  AichipeUgis  may  with  equal 
justice  be  extttnded  to  Ceylon.  Linna'ua,  who  has  drawn  a  beautiflil,  Ihougn  too  highlj 
coloured,  picture  of  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  while  comparing  it  witli  that  of  northern 
Europe,  rays  of  it, — "  A  deliciouH  cliinato  has  affurdcd  plants  of  such  rarity  and  value  to  tliia 
island,  tlial  scarcely  any  other  toW  can  vie  witli  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  ammatic  pruluo 
tiona.  While  Pine  forests  occupy  our  cold  and  sterile  regions,  in  Ceylon  Cinnamon  tree* 
ooDStitute  wliule  groves;  in  such  plenty,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  arc  aecustocned  to 
employ  ihe  wood  tor  household  furniture,  for  fuel,  and  for  cooking.  Our  gardens  are  planted 
wiih  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  similar  trees;  but  in  Ceylon,  nothing  save  the 


lilfind,  ui 


Lofty  lUms  are  estpcnicd,  among  which  the  Cocoa-nuts  chiefly  affiird  the  needful 
•ila,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  mankind.  The  Caryota  there  yields  a  wine,  called  sur^. 
Hie  Corypho:  0^.  IIK.)  extend  tlieir  brood,  smooth,  and  plaited  fronds,  which  servo  lor 
shade  and  slieller.  here  moat  requisite  Ra  protection  from  the 
suii'h  rays,  as  well  as  from  sudden  showers,  to  the  native*, 
whose  only  garment  is  a  small  piece  of  linen.  Data  Palms, 
and  the  superb  Bananas,  decorated  with  wide-spreading  and 
glossy  foliage,  yield,  in  great  profusion,  racemes  of  the  mMt 
delicious  fruit ;  to  ny  nothing  of  the  more  valuable  produc- 
tions with  which  the  soil  everywhere  abounds,  such  as  Han- 
goes,  the  Jack,  ftlalay  Apples,  Psidia,  Orange*  and  Citrooi^ 
Cashew  nuts,  AvcrrlioBB,  &c  Our  fields  are  sown  with  ctm- 
mon  Barley  and  Rye;  but  those  of  the  Cingalese  receive 
nothing  but  Rice,  which  aflbids  them  flour  and  bread.  Our 
inaisheii  arc  covered  with  Calle ;  theirs  with  (he  pongeut 
Amoma.    Peraicarias  occupy  our  waste  places;   but  with 
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^^^^^^  spring  the  Ranunculus,  Plantain,  Convallaris,  i 

:'^^U^^HII^^  other  neglected  plants;  in  theirs,  niuneiouB  kinda  of  Iledy- 
^^■■nw||^  arum,  Galega,  Hibiscus,  Justicia,  Cleooie,  Impalierai,  Anw- 
mum,  Myrtle,  and  Ricinus;  besides  numerous  climbers,  u 
Ipomtpa,  Dioscorea,  Basel  la,  Aristolochia,  Ophioglcsram, 
Phaseolua,  Uomofdica,  Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothoa,  ha- 
ranthu^  and  Acroatichum.  In  the  worn  of  the  Meadowsweet 
and  Mints,  the  meadows  in  Ceylon  are  covered  with  Basil, 
and  tlie  woods  with  Cinnamoo.  Everywhere  occur  the  noit 
preckius  aromatics.  Ginger,  Cardamom,  Galanga,  Coatua,  Acorus,  Schcrnanthii^  Calamna 
anxnaticus,  and  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  structure  and  colour  and  fiagranee,  soeh  *■ 
Crinum,  I*ancratium,  Poinciana,  Glotioaa,  as  well  as  tboae  plant*  which  Mturale  ttte  night 
air  with  their  delickius  odour,  such  *s  Polyanthu  and  NretuHhM"  lldit  ct  tbim  arc 
equally  natives  of  the  islands  i^  the  Aichipelaga 
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The  Cinnamon,  for  which  Ceylon  is  so  famous,  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {Lmunu 
Cinnamornum)  {Jiff,  703.)*  remarkable,  with  some  other  species  possessing  similar  proper 

ties,  for  its  coriaceous  leaf,  marked  with  three 
''^       ^^^  -  .^jS^  strong  nerves.    It  was  originally  found  wild, 

'^  ^    '  QQ]y^  mj^  there  in  very  small  quantities,  at 

the  south-western  district  of  the  island ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  first  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Ceylon,  they  found  so  many  incooveni- 
ences  to  arise  from  this  limited  suppler,  that 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon  m  four 
or  five  very  larae  gardens,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  enterprismg  Governor  Falck.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  plantations  may  be  inferred  fiom 
the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  spice  annually 
obtained  firom  them  exceeded  400,000  Ifaa, 
and  that  from  25,000  to  20,000  persons  were 
Cinnamon.  employed  in  the  cinnamon  department 

The  rigour  with  which  the  Dutch  enforced  the  regulations  by  which  they  kept  the  mono- 
poly of  cinnamon  to  themselves  is  truly  revolting,  and  fomrs  a  blot  on  their  national  charae- 
ter.  Death  was  the  punishment  awarded,  and  mercilessly  inflicted,  on  any  person  who 
should  wilfiilly  injure  a  cinnamon  plant,  or  even  sell  or  give  away  a  single  stick  of  it,  or 
extract  the  oil  from  the  foliage,  or  peel  off*  any  of  the  bark.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  high 
price  of  the  spices,  the  Dutch  government  used  to  have  them  destroyed,  when  the  stock  bid 
accumulated,  sometimes  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  burning  them. 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1760,  a  pile  of  these  aromatics  was  consumed  near  the  stadtp 
house,  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  price  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  livres,  and  a  similar 
wanton  destruction  took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  air  vras  perfiimed  with  this 
incense,  and  the  essential  oils  were  distilled,  and  flowed  in  a  spicy  stream  down  the  eticelt 
to  the  regret  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate  the  smallest  portkB 
of  the  valuable  substance. 

The  cinnamon  tree  grows,  in  a  natural  state,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  lendi  out 
large  spreading  branches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage.  The  leaves  are  first  quite  pendent,  of 
a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  most  tender  texture ;  they  soon,  however,  turn  yellow,  and  then 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  are  small  and  white ;  partaking,  as  well  is 
the  foliage,  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  which  beoomei 
waxy  and  solid,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  candles  is  made,  whose  agreeable  odour  caused  thea 
to  be  appropriated,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  use  of  the  court 

When  the  cinnamon  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  affords  one  shoot  fit  to  yield  bark:  bot 
eight  years  of  growth  are  needful  before  it  can  be  freely  cut  At  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
the  tree  is  strongest,  and  those  plants  which  grow  in  dry  and  rocky  spots  produce  the  mort 
pungent  and  aromatic  bark.  The  shoots  are  cut  when  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three 
feet  lonf?;  they  are  immediately  barked,  and  the  epidermis  scraped  ofl^  durinff  which  proceei 
a  delightful  fragrance  is  diffused  around.  The  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun,  vmen  it  earls  up^ 
and  acquires  a  darker  tint,  and,  tiie  smaller  portions  being  rolled  within  the  larger  oneo,  the 
whole  is  packed,  and  considered  fit  for  exportation.  Two  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained 
annually  from  the  same  trees.  Cassia,  or  Laurus  Cassia,  is  in  its  botanical  characten  acanely 
different  from  the  true  cinnamon.  In  quality  it  is  much  inferior,  though  often  surreptitkMHly 
sold  for  it     It  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Bastard  Cinnamon. 

Camphor  is  equally  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {Luunin  Camphora)  (j^.  704.); 
but  its  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  tliree  strong  parallel  nerves  of  tlie  L.  Cinnamornum  and  L 
Cassia.  The  whole  tree  has  a  strons^  odour  of  camphor,  and  this  substance  is  obtained  by 
tlie  distillation  of  the  roots  and  smaller  branches.  They  are  cut  into  chips,  and  distilled 
within  an  iron  pot,  in  which  they  are  suspended  above  boiling  water;  the  steam  of  which, 
penetrating  the  twigs,  causes  the  camphor  to  fly  off,  and  it  becomes  concreted  on  straws 
which  arc  placed  in  the  head  of  the  still.  Camphor  is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

The  Sumatran  Camphor  is  found  concreted  in  the  clefts  of  the  bark  of  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
phora. This  is  said  to  be  more  expensive  and  fragrant  than  the  Japanese  kind,  sind  does 
not  so  soon  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  s^nt,  therefore,  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  more  highly  valued  than  the  native  produce  of  these  countries:  this  last,  however,  and 
not  the  Sumatran,  is  the  camphor  usually  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Clove  (Caryophyllus  aromaticus)  {fig.  705.)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  oommoditiei 
of  the  East  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  commerce.  Almost  every  part  of  the  plant  ii 
covered  with  minute  dots  or  glands,  which  contain  the  essential  oil  tliAt  gives  the 
odour  to  it    These  abound,  particularly,  in  the  substance  of  the  germen,  near  the  ~ 
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The  clove  waa  introduced  to  the  Kew  GardGTu,  in  1797,  by  Sir  JMCpIi  Binlu.  Its  native 
country  is  the  Muluccu;  but,  from  its  value  aa  a.  spice,  ita  culture  hax  extended  la  the  Kut 
■ml  We^t  indies;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  betbre  our  reoilcra  some  details  respecting 
k  plant  of  Bucli  importance,  that  it  wu  OQce  the  staple  commodity  of  some  of  the  Eaat  India 
iTMn*!'  paiticularly  Amboyna. 
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Tlie  clove  of  mcrcliandjite  i«  the  unexpsnded  flower ;  tlic  corolla  finning  a  bal 
en  the  top,  between  the  leeth  of  the  calyx :  thu)s  with  the  narrow  bo^  or  pcrmen  tapering 
downwar^H,  Rivine  llic  appearance  of  a  nail ;  a  aimilarity,  indecil,  mticti  more  striking;  in  tho 
dry  llian  in  the  fresh  etnle  of  Urn  hud.  Hence  tlic  Dutch  call  it  na^hel ;  the  tjpdniarda, 
clavoi  the  Italians,  chioilo;  and  tlic  Frcncii,  clou;  from  which  the  £n<rli«h  clove  ia  evi- 
dently dcrireil.  The  uttea  of  clovca  are  well  known,  as  i^ivinir  (lavnur  to  dishen  and  winei; 
and  aa  ■liniulant,  tonic,  and  cxhilaratinf;  in  medicine.  These  p^opc^tipf^  with  the  acrid  and 
bumini;  taste,  depend  un  the  eK»ential  oil,  which  ia  obtained  from  tliem  Mr  dislitlalinn. 

iiie  clove«  are  i^tliercd  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  wdpreedg,  so  ti  to  tall  upon  cloths  placed 
under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  lire ;  or,  what  is  belteSh  the  sun.  The  fiilly  formed  berriei^ 
which  arc  about  an  inch  long,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  arc  prcaerved  in 
•oear,  and  eaten  after  dinner,  to  promote  ditreption. 

The  true  Nutmeg-tree  (.Uyriifica  oJSrinalit)  (,Air.  70ft.)  is,  as  well  as  the  Clove,  a  nativa 

of  the  Molucca  or  t^pice  Islands,  nnd  principally  confined  to 

thai  irroup  called  the  Islands  of  Banda,  where  it  boan  both 
blossom  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  thcb  Dati*« 
country,  the  trees  arc  almost  always  loaded  with  bloawMiU  and 
fhiiL  The  eatherine  of  the  latt7r  takes  place  at  three  period* 
of  the  year:  in  Julv  and  Autrnst,  when  the  niitii  are  mott 
abundant;  but  the  Mare  ia  thinner  tlinn  un  the  mnaller  fruitfs 
which  are  eutherod  durinft  November,  the  second  time  of  col- 
lectinjti  tlin  third  harvest  takes  place  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  when  both  the  Nutmega  and  Mace  arc  in  greateat  per- 
fection, their  number  not  beine  so  ^rcat,  and  the  season  being 
dry.  The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards  the 
mace,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and 
covers  the  whole  nuL  The  outs  are  then  placed  over  a  aloir 
lire,  when  the  dark  shell  which,  immediately  beneath  the 
mace,  coats  the  seed,  becotnea  brittle ;  and  the  eeeda,  or  nnl- 
mefrs  of  commerce,  drop  out:  these  are  tlien  soaked  in  sea 
water,  and  imprejrnaled  with  lime,  a  process  which  anpwera 
the  double  purpose  of  sccurinc;  the  fhiit  from  the  attacki  of  insects,  and  of  deitniying  the 
vegetstine  property.  It,  further,  prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  aroma.  "Hie  Hace  ii 
iiroplv  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  nit  water,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. The  UKPS  both  of  nulmeea  and  mace  are  well  known,  whether  in  a  medicinal  or  eooa^ 
mical  point  of  view.  The  whole  ftiiit,  preserved  in  sugar,  i*  brought  to  table  with  the  de^ 
aert,  but  not  till  after  the  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  repeated 
wasliinga.  An  ewential  oil  ia  olXaiiied  from  both  tbeN  qMMt  by  diotillaticai,  and  a  leaa 
volatile  one,  bj  cxpreatioo. 
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Pepper,  the  aeeds  of  Piper  nigrum  {Jg.  707.),  is  another  spice,  which  u  extenuTelr  i^ 
tiratcd  in  Che  inlands  in  question,  as  well  u  on  the  ocuA  oT  TImi- 
Inbar,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  It  wa«  knowD 
to  tlie  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus  and  OKmeanAe^  who, 
Ds  well  as  the  Romans,  distinguished  between  the  white  and 
black  pepper.  And  whilst  the  nse  of  Betel  Pepper,  to  which 
we  bIibII  next  allude,  is  confined  almoat  wholly  to  the  EaMen 
nations,  tlic  common  pepper  is  sn  article  of  general  uae  thtXMgh- 
out  the  civiliiwd  world.  Still,  it  is  in  Asia,  where  the  itoiBeh 
is  weakened  by  excessive  peispiratioaa,  produced  hf  the  beat 
of  the  climate,  by  a  humid  atmcapbete,  and  a  too  general  addie- 
tion  to  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  emnk^ed  aa  ■  powerfiil  ttiwH 
lant  ThuH,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  it hu been  fband  tout 
as  an  excellent  tonic,  calculated  to  creote  appetite  and  praaala 
digestion.  The  Pepper  plant,  or  Pepper  tuk,  as  it  m  cna>- 
monly  called,  is  a  weak  climber,  which  attaches  itself  by  rdbU 
to  the  ground,  like  ivy;  it  bears  large  hewt^haped,  veinj  leavei^ 
ana  long  sienaer  caiEins  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  the  berries,  which  we  term  pejnemna 
These,  when  covered  with  their  natural  husk  or  coot,  constitute  black  pepper.  Wnite  pep- 
per is  the  same  fruit,  deprived  of  itit  outer  covering,  which  is  accomplisbed  by  SDaking  the 
erains  in  water,  when  tlic  coat  swells  and  bursts.  It  is  afterwardi  wisd  in  the  aun,  and,  bv 
Button  and  winnowing,  cleared  of  the  huak.  It  is  then  of  a  paler  colour ;  but,  aa  the  riiejl 
or  bark  contains  a  poweiful  principle,  it  is  evident  Chat  white  pepper  loses  much  of  ita  stisut- 
lating  property,  and  is  inferior  to  the  black.  Mr.  Marsden  ufcHina  db,  that  aa  aooo  aa  ai^ 
of  the  corns  on  B  bunch  change  from  green  to  red,  it  is  considered  fit  fbr  gatherioff ;  fcr,  if 
pulled  ripe,  many  of  the  seeds  would  drop  off  It  is  collected  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  mm', 
nor  are  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  that  may  occur  during  its  exposure  thought  to  injure  it 
in  this  situation  it  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  U  hand-nibM. 
to  Fepanitc  the  grains  from  the  stalk.  That  which  is  pulled  at  the  nMMt  prcper  itagc  ofinfr 
turity  will  shrivel  least ;  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  &]ls  mto  dust  Thus,  wewbt  b  the  gretf 
test  of  goodness  in  pepper,  and  machines  are  construcCcd  for  the  parpoae  or  aepaiatii^t  the 
light  kind  Irom  the  sound.  Two  crops  are  generally  produced  in  coe  year;  the  ealture  ii 
attended  with  some  trouble)  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pepper  gardens  serupulooriy  frea 
Irom  weeds,  and  to  give  them  sufRcient  irrigation.  In  the  small  island  of  Penang,  tbe  enp 
of  pepper,  in  1S02,  U'as  estimated  at  about  216,000  dollars.  Sumatra  also  yielda  tliia  ipiea; 
but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Valatar, 
whence  no  less  than  ten  flill  cargoes,  amoanting  lo 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  Ifae.,  night  be  anmmlly  ex- 
ported. But  half  this  quantity  ia  carried  over  Iba 
mountains  to  the  coast  of  Corotnandel,  to  tbe  BoR^ 
to  the  Deccan,  and  farther  on,  to  diflbrent  parts  of 
llindoetan.  liis  pepper  ia  esteemed  the  beat  in  all 
Asia,  and  is  most  sought  after  by  feei^  natiooa 

Another  kind  of  pepper  in  general  cultivatica  and 

repute  tliroughout  India,  ia  the  Piper  Betle,  or  Betd 

pepper  0^^.  TOR.).    Its  use  may  be  traced  to  a  voy 

remote  dstc;  for,  in  an  ancient  Sanacrit  itncriptioa 

on  stone,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Reaearcbea,  this 

plant  is  reckoned  among  the  greatest  hleBng*  of 

B«»i  Pipp™  '^*  country ;  "  in  its  towns  are  numerous  smei  rf 

numgou,  plantations  of  luxuriant  betel,  ana  fields  ef 

rice;  channels  of  water,  and  wells;  opulent  men  and  beautiful  women;  temple*  of  godi 

and  of  the  saints;  and  men  blessed  with  vigour  of  body  and  every  virtue." 

The  habit  of  this  plant  rriscmblcs  black  or  common  pepper;  but  Che  leaves  and  calkins  are 
much  larger,  the  funncr  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  more  oblique,  and  tbe  corns  or  seeds  infi- 
nitely bigger.  In  the  East  Indies,  sntl  especially  the  Maloy  islanda,  the  inhabitants  have; 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  Betel  Pepper  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  this^ 
not  by  itself,  but  with  the  use  of  lime  and  the  Areca  nut,  together  cotutitutiog  a  nnutica- 
tory,  employed  liy  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages.  Various  travellers  relate  particulars  of  ths 
use  of  this  plant ;  but  we  shall  confine  ouiwclves  to  thooc  of  Msraden,  in  his  IIiitas7  of  So- 
matnt;  tlie  custom  of  chewing  the  Betel- leaf  being,  perhaps,  mwe  prevalent  amoog  die 
Mnluys  than  any  other  nation.  "  Whctiier,"  ho  says,  "  to  blunt  the  edge  rf  painfiil  reflec- 
tion, or  owing  to  on  aversion  our  natures  have  to  total  inaction,  most  nations  have  been 
uddictr''!  to  the  praelice  of  enjoying,  by  mastication  or  otherwise,  the  Ihnur  of  si 
jiosseniins  an  inebriating  quality.     Tho  South  Americans  chew  the  Coco  ar  *  "~ 
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the  Extern  people,  the  Betel  and  Areca ;  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Malay  language,  the 
Sirih  and  Pinang.  This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  carry  the  ingre- 
dients constantly  about  them,  and  serve  them  to  their  guests  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in 
a  gold  stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a  brass  ^x  or  mat  bag.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better 
ranks  of  people  are  usually  of  silver,  embossed  with  rude  figures.  .The  Sultan  of  Mocc- 
moco  was  presented  with  one  by  the  East  India  Company  with  their  arms  on  it;  and  he  pos- 
sesses another,  besides,  of  gold  filigree.  The  form  of  the  stand  is  the  frustum  of  an  hexa- 
gonal pyramid  reversed,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  contains  many  smaller 
vessels,  fitted  to  the  angles,  for  holding  the  nut,  leaf,  and  chunam,  which  latter  is  quicklime 
made  from  calcined  shells;  with  places  for  the  instruments  employed  in  cutting  the  first, 
and  spatulas  for  spreading  the  last  When  the  first  salutation  is  over,  which  consists  in 
bending  the  head,  and  the  inferior's  putting  his  joined  hands  between  those  of  the  superior, 
and  then  lifting  them  to  his  forehead,  the  betel  is  presented  as  a  token  of  politeness,  and  an 
act  of  hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  reject  it  on  the  other,  would  be  an 
afiVont;  as  it  would  be  likewise,  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank,  to  address  a  great  man,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
on  the  Sirih,  or  Piper  Betle  leaf,  a  small  quantity  of  the  chunam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a 
slice  of  the  Pinang  nut  From  the  mastication  of  these  proceeds  a  juice  which  tinges  the 
saliva  of  a  bright  red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  This 
hue,  being  communicated  to  the  mouth  and  lips,  is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable 
flavour  is  imparted  to  the  breath.  The  juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced 
by  the  lime),  though  not  always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  betel.  We  might  reasonably 
suppose  that  its  active  qualities  would  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach :  but  experience  seems 
to  disprove  such  a  consequence.  It  is  common  to  see  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons  stand 
loose  in  the  gums,  which  is  probably  the  efiect  of  this  custom ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  affects 
the  soundness  of  the  teeth  themselves.  Children  begin  to  chew  betel  very  young,  and  yet 
their  teeth  are  always  beautifully  white,  till  pains  are  taken  to  injure  them,  by  filing  and 
staining  them  black.  To  persons  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  composition,  it  causes  a 
strong  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  deadens  for  a  time  the 
faculty  of  taste.  During  the  Pausa,  or  fast  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahometans  among  them 
abstain  from  the  use  of  betel  whilst  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon ;  but,  excepting  at 
this  season,  it  is  the  constant  luxury  of  both  sexes  from  an  early  period  of  childhood :  till, 
becoming  toothless,  they  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  having  the  ingredients  previously 
reduced  to  a  paste  for  them,  that  without  further  effort  the  betel  may  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
Mixed  with  the  betel,  and  generally  in  the  chunam,  the  Sumatrans  have  a  practice  of  con- 
veying philtres,  or  love-charms.  How  fiir  they  prove  effectual  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say;  but  I  suppose  they  are  of  the  nature  of  our  stimulating  medicines.  The  custom  of 
administering  poison  in  this  manner  is  not  followed  in  later  times ;  but  that  the  idea  is  not 
so  far  eradicated  as  entirely  to  prevent  suspicion,  appears  from  this  circumstance ;  that  the 
guest  though  taking  a  leaf  from  the  betel-service  of  his  entertainer,  not  unfrequentily  applies 
to  it  his  own  chunam,  and  never  omits  to  pass  the  former  between  his  thumb  and  fbre-finger, 
in  order  to  wipe  off  any  extraneous  matter.  This  distrustful  procedure  is  so  common  as  not 
to  give  offence." 

Among  thoc^e  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  are  several  belong- 
ing to  an  extensive  natural  family  which  has  been  ably  and  splendidly  illustrated  by  the 
lamented  historian  of  Leo  X. ;  we  mean  the  Scitamineous  plants :  and  so  peculiarly  do  thew 
inhabit  the  countries  just  mentioned,  that  these  are  denominated  by  M.  Schouw,  par  excel- 
lence, "the  region  of  Scitamineae."  Among  them  are  reckoned  some  species  of  Canna  or 
Indian  Shot  of  Arrowroot  {Maranta),  of  Phrynium,  Hedvchium,  Roscoea,  Alpinia,  Ginger, 
Costus,  Ka?mpferia  or  Galangale,  Amomum,  Tunneric  (Curcuma\  Globba,  Mantisia,  &c. 
True  Ginger  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  Zinziber  officinale ;  a  plant  so  easy  of  cultivation 

in  tropical  countries,  that  imported  into  the  New  World 
it  is  extensively  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  oo  the 
continent  of  South  America.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies,  assures  us  that  as  early  as  1547,  its  cul- 
ture was  so  diffused  in  New  Spain,  that  22,053  cwt  were 
thence  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year.  Kiempferia  (Jsp 
langa  (Jig.  709. )« the  officinal  Gralangale,  and  K.  anguik 
tifolia  are  both  employed  as  medicinal  plants,  and  are  sto- 
machic and  cephalic.  Curcuma  Zerumbet  or  Zedoary  is 
likewise  a  celebrated  Indian  plant  belonging  to  this  fiumly. 
Kajmpftria  Gaianfa.  Rice  (Oryza  nattvo),  though  cultivated  in  all  warm  cli- 

mates throughout  the  world,  is  considered  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  is  nowhere  more  extensively  raised  or  more  valued,  than  throogfaoat  the  isLands  of 
the  East  Indies. 
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Amoag  the  nmneTous  fruiti  of  the«e  iBlank,  we  ahall  only  now  tDmtHm  tbft  i 
710.).     (Ptidium pyri/eram'),  the  lUuigD  (_Mitngi/era  intUea)  (j^.  TllOitbe 


PabtIIL 


(Gareinia  Mmgotttma)  {Jig.  712.),  the  Durion  [Durio  Ziief Airui)  ( jE^.  713.),  uid  th«  Ibl^ 
Apple  (Eugenia  moloccMint),  which,  highly  u  the;  ue  prized  in  tbeii  native  conntir,  tM 


ntmoet  skill  of  British  HorUculture  has  never  been  able  to  bring'  to  an;  thing  lika  pmAfr 
tion  in  the  atoves  of  England,  where  indeed  it  la  exceedingi;  difficult  to  cultinie  ma^f 

of  them  at  all. 


—Zoology. 

The  Zoolo^  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ia  so  remarkable  for  the  Tarie^,  aplendaiir,  aad 
singularity  of  its  forms,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  say  in  which  department  it  is  moat  intereatiM; 
Flourishing  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  nourished  by  marine  vapours  in  a  soil  natnixllf 
humid,  vegetation  here  attuiiia  a  luxuriance  inconceivably  magniUccnt.  Animal  life  oqimUy 
partakes  in  this  exuberance,  and  exhibits,  under  every  form,  the  most  singular  ahiiwi.  UM 
the  meet  brillinnt  combinations  of  colours.  It  is  in  these  distant  and  little  known  iaUiidi 
that  the  great  ralyr-like  Apes  dwell  in  the  aolitude  and  the  security  of  their  native  torefts; 
while  the  eurpassmg  beauty  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  numerous  variety  of  aapei^ 
coloured  Lories,  are  among  the  meet  striking  features  in  their  oniilbolagy.  Ai  moat  or  tb* 
largo  inlands  possess  many  animals  hitherto  undiscovered  in  othen,  we  shall  notiea  then 
under  distinct  hesAK 

Java.  The  Zoology  of  Java  derives  peculiar  interest  from  having  been  inTMti|[>tad 
b^  two  cminrnt  nntunilists,  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  Dr.  HaaAM.  Under  tte 
liberal  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  researches  of  th«  latter  havtt  been  £mB 
to  the  public  We  are  thus  enabled  to  put  aside  the  vague  and  emoeau  — —iniiHt  cf 
travellers,  on  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  ispand ;  and  can  tufiMently 
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enuincrate  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  zoology  of  Java,  tax  of  the  ntoit  important  tilauds 

Tlic  Kint  number  of  native  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  island  will  become  apparent 
from  the  tiillowing  list: — 


The  fbllowiniT  quvlnipedii,  from  their  rarity  or  atnfrulanly,  deserve  a  more  detailed  notice. 
The  Javanese  and  remiffiooiia  Tupaia ;  the  \Vjld  Cat  of  Java,  t!ie  l/]n(,'-annod  .\pe,  and  the 
Genett  ur  Colf^  Rat.  Tlic  Two-coloured  Squirrel  {/ig.  714.)  Ik  a  peruliar  opccieii  confined 
to  IhiN  island,  n'heri^  it  lives  onlj  in  tlic  dcepent  forcHtti :  the  colour  above  ih  brown,  but  the 
fur  on  the  uitder  parts  is  of  a  gulden  yellow :  il  is  a  great  lavourite  with  the  natives,  who 
keep  it  in  continenient 

The  Javuni'i*  Tupay  (Tupaia  jaranira),  one  of  the  many  intercaling  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Iloreficld,  is  an  uiiiinnl  pi'euliar  to  this  island,  and  nmstilutes  a  diKtincl  vpecies  from  cither 
of  thuec  two  founil  in  the  other  Indian  i^lamls.  It  is  a  Etna]]  animal,  Homewhal  re^<embling 
a  squirrel  in  the  KracetulnesH  and  agility  of  its  Ibrm,  no  less  than  in  carryin;;  itH  broad  tail, 
like  a  plume,  on  the  lurk.  The  fur  i«  thick-w-t,  close,  anil  clothed  at  the  ba«e  witli  a  soft 
down;  that  on  tlie  under  partu  beinfr  remarkably  delicate  and  silky:  the  colour  above  is 
brown,  variegated  with  gray,  bavins'  a  regular  narrow  streak  cxtonding  from  the  neck,  over 
the  shoiihler:  the  lower  parts  are  dirly  white.  This  appears  to  be  a  rare,  or  at  least  a  very 
local  animal ;  a<>  Dr.  lIonilieM  met  with  only  two  individuals  in  the  cxtcngive  and  almoet 
inaccessible  fore^tt^'  of  Ulunibangan.  (Zool.  Res.,  No.  S.) 


The  chestnut  or  ferniginnus  Tupay  (7^ip<iiiVr««  of  the  Malays)  (,_fi/(.^l5.\  is  a  singular 
little  animal,  possessing-  all  the  lameness  and  sprightlinois  of  tlie  squirrel.  Tlie  length  of 
the  body  is  about  six  or  eight  itiches;  the  tail,  which  is  not  quite  so  long,  is  like  that  of  a 
squirrel,  cxci'pl  In  being  rounder.  The  back  and  sides  arc  rusty  brown,  tlic  belly  whitidi. 
This  is  the  only  E'peei<i(  of  Tup-iia  of  whose  habila  and  manners  we  potsen  any  pociliva 
information.  S\i  S.  Rallies  remarks  (Lin.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  '^i7.) : — "  This  lively  playAil 
animal  I  lirst  obBcrviil  tame  in  a  gcnlleman's  house  at  Penang,  and  afterwards  Ibuiid  wild 
at  Singapore,  and  in  the  woods  of  Beneoolen :  it  was  ful?ered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty, 
rangctlin  freedom  over  the  whole  tiouse,  and  never  &ilcd  to  present  himself  at  Uie  breakfait 
and  dinner  table,  where  he  pnrtonk  of  fruit  and  milk." 

The  Javanese  Wild  ('at  (l-'ilit  Jaraneniii  C.)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bengal  Cat, 
measuring  above  two  feet  seven  inches,  of  which  eight  inchea  and  a  lialf  arc  occupied  bj 
the  toil.  In  Its  i^pc  it  exhibitu  that  elevation  of  the  legs,  comparative  abortne*  of  ths 
tail,  and  number  of  grinders  (whicli  are  only  three),  which  scpaiate  these  smaller  beasts  of 
prey  from  the  more  powerful  of  tlieir  congeners ;  while  ita  small  ear^  placed  much  mora 
distant  from  the  eyci<,  give  it  an  appearance  very  dissimilar  to  the  domeatic  cat  The  gen^ 
ral  colour  is  light  grayish  brown,  nearly  white  beneath;  on  the  back  are  four  dark  brownish 
stripes,  which,  alllioueh  broken,  are  continual  the  whole  length  of  the  animal;  while  tlM 
oblong  spots  on  the  sides  are  in  like  manner  disposed,  with  some  regularity,  in  four  aeriei: 
the  limbs  and  tail  are  similarly  marked.  The  Felis  javanensis  is  met  with  in  all  the  latga 
foiesia  of  Java,  concealing  it«elf  during  the  day  In  hollow  trees,  but  roving  about  at  night, 
committing  depredations  on  the  poultry-yarda.  Dr.  llorsGeld  tella  as,  that  the  natives McrilM 
to  it  an  uncommon  sagacity ;  anerting  that,  in  order  to  appcvach  die  IbwU  uiwuspMUd,  mnd 
to  surprise  them.  It  imitates  their  voice.  lis  natural  fiereencM  is  Mich  as  to  nndcr  it  ou- 
feelly  untameable.  Like  the  wild  cat  of  Europe,  it  feoda  chiefly  en  Hnall  birds  tad  ^uadn* 
peda;  but  when  pressed  Yij  himger,  it  is  said  to  devour  erni  cairicn.  (Hon£) 
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The  Long-armeil  Black  Ape  {Simia  ttmdaclyla  Horsf.)  is  upwudt  of  three  feet  higti,  of  k 

strong'  musculBT  tarm,  and  througliout  of  a  jet  bl&ck  colour :  it  has  no  tail,  but  its  kmc  uim 

touch  its  feet :  iU  peculiar  charactKr  lies  in  the  Gngera  beiuK  joined  tijgetbcr  at  tbeir  tue 

Y^Q  {fig.  710.).     Those  apea  abound  m  the  foreats  of  Bcncoolen, 

living  in  laree  compuiies,  and  making  the  woodn  echo  with 

tlieir  loud  and  peculiar  crj.     In  captivity  they  aie  remarkiblj 

tractuble. 

Tlie  Javanese  Genctt  or  Vivem  (called  br  the  nativei  I» 
rak),  appcatB  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  ViveriK  MoMiift 
iRaff.)  or  the  Musan^  of  Mr.  Mar^dcn.  The  usoal  ooloiiraf 
this  animiil  in  Java  is  light  gray,  with  three  diatinct  atripM 
along  the  back,  ajid  two  paler  ones  im  the  sides ;  the  estn 
of  the  toil  alone  bcin^  white.  Another  variety  also  o 
where  the  back  is  variegated  with  gray  and  black,  the  stripes  vety  obscure,  and  the  limbi 
and  tail  nearly  black;  3ie  latter  (as  repre9cnt«d  in  Dr.  IIoraefiekT's  Rgure},  being  withoot 
the  white  tip.  This  aninial,  in  size  and  colour,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Genett,  that  it  mi 
long  considered  to  be  the  same  species.  It  is  abundant  near  the  villages  adjoining  the  kifi 
forests;  rambling,  during  the  night,  in  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  search  ^  Quite  of 


every  description,  preferring  the  more  delicate  and  pulpy  kinds,  and  causing  much  de»Ml> 
tion  among  the  pinc-spplea.  Its  fondness  tiir  coffee  is  bo  great,  that  it  is  called  hj  omaj  tfaa 
ColTce  Rut.     In  thia  rcpnt^t  it  likewise  >showa  a  very  delicate  taste;  for  the  little  piUmr 


BclccUi  only  tlie  ripest  and  most  perfect  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  Dr.  U.  rekt«v  ^f^ 
discharged  unchanged,  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  natives,  ae  the  coSee  is  thui  obtUDM 
without  the  tcdioiin  process  of  slielling  1  Its  nest  is  constructed,  like  that  of  the  H]iuml, 
in  hollow  Ireea.  If  taken  young,  it  soon  becomes  gentle  and  docile,  and  readily  ■Qbautxn 
either  animal  or  vegetable  food ;  the  latter  is  indeed  its  natural  subsistence ;  but  if  pceaal 
by  hunger  it  is  known  to  otlack  fowls  and  small  birds.     "  The  iDJurious  effecto,"  OMmti 

""  "    " ■-- 1  L._  .1  _  _ p  .i_  Y _,.  !j  ^g  cofiee  plaQtationi,  are,  howerSt 

I  various  parts  of  the  fisests,  and  putt 
cularly  on  the  dcclivitici^  of  the  fertile  hills.  These  spontaneous  groves  of  a  valuable  &iii^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  western  districts  of  Java,  afford  to  the  natives  no  inconudetaUa  in- 
vest,  while  their  accidental  discovery  surprises  and  delights  the  traveller,  in  the  OKMt  seqMfr 
tered  parta  of  the  island."    (/for*/  Itet.,  No.  1.) 

The  appearance  of  tlie  Bat»  is  striking,  both  from  their  size,  and  their  strafe  caoSxaaJaai, 
The  Clieiromeles  torquntus,  or  Tippet  Kit  (Jig.  717.),  measures,  in  extent  id  wing,  two  tMt, 
having  a  head  not  much  unlike  tliut  of  a  dog,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  its  toe  naila.  Tbe  bead 
of  another  species,  the  Pleropus  rotstntua,  or  Long-snouted  Bat  (j^.  718.),  resemblea  that 
of  a  greyhound.  The  animal  itself  lives  in  large  societies,  and  feeds  entmlf  upon  fruiUi 
hence  causing  the  greatest  damage  to  plantations. 

717  718 


Tipiwt  BU. 

The  Ornithology  appears  more  interestrng  than  beautiful,  as  comparstively  ft.. 
of  Parrots  or  other  richly  coloured  birds  of  India  are  contained  in  the  descriptive  O 
of  Dr.  Horseficld :  little  is  known  of  their  natural  economy,  and  technical  deanipOoai  n 
colours  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  most  reiuarkaUe  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficionL  Near  the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior  is  seen  the  ran  and  deli. 
cato  Enicurus  ppeciosua,  or  Creeled  Wagtail  (jj^.  719.),  running  on  the  gniimd,  like  the 
Kiiropean  Wagtail.  The  deep  forests  are  the  (kvourito  resort  of  two  peculiar  ipeciea  of 
Wild  Cock  (.GaUas  Bankica  and  javaniciis),  and  likewise  s^vd  a  beautiful  Peaeoek,  mi- 
known  to  other  parts  of  India.  Dr.  Horsefield  enumerates  ten  distinct  Pigeoiu,  and  eiglit 
Wo-nlpeckors,  difTurent  from  those  of  the  continent.  The  colours  of  the  rare  CalrpfaniMH 
viridis,  or  the  Green  Frui(-eatcr  (^I^.  720.),  so  exactly  harmonise  with  thon  of  tM  traM 
which  it  froquentji,  as  to  render  the  bird  undintingtiishablo  by  a  near  byriaDdsr.  The  Yij- 
catchers  are  not  numerous;  and  the  Greitbillod  Tody  (Ewrytomiu  HoriJUUi)  (ji^.731.}» 
a  rare  inhabitant.    The  Javanese  Crested  Swallow  (_Macropteryx  UmgipenKu)  m  ooa  of  tktt 
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iDOBt  elegant  of  iu  tribe,  and  the  Pogsrdua  javanensis,  or  (heat  Javanese  Goatsucker,  U  par- 
ticnlarly  rare,  even  in  its  native  island. 


Upon  the  whole,  the  oniitholo<;y  or  Java  may  be  considered  as  very  rich,  since  Dr.  Horae 
field,  a8  the  result  of  hia  individuul  researches,  furaisheB  us  with  a  list  of  208  native 
species,  and  many  others  have  been  since  discovered  by  the  FVench  naturalists. 

The  Insects  ari;  numerous  and  splendid,  but  a  long  list  of  names  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  marine  productions,  so  thai  a  vast  and  intoresliiig 
field  for  discovery  still  lies  open  to  the  Oriental  naturalist 

SuMATHt. — The  Zoolo^  of  this  luxuriant  islsiwl  has  been  partially  but  ably  illustrated 
by  the  late  Sir  Slamlbrd  Raines,  who  to  the  wisdom  of  a  stateanuui  united  the  learning  of 
Bcience,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  rarely  equalled.  The  government  of  India  might  well 
be  proud  of  such  a  man,  whose  high  attainments  shone  forth  in  every  thmg  he  planned 
or  executed. 

The  quadrupeds  yet  discovered  are  among  tHe  meet  singular  of  those  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  while  the  vast  unexplored  Ibrests  of  the  interior  appear  to  contain  others  of 
impoemg  size,- as  yet  but  im]>erfectly  known  from  the  general  accounts  of  the  natives.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zoological  riches  of  Sumatra,  by  the  following  list  of  such  quad' 
nipeds  as  are  ascertained  m  '' 


To  these  must  tic  added  several  others,  mentioned  by  the  natives,  but  still  unknown  to 
Europeans.  "  Nntive  inlbrmation,"  observes  Sir  S.  Raffles,  "  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Orang  Otang  exists  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Crang 
Kubu  and  Omng  Gubu  of  Marsdcn,  which,  though  oRen  tlie  subject  of  table  and  exaggera- 
tion, appear  to  cxi~-^t  on  the  island  as  a  distinct  race  of  men,  almost  as  hairy  and  wild  as  the 
real  Omng  Otang."  The  natives  seem  acquainted  with  several  sorts  of  Tigers,  equal  in 
size,  but  different  in  coloLir  and  habits,  from  that  of  the  Continent,  as  the  Rimau  kumbang, 
or  Black  Ti^er;  the  Itimau  tinmplat,  nnd  others.  They  further  describe  another  ferocious 
■nimat,  apparently  a  kind  of  Lion.  Their  Rimau  Dahon  is  said  to  be  the  size  of  a  leopard, 
but  darker  and  lepn  regularly  spotted.  The  king  of  Achccn  assured  Sir  Stamford,  that  an 
animal  called  Jumbing  was  found  in  the  eastern  perls  of  his  dominions,  nearly  the  size  and 
make  of  a  ho[se,  but  having  two  unequal  horns.  These  notices,  frocn  their  very  imperfec- 
tion, are  calculater!  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  future  travellers; 
at  the  same  timi-  tliey  convey  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  formidable  and  impoti- 
ing  animals  wliich  siili  remain  hid  from  science  in  the  primeval  forests  of  India. 

A  curious  little  anininl,  the  Tupaia  Tana  (the  Sumat/an  name,  adopted  by  Sir  Stamford 
RatBes)  (^fT,  TSi.),  is  nearly  seventeen  inches  long.     In  form  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
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the  squirrel,  but  the  snout  is  narrowed,  and  proportionably  lengthened,  like  that  of 
or  shrew-mouse.  The  fur  is  soft  and  delicate,  of  a  dark-lm)wn  or  blackirii  ooloar  sbofa* 
reddish  beneath;  the  back  of  the  head  is  marked  by  a  narrow  transvene  band  of  black, 
which  fonris  an  obscure  crest.  The  great  elongation  of  the  snout  placet  thia  apeeiee  M  ibe 
typo  of  this  hijrhly  singular  genus.  The  natives  affirm  it  is  always  fimod  on  or  new  dw 
ground,  but  its  ^:ca^city  prevented  this  account  from  being  verified. 

Two  distinct  species  of  Rhinoceros  inhabit  the  interbr.  One  of  these,  the  R.  eumilniNit 
Raff,  has  two  horns.  The  other  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  but  never  vet  seen  bf  Eor> 
peans ;  they  cull  it  Tennu,  and  describe  it  as  having  but  one  horn,  and  being  onrked  with  a 
narrow  whitish  belt  encircling  the  body. 

The  ISIalay  Tapir  {Jifr.  TZ^.\  although  a  quadruped  of  nearly  the  first  ma^itode,  if  a 
recent  discovery  of  the  late  Major  Farquhar.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  bofUo;  aod 
is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  colour,  the  fore  and  hind  parts  being  glossy  black,  wbile 
the  body  has  a  broad  and  well-defined  belt  of  white,  extending  circularly  round  it,  reseat 
bling  a  piece  of  white  linen  tlirown  upon  the  animal.  Its  disposition  is  so  mild  and  gentk; 
tliat  it  will  become  as  tame  and  familiar  as  a  dog. 

Of  the  Domestic  animals,  Sir  Stamford  tlirnishes  us  with  some  interesting  and  aatheatie 
information,  particularly  on  the  Elephant,  Horse,  Ox,  Dog,  and  Cat 

Rofranling  the  Elephant,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  catch  and  domesticate  the  wild 
tru(>}te!i,  which  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  forests:  as  at  Acheen  alone  is  this  animi) 
trained  tu  the  service  of  man.  The  Sumatran  horses  are  small,  strong,  and  hardy,  those  of 
Acheen  are  the  most  prized ;  but  the  Batta  Horses,  although  larger  ami  stronger,  are  not  so 
handsome.  There  is  a  very  fine  and  peculiar  breed  of  cattle,  of  a  short,  compact,  and  weD- 
made  form,  without  a  hump:  they  arc  almost  without  exception  of  a  light  &wn  ookav. 
relieved  with  white :  they  arc  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  universally  used  in  agri^ 
culture.  This  breed  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Banting  of  Java  and  the  more  eastern  '  '  ' 
Reddish  white  Buffaloes  are  common  at  Bcncoolen. 

1'he  D<ig  of  Sumatra  is  wild  and  untameable ;  numerous  packs  inhabit  the  interior 
where  thrv  hunt  in  unison.    The  tail  is  brushed  like  that  of  a  fox;  the  ears  short 
and  the  whole  conformation  resembles  that  of  the  Dingo,  or  Australian  dog. 

Even  the  Cats  partake  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  Sumatran  loolagy. 
one  breed  having  a  knobbed  or  twisted  tail,  and  another  with  no  tail  at  all! 

On  the  Birds,  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  concise.    Vultures  are  rare  on  the  Wi 
but  ar6  occasionally  seen  on  the  Malay  peninsula.    Parrots,  as  in  Java,  are  less  n 
than  in  the  more  eastern  islands,  particularly  the  Moluccas :  but  six  distinct  kinds  of  Uon- 
bill  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford.    Among  the  Cuckoos  is  that  called  the  Yeiknr-billel 

(C  xanthorhynckos)  (Jiff.  724.) ;  the  throat  and  upper  plmnaft 
is  of  a  rich  glossy  violet,  the  body  being  white,  with  black 
lines. 

The  Doves  are  of  beautiful  colours.  The  magnificent  Aigv 
Pheasant,  the  pride  of  the  Malayan  forests,  in  eleganee  of  Ibrai 
and  richness  or  attire,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  tha  fcethaitd 
race.  They  are  found  generally  in  pairs,  in  the  deep  1ant$»  of 
Sumatra,  and  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  dance  and 
each  other,  in  the  manner  of  peacocks:  four  other 
this  splendid  family  inhabit  the  same  situatioo8| 
rous  Tiirushes,  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Barbuts,  and  other 
whose  scientific  names  have  not  yet  been  aseertainedl 
are,  of  course,  no  true  Humming  birds  in  India. 
Yellow  billed  Cuckoo.  q^  Serpents,  twenty  species  have  been  discovered ;  the 

venomous  beinir  the  well-known  Cobra  de  Capello,  or  Hooded  Snake.  Another,  moch 
tiombliniT  the  Coluber  mysterizanus,  has  the  terrifying  power  of  suddenly  elevating 
of  the  neck,  and  thus  prodncins^  a  variation  of  colours  which  disappear  when  the  animal  is 
at  rest.  Thn  n-ipruntic  Pithon,  long  considered  tlie  same  as  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  America, 
is  occa<<ionally  mot  with  of  an  immense  size.  One  sent  to  England  measured  eleven  feet 
and  a  half  long ;  but  they  are  sometimes  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  Craeih 
diles,  an  might  he  expected,  are  abundant,  and  oflen  attain  to  a  fearful  size. 

Borneo. — The  Zoology  of  this  little- known  island  presents  a  vast  field  for  futore  d» 
covory ;  nor  do  we  believe  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  furnish  more  noveL 
F])l<>n(li(i,  or  oxtraonlinary  fonns  than  the  unexplored  islands  in  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Inriian  Arrhi;)e]ngo.  Ignorance,  thorefore,  compfds  us  to  be  concise.  The  forests  '~ 
nro  ^!'lid  to  he  the  principal  habitation  of  the  famous  Orang  Otang  (Simia  mityru$\ 
is  hero  rnportod  to  attain  to  the  human  size;  while  the  Pongo  Ape,  supposed  bj 
writers  to  ho  the  same,  is  stated  to  be  considerably  larger,  and  much  more  powerfbL  The 
smgular  .\nwilii«  larvatu^  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  (jig,  TSdi),  is  distin|[uiriied  fhan  aU  odiqi* 
by  having  a  long  and  projecting  nose,  giving  to  the  head  of  the  animal  the  appeannea'of 
a  ludicrous  mafik. 
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The  Pongo  Ape  <£  Bufibn  hu  been  proved  to  be  an  imij^ary 
tLnimal ;  but  much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  ftnother,  probably  the  true  Pongo  of  Baron  Wurmb,  by  an 
observing  DBturalist.  Dr.  Harewood  baa  recently  stated  the  exist- 
ence in  the  Hull  museum,  of  a  pair  of  gigantic  feet  (ar  hind  hands), 
belonging  to  aorae  extraordinary  ape  of  this  kind.  Thesn  feet 
were  presented,  in  1621,  to  an  mdividual  by  the  native  sultan  of 
Pontiana,  in  Borneo,  "  in  whose  Ismily  they  had  remained,  as  ■ 
great  curioeity,  during  154  years."  Notwitliatanding  conaidemble 
contraction  in  their  circumference  over  the  knuckles.  Dr.  Hore- 
HM4oriiigFi<iti»»Mi»t(T.  ^,,|^  found  that  the  middle  toes  of  these  feet,  when  measured 
from  the  knuckle,  were  of  the  enormous  length  of  seven  inches  and  three  quarters. 
The  advlt  aninial  mudt,  therefore,  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  Or&ug 
Otang,  described  by  Dr.  Abel,  which  yet  measured  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  heighL  In  short, 
the  further  details  of  Dr.  Harewood  clearly  prove  that  these  feet  belonged  to  some  enormoua 
ape,  truly  distinct  from  any  which  has  yet  been  recorded ;  but  which,  in  all  probability,  still 
exists  in  the  impenetrable  forests  nf  Borneo. 

Ahoovna. — I'he  Zoology  of  Amboyna,  notwithstanding  the  old  accounts  of  Valentin,  i« 
involved  in  much  ob^urity,  and  even  fable.  Although  the  vast  botanical  labours  of  the  old 
writers  in  this  island  are  not  cmly  comprehensible,  but  useful  to  modern  naturalists,  we  can 
scarcely  assign  one  quadruped  to  this  immense  island  as  an  authenticated  native  -,  we  once, 
indeed,  received  from  thence  many  skulls  of  tiie  Babyroussa  Hog,  a  highly  curious  animal, 
but  of  which  there  is  no  complete  specimen  in  Europe. 
The  Sus  Babyroussa  (Jg.  726.)  has  much  of  the  mani 

remarkably  well,  and  even  to  pass, 
72(1  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  one 

island  to  another.  The  tusks,  (_fig. 
727.)  are  enormous,  and  appear  more 
like  curled  horns,  rising  out  of  the 
jaWB,  than  teeth. 

The  Concboli^  appears  richer 
end  more  splendid  than  that  of  any 
part  of  India.  Here  is  found  the  beau- 
tiful and  rare  Rostellaria  rectiros- 
trifl,  of  which  only  two  perfect  specimens  are  known  in  British  cahineta,  one  of  which  we 
ourselves  received  from  this  island.  The  Paper  nautilus  grows  \it  an  astonishing  size.  The 
vtriety  of  beautifiil  Cones,  Cowries,  Pectens,  and  other  Oriental  genera  are  almost  ir 


rs  of  the  pig ; 


)t  incousiderobtc. 
r  forms,  and  the  most  aurpuni^ 


e  been  told  that  the  peari  fisheries  ai 
'e  splendid,  and  exhibit  the  most  singular 

brilliancy   of   colours.       The 

matchless  AmphrisiusPriamus 

Sw.  (Je.  728.),  the  glory  of 

Oriental  entomolc«fy,  seenia  a 

peculiar  native  of  this  island  ; 

some  of  the  Locusts  (as  L. 

amboinenrii  Don.)  (Jig.  729.), 

are  near  five  inches  long,  and 

of  a  lively  citron  green  colour; 

while    the    Mantis    siccifolia 

more  resembles  a  leaf  than  an 

insect.     Aitolher  species,  the 

Giant  Mantis  (M.  gigai),  ex- 
ceeds seven  inches  in  length, 

exclusiveofitsantennEe.  Such 
iuiPrioniit.  are  a  few  of  the  riches  which 

lie  for  the  meet  part  hidden  from  scientific  research. 
TistOB.— The  Zoology  of  Timor  presents  us  with  several  animals  which  have  not  yet  been 
discwered  in  the  neighbouring  islands.     The  following  list,  supplied  by  the  researches  of 
the  famous  navigator  and  naturaliBl  Peron,  is  therefore  interesting' — 

ri««S"J^ii'i  n'nilrr^'         I  pi^™™"^L:io'TSiiifc?'   |Ci.™FB-j.  ti»-»^ 

The  Rouwlle  liats,  commonly  called  Vampires,  are  principally  from  Timor,  where 
they  appear  to  inhabit  cither  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  hollows  of  rocks;  but  the  larger 
species  retire  to  the  deepest  and  most  obscure  caverns.  The  Timor  Stag  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  the  head  only  having  been  brought  to  Paris  by  the  French  navigators;  judgmg  from 
this,  the  animal  must  be  rather  smaller  than  the  &Ilow  deer. 

Timor  is  proverbial  for  ils  innumerable  shells  and  muine  productioiia,  which  strew  the 
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ehorcs  at  low  water,  and  present  u)  endlcea  variety  of  fbniw  and  coloun.  Nor  are  the  bal 
ulietla  insJgnifieBiil :  a  most  rlcganl  f  pccica  of  Bulimus,  banded  with  buff  and  purple,  ii 
thoii{;)it  lu  be  peculiar  to  tliis  island. 

New  GiriNK*. — 'I'lic  Zouloj^y  of  New  Guinea  and  its  neighbouring  i«1«nil»  hai  long  been 
the  nstnnisliincnt  and  dcliirlil  of  the  naturalist ;  while  ita  surpuaing  Bplandoiir  iDuat  awaken 
corrcspiindin};  Ibcliiiirs  cveo  airion^  the  ordinary  obacrven  of  nature.  Theae  reffiona  mv, 
indeed,  be  termed  tlie  Elysium,  tlm  carlJily  Panulisc,  the  fairy-land  of  the  omitlicuagiit;  £f 
they  have  e;ivcn  tn  the  raviiiiicd  eye  fonmi  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  ■'"£'"'■— i 
cannot  conceive  thin^  more  lovely  or  more  gorg'GomL  Here,  in  truth,  are  birds  of  mid,  and 
of  every  coloured  freiii;  lor  in  these  "spicy  islands  of  the  East"  are  found  th«  whole  Amily 
of  Paradise  liirds,  literally  so  called ;  to  describe  which  botli  the  pen  and  the  pencil  faecona 
insuRicienL  Stran^o,  that  the  mo«t  beauteous  of  nature's  works  should  be  amgned  to  coub- 
triee  whose  natives  are  tlie  most  sivage  aiul  ferocious  of  tlie  human  race  '. 

The  native  quad^uped^s  in  such  a  vnitt  aud  uncleared  ishuid,  must  be  numeroua ;  but  m 
imperfectly  are  they  known,  that  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  following  meagre  liit:— 


^  K"*l,kri-. 


The  lour  latter  quadrupeds  have  just  been  fibred  in  tlie  splendid  atlas  of  zoological  tub' 
jccts  discovered  during  the  short  stay  of  tlie  French  expedition  at  this  island,  \)y  MH.  Gai^ 
not  and  Lesson.  The  conipletion  of  this  valuable  work,  now  in  coutk  of  publication,  will 
put  ut<  in  possesion  of  tlioou  dctoilu  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  omit, 

Man^  new  and  highly  interesting  birds  were  for  the  Hiat  time  discovered  by  theae  seaJooi 
natumlisLi:  among  tlicse  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  most  remarkable,  the  fbllowing: — 

Barita  Kersudrenii  Lciann,  of  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  the  contorted  windpipe  of  a  gaU^ 
naceouB  bird :  it  has  a  small  horn-likc^rest  of  pointed  feathera  over  each  eye,  and  ita  whole 
plumage  is  blnck,  with  green  and  blue  filoesy  reflections  of  metallic  brighlDeM.  The 
Whiskered  Swill  {Macropleryx  myitaceuM  Swains.}  is  nearly  the  largest  of  ita  tribe,  beinf 
almost  double  the  length  of  tlie  European  swallow :  the  wings  are  exceasivelj  ioag.  Tbe 
beautiful  Tiger  Bitlom  of  New  Guinea  (Ardea  helion/la  Lesson}  is  banded  all  orer  with 
brown,  upon  a  very  pate  ground ;  and  is  the  most  lovely  species  of  ita  tribe.  To  thcM  new 
iirquisitions  may  be  added  Alcgapodius  Duperreyi,  Eurylamus  Blainvillii,  Paittacna  Dtmi^ 
rn^tii.  Mine  Damontii,  Corvua  seuex,  Talegsllus  Cuvieri,  and  several  small  but  moat  snpafc 
Flycatchers  and  IIoncvsuckcTii. 

The  true  T'aradise  Itirds  (Paraditidic  SwaJn-i.)  deserve  a  more  particular  DOtice.  To  tUi 
magnificent  limiily  tlie  tidlowing  species,  described  by  authors,  appear  strictly  to  beloof ; 
several  others  have  been  named,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  distinct  fsmilica. 


The  King  Bird  of  Ponultsc  (_fig.  T3H.)  is  the  smallest,  not  exceeding  the  siie  of  a  star- 
ling: it  is  a  much  rarer  species  than  the  Great  I*aradisc  Bird,  but,  like  all  thoae  that  an 
euppnt'eil  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  it  migrates  thence  into  the  small  isle  of  Ania,  or  Ara^ 
during  the  dry  inon»yinH.  'I'hi-  upper  part  of  its  plumiige  is  a  most  intense  and  beautifid 
red  or  purplish  chi>stnut;  on  the  breast  is  a  broad  gold  green  zone,  and  immediately  on 
each  side  is  a  bunch  of  leii<rtliennl  fihathcrs  tipped  with  the  same  brilliant  cokiur;  tbne 
are  two  long  wire-like  feathers  in  tlic  tail,  curling  round  at  the  cnds^  where  tbsj  an 
emerald  green. 


1'lie  Kix-slmfteil  Paradise  Bird  (_fig.  THl.)  ia  still  more  extraordinary:  the  general  ci 
i-i  votrot-ldarlt,  hut  the  broaxt  Ik  of  the  most  splendid  gold  green,  changing  in  different 
direeriuno  of  light  into  every  coliMir  of  the  rainbow :  on  fnch  side  of  Ihe  hMd  arc  three  laag 
fiqilhiTH  with  nakeil  shaft^  hut  tipped  witli  a  rich  metallic  lustre  of  deep  violet  purple:  tb* 
fide-feathers  of  the  boily  are  excessively  lengthened. 

Ckvi^im. — Th>^  y^ocy  pre:>ents  some  few  clinractera  differeat  IhMn  thoae  h 
'he  continent,  owl  which  desi-rve  notice. 
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The  following  quadrupeds  i 


"HrSi 


\' 


.iirT'cSlSW 


9  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  it 
D  be  poBBcoaod    •■■■,•, 
.     The  Lion- 


The  slender  Lorie  (^g.  732.),  as  its  name  implies,  ii 
.-on  body  snd  limbs;  and  ii  stated  to  I 

of  grent  agility  and  liveliness, 
tailed  Monkey  ia  so  called  from  the  tail  being 
lulled  at  ilu  extremity ;  and  there  is  a  wliite 
rulf  of  long  haira  on  each  side  of  the  forehead. 
It  i?  a  rare  animal,  and  has  been  said  to  be  ex- 
cessively malicious.  The  Memino,  or  Ceylon 
Musk  Deer,  has  never  been  found  beyraid  the 
junnlcs  of  this  island :  it  is  a  pretty  animal, 
about  seventeen    inches    long,   grayish-olive 

obove,  and  white  beneath,  with  the  tail  very     -     ..^,-^.1 jyj^^ 

1    short.     The  Ceylon  Stag  is  a  remarkable  and     ^'^■'^itoIj^S, 
little  known  species,  of  which  no  specimen  has     2-'^-  ^_IZ?^**'^S 
yet  reached  Europe.     Major  Smith  describes     ij^ag^"  ^"^T^lIS 
it,  from  the  drawings  and  notes  of  tiial  excel-  T^litm  Cock. 

lenbortist  the  late  Mr.  Daniell,  as  the  largest 
and,  surpassing  the  European  stag  in  size.  It  is  called  hy  the  natives  Gona; 
s  very  bold  and  fierce,  and  as  living  only  in  the  deepest  Ibrests. 
Among  the  Birds  we  may  notice  an  extraordinary  species  of  wild  cock,  called  the  Tail- 
lew  C«ck  (Gallui  ecaudatva  Tem,)  (Jig.  733.),  as  being  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
that  member;  the  comb  on  the  head  ia  not  toothed.  It  seems  confined  to  the  deep  forests 
of  Ceylon,  and  to  be  very  wild.  There  are  besides  nTany  small  birds  of  elegant  plumage, 
IS  the  Pha.'nicornis  nmlabaricus  Stn ,  Muscipeta  paradisea,  Si^. 


Iy?ach  {fig  734.).  The  fishery  lasts  from  February  to  April. 
The  divers  go  down  by  fives,  and  usually  remain  under  water 
tno  mmutea,  hot  some  have  been  known  to  continue  IburOT 
e\en  five  The  shells  are  all  placed  in  pits,  where  the  fish  are 
lell  to  die  and  rot  before  the  pearls  are  searched  lor ;  these,  ai  is 
well  known,  are  morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  shell  by  tha 
animal  nhen  diseased.  The  divers  are  hired,  and  are  either  paid 
in  money,  or  by  a  portion  of  Pearl  Oysters  before  they  are  opened; 
they  generullv  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Pearl  Oyster,  Cey- 
lon IS  particularly  rich  in  other  shells,  particularly  those  called 
clinnko,  »hich  are  much  worn  by  the  Hindoos  as  rings  and  oma'- 


Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  condition  of  these  island.'',  during  the  classic  ages,  appears  enveloped  in  impenebtbl* 
obscurity.  l>tolemy,  who  shows  some  knowlcilgc  even  of  China  and  the  continent  beynid 
India,  describes  indeed  nunc  islands  scattered  tlirough  this  sea,  artd,  in  particular,  Jaba-diu, 
which  is  probably  Java;  but  his  delineation  corresponds  with  the  real  position  and  magni- 
titdc  neither  of  this  nor  the  other  islands.  The  dclicicncy  is  not  supplied  by  any  native  records. 

Considerable  rcvoliilionB  soem  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  tlieiu:  islands.  Hindoo  colonies  had  by  thLs  time  introduced  into  Java  the  religion 
•rid  literature  of  Boodh,  mixed  with  that  of  Brahma,  and  several  powerful  empires,  ruled  by 
Hinrloo  sovereigns,  were,  during  this  and  the  following  centuries,  established  in  different 
pnrts  of  the  island.  Among  these,  Brambanan,  Janggolo,  and  I'ajajaran,  appear  to  have  been 
a(  periods  extensive  ami  powerful ;  but  tlie  dynasty  of  Mojapahit,  both  from  tradition  and  iur 
vivin?  inonnmi'nt:-,  must  have  been  extensive  beyond  all  the  others,  stretching  its  sway  even 
ovr  jnrt  of  Suntiilra.  About  the  tweltlh  century,  also,  the  Malays,  making  an  eztemiva 
migraitrin  from  the  plain  of  Menaugkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  sprwul  themselves 
over  .Malacca.  Singapore,  ami  Borneo,  and  rendered  themselves,  what  they  have  ever  sioca 
bii.'n,  the  most  conspicuous  people  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  ronvernion  li>  the  Majiomelnn  faith  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  two  most  important  and 
improvi-il  of  the  India  islands,  made  an  important  change  in  llieir  political  condition.  It 
app<'.ir«  U<  have  laken  place,  in  the  former  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
(•(■uliirv  :  hut.  in  Jiivn,  not  fill  about  l'>0  years  later.  This  conversion  was  effected,  >ot  by 
pni-l!'  c<r  unrnurs.  hut  hy  merchants  from  Arabia,  who  had  been  long  attracted  to  these 
i.'il:it]ds  liy  the  commerce  in  spices.  Having  settled  there  in  considerable  numbers,  they  at 
lr>nL'ih  hcgnn  proprinuiiug  their  ftith,  first  by  persuaaion,  but,  when  a  number  i^  converta 
It  id  (ino'  In  en  iiiiid'',  Ihrv  spread  it,  as  usual  with  tha  vMariea  of  this  fUth,  b*  penecutwa 
43* 
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and  the  sword.    These  mercantile  apostles  became  chieftaim  and  prineei^  and,  after  a 

of  bloody  struggles,  had  established  in  both  islands  a  number  of  petty  kmgiloma,  m  all  of 

which  they  eiuer  ruled  or  held  a  considerable  influence. 

The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  caused  a  memarmUe  refolntioB 
in  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  was  peculiarly  felt  by  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  In 
1511,  fourteen  years  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  that  people  conquered  Bfalacca,  aDO  in  the 
same  year  penetrated  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccaa  They  made  repeated  attempu  opoa  the 
maritime  states  in  Sumatra ;  but,  these  being  then  vigorously  ruled,  the  invaders  woe 
unable  to  make  any  permanent  impression.  Their  chief  object  was  to  obtain  fill!  poanHiOB 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  account  of  their  rich  products ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  Philippines.  After  some  sharp  contesli^ 
however,  the  latter  people  agreed  to  waive  their  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of 
350,000  ducats.  The  oppressions  of  the  Portuguese  roused  a  general  confederacy  agaioil 
them,  which  was,  however,  baflied  by  the  heroism  of  Gal  van ;  and  that  virtuone  goyeinof 
introduced  a  conciliatory  system,  though  it  was  ill  supported  by  his  snccessora. 

The  Dutch,  a  new  power,  who  in  tlie  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  Bpnng  up  fixn 
beneath  Spanish  oppression,  were,  after  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  placed  in  an  atti- 
tude of  regular  hostility  with  both  these  countries.  It  was  only,  however,  hj  timid  ud 
cautious  steps  that  attempts  were  made  to  dispute  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  lodian  wfm. 
But  the  maritime  power  of  Holland  continually  increased,  while  that  of  her  antagoniita 
diminished,  so  that  she  at  lennrth  first  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  then  gained  the  wap^ 
riority.  Her  ambition  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  Indian  islands,  and  ahe  sncceeaively 
drove  her  antagonists  from  all  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied.  Soon  ahe  herself  had 
to  contend  with  a  new  rival,  the  English,  who,  under  Lancaster,  Middleton,  and  other  boU 
navigators,  made  strong  efforts  to  obtain  settlements  in  these  islands,  and  a  share  in  the  apiee 
trade.  A  most  violent  series  of  rivalry,  plunder,  and  piracy  was  for  many  yean  cnrriejaa 
between  these  two  great  maritime  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Dutch  were  impelM 
to  that  bloody  transaction,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.  A  treaty  was  at  length  conclDded,oa 
the  principle  of  mutual  equality  and  compensation ;  but  since  that  time,  the  attention  of  the 
English  company  has  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  their  vast  acqiiisitiooa  on  the  eontH 
nent  of  India,  while  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  devote  themselves  to  their  insular  poaaeeMH^ 
have  acquired  there  a  decided  preponderance.  This  was,  indeed,  suspended  dunny  the  kil 
war ;  when  England  by  her  superior  navy  obtained  possession  of  all  the  principsLl  iaianda; 
but,  at  the  peace,  which  rescued  her  ancient  ally  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  ahe,  with 
a  generosity  which  has  been  considered  excessive,  restored  all  the  captured  aettlementiL  1^ 
a  convention,  in  1625,  she  even  exchanged  her  possessions  in  Sumatra  for  Malacca,  which 
waa  valuable  to  her  from  its  connecting  togetlier  Singapore  and  Prince  of  Wales**  lalajBd. 

Sect.  IV. — PolUicul  Geography. 

The  political  constitution  of  these  states  is  mostly  simple,  and  even  rude.  7%ere  an 
some  wandering  tribes,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  who  present  scarcely  any  vestige  of  kw 
or  subordination.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of  village  republics,  the  affiura  of  i^ieh 
are  conducted  by  elective  and  sometimes  hereditary  officers,  prevails  here,  aa  thmughont  the 
continent  of  India.  These  little  associations,  however,  are  oppresaively  domineered  amt, 
sometimes  by  a  feudal  aristocracv*  sometimes  by  princes  almost  completely  despotic  The 
aristocratic  system  prevails  chiefly  among  the  states  less  advanced  in  civilisation ;  Celebes 
Sooloo,  and  part  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chiefs,  having  reduced  the  body  of  the  peorie  Id  • 
state  of  almost  complete  vassalage,  unite  in  a  species  ci  confederacy,  electing  a  aing  er 
head,  rather  as  a  servant  than  a  master,  to  cany  on  their  general  concems.  They  have  aim 
elective  councils,  consisting  in  Boni  of  seven,  in  Wajo  of  forty  officers,  who  have  not  only 
the  command  of  the  public  treasure,  but  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  peace  or  war. 
Among  the  Goa  I^lacassars,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  officer,  who  has  the  power  of 
removing  the  king,  and  calling  upon  the  council  to  elect  another.  In  Java,  on  the  contniTv 
and  others  of  the  more  advanced  districts,  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  ia  entire  and  undifr 
puted ;  and  the  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in  indications  of  the  most  abject  siiUiiiimiii 
They  approach  him  creeping  on  all-fours,  and  retire  in  the  same  humiliating  atUtnde :  lo 
stand  upright  before  him  is  considered  an  insult  The  "  royal  feet,"  or  ^  the  royal  shive;" 
are  the  appellations  by  whicli  they  designate  themselves  when  addressing  him.  He  is  loaded 
with  the  most  extravagant  flattery :  his  eyes  are  two  gems ;  his  &ce  is  the  sun.  Yet,  evea 
uniler  these  regular  despotisms,  the  body  of  the  people  are  less  expressed  than  where  the 
feudal  aristocracy  prevails.  Personal  slavery  is  unknown  in  them,  and  even  the  vilkft 
governments  enjoy  a  greater  sliare  of  independence.  In  all  these  states,  however,  there  an 
two  oninrs  of  nobles,  out  of  which  the  hirrher  and  the  lower  classes  of  pnUic  officers  are 
respoctivrly  chosen.  Slavery  is  often  produced  by  war,  and  Mr.  Crawfbrd  mentions  104)09 
Bugis  at  one  time  lield  in  bondage  by  the  Maca^fsar  nation,  and  employed  in  pnhlic  worhi^ 
without  distinction  of  rank.  Debt  is  another  source  either  of  tempovary  or  p— yifhial  shiveiy ; 
and  the  atrocious  practice  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means  unfrequent 
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The  Dutch  claim,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Boverei^^ty  of  all  these  islands  except  the 
Philippines.  In  fact,  they  hold  the  leading  positions  m  a  state  of  military  occupation,  and 
generally  triumph  in  contests  with  the  natives.  Their  sway  is  neither  mild  nor  popular. 
Oppressive  Qxactions,  commercial  monopolies,  and  sometimes  bloody  severities,  have  render- 
ed their  yoke  odious,  and  given  rise  to  violent  insurrections.  They  appear  also  never  to 
have  made  any  effective  eflbrts  to  improve  and  civilise  the  people ;  and  nave  not  followed 
up  the  attempts  made  by  Britain  for  this  purpose  during  her  temporary  sway.  Under  the 
late  administration  of  Van  Capellcn,  however,  some  improvements  took  place. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  colonial  system  has  been  generally  considered  the  worst  of  any, 
have  administered  the  Philippines  in  a  manner  decid^ly  better,  and  more  salutary.  They 
have  established  a  mild  control  over  the  natives,  who,  when  the  power  of  their  European 
masters  was  in  danger,  have  even  taken  up  arms  in  their  defence.  This  improvement  has 
heen  in  a  great  measure  effected  through  the  missionaries,  who,  without  any  violent  means, 
have  converted  and  gained  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Still,  little  haa  been  done  to 
develope  the  vast  natural  capacities  of  these  fine  islands. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

As  to  soil  and  climate,  the  Indian  islands  rank  with  the  most  fiivoured  regions  on  the 
globe.  Situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  beat  by  the  sun*s  intensest 
rays,  they  must,  had  moisture  been  deficient,  have  been  converted  into  arid  and  sandy  deserts. 
But  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  their  varied  surface,  and  the  lofly  mountains  that  traverse  their 
interior,  afford  a  copious  supply  of  waters,  which,  combined  with  the  heat,  produce  the 
utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  They  yield  in  abundance  not  only  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  a  tropical  region,  but  also  peculiar  and  exquisite  spices  and  fruits,  which  cannot  be 
transplanted  with  advantage  into  any  other  soil.  The  Archipelago,  according  to  Mr.  Craw- 
iurd,  may,  as  to  climate  and  productions,  be  divided  into  five  ports,  of  difilerent  character, 
yet  these  appear  to  us  all  reducible  to  two,  modified  by,  and  passing  into,  each  other.  Theee 
are,  the  eastern  and  western,  bordering,  one  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  exposed  to  the  respective  monsoons  which  blow  firom  these  vast  seaa.  The 
western  quarter  is  more  fruitful  in  the  staple  and  useful  productions  of  the  soil ;  rice  ia 
raised  in  abundance,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  noble  forests  of 
teak  and  other  valuable  timber  cover  the  plains ;  but  the  finer  spices  are  not  raised  in  any 
perfection,  and  even  its  pepper  is  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar.  The  eastern  islands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice  or  of  any  grain ;  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree,  a  mode  of  support  unknown  to  any 
other  great  nation ;  but  they  contain  the  native  country  of  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  the 
finest  of  aromatics.  The  Philippines,  however,  notwithstanding  their  easterly  poaitioil, 
agree  rather  with  the  opposite  quarter,  being  fruitful,  not  in  spices,  but  in  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco. 

Agricultural  operations,  even  in  the  most  improved  of  these  islands,  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. A  team  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfiird  to  cost  21.  18f .  6d. ;  of  which  the  plough  is  2«. 
and  the  harrow  !«.,  the  chief  expense  being  the  pair  of  bufialoes,  which  are  worth  32.  lOt. 
Irrigation  is  the  most  costly  process ;  it  is  not  effected  by  those  extensive  tanks  which  di^ 
fuse  fertility  over  Hindostan,  but  by  damning  up  the  streams  as  they  descend  firom  the  moim- 
tains,  and  distributinir  them  over  the  fields ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
often  formed  into  terraces.  As  the  raising  of  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  seasons,  it  is  otlen  seen,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  acres,  in  every  state  of  pro- 
jrress.  "In  one  little  field,  or  rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  is  ploughing  or  harrow- 
mg;  in  a  second,  he  is  sowing;  in  a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  gram  is  begin- 
ning to  flower ;  in  a  fiflh,  it  is  yellow ;  and  in  a  sixth,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men  are 
busy  reapinpf."  When  ripe,  the  head  is  cut  off  with  a  species  of  sickle,  with  only  a  fow 
inches  of^  tiie  straw ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  carried  to  market  in  the  ear.  Maize,  hke  otta 
and  barley  in  Europe,  is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  jram,  though  indigen- 
ous, is  not  much  valued,  the  sweet  potato  being  preferred.  The  grains  of  Europe  and  the 
common  potato  are  produced  only  in  small  quantities.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  ground  pistachio^ 
the  palma  Christi,  and  sesamum  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  productkm  of  oil,  a  ftvourite 
food  anion^r  the  islnnders. 

The  sa^o  palm  is  a  production  peculiar  to  part  of  this  region,  growing  chiefly  under  the 
most  boitjterous  iiiHuoncc  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  It  is  only  thirty  feet  high,  kmt  so  thick 
that  a  man  with  outstretched  arms  can  with  difficulty  embrace  it  It  is  reared  only  in 
marshes,  so  that  a  plantation  forms  a  bog  knee-deep.  The  sago  is  considered  ripe  in  fifteen 
years,  and  is  then  cut  into  segments,  and  the  pith  extracted,  which  soon  dries  into  a  fioi- 
naceous  powder,  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or  of  a  species  of  pap.  The  produce  ie 
prodigious,  5(>0  or  GOO  pounds  being  often  drawn  from  a  single  tree,  and  one  acre  may,  it  ie 
supposed,  yield  8000  lbs.  annually. 

Spices,  however,  form  the  production  of  thoae  islands  most  pecnliar  and  moit  faloe^  by 
foreigners.    These,  with  the  cofiSse  tree  recently  introduced*  ooe«|V  in  acrioaltare  the  mom 
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place  which  the  vine  docs  in  Europe,  bcin^  ^nerally  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
each  country.  Pepper  jp*ow8  plentifully  in  it^s  western  districts ;  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  con- 
siders it  as  introduced  from  the  hills  of  Malabar,  whose  produce  continues  still  superior.  It 
is  best  raised,  alpo,  not  on  the  rich  plains  of  Java,  but  on  the  hilly  districts  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  clove  ha^s,  perhaps,  the  most  limited  pfeo^rraphical  distribution  of  any  plant 
being  confined  orifrin'dUv  to  the  five  small  Molucca  islaiuls,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted 
to  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch  have  soujcrlit  to  confine  it.  The  tree  is  of  beautiful  fimn, 
about  Uie  size  of  the  chorry,  Ix^ars  fruit  at  a  period  between  seven  and  ten  years,  and  has  an 
average  duration  of  7o  yeann,  though  (iometinics  it  has  lasted  for  100,  or  even  l«il).  The 
firuit  is  first  green,  then  a  pale  yellow,  and  lastly  blood  red,  when  it  is  ripe ;  and,  beisg 
gatliercd,  is  dried  upr^n  hurdles,  and  then  acquires  the  black  colour  which  we  see  it  bev. 
Some  trees  have  been  known  remarkably  productive,  and  one  is  even  asserted  to  have  bome 
1100  lbs.  in  one  year;  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  consider  the  annual  averaf^  to  exceed 
5  lbs.,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  328  lbs.  The  nutmeg  is  much  more  widely  distribated, 
being  found  of  good  flavour  in  all  the  Spice  Islands,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  New  Gainca; 
but  the  Dutch  have  Kouglit  with  tolerable  success  to  extirpate  it  everywhere,  unleav  id 
three  of  the  Banda  isluiHis.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fitly  feet,  somewhat 
resembles  the  clove,  niul  has  nearly  the  same  duration.  The  fruit,  also,  is  prepared  u  a 
manner  somewhat  similar,  tliough  requiring  greater  cure,  and  with  the  additional  opeiatanD 
of  stripping  ofl*  tlie  maro,  whicii  merely  reiiuircs  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  One  tree  producn, 
in  mace  and  nutmegs  togetlicr,  nearly  ten  or  twelve  pounds;  but,  from  the  distance  at 
which  they  nmst  be  planted,  iho  avenijje  of  an  acre  does  not  exceed  266  lbs. 

Among  other  products  of  these  i.^lands  may  he  mentioned  the  sagar-canc,  which  is  indi- 
genous, but  is  eaten  l>y  tlie  natives  merely  as  an  esculent  vegetable ;  the  Chinese  ezprai 
the  juice  in  the  form  of  clayed  sugar.  Indigo  is  indigenous,  of  excellent  quality,  but  ill 
prepared  for  use.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Java.  Cardamoms  and  gum  benzoin,  the  Eastern  frankincense,  are  articles  of 
some  importance. 

Forests,  in  extraorrliuary  luxuriance,  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  Indian  islands.  The 
teak,  so  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  durability,  flourislies  only  in  tlie  rich  soils  of  Java, 
and  there  not  to  tlie  same  extent  us  in  Malabar  and  the  Birman  empire.  There  are  nko  a 
considerable  number  of  omamentAl  woods,  and  of  otiiers,  from  which  precious  gums  diitiL 
Bamboos  and  rattans  overspread  tlie  whole  country  wherever  not  rooted  out  by  cultivatioB; 
tliey  serve  for  building,  for  cordage,  and  other  important  purposes.  The  mangooetan  and 
the  durion  are  generally  considered  the  most  delicate  fruits  produced  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world ;  though,  in  the  latter,  the  stnmger  must  overcome  the  aversion  inspired  by  its  ib- 
pleasant  scent 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  brilliant  and  valuable.  The  lead  is  taken  bj 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  most  splendid  productions  of  this  kingdom  of  nature.  Of  the  fti^ 
mer,  these  islands,  next  to  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  contain  tlic  most  ezteoKve 
deposit  on  the  globe.  It  Ls  found  chiefly  in  the  soutli-westem  island^  whose  rocks  aie 
mostly  composed  of  primitive  strata;  and  its  central  position  is  in  Borneo  and  the  adjaoeH 
parts  of  Sumatra.  In  the  fertile  volcanic  range  reachmg  from  Ja?a  to  Timor  inclusive,  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  ho  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  minenl 
beds,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  deposited  in  alluvial  lands.  From  the  firrt  it 
is  drawn  only  by  the  Malays  and  others  of  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Saii»' 
tra.  They  employ,  however,  very  rude  tools,  and  eflect  only  slight  excavations,  cleariiy 
the  mine  of  water  by  buckets  and  manual  labour.  Yet  there  arc  said  by  Mr.  Marsiden  to  te 
no  less  than  1200  of  these  })etty  mines  in  the  single  district  of  Menangkabaa  The  aud 
of  the  rivers  is  searclied  only  by  tlie  more  savage  tribes;  but  the  drawing  of  cold  fixn 
alluvial  deposits,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  settlers  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  is 
by  much  the  most  cr)piou8  source  from  which  tlie  metal  is  supplied.  The  mines  are  situa^ 
cd  chiefly  at  about  two  days  of  inland  navigation  from  the  western  coast,  towards  the  finl 
of  the  mountains.  The  (^iiinese  colony,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  consists  of  36,QU0l,  of 
whom  only  0(K)0  are  employed  directly  in  tlie  working  of  the  mines,  the  rest  in  branches 
of  industry  subser\'icnt  to  it.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the  principal  district,  thirteen  Urge 
and  fifty-seven  small  mines ;  of  which,  the  former  employ  from  100  to  200,  the  latter  fran 
ten  to  fifty  men.  The  excavutions  are  longitudinal,  and  tlie  golden  earth  drawn  from  them 
is  put  into  a  trough,  and  a  stream  of  water  passed  over  it,  while  it  is  agitated  by  a  boa, 
until  the  metallic  grains  separate.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  df 
the  Archipelago  at  05^,000/.,  which  is  more  tlian  a  fourtli  of  that  of  the  mines  of  America 
in  their  most  prosperous  state,  and  four  tinii^  that  of  all  the  European  mines.  (>f  this 
amount,  375,r)0()/.  is  fn)m  ]k)riieo,  l'U,()(K)/.  frotn  Sumatra;  the  rest  is  the  estimated  pn^ 
duce  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Archii)elago. 

The  diamond  is  found  only  in  Borneo;  btMng  confined  to  that  island,  to  Hindostan,  and  to 
Brazil.  The  Indian  islanders  prize  highly  tliis  stone,  and  cut  it  with  skill  chiefly  into  the 
table  form ;  but  it  is  not  valued  by  the  Chinese,  whose  industry  might  otherwise  have 
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proved  the  rude  processes  employed  in  extracting  it  by  the  Dayaks,  or  aboriginal  savages. 
Almost  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Matan  in 
Borneo.  It  weighs,  in  its  present  rough  state,  367  carats ;  which,  by  the  process  of  cutting, 
would  be  reduced  to  one  half;  consequently,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  purchased  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,  which,  when  cut,  weighed  193  carats ;  but  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  Pitt  diamond,  which  was  only  137  carats.  Its  vtdue,  according  to  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  diamond-dealers,  is  269,000/.,  though  it  might  be  very  difficult  at  such  a  price  lo 
find  a  purchaser. 

Of  other  metals,  tin  is  a  rare  one  of  considerable  use,  and,  though  discovered  in  these 
islands  only  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  has  become  an  important  and  characteristic 
production.  It  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  between  it 
and  Java ;  but  in  none  of  these  is  it  worked  to  any  extent  unless  in  the  small  island  of 
Banca,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  Mr.  Crawflird*s  conception,  is  almost 
entirely  filled  with  this  metal,  in  the  form  either  of  veins  or  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  latter, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  working,  is  almost  exclusively  resorted  to.  The  process  is,  first 
to  cut  down  a  portion  of  that  vast  primeval  forest  with  which  nearly  the  whole  island  is 
covered ;  then  to  remove  the  alluvial  strata  in  order  to  reach  the  ore,  which  is  then  washed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  gold,  and  smelted  by  machinery,  sunple  though  not  unskilful  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mines  yielded  3870  tons,  being  nearly  as  much  as  those 
of  Cornwall.  Anarchy,  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  had  reduced  them,  previous  to 
the  British  conquest  in  1613,  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  above  amount;  but  in  1617  they  rose 
to  2083  tons,  about  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the 
effects  of  skill  and  machinery,  since  **  Cornish  tin  is  obtained  with  vast  labour,  by  mining 
through  obdurate  granite,  often  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms;  Banca  tin, 
by  digging  through  a  few  sofl  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four 
fathoms."  The  produce  has  since  continued  nearly  the  same,  being  two-thirds  of  that  of  all 
the  mines  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Like  gold,  tin  is  worked  chiefly  by  tlie  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers.  Copper  is  found  and  worked  in  several  of  the  islands,  particularly  Sumatra, 
though  not  to  any  very  important  extent  Iron  is  scarce,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity 
only  m  the  small  and  rocky  island  of  Billiton.  No  silver  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Sulphur  is  found  abundant  and  pure  on  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java ;  but  the 
transportation  to  the  coast  is  difficult  Salt,  in  favourable  situations,  is  easily  produced 
through  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Fishery  is  pursued  by  the  islanders  with  considerable  activity;  and  its  produce,  used 
generally  in  a  dried  state,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food  and  internal  commerce.  Im- 
portant objects  of  exportation  are  afforded  by  certain  gelatinous  marine  productions,  of  a 
singular  character,  which  bear  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  China.  Such  are  sharks'  fins, 
and  above  all  the  tripang,  sea  slug,  or  biche  de  mer,  an  ugly  shapeless  substance,  of  a-  dirty 
brown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life  or  motion.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  coral 
shores  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes,  including  those  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  The  chief 
market  is  at  Macassar,  whence  upwards  of  8000  cwt  are  annually  sent  to  China,  where  it 
brings  from  six  to  ninety  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt  The  Chinese,  who  imagine  it  possessed 
of  some  peculiar  nutritive  and  stimulating  qualities,  divide  it  into  no  less  than  thirty  differ- 
ent species,  the  various  qualities  of  which  are  understood  only  by  themselves.  Here,  too, 
for  the  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  we  may  notice  that  kind  of  edible  birds'-nests  which 
forms  a  similar  fantastic  luxury.  These  nests  are  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  species  of  swal- 
low (Hinmdo  esculenta),  which,  by  some  process  not  fully  understood,  constructs  its  nest, 
not  of  the  usual  materials  of  hair,  straw,  and  feathers,  but  of  a  substance  resembling  a 
fibrous  ill-concoctcd  isinglass.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  damp  caves  of  solitary  rocks,  at 
a  distance  from  any  human  habitation,  and  chiefly,  though  not  always,  on  the  sea-^K>re.  The 
adventurer  oflen,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  descends  the  face  of  perpendicular  cliffi, 
till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  must  frequently  enter  it  by  torchlight  over 
slippery  fragments  of  rock,  where  a  false  step  would  be  instantly  fatal  According  to  the 
nice  distinctions  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  these  nests  varies  firom  22.  to  nearly  7/. 
per  lb. ;  at  which  lost  price  they  are  equal  to  about  double  their  weight  in  silver. 

Commerce,  among  tlie  nations  of  this  archipelago,  has  always  hemi  carried  on  with  coo- 
siderable  activity.  Their  country  yielded  valuable  materials,  and  the  insular  positions  and 
great  variety  of  sea.s  and  coasts  afforded  ample  opportunities.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  the  three  most  civilised  tribes,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  Bugis, 
carried  on  a  very  active  traffic.  That  of  the  first  two  has  been  in  a  great  measure  crushed 
by  Euro|)oan  dominion  and  rivalry.  The  Bugis,  however,'  who  have  remained  in  a  great 
degree  independent,  are  still  active  traders  throughout  all  these  seas.  The  Chinese,  again, 
under  the  protection,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives,  of  the  regular  order  established  by  the 
European  ^overnnientN-,  have  formed  extensive  colonies,  and  carry  on  a  cmstant  intercoorse 
by  means  of  their  hu<Te  junks,  some  of  600  tons*  burden,  but  so  unwiekTy  that  they  can  only 
make  one  animal  voyage  to  Batavia.  They  furnish  to  the  islanders  tea,  cottoo  stuflb,  and 
porcelain,  all  somewhat  coarse ;  receiving  in  return  tripang,  birds'-nests,  sharks*  fins,  tortoiae- 
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ehell,  spices,  and  various  minor  articles.  The  tonnage  employed  by  the  Chinese  and  mttiYe 
states  is  together  estimated  at  3(),()0().  The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  chiefly  througli 
the  Dutch  capital  of  Batavia,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Singapore.  The  exports  to 
Europe  consist  mostly  of  spices,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  with  camphor,  rattans,  tor- 
toise-shell, 6lc.  The  imports  are  cotton  manufactures,  particularly  chintzes  of  modeimte 
fineness,  and  of  red,  green,  and  other  bright  colours,  with  running-flowered  patterns ;  also 
white  cottons,  cambrics,  imitation  bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  velveta  Notwithstanding  the 
tropical  situation  of  these  islands,  the  mountains  which  diversify  them,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sea-breezes,  cause  a  considerable  demand  for  woollens,  which  should  be  the  light  che^» 
cloths  of  Yorkshire,  witli  gaudy  patterns.  Glass-ware,  mirrors,  lustres,  and  common  eaitha- 
ware,  at  low  prices,  find  a  good  market. 

Interior  commerce  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity  along  the  rivers  and  creeh^ 
which,  though  not  generally  of  long  course,  are  extremely  numerous,  descending  from  the 
inland  mountain  barriers.  The  roads  are  mere  footpaths,  unfit  for  a  wagon  of  any  descriptioa, 
and  the  commodities  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  sometimes  of  animals,  but  more  frequently 
of  men.  On  one  much  firequented  road,  in  Java,  no  less  than  5000  porters  are  said  lo  lie 
constantly  employed. 

Sect.  VI.— Cm7  and  SocUd  State, 

The  population  of  none  of  tlicse  islands  has  been  ascertained  by  any  species  of  censos, 
except  Java  and  tiic  Philippines.  Java  has  been  found  to  contain  about  6,000,0001,  and  the 
Philippines  about  2,5(H),(xk)  people.  In  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  a  judgment  can  onhr 
be  Ibrmed,  by  considering  their  extent,  in  combination  with  the  apparent  density  with  wfaidi 
they  are  occupied.  An  estimate  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  historiaa 
of  tiie  Archipelago ;  and  though  it  differs  somewhat  from  those  usually  formed,  yet  the  ei- 
tensive  opportunities  of  oliservation  enjoyed,  and  ably  employed,  by  that  gentleman,  lead  m 
to  believe  that  it  will  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  tnith  tlian  any  hitherto  published.  He 
supposes  Sumatra  to  contain  2v')00,0(X);  Borneo,  500,(X)0;  Celebes  and  its  appendages, 
1,0(K),000;  Bally,  I^mbok,  Sooloo,  &c.,  500,000;  the  Spice  Islands,  Timor,  &c.,  nearly 
500,000.     The  entire  amount  will  thus  be  13;KX).00(). 

The  people  of  the  Iiuliun  archipelago  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  origin,  laih- 
guage,  ai<pect,  and  character,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other;  the  brown  and  the 
black  races.  They  bear  the  same  analogy  that  the  white  and  the  negro  bear  in  the 
regions;  the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and  power,  driving  the  other  befiwe 
oppressing  and  reducing  him  to  bondage.  Thus,  in  all  the  great  islands  the  brown  nee 
now  established  a  decided  and  undisputed  superiority. 

The  black  race,  called  oflen  the  Papuas  or  Oriental  Negroes,  appear  to  be  a  dwarf  vuiety 
of  the  negro  of  Africa.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  feeble  frame.  Mr.  Crawfiiid  menr 
saw  one  who  exceeded  five  feet  The  colour  is  sooty  rather  than  black,  the  wooUy  hair 
grows  in  small  tufls,  with  a  spiral  twist  The  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  more  nrojectipg. 
the  upper  lip  longer  and  more  promuient  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forma  inifead  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  which  has  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  chin.  This  degraded  clasa  cf 
human  beings  is  generally  difiiised  through  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  lufs 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans  having  only 
had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  them  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Little  is  recorded  eiccft 
the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  tlieir  ceaseless  war  with  the  brown  races,  who  haie 
driven  them  from  all  the  finer  parts  of  this  region ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
wrongs  by  which  this  hostility  has  been  provoked  are  of  the  most  aggravated  description 

The  brown  tribes  differ  essentially  in  their  appearance  from  any  others  in  southern  Am. 
They  are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  being  reckoned  on  an  average  tour  inches  lower  than  the 
European  standard.  There  are  considerable  varieties  of  colour,  which  Mr.  Crswfurd  thinki 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  climate ;  though,  perhaps,  he  does  not  sufficiently  allow  fir 
the  change  produced  by  elevated  sites.  The  tint  of  virgin  gold  is  considered  the  standaid 
of  beauty,  which  the  poets  ascribe  to  the  damsels  wtrase  praises  they  celebrate.  Then 
islanders  are  rather  an  ugly  race ;  their  frame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  lower  links 
large  and  heavy.  The  face  is  round ;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth;  the  check-booei 
high,  the  na'^o  short  and  small ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  hair  is  loofr*  lank, 
harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head,  extremely  deficient;  so  that  the  MahomeCaa 
prie^its  vainly  attempt  to  attain  any  portion  of  tiiat  venerable  aspect  which  an  ample  beaid 
in  supp^)^e^^  to  Confer. 

This  part  of  the  ])opulation,  by  fur  the  most  numerous  and  important,  appears  the  mort 
uncivilistnl  of  all  the  great  nations  who  inhabit  the  south  of  Asia.  Some  seem  justly  charipsd 
with  cannibalism,  tlic  most  dreailtlil  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Yet  thii 
original  rudeness  is  minirled  with  featun^s  characteristic  of  the  most  highly  civilised  people 
in  Asia,  thtf  Artlis,  Hindcjos,  and  Chinese,  who  entered  for  purposes  either  of  commerce  «r 
colonisation.  The  Javanese  and  Malays,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  are  destitute  of  the 
polished  and  courteous  address  which  distinguishes  the  Hindoo  and  the  commercial  Aiah 
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When  they  wish,  as  they  often  do,  to  be  olwcquious  courtiers,  they  act  their  part  with  a  bad 
gnce.  In  return,  they  are  compaiatively  frank  and  honest;  and  much  greater  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  their  woiil.  They  ahow  also  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-^^reatures, 
and  will  exert  ihcmEclves  to  relieve  Ihem,  on  occasions  when  the  Hindoo  manifests  a  callotia 
Lndiileicncc.  Strong  attachment  is  often  displayed  to  their  bmily,  their  kindred,  and  Iheir 
chief.  Thoufrh  cenerally  subject  to  a  power  more  or  less  despotic,  they  retain  strong  and 
even  lotly  feelings  of  persocial  independence.  E^ch  man  goes  armed  with  a  kris  or  dagger, 
which  Jic  regards  a^  tiie  instrument  both  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs. 
The  righ(  of  private  revenge  is  claimed  by  every  individual  for  injuries  received  either  by 
himscli',  his  family,  or  tribe.  When  circumstances  deprive  him  of  any  hope  of  avenging 
himself  with  ease  or  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  that  dreadful  outrage,  peculiar  to  Uese 
islanders,  termed  running  amok,  or  a  muck.  The  individual  under  this  impulse  draws  his 
dagger,  and  runs  through  the  house,  or  into  the  street,  slabbing  without  distinction  every 
one  he  meets,  till  he  himself  is  killed  or  taken.  This  movement  is  always  perfectly  sudden, 
indicated  by  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  and  from  motives  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
discover.  The  police  officers,  in  contemplation  of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain 
forked  instruments,  witJi  which  they  arrest  and  secure  the  offender.  A  predatory  dispositioD, 
exercised  especially  upon  strangers,  is  shared  by  these  islanders  with  all  the  uncivilised 
tribes  of  Asia ;  but  while  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  carry  on  their  depredations  by  land,  the 
Ualays,  inhahitirtff  the  shores  of  straits  and  narrow  seaa,  through  which  rich  fleets  are  per- 

Etually  passing,  have  become  notorious  for  piratical  exploits,  which  are  practised  with  peca- 
r  activity  on  the  coast  of  fionieo,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
The  religious  belief  and  observances  of  the  East  Indian  islanders,  at  least  of  the  mott 
civilised  portion,  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  great  nations  in  the  south  of 
Asia.  Tiic  first  great  and  effective  colony  appears  to  have  come  from  Tclingana  in  aouthem 
India ;  and  the  creed  which  they  introduced,  though  now  nearly  obliterated,  is  still  atlesteil 
by  the  remains  of  splendid  temples  and  by  number- 
less images  scattered  throughout  the  island  of  Java. 
From  them  we  discover  that  here,  as  in  all  the 
countries  around  India,  the  prevailing  worship  baa 
been  that  of  Boodh.  His  images,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  temple  of  Boro  Budor  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  cot  (ji^.  TSS.),  are  much  the  moot 
numerous.  Those  of  Siva  and  the  deities  connected 
with  him  are  by  no  means  unfrequent;  but  few  <» 
no  representations  have  been  found  of  Brahma  or 
Vishnu.  This  system,  once  so  widely  diSused, 
scarcely  survives,  unless  upon  the  small  island  of 
Bali,  which  adjoins  to  Java,  but  is  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  its  entire  want  of  harbour.  Here 
the  Hindoo  institutions  flourish  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  Boodh ;  the  distribution  bto  four  caatea  is 
fully  established ;  and  the  same  merit  is  attached  to 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  though  it  is  scarcely 
practised,  unless  by  the  priests.  The  sacrifice  of 
widows  lakes  place  on  a  great  scale,  chiefly  at  the 
n-i.r.-miHuiu"  ui  u™^u.  death  of  any  of  the  great  men  ^  and  the  extent  of 

the  practice  of  polygamy  renders  its  effects  there 
Twy  tragical.  Mr,  Crawfiiril  plausibly  suspects  it  to  be  not  wholly  imported  fVom  Hindofltan, 
but  lob^a  reniii.-int  of  the  custom  general  in  savage  communities,  where  the  chieft  enjoy 
exlrnordinnry  iiifliiencc 

.Mahometan  creed, 
planted  the  Hindoo  system  _...    „  ,  , 

the  form  iloemed  orthodox,  and  there  has  never  been  any  mixture  of  secta.  The  practice 
here,  however,  is  exco^lingly  lax ;  and  it  is  allowed  very  little  to  interfere  with  the  ordinarr 
occupations  nnil  cnjoyiiienls  of  its  volaries.  They  hold  the  festivals  with  considerable  zeal, 
practiBf  some  measure  of  prayer  and  lasting,  and  set  high  value  on  performing  the  pilgrimage 
to  .Mecca.  But  they  pay  little  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  by  no  meanTi  immure  their  females  with  that  jealous  rigour  which  is  usual  among 
Mahomelan  nations.  Seclusion  takes  place  only  among  the  great;  and  even  they,  instead 
of  being  oH''>ndeil  by  fnipiiriei'  atler  their  wives,  consider  il  as  a  compliment,  and  usually  in- 
troililee'"theiii  pcr.-i<mally  lo  gentlemen  with  whom  they  have  become  intimately  acquainted. 
.After  the  nrrivnl  of  ilii'  Portuguese,  the  Christian  nations  soon  became  the  ruling  powera 
in  the  Indinn  nrcliipi'hi.'o.  The  only  extensive  conversion,  however,  has  been  that  effected 
r>y  the  Spaninniii  in  llio  Philippine  islands ;  of  which  LuconJa,  the  principal  one,  hu,  througti 
Iho  oflbrtiiof  the  mi-sionaries  become  almort  entirely  Christian;  and  though  their  imtnictkm 
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haB  not  been  conveyed  in  the  most  enlightened  fimn,  it  ii  (renenlly  alloirad  to  have  t^ftOtA 
a  very  impoitant  improvement  upon  the  rude  natives.  The  Dutch  colooista,  inqiirMl  bj  a 
spirit  almoHt  entirely  commercial,  have  not  made  tJie  wme  exertions,  and  their  mooopaijuag 
and  tyrannical  spirit  was  little  calcnlaled  to  recommend  their  bclieC 

The  intellectual  charocler  of  llic  JavaneDc  ran IcH  lower  than  that  of  almcst  uiy  other  people 
who  have  made  ihiubI  prcf^ret^g  in  the  exlemal  accommodationa  of  lite ;  and  their  litenbu^ 
litetljcirrcliirion,  iii  al  meet  entirely  imported  from  Southern  Asia.  "In  theJaTanMeacfaoaK" 
says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  a  iiniatUiiinf;  of  Arabic,  with  a  religious  view,  ia  the  onljr  biuich  «f 
instruction.  Javanese  literature  itself  is  nowhere  taught  as  a  bnukch  of  education,  but  left 
to  be  picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acquisition  seems  not  la  be  coosidered  •■  a  thing  at 
utility  or  necessity,  but  rather  ai  an  aocwnpliahment  which  it  may  be  ureenUe  to  pOMO^ 
but  which  it  is  no  discredit  to  be  i^orant  of.  1  have  seen  many  a  chlerof  nnk  who  conU 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  out  of  the  whole  population  of  an  extenaiTe  village,  you  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  you  con  tind  an  individual  that  can  do  so.  As  far  as  coocema  ue  women, 
literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  When  one  i*  seen  that  can  read 
and  write,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  1  do  not  think  that,  during  my  extensivo  into^ 
course  with  the  Javanese,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  that  could  do  so.  The  palace  of  the  lultaa 
of  Java  afforded  but  a  sing-le  example."  Both  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languae^ea  ara 
UDCommonly  cupious:  but  it  U  in  a  superfluous  proliision  of  terms  to  expreaa  individna] 
objects,  while  there  is  a.  total  abucncc  of  those  relsting  to  general  and  abrtnct  idaui  Tte 
dialect^  eppeciallr  tlic  Milay,  arc  diHtin^uishnd  by  the  prevalence  of  the  imoatbert  liqail 
and  vocalic  sounils,  and  tlic  exclusion  of  all  harsh  consonanta.  The  Hakf,  in  adopting  a 
large  portion  of  Arabic,  has  smoothed  it  down  so  as  to  hamMmise  with  the  original;  »«■<, 
being  written  in  Arabic  charactera,  which  are  considered  sacred  thtonslHiut  (.'  "  -  ' 
-._.^„j L ,_  _r.u,  ._.i._.,,p^    flielani 


■C4juired  a  general  currency  among  the  people  of  the  Archipelago. 


e  lanpMge  of  tba 
L-uuu^Lcn  a  wnich  tie  pecoliarij 
neat,  though  seldom  carefully  written.  This  people  have  also  a  learned  and  aaered  langnagc^ 
called  Kawi,  which,  from  the  large  infusion  of  Hanscrit,  appears  evidently  to  be  derives  (ran 
India,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  abridgments  of  the  Mahabarat,  Ramajana,  and  other  Hindno 
compoaititHW.  The  literature  of  Java  is  almoet  entirely  metrical,  yet  dcwa  not  dii^j  tboM 
high  cflbrls  of  &ncy  and  passion  which  often  distinguish  the  emMiau  of  a  moer  pacfle. 
According  lo  a  late  author,  they  contain  neither  sublimity,  pattioe,  tfndf  liiiBi.  nor  hanMor; 
but,  on  tlic  contrarj^,  bombast,  puerility,  or  utter  inanity,  itislonr  was  unknown  pterioai  Id 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  since  whicli  time  there  dm  ben  a 
tolerably  connected  narrntive  of  public  events;  yet  the  imperfection  of  thii  majr  be  artunated 
when  wc  slate,  that  it  is  always  composed  under  the  eye  of  the  prince  whoae  actiooa  it 
records,  and  wlio  employs  the  writer  merely  as  a  servant  whose  onl^  qualiGcatioa  ia  thai  of 
beinj;  able  to  string  events  into  vcr«?.     Malay  literature  is  chiefly  m  prow ;  and  its  lafjert 

Cion  consists  in  romances,  or  fragments  of  real  story  so  disfigured  as  to  be  little  beuar. 
y  have  the  same  lame  character  with  the  works  compoacd  in  its  brother  dialect,  "nm 
best  compositions  in  both  seem  to  be  little  songs,  the  cStisions  of  natanl  feeling.— Cclebaa 
has  a  language  and  literature  of  its  own ;  ruder,  though  in  some  reapecta  more  eneisetic, 
than  the  Javanese  or  Malay. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  are  cultivated  with  ardoor,  parties 
larly  in  Java.  They  seem  lo  be  only  a  aim  beyod 
the  practice  of  common  stwy-telling,  whsh  ■  m 
general  thrmichout  the  East  The  dahing,  or  lendi^ 
personage,  sits  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  read*  ia  a 
clumling  tunc  one  of  the  national  romancea.   The  pcf^ 
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formers  behind,  covered  usually  with  nolesque  n 
(_ft/(.  T.\a.)  accnmpany  his  recital  wiUi  r™™- i-^-It^ 
ovement^     Their  place  is  frequently  supplied  %f 


puppets,  many  of  which  are  of  that  very  peculiar  de- 

tesquc  figures,  of  about  twenty  inches  Img,  cut  out  dT 
a  stiff  untanned  buflalo  hide,  and  commonly  very  higidy 
gilded  and  painted. 

Of  ruder  amusements  the  chase  ia  puianed  with 
ardour  by  the  natives  of  Celebes  on  their  Urife  gnay 
plains,  with  small  active  hones,  lightly  b^mewmi, 
which  they  ride  with  great  awiftneaa.  This  dirnna 
is  carried  on  with  much  leas  ardour  in  Java,  and  cnly 
in  iLi  unimproved  districts;  the  natives  [ni  mIiii  an 
inferior  breed  of  hotse^  which  they  rida  iU,  Tbeir 
most  active  chase  consisla  in  attacking  the  tigvr  by  a 

'e  often  looks  on  as  a  spectator.    The  itlanden  w  —mm. I 

b  bodily  eiertioa  ia  requisite,  and  lake  n 
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Kitting  and  contemplating  the  combats  between  pugnacious  animBls,  Cock-fighliiig>  ia  r 
universil  pasgion ;  the  quality  and  exploits  of  ^mc-cocki  are  celebrated  in  their  poema  and 
romances.  They  delight  also  lij  view  the  conflict  between  the  tiger  and  buffiilo,  an  arduous 
and  equal  struggle,  in  which,  contrary  lo  what  might  be  expected,  the  buflklo  ia  geuenilly 
Ticloriuux.  They  tnke  pleasure  xlso  in  quail- fighting,  and  even  in  contests  among  a  peculiar 
■pecies  of  crickets.  Games  of  hazard  arc  alao  pursued  with  possiont  even  the  lower  order* 
Equandering  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  reducmg  themselves  lo  destitution,  by  on  excessive 
indulgence  in  tiiem.  This  has  suggested  a  singular  expedient  to  those  who  employ  Javanese 
to  watch  during  the  night  over  valuable  property,  and  seelt  to  overcome  their  alnuiet  irre- 
■istible  propensity  to  forget  their  charge  and  fall  asleep:  a  small  sum  given  to  them  to  gamble 
for  completely  secures  their  vigils.  Dancing'  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  or  rather  occu- 
pation :  it  is  solemn,  stalely,  and  slow,  performed  less  with  the  legs  than  with  the  body  and 
arms,  and  expressing  feeling  and  passion  rather  than  gaiety.  The  Javanese  prince  not  only 
trains  his  concubines  to  dance,  but  causes  them  to  exhibit  in  public.  The  messenger  or 
ambassador,  who  approaches  the  royal  presence,  enters  and  retires  dancing.  In  this  position 
ia  taken  the  vow  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  and  even  he  who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
terminates  life  running  a  muck,  performs  this  frantic  deed  in  measured  postures  utd  move- 

Thc  habitations  of  the  E^t  Indian  islanders  ore  of  very  simple  materials  and  construction. 
The  ert,  by  which  those  magnificent  structures  were  reared,  the  retnainf  of  which  adorn  the 
interior  of  Java,  is  entirely  lost  They  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindoo 
settlers,  and  to  have  deported  with  them.  The 
bumble  and  mercantile  character  of  the  adven- 
turers who  introduced  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  why  the  mosques,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour which  they  display  m  other  parts  of  the  Ma- 
hometan world,  are  here  coarsely  and  inelegantly 
conslmcted  of  temporary  materials.  The  natives 
have  lost  even  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  Their 
very  best  houses  are  slight  structures  of  bamboo, 
ratt&n,  palmetto  leaf,  anJ  grass.  Those  of  the  pea- 
Mikr  iloiw.  santry  (^g.  737.),  simply  constructed  of  these  ma- 

terials, and  surrounded  with  trees  and  a  little 
^c  a  very  pleasing  effect     Those  of  the  higher  classes  ore  caJled  pandapoa 
'lietly  of  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillara,  both  often  highly  carved 


(Jig.T.^H.h  .  .... 

and  painted.    The  public  hnlls  of  the  towns,  the  mosques,  and 
of  audience,  consist  only  of  such  structures  on  a  greater  scale.  To  maki 
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a  chief,  it  is  enclosed  by  palings,  or  divided  into  apartments,  by  light  partitions 
(JEy.  739.).  The  abodes  of  the  great  cliiefe,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  prince,  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  number  and  size  of  these  pandapaa.  The  palace,  however,  is 
eiwlosed  by  walls,  compospd  formerly  of  liewn  stone,  but  at  present  only  of  bad  brick,  yet 
which  form  the  only  structures  of  masonry  now  reared  in  the  country. 

The  dress  of  Ihese  ishmdcrs  presents  a  medium,  not  very  commodious  or  el^iant,  between 
the  light  close  gntmcnt.i  of  the  European,  and  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatic  The 
principl  part  is  the  sarung,  or  long  robe,  not  fastened  to  the  body,  but  loosely  wrapped  roond 
tlie  lower  part,  anri  fiistened  by  a  zone  or  sash.  The  cost,  the  other  principal  part  of  the 
drera,  is  o[iIy  a  Vxef  frock.  The  Mahometans  wear  a  cap  resembling  a  turban ;  but  the 
other  inhabitants  have  the  head  naked  (Jig.  740.).  The  rest  of  the  body  is  either  nncovered, 
or  enveloped  in  ve-st,  bodiiice,  or  pantaloons,  according  to  the  taste  of  different  tribes.  In  the 
court  dress,  on  the  eonlrary.  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  smeared  with  a  yellow 
cosmetic,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments  (fig.  741.).  In  the  war  dress,  a^in,  the  coat. 
Indeed,  is  laid  aside ;  but  the  robe  ifi  wrapped  close  round  the  whole  body  ;  while  besides  the 
kris,  or  dagger,  which  is  worn  at  all  times,  by  every  islander,  a  swotd  is  stuck  in  the  belt, 
and  a  long  spear  is  brandished  (jt?.  742.). 

The  diet  of  the  inlanders  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  fish,  with  little  mixture 
of  other  animni  foiKl.     It  is  eaten  greedily,  wit£  little  ceremaoy,  and  lifted  to  the  mouA  by 
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the  hands,  according  to  the  Rntiera]  practice  of  Ihc  East  The  people  dkplar  t  remarkaUB 
propensity  to  the  iiso  of  narculic  stimiilunts.  Wine  end  still  more  the  spirits  of  their  owe 
manuftcture,  are  liberally  used,  in  dclisiice  of  Mahometan  injunction ;  jet  it  is  not  in  tLen 
llMt  the  chief  cxceaa  is  committed.  Il  is  in  bang,  a.  substance  exttacted  frooi  hemp;  is 
tobuccii,  and  of  late  above  all  in  o|iium.  The  istanders,  reversing  the  general  {nsctice  cf 
Asia,  chew  KAocco,  and  smoke  iipinm. 
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Sect.  VII. — Local  Qeogn^i/. 

The  local  details  of  this  extensive  ran{re  of  islands,  cspecnlly  aa  respects  their 
districts,  are  in  many  rcBpocU  ir        "     '    ' 
so  that  they  will  not  detain  us  s< 
weetcm  islonds,  and  proceed  eastward. 

Sumalni,  the  most  wcxterty  of  tlie  irreat  islands,  extends  from  nortli-'Weat  to  Bonth  bm^ 
above  KMN)  miles  in  length,  and  160  of  average  breadth.  It  is  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  Ofjuator,  wliich  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  yet  it  is  protected  rram  the  eiiU 
incident  to  this  position  by  chains  of  mountaiiiK,  wliicli  extend  alonfr  the  whole  of  the  int^ 
rior,  somctimen  m  several  successive  ranges,  enclcsing  between  them  tine  valleys  and  Ikka& 
Of  the»e  <ioonon<;-I'iuiama,  which  Kuropeins.  upon  a  very  crude  theory,  have  called  HooM 
Ophir,  exceeds  Klv'^K)  feet ;  while  Goonong-KatiLimbra  is  nearly  lOIMi  feet  hijrher.  TbcM 
liivh  cluiins  hi  copiously  water  the  plains  and  coasts  beneath,  that,  instead  of  being  in  ui| 
decree  parched  and  and,  they  arc  ovcmpread  with  too  luxuriant  a  vegetation.  The  gnaad 
is  almost  clinked  witli  deniie  Ibrests,  and  willi  canes,  nttans,  and  otiicr  Epccics  of  tropical 
iinder«-o(id ;  and  a  great  port  of  the  southern  shore  consists  of  a  forest  of  manf^Dve*  gnw- 
iBg  out  lit'  a  morasi<.  Culture  has  hut  partially  and  rudely  cleared  these  encuinbr«Bc«B,  lad 
directed  the  fruitfiitnei^  of  the  Miil  to  useful  objects.  Sumatra  does  not  produce  so  muj 
olijects  tor  ex])(irt:iIton  an  smaller  and  even  less  fertile  islands.  The  most  important  i»  pe^ 
per,  produced  in  considerubic  abundance,  yet  not  n[ual  to  that  of  Malahor.  This  ialurf, 
liowever,  excels  all  other  countries  in  the  atnindancc  and  excellence  of  its  camphor.  Ttat 
fubfbmce  consists  of  the  concrete  Juice  in  the  heart  of  a  species  of  tree,  which,  howcrer,  is 
becoming  daily  scarcer,  being  cut  down  by  tlie  natives  for  its  valuable  wood.  In  Eunu 
camphor  has  only  a  limited  use  ax  a  medicine  and  cosmetic ;  Init  the  Chinese  value  it  hifUj; 
and  pay  a  much  larger  price  lur  that  of  Smnatra  than  of  Japan. 

Tlie  kingiluni  of  Acheen  occupies  the  mo^  northerly  part  of  this  island,  extewUnff  opf^ 
site  to  the  caaf-l  of  Malaccn.  At  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  it  held  dominion  orer  dims 
Hliitcj  both  of  the  island  and  continent,  and  was  dif^ified  with  the  title  of  empire,  lliaa^ 
now  greatly  reduceil,  ami  restricted  within  its  original  limits,  it  has  always,  amid  violent 
interiul  dissensions,  remained  independent  c^  any  European  power.  The  Achetneae  uea 
sealiuing  race,  bold,  stirring,  and  otien  piratical,  but  inspired  by  no  inccnaideraUe  share  tf 
cranmercial  spirit.  The  capital  city  erf' Acheen  presents  a  complete  specimen  tt  the  h^ 
ports  of  these  countries.  It  consists  of  about  8000  bamboo  habitations,  raised  oo  posta  aho** 
the  matsliy  cliore,  and  so  completely  enveloped  in  wood,  that  from  the  sea  it  appeua  like  an 
extensive  (iiresl. 

To  tite  Honlli  of  .Acheen,  but  to  the  ctift  of  tlic  great  range  of  mountains,  extends  Henu» 
knlmii,  which  also,  at  an  early  period,  held  many  stiitcs  under  its  dominioii,  ami  «••  dini- 
liiil  U'ilh  the  title  of  empire.  It  wdh  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  whence  mn 
sprend  tn  iith(-t  pnrts  of  Sumatra,  to  .Malseca.  and  Borneo,  till  they  became  the  nilinf  pco^ 
in  tlie  [islian  n'u-u  This  emintry  is  watcreil  by  a  large  lake,  aiid  lo  be  thirty  miles  in  lei^t^ 
though  the  pn'ciiie  siliiation  is  not  ascertained ;  it  abounds  in  gold,  and  i*  under  mj  lol«- 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  p'eater  proyrws  in  the  ait>  than 


rahic  cultivation. 
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any  of  the  other  islanders.  The  gold  and  silver  filigree  work,  the  only  fine  manufacture  in 
the  Archipelago,  is  executed  by  them  almost  exclusively.  They  supply  all  the  rest  of  Su- 
matra with  arms ;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  those  of  Europe,  manufacture  very  good 
muskets  and  gunpowder.  They  were  very  early  converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and 
their  country  and  capital  possess  still  a  sacred  character  even  amon^  their  neighbours  the 
pagan  Batta.  The  country  was  entirely  independent  of  Europeans  till  recently,  when  tlie 
Dutch,  taking  advantage  of  intestine  dissensions,  penetrated  into  it,  and  established  their 
supremacy. 

The  Batias  occupy  the  country  and  coast  on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  mountains. 
This  extraordinary  race  display  in  some  respects  a  degree  of  civilisation  not  to  be  found 
among  the  surrounding  states.  Their  country  is  fertile,  and  cultivation  generally  difilused. 
They  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  being  written  from 
the  bottom  upwards ;  and  the  characters  are  rudely  stamped  with  the  point  of  a  dagger  on 
the  surface  of  a  bamboo  or  branch ;  sometimes  even  upon  a  growing  tree.  In  this  rough 
manner,  however,  the  majority  of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.  But  with  these 
attainments  they  combine  habits  which  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  most  ex- 
treme barbarism.  Anthropophagy  is  not  only  practised  in  the  heat  of  victory,  to  gratify 
deadly  vengeance,  but  prescribed  as  a  regular  part  of  their  laws  and  institutions.  For  all 
who  are  guilty  of  robbery,  adultery,  unlawful  marriages,  or  other  high  crimes,  the  penalty 
is,  to  be  publicly  eaten  by  their  countrymen.  The  officers  of  justice  and  the  injured  parties 
assemble  at  the  place  of  punishment,  with  a  provision  of  salt,  pepper,  and  citron ;  the  indi- 
vidual most  wronged  selects  the  first  morsel,  cuts  it  offt  and  eats  it ;  the  rest  follow  according 
to  their  rank,  till  the  leader  of  the  assembly  severs  the  head,  and  carries  it  ofi*  as  a  trophy. 
Authors  of  good  repute  have  asserted  that  they  ate  their  aged  and  infirm  relatives,  after 
various  ceremonies,  among  which  was  that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  calling  out,  **  When  the 
firuit  is  ripe  it  must  fall ;"  but,  if  this  most  unnatural  practice  ever  prevailed,  it  is  now 
entirely  discontinued.  The  number  of  little  tribes  into  which  this  people  is  divided,  and 
who  wage  almost  ceaseless  war  against  each  other  with  deadly  enmity,  appears  to  be  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  keeps  alive  among  them  this  spirit  of  ferocity.  They  are  assi- 
milated to  savatje  life  also  in  the  treatment  of  their  women,  who  are  regarded  as  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  on  whom  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  other  hard  tasks  are 
devolved.  The  Battas  are  pagans,  and  their  religion  little  Icnown.  From  their  ports  of  Ba- 
rous  and  Tappanooly  they  export  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  with  gum  benzoin  and  a  few 
other  commodities. 

The  kingdom  of  Siak  occupies  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  inland  and 
western  parts  belong  to  the  two  states  now  described.  A  broad  river,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Menanfrkabao,  traverses  the  territory,  and  is  navigable  sixty-five  miles  up  to  Siak 
the  capital ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  seaport  of  Cam  par.  The  navy  and  com- 
merce of  Siak  were  once  great,  and  are  still  considerable.  The  Dutch,  besides  the  ordinary 
commodities  of  Sumatra,  draw  from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber ;  but  they  have  not 
formed  any  settlement  upon  its  coast 

The  southern  quarter  of  Sumatra  is  on  the  whole  the  least  improved,  a  great  extent  being 
marshy,  uncultivated,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  On  its  hills,  however,  is  the  most 
abundant  growth  of  pepper,  the  commodity  which  Europeans  principally  seek  in  this  island ; 
and  here  their  chief  settlements  have  been  formed.  Palembang,  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
Bencoolen,  on  the  western,  have  long  been  the  capitals :  the  first  of  the  Dutch,  the  second 
of  the  English  settlements  in  Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Palembang  generally  encouraged 
commerce;  and  their  country  has  been  the  chief  mart  both  for  pepper  and  for  the  tin  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Banca.  The  pepper  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior.  The  Dutch  long  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  a  fort  at  the  capital,  a 
town  of  2o,(K)0  inhabitants,  with  a  mosque  and  a  palace  handsomely  built  of  stone;  but  in 
1821,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  sultan,  they  deposed  him,  and  erected  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province  or  residence.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  English  Elast  India  Com- 
pany to  raise  Bencoolen  into  a  place  of  importance :  in  1714  they  founded  Fort  Marlborough ; 
and  in  1810,  their  property  there  was  estimated  at  314,000/.  The  settlement,  however, 
never  paid  its  expenses;  and  the  trade,  instead  of  increasing,  dwindled  away;  so  that  in 
1824  it  was  considered  advantnjreous  to  exchange  it  with  Holland  for  Malacca,  and  some 
small  possessions  on  the  coast  of  India,  which,  though  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
served  to  connect  and  consolidate  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  then  annexed  Bencoolen 
to  tlie  province  ot'  Padang,  fixing  at  the  town  of  that  name  the  seat  of  their  administration, 
and  their  principal  trade.  To  complete  the  picture  of  this  part  of  Sumatra,  we  may  men- 
tion the  I/itnj)onf:s  and  the  Redjangs;  interior  tribes,  under  a  rude  feudal  system,  less  im- 
proved on  the  whole  than  the  Rattas,  yet  having,  like  them,  a  language  and  alphabet,  and 
not  being  guilty  of  the  same  savage  enormities. 

Sumatra  is  begirt  by  ranges  of  isles  which,  though  comparatively  small,  present  peculiari- 
ties that  deserve  some  notice.  On  the  western  side,  beginning  fVom  the  southward,  we  may 
number  Engano,  the  Poggy  or  Nassau  grouo,  Sebeemo.  Nyaa,  Bali  Cor  Ho^).    These  islands 
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have  a  rugged  and  mountainous  aspect,  and  Sebceroo  is  even  the  seat  of  u  active  volcun. 
The  face  ot  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  affinity  with  those  on  the  great  islud, 
but  bear  more  analogy  to  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  to  the  iaJands  of  the 
South  Sea.  Sago,  mstead  of  rice,  is  the  staple  food ;  the  inhabitants,  called  by  the  Malaja 
Mantaway,  tattoo  their  skins,  and  speak  a  language  quite  different  from  that  of  Sumatn. 
The  Poggy  Islands  are  the  chief  scat  of  the  rudest  of  these  races,  who  are  onaoquaintad 
witli  the  use  of  metal,  have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  and  in  many  of  their  custooos 
resemble  the  people  of  Otaheite.  The  natives  of  Nyas  are  much  more  frugal  and  iiidi» 
trious,  rearing  witli  success  the  hog  and  the  sweet  potato.  Yet  they  are  iMnce  and  ■»- 
guinary,  tlie  country  being  partitioned  among  i^bout  fifty  little  chieftains,  who  wage  deidly 
wars  with  each  other.  Nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  of  war  are  ammally  aold  as  alaw^  ia 
which  capacity  the  Dutch  find  them  useful,  thou{[h  dangerous^  as  their  fiene  pride  aftea 
impels  them  to  the  violent  deeds  familiar  to  those  islandem. 

The  groups  of  the  Nicobar  and  the  Andaman  islands  may,  for  want'  of  a  mon  appraprkle 
place,  ^  here  introduced.  They  extend  northwards  in  almost  a  continued  graop  nan  ahiot 
100  miles  N.W.  of  Sumatra,  where  the  Nicobar  islands  begin,  to  about  400  milea  ftiiha, 
where  the  Andamans  terminate.  The  Nicobar  islands  are  twelve,  of  which  the  princ^ 
are  Sambelong,  (^'-amicobar,  and  Nancowry.  They  are  generally  hilly  and  woody«  eboandflig 
in  cocoa-nuts.  The  inhabitants  arc  of  the  brown  or  Ms&y  race,  end  are  peaceable  and  «w- 
disposed.  The  Danes,  who  called  these  PVcdcrick's  Islands,  formed  first  a  oommereial  H^ 
tlement  in  1756,  and  then  a  misriionary  establishment  in  1768;  but  both  were  afaaadoned  aa 
account  of  tlie  sickliness  of  the  climate.  They  have  recently  renewed  the  attempCt  M;  it 
is  said,  with  no  proniise  of  better  success.  The  Andamans  consist  of  two  lon^  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  is  about  140  miles  from  north  to  south.  They  are  mountainous,  woody, 
and  in  some  parts  very  picturesque.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  variety  of  the  OrieBlal 
negro,  appear  to  be  among  the  most  degraded  beings  in  existence.  They  go  quite  naked, 
live  in  hovels  composed  of  twigs,  never  cultivate  the  ground,  but  subsist  on  firii;  which, 
however,  they  shoot  and  spear  with  great  dexterity.  They  have  been  accused  of  **««ntliaL 
ism,  but  perhajM  without  sufficient  grounds.  The  English,  with  a  view  to  the  refresfament 
and  slielter  of  tlieir  ships,  attempted  settlements  first  at  Port  Chatham  in  the  lar^  island  ia 
1791,  and  then  at  Port  Comwallis  on  the  smaller  one  in  1799;  but  both  these  stations  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  tlie  unhealthy  climate. 

Pulo  Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales*8  Island,  a  small  island  of  seven  or  ei^ht  leases  )Km§, 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  coast  of  Malacca,  was  only  one  unmtemipCed  ftraH 
till  1786,  when  the  English  East  India  Company  purchased  it  from  the  King  of  Queda,  and 
formed  a  settlement  there,  with  a  view  to  the  refreshment  of  their  China  ships.  In  1805  it 
w^as  made  a  regular  government,  subordinate  only  to  that  of  Calcutta.  The  expectations  of 
its  becoming  a  grand  ship-building  arsenal  have  not  been  fiilfilled ;  but  it  soon  acquired  oon^ 
mercial  importance  by  becoming  the  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  all  the  neighbouring  district^ 
as  well  as  a  place  wliere  all  the  vessels  touched  that  passed  between  India  and  Quna; 
though  in  tliis  respect  it  has  been  lately  in  a  good  measure  supplanted  by  Singapore.  Geor» 
town,  tlie  capital,  consists  of  airy  and  spacious  streets,  and  its  markets  are  well  suppbed 
with  proviA>ions ;  but  its  ill-constructed  fort  is  incapable  of  defence. 

Off  the  eastern  coast,  Pand  j(X)r  and  Rupat,  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  Malaeci, 
form  dependencies  on  the  kingdom  of  Siak.  Lingen  and  Bintang,  fiirther  out  at  sea,  are  tfas 
centre  of  a  numerous  group  of  islets  of  the  most  varied  form  and  aspect;  some  mere  naked 
rocks,  others  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  They  have  been  long,  to  the  Malays,  a  gntl 
seat  both  of  commerce  and  piracy.  They  are  ruled  by  a  sultan  resident  in  lingen,  iriw 
acknowledges  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  and  has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  fiili  sufeieigul^ 
the  islet  of  Rhio,  separated  from  Bintang  by  a  narrow  channel.  Rhio,  being  made  a  ftee 
port,  has  acquired  great  importance  both  as  an  entrepdt  and  a  place  of  refreshment ;  and  its 
population  amounts  now  to  about  6000. 

The  island  of  Banca  derives  its  sole  importance  from  tlie  mines  of  tin,  already  deacribed. 
It  was  a  dependency  of  Palembang  till  the  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with  Bilfiton,  into  a 
separate  residence  or  province.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  mines  of  iron,  the  most 
valuable  in  the  Archipelago,  and  nails  made  fixxn  which  are  exported  to  the  neigfabonriqf 
islands. 

Java,  tlie  great  island  which  next  follows,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  only  by  the  Straili 
of  Sunda,  one  of  the  main  entrances  into  the  interior  seas  of  the  Archipelago.  It  extendi 
from  east  to  west  about  600  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  100.  From  its  easlera 
extremity  there  extends  a  buccession  of  smaller  isles,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  and  Florii^ 
.«oprmited  from  it  and  (>acli  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  and  forming,  as  it  were«  a  pn^ 
loninition  of  Java.  This  island,  then,  witli  its  attendant  group,  shuts  in  on  the  south  all 
th(>  ihlands  and  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  and  can  hold  with  most  of  them  a  direct  and  ready 
communication.  The  English  and  Dutch,  while  they  contended  with  each  other  far  snpre^ 
macy  in  tliose  seas,  placed  the  centre  of  their  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Java.    This  island  also  surpasses  all  the  others  in  fertility,  population,  and  general  i 
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It  dues  iHit  iniluetl  exec)  in  the  finer  npiccs,  and 
Irjitful  in  the  staples  of  trupicul  proiti 


Bumatra.    But 

rxtciiaivc  fureatu  ot'  twilt.     AcRunlinj; 
revonuc  to  the  Dutch  fpivcrnincnt,  who 
than  KMKI  are  Kurupnan. 
BataviB  (Jiif.  743,),  the  capital  i)f  Juvi 


in  pepper  is  inferior  to 

sugar,  coflec ;  and  his 

Mr.  ■trCjIloch,  the  iahind  yieldi  9,W0JM0l.  ot' 

-----       iliure  ].},UUO  Iruojis,  of  which  not  \e» 


I,  and  of  the  Dutch  poaseisionit  in  llic  Ea&t  Indies, 
ia  BJtuati^l  on  the  nortlicni  cuost,  aod 
not  far  th)m  the  weatorn  extremity 
ot*  the  island.  8cveial  isleta  aur- 
roiinding  (he  bay  on  which  it  ia 
situated,  atlbrd  Kccure  anchorage  to 
vesucla  of  500  lonn,  A  small  river 
runs  through  the  town,  the  tkcilitiea 
atTordeil  by  which  are  increaaed  by 
navigable  canals.  These,  multiplied 
to  a  Buperfluoua  exlenl.  aided  in  pr<y 
ducirig  that  extreme  uuilubrity  tor 
which  Bntavia  wad  long  notorioiia. 
VcsselB  which  entered  the  port  cither 
fur  trade  or  refreshment,  Icit  it  often 
with  the  loK  of  more  than  half  their 
crew!^.  By  accounts  accurately  kept 
for  twenty-two  ycnru  from  1730  lo 
ITJfl,  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  population  of  TO.WKI  om-iunted  to  1,II)U,I)U0 ;  atvl  in  tlia 
year  17iil  alone  there  did  .')H,fi(X).  Yi't  the  otvlinncy  uf  Dutch  avarice  still  adhered  to  thia 
ntal  spot ;  but,  within  the  Inxt  liiirty  yenm,  Butavln  lias  bci'n  much  changed.  General 
I^nd  els  conceived  the  design  of  transi'i'rriiijr  the  scat  of  government  tu  Soumbaya;  and, 
tboui.'h  unable  tit  etli-ct  this  olijecl,  hi;  denioMahed  a  irreat  jnrt  of  the  fortifications,  and 
transferred  the  barracks  and  official  resideiicu  to  the  hnigbtd  of  Weltcvredeii.  The  Kiiiihsh, 
durin-r  their  occnpalioii,  were  pTum|rted  by  a  national  toetu  to  detiert  entirely  the  town,  and 
cover  Willi  their  ninil  eeats  tlie  neighbouriog  districts,  particularly  that  nf  Buitzenzoorg. 
When  the  place,  however,  wan  restored  to  the  Dutch,  the  governor  Van  der  Capellen 
applied  hinkwlf  lo  rcslurc  the  town ;  and,  by  filling  up  useleai  eanali,  opening  and  widening 
the  streets,  lie  elTecled  such  an  Improvement,  tliat  it  is  now  as  healtlifhl  as  any  place  in 
Java.  The  population,  by  a  census  in  1>J24,  amounted,  exclusive  of  troopa,  to  53^110.  Of 
these  23,100  were  Javanese  or  Malaya,  14,700  Cyneae,  12,'ta)  slaves,  9000  Kuropewia.  and 
eon  Arabs.     At  present  it  exceeds  00,000. 

The  commerce  uf  Batavia  is  not  only  tliat  of  the  island,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  Archipe- 
lago, with  the  exception  uf  the  Philippines.  Iji  l&S*,  the  exports  consisted  of  coflce  to  thft 
V due  of  fl.(B4,0Oll  (lorina ;  mace,  Ofi.OlK) ;  cIovp,^  2^'9,000 ;  nutmegs,  221,01)0 ;  rice.  l,l»t/K»i 
tin.  6C(!,0(XI;  su^r.  4.'>U.(M)0;  birds'-nests.  K>1,000;  piece  goods,  490,000;  Java  tofauxiH 
401,000;  pepper.  l.'il.OINIi  rattans,  141,000;  salt,  1111,000;  various  other  articlea,  9,972,000; 
treasure,  1,209,000;  making  an  aggrefpite  of  17,400,0(10  lloriua.  The  irapoiU  conaiated 
of  cotton  tiianufacture[>,  4,77^0INI  florins;  woollens,  2I>3,000;  provisions  trom  Enifland, 
R!3,0n0;  brandy  and  nenevn.  322,000;  wines,  l.ir>4,000;  opium,  1.0:t2,OOU;  lead,  70,000; 
coppr.  chiefly  from  Ja|>iin.  I,0:M.O00;  sl<<e],  41,000;  iron,  206,000;  India  piece  ifooda, 
787,000;  Chinese  silk  and  cotton  gooAt^  .'fff7,000;  term  ja ponies,  47^,000;  nttans,  224,000; 
tripang.  3S1,IN>0;  marine  storcii,  204,000;  various  other  articles,  3,431,000;  treaiuro, 
2.610.(HII):  in  all,  I7,<l7(i.000. 

The  interior  details  of  Java  cannot,  consistently  with  our  limit*,  be  described  at  gTMit 
length.  It  is  divided  by  the  I>utch  into  twenty  provinces,  which  thev  call  residence*.  OJT 
these,  Batavia  Bantam,  Btiitzcnzoorg,  Preangers,  Krawang,  ami  Cheribon,  cooipoM  tho 
western  part;  while  Tagal  Pekkatongang,  Kodon,  Samarang,  Japara,  Retnbani;,  GnMS^ 
Sourubaya,  Posmruuang,  Besukie.  Bangourfangui,  tlaurocarta,  bjojocaita,  Hadon,  and  8i^ 
manap,  form  the  eastern.  The  two  parts  are  divided  trmn  each  other  by  the  raat  mountain 
fiireHt  of  Dayou  Louklioiir,  on  the  frontier  of  Cheribon,  composed  et  impenetrable  wooda  b^ 
terserted  by  foaming  torrents  and  deep  ravines.  The  western  side  of  Ine  ialand  ia  in  g[en»- 
tol  UHire  level  and  capable  of  very  general  culbvaticMu  It  Is  almost  entirely  subjected  to 
European  influence,  and  new  modes  and  objects  of  culture  have,  under  Eutopewi  anapicM^ 
been  introduced.     The  eastern  part  bears  a  ditlerent  character;  it  is  mouatauioua,  woojad, 


B  all  the 
Vol.  II. 


and  modem,  the  latter  of  whom  still  maintain  a  lar|^  meaanre  of 
and  pay  only  homaga  atid  tribute  to  the  Dutch.  Here,  too,  in  cgiaeqoenc«t 
Niumenta  of  ancient  greatneaa,  and  i/  lbs  flutta  which  fimnailr  pnrailed  in 
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In  the  weBtem  quuter,  Banlam,  next  to  Batafia,  ii  the 
been,  long'  the  capitAl  of  the  EnglUh  seltlementa,  not  only  in 
Beaa.  The  sultan  [ma  lately  been  dethroned  by  the  Dutch,  who  hare  taken  the  adniiiiiMia- 
tion  entirely  into  Iheir  own  handa,  and  have,  it  ib  Baid,  intradueed  coaaideraUe  iuiprOTeunB(>i 
The  town  of  Bontom  is  now  almoet  desertcxl  in  conacquence  of  its  nDbeolthj  siluatiaD,  ni 
the  tniiislercnce  of  the  trade  to  Batavie.  Cunim  is  now  the  principal  place,  and  the  >«■• 
dence  of  the  governor.  The  rest  of  thia  division  is  alnwst  entirely  paititionttl  among  licQ» 
princea,  hclil  in  strict  subjection  to  the  Dutch.  Tjanjor,  one  of  the  chiaf  interior  lAwia,  bu 
ocen  described  as  compoued  of  broad  alleys  boidered  with  hedgea  of  bunboot  the  hooMa  mv> 
rounded  by  Iruit  trees  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by 
■haded  footpntlui. 

The  eastern  part  of  Java,  of  which  the  general  character  baa  almdj  been  JetiibeJ,  eoe- 


s  the  kingdoms  of  Bouracarta  and  DjojocaTta,  fTaementi 

the  title  of  the  empire  of  Mataram,  held  sway  formerly  over  __    _____     

former  is  estimated  by  »ir  S.  Raffles  to  contain  972,000,  the  latter  665,000  inhetntaiila.  TW 
loftiest  mountainii  and  the  finest  valleys  are  found  in  this  region.  The  two  npitaK  beariaf 
the  some  name  with  the  kinf^oms,  arc  estimated  to  contain  eech  abont  lOO^OOO  mhabctuM; 
but  arc  merely  collections  of  large  strafrgling  villages.  The  reaidefwea  Of  the  WiTUeigBi 
atB  only  cloGti'rs  of  various  edtlicea  surroimdcd  bjr  brick  walla.  The  Dutch  -—'■•■■ff  ihH- 
constructed  fijrts  and  strong  garrisons  to  overawe  the  native*. 

The  ancient  etructurM,  already  alluded  to  as  distinguiahing  thia  put  i/- the  Maad,4emm 
eome  more  particular  mention.  Mojapahit,  the  capital  of  the  greateat  princea  who  Armcrir 
ruled  over  Java,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  district  of  Suurabaya  bj  eXbeaaye  raim  of  wain 
and  templefi,  built  only  of  brick,  yet  displaying  oflen  considerablB  beantj.  But  the  aait 
complete  example  of  a  temple  is  that  of  Bora  Biidor  QSy^.  744.),  wtuated  in  the  moaataiM 
and  romantic,  yet  fertile,  territory  of  Kadou,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cberibon,  It  ka 
aijuare  structure  of  hewn  stone,  each  side  530  lilngliah  feet  long,  and  the  height  119  feet 


745 


It  ie  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  and  consista  of  a  Kiies  of  aix  enckMmg  walh 
crowned  by  a  dome.  The  outer  and  inner  side  of  each  wall  is  covered  with  a  pnAaiaa  rf 
sculpture,  including  between  :)00  and  400  images  of  Boodh,  fhxn  whom  the  temple,  periapt 
received  its  name.    But  the  most  extensive  displsy  of  ancient  archltactnre  ia  at  9- — ' 


n  the  district  called  Mataram,  between  Souracarta  and  Djojocaita.  The  lennlei^  t^"^ 
juilt  of  hewn  stone,  arc  small,  but  clustered  in  extensive  grcupst  rf  which  the  larrat  ■ 
that  called  the  Tliourand  Templea     It  occupies  a  space  nearly  aquaie,  OOO  feat  inlaagtfc 


1^  551)  in  breadth,  within  which  are  four  rows  of  small  edifices,  aumundiiv  a  luve  e 
""       '  '  -  "---  '- — "-  '^'' '—-'  — ^-t,  attT guarded  b 


.ne.  The  whole  group  has  four  entrances,  each  facing  a  cardinal  point,  attT guarded  by  twe 
gigantic  stotuc^  of  the  form  here  represented  (j^.  74.'}.),  and  which  are  nine  ftel  Ugk 
though  kneeling,  and  eleven  U^l  in  circuit  Singhaasari,  also,  in  the  ditfrict  of  Makql^ 
once  the  scat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  presentu  a  wonderful  multitude  of  templea  id 
images.  In  general  these  structures  are  profusely  covered  with  minute  and  oAea  elegaM 
omamente  and  sculptures ;  but  they  are  broken  into  loo  many  iimilar  parta,  and  fnaiit  talf 
of  sculptured  walls,  without  columns,  arcades,  or  any  thing  which  can  make  tbem  conlaM 
unity  with  relief  and  variety. 

The  sta-ports  of  Samarang  and  Rourabaya,  on  the  northern  coatt  of  the  eaaUn  diran, 
thrxieli  qiiirp  subordinate  to  Batavia,  are  still  considerable.     The  former  if  the  aeat  of  g^ 


the  principal  eastern  provinces,  including  the  two  great  Javaneae  kingdHBa 
a  l!<iuri:>1ilng  commerce,  and  a  population  of  nearly  40,00a  Souiabaja,  atill  ftrlte 
east,  in  a  very  tine  country,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Mojapahit,  ii  atill  Bote  flai» 
iohing,  both  ax  a  mart  for  the  products  of  the  surroundinff  countrjp,  and  aa  a  place  of  nfta^ 
neni  for  veaaels  bound  to  Chiiw  and  the  Philip[unea.    Ita  road  n  spaeioH  aad  i^  tad  itt 
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fine  naval  arsenal  derives  ample  materials  from  the  forests  of  teak  by  which  it  is  surroonded. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  50,000. 

The  island  of  Madura  has  been  erected  by  the  Dutch  into  one  of  their  twenty  residences ; 
and  they  exercise  almost  entire  control  over  the  three  native  princes.  The  people  still  pro- 
fess, to  a  great  extent,  the  Hindoo  religion,  practise  the  burning  of  widows,  and  are  accused 
of  using  poisoned  arrows.  Samanap,  the  capital,  is  only  a  large  village,  partly  inhabited  by 
Chinese.  Bali  is  almost  entirely  independent,  under  eight  native  princes,  and  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  as  already  observed,  by  the  complete  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  creed  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  the  range  of  smaller  islands  extending  eastward  fix>m  Java,  Lombok,  with  high  wooded 
mountains  in  its  centre,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  an  industrious  race,  who  irrigate 
the  lands  by  means  of  tanks,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  aflbrd  refreshments  to  Eu- 
ropean vessels  passing  eastward.  Sumbawa  is  of  greater  extent,  beii^r  190  miles  long,  and 
containing  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 
This  island  aflbrds  a  large  supply  of  sapan  wood  for  the  Chinese  market  It  contains  a  very 
'  active  volcano,  which  in  1815  committed  dreadful  ravages. 

The  large  islands  of  Floris  and  Timor,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  link  between  the  Oriental  and  South  Sea  islands,  to  which  last,  both  in  cvoh 
toms  and  language,  the  natives  bear  a  close  analogy.  Floris  is  very  little  frequented  by 
Europeans,  and  has  ceased  to  afibrd,  as  formerly,  a  supply  of  sapan  wood.  On  Timor,  bow- 
ever,  the  Dutch  have  formed  the  settlement  of  Coupang,  with  the  view  of  procuring  pro- 
visions from  the  Moluccas,  and,  by  making  it  a  free  port,  have  raised  it  to  some  importance. 
It  has  become  a  great  mart  for  the  tripang,  which  is  collected  both  on  the  neighboaring 
shores  and  on  those  of  New  Holland.  The  Dutch,  with  difficulty,  hold  in  vasnlage  the 
native  states,  of  which  tlie  principal  are  those  of  Veali,  Luka,  and  Samoro;  and  their  in- 
fluence is  shared  vN'itli  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  their  settlement  of  Dieli,  retain  still  some 
remnant  of  tliat  power  which  formerly  extended  so  wide  over  this  region.  The  smaller 
islands  between  Floris  and  Timor ;  Simao,  Rotti,  Dao,  Savou,  governed  by  rajahs,  partly 
vassals  of  the  Dutch,  partly  independent,  call  for  little  particular  notice. 

Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Floris,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  Archipelago. 
Its  position,  between  2°  N.  and  5°  S.  lat  118^  and  125°  E.  long.,  would  indicate  very  large 
dimensions ;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  the  deep  ba^s  of  Bony  in  the  south,  Tominie  and  Tolo 
on  the  east,  as  to  form  only  a  cluster  of  long  penmsulas,  while  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea 
nowhere  amounts  to  100  miles.  The  people  are  less  advanced  in  civilisation  than  those  of 
Java,  though  they  possess  more  of  a  bold  energy  of  character.  The  native  government  it 
nionarchy  combined  with  a  very  turbulent  aristocracy.  The  troubles  by  which  it  was 
agitated  are  attested  by  the  very  names  of  the  princes  taken  fix>m  the  manner  in  which  they 
died;  as  "  the  throat-cutter;"  "he  whose  head  was  cut  ofl*;"  "he  who  ran  a  muck;**  **he 
who  was  beaten  to  death  on  his  own  staircase  ;**  and  even  the  epithet  "  he  who  died  reign- 
ing,** strongly  intimates  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The  Hindoo  faith  and  institutiont 
found  little  place  in  this  island.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  by  the  mingled  power  of  force  and  persuasion. 
The  Macassars  of  Goa  were  tlien  the  most  powerful  tribe,  and  held  wide  sway  over  this  and 
even  the  nciijhbouring  islands ;  they  at  one  time  fitted  out  against  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  700 
vessels,  and  20,(K)0  men.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  state 
of  Bony,  supported  by  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency,  and  that  of  (soa  sunk 
into  a  reduced  and  vassal  condition. 

The  Maca.ssars  and  the  Bugis  are  the  two  tribes  who  hold  the  leading  pla^e  in  this  great 
island.  The  former,  as  already  observed,  are  bow  completely  fallen  from  their  ancient 
supremacy,  and  cla^oly  contined  within  their  original  limits.  The  Dutch  have  extorted  tlie 
cession  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  and  its  surrounding  district,  and  have  changed  its  name  to 
Vlaardingen,  erect in<r  for  its  defence  Fort  Rotterdam.  The  sovereign  continues  to  reside 
at  Goa.  The  Buifis  are  divided  into  those  of  Bony  and  Waja.  The  former  are  much  the 
most  powerful,  Inking  able  to  muster  40,000  fighting  men,  and  forming  thus,  at  present* 
completely  tho  niVm^  native  state.  But  the  BugisofWaja  are  decidedly  the  most  civi- 
lised and  improved,  and  ore,  indeed,  the  most  active  commercial  people  in  the  Archipelagou 
Their  vessels  with  cargoes  which,  according  to  Sir  S.  Raffles,  arc  often  worth  50,000 
dollars,  are  seen  in  all  the  seas  from  New  Holland  to  Siam.  The  entire  population  of  the 
island  is  estimate<l,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  1,000,000.  The  Dutch  maintain  their  influence 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  confederacy  than  as  sovereign  rulers.  .  Besides  the  states 
already  named,  wo  may  mention  Sopeng,  Mandhar,  Southon,  aiid  Panete. 

Borneo,  if  wo  oxcludo  New  Holland,  as  a  continent,  will  rank  as  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  bein'T  l)otwoon  f^)i)  and  900  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  700  from  east  to  west  It 
ui  also  well  grilled  by  nature.  Though  placed  directly  beneath  the  equator,  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  .some  'SlKM)  feet  high,  witli  the  large  and  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure 
it  from  aridity ;  and  though  the  soil,  formed  from  primitive  rocks,  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
fruitful,  yet  rice  and  the  usual  tropical  grains  are  raised  with  fiicility;  pepper,  cinnamon, 
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cotton,  coffee,  grow  wild.  Tliis  island,  according  to  Mr.  Hant,  empys  a  lingular  felicity  in 
the  absence  of  any  ferocious  animal,  though  the  dense  woods  would  afibrd  them  ahelter,  and 
they  actually  harbour  the  singular  species  of  the  oran^-otang.  The  mines  of  sold,  tiie 
most  copious  in  the  East,  and  those  of  diamonds,  in  which  it  is  second  only  to  Golconda, 
have  been  already  described.  Notwithstandbig  these  advantages,  Borneo  is  the  rudest  and 
least  improved  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  want  of  any  deep  bays  tnd 
inlets,  to  facilitate  communication  and  the  access  of  foreign^  into  its  interior,  is  profaaUy 
the  chief  cause  of  its  backward  position.  The  inland  tracts  are  now  the  chief  haunt  of  the 
savage  race  of  the  Oriental  negro,  called  here  in  different  districts  Dayak,  Idaan,  Maroot, 
&c.  The  Malays  and  other  tribes,  who  have  occupied  generally  the  coasts  and  navigable 
rivers,  describe  these  their  inland  neighbours  in  the  darkest  colours.  They  are  represented 
as  considering  a  man  unfit  for  matrimonv  or  any  important  ffanction  of  life,  till  he  has  imbmed 
his  hands  in  Uie  blood  of  at  least  one  fellow-creature ;  as  so  devoted  to  human  aicrifice,  that 
a  number  even  of  the  poorer  class  will  club  together  to  purchase  the  cheapest  vamn  they  can 
find,  and  offer  him  as  a  victim ;  that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their  enemiea,  drink  their 
blood,  use  their  bones  and  skulls  as  ornaments,  and  even  as  monev.  Through  hollow 
wooden  tubes  they  blow  poisoned  arrows,  the  wound  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  domestic  animals,  and  carry  on 
some  trade ;  and  a  tribe  called  Biajoos  are  active  navigators,  roaming  fiom  shore  to  shore, 
amid  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropic.  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  the  Malays  of  ezaffgeratiiig 
the  offences  of  these  poor  savo/i^os,  whose  enmity  they  have  justly  incurred  by  drivmg  them 
into  the  interior,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  catching  uid  selling  them  aa  slaves. 

The  local  features  of  this  island,  witli  the  exception  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
already  described,  do  not  require  very  detailed  notice.  Borneo,  or  Boumu,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which,  during  its  greatness,  gave  name  to  tlie  whole  island,  is  built  upon  piles  on 
the  swampy  banks  of  a  large  river ;  canals  run  through  its  streets,  and  the  communication 
from  house  to  house  is  partly  by  boats.  It  has  much  declined,  and  is  said  to  contain  las 
than  3000  houses,  and  only  10,000,  or  12,000  inhabitants.  Succadana,  a  great  commercial 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast,  was,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  subverted  by  an 
Arab  named  Abdul  Rachman,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him,  founded 
Pontiana.  This  place,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  now  the  most  flourishing  in  the  island*  and 
its  population,  therefore,  is  probably  under-rated  by  M.  Balbi  at  3000.  In  the  soothcni 
quarter,  the  tnule  centres  chiefly  in  Banjermassin,  a  port  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitanti^ 
capital  of  a  kingdom  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  interior,  the 
chief  states  are  Matan,  the  most  central  district,  which  once  assumed  the  title  of  empire, 
and  held  Succadana  and  a  great  part  of  the  western  coast ;  but  tlie  sovereicfn  is  now  em- 
fined  to  his  inland  possessions.  Sambas  and  Mompava ;  celebrated,  especially  the  last,  fv 
gold  mines  worked  by  Chinese,  who  form  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Montradock,  its  capitil. 

The  Sooloo,  called  by  some  the  Suluk  Islands,  ofi*the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  and  closely 
connected  with  it,  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number, 
the  great  Sooloo  being  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
is  estimated  at  almut  300,0(J0.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy,  fat  wfai^ 
their  situation,  on  ono  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  arorda  ample 
facilities.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Friend  of  India^  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  this  ** Allien 
of  the  Kast*^  From  :^00  to  4(X)  vessels,  whose  crews  amount  to  10,000,  are  continually 
issuing  fbrth  on  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign,  who  draws  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  Yet  the  same  people  are 
animated  by  an  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which,  in  one  direction  they  seek  to  destroy,  bat 
in  another  cherish  and  protect  it.  The  vessel  which,  encountered  in  the  open  aem,  would 
have  been  instantly  seized,  plundered,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves,  from  the  instant  it  hu 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Sooloo,  enjoys  perfect  security.  We  presume,  though  our  authority 
does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  proof  of  being  bound  to  or  from  this  destination  will  place  die 
vessel  in  safety.  The  banks  of  pe^irls  already  noticed,  and  the  supplying  of  China  with  tri* 
pang  and  birds*-nests,  afford  scope  to  a  consi(Ierable  traffic. 

Singapore  (Jif][.  746.),  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  islands  now.describedv 
may  now  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  aouthem 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  straits  bearing  that 
name.  It  was  founded  only  in  1S19  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  a  position  so  happy  that  all 
the  commercial  tribes  of  those  seas  immediately  made  it  their  emporium.  In  1834,  its  popu- 
lation amountfvl  to  10,68:);  in  18:)0,  to  16,6.14;  and  in  1833,  to  20,978;  of  whom  119  were 
Kiiroprnns,  7,131  Malays.  8,517  Chinese,  with  Arabs,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Bugis,  &c.  About 
5(KM)  Chiiiosc  arrive  annually  by  the  junks;  of  whom  1000  remain,  the  others  disperse 
ainonfr  th«^  nMicrhlx)nrin(r  settlcnionts.  The  Bugis  with  their  proas  arrive  not  only  fioa 
their  own  but  tho  neighbouring  islands.  Their  number  is  about  200  annually  frooi  the 
west  Cftast  of  Bornt^o,  from  the  (>ast  coast,  and  Celebf?s ;  from  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Sumbawa. 
The  inipr)rtri  in  1h27  and  lf<28  amounted  to  l,4r)8,(N)0/.,  and  the  ex|X)rts  to  1,387.0001 
The  amount  is  said  to  have  since  nearly  doubled.     The  articles  dealt  in  are  all  those  of 
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TI)o  Jlniuccas,  or  Spire  Ixlnmlji,  derivn  their  ercat  cclchrit]'  ftom  pralucing  the  prccioiis 
CMnirKxIilii'H  of  <:I(>vck,  niilnif^  bikI  miicr',  which  have  bprn  already  ilpscribed.  In  olhur 
TmpixU  thf^y  pn<iipnt  few  uhjocts  of  much  i[itf>rei)L  Gilolo,  the  lar^ext,  broken,  like  Celeheo, 
into  a  rhiiiti-r  of  peiiinsiilix.  preivntii  the  uHual  upectaclc  of  b  riidH'  prapic  |rovemed  by  a 
numbi>r  of  turbulent  c)iieftaint>.  Ceram  in  nearly  similar,  except  that  Ihe  j>rMtcr  part  u 
uniler  Ihe  jtimrT  uf  n  ninplr  nittan.  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  wlir>  take  vjet^mus  mcasureif 
to  clieck  llie  diKpofition  to  piracy  anton^  the  nalivex.  Small  itilsnile,  contitniouii  to  thetc 
Ifreat  ones  orcnpy,  in  thin  RToup,  (he  most  cnnHpiciiouR  place.  Tematf  and  Tidore,  off  the 
wc«tem  coast  uf  (iihilo,  the  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  twenty-one  miles  in  circuit,  have 
KlwayH  held  a  mrt  ofiHititical  wiprcjoacy.  The  early  Kuropean  navi^toni  tbund  llicra  con- 
tendin^r  fur  the  (•overcijrnty  which  tliry  rtill  hold  over  the  Brealer  pul  of  Gilolo,  thouf^h  in 
euburdinalinn  to  tlic  Dutch.  Amboyna,  an  island  near  Ceiun,  Ihirty-two  miles  long  and 
twelve  Lnmd,  is  dirtinirnixheil  as  thcchief«eIl]enientoftheDutch,  and  the  only  place  where, 
till  lately,  they  jiermitteil  the  clove  to  be  teorcd.  They  have  divided  it  into  cantons,  where 
this  prcci'HiH  splct!  in  ciiltivsted,  under  the  superintendence  of  native  chiefii,  who  are  re^pon- 
■ible  for  dfliverinj;  the  whole  to  the  povemment  The  town  of  Amboyna  is  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  iityle,  anil  containn  a  population  of  about  7090.  Fort  Victoria,  built  by  the  Por- 
tu^eM?,  Mill  ili-fendn  it.  The  ten  smoli  Banda  islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Neiia, 
Pulo  Ay,  and  Ijantotir.  are  diinin|nii'4)ed  by  the  ^rrowth  of  nutmcir,  raised  under  the  «me 
exchuiive  i^steni.  .NaMoti.  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  ffovemor,  ii  a  small  town,  with  lOWl 
inhabitantit,  nn  the  inland  ot'Nein. 

Tlie  Iliilippines  form  an  extensive  (rrmip  of  two  larifc  and  nine  smaller  islands,  situated 
U  the  niirth-eaiJtfm  extremity  ot'  tlte  Archipetafra  Pew  countries  arc  more  Ikvoured  aa  to 
soil  and  climati-.  TIiikij;!)  placed  hut  Utile  north  of  the  eiguatur,  tJie  height  of  the  mountaiiM, 
and  the  ocean  bri-i-zem  prcivrve  tlieni  ftom  Kuflerinf;  under  any  severe  or  Bcorchin)^  heat. 
TTie  niniiiture  derived  from  their  expij-Lire  to  the  vapours  of  the  Pacific  i«  aocncwhat  exces- 
sive; yet,  c'lmbined  with  th<-  heat,  it  produce:*  a  moat  luxuriant  vcur^tatiai.  Still  theM 
islands  are  mlher  rich  in  the  flnplc  tropical  pmluctions,  rice,  sugar,  Ilc.,  than  in  tboss 
aroinatics  liir  which  some  of  the  other  iHlandf  are  cclcbiated. 

AmonfT  Ihe  natives  tlu^re  arc  a  considerable  number  of  the  negro  race ;  yet,  long  befiire 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  these  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Bisayana,  a 
branch  of  the  brown  orienlal  race.  These  cultivatnl  the  fcround  with  considerable  dili- 
gence, and  had  raiiicd  themwlvcs  above  the  completely  savage  state ;  yet  the^  had  not,  like 
the  oUier  islanders,  received  colonies,  or  imported  any  hi^h  civilintion  from  the  great 
Asiatic  kin|];domii.  The  most  improved  tribe  were  the  Tagalas,  inhabitinfr  the  sea-eaast  of 
Lu^on,  who  constnicled  and  navigated  vetuels  of  some  magnitude  with  coosideimble  skill, 
and  had  a  language  which  was  considered  classical  throughout  the  islands. 

The  Spaninnls  early  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and,  if  we  except  the  Engltrfi 
expedition  of  176*2,  poaseaiod  them  without  intciTU]^ion  from  any  of  the  other  European 
powers.  This  people,  who  labour  under  severe  reproach  as  to  ^e  management  of  their 
other  colonies,  seem  to  have  deserved  less  blame  here.  They  imposed,  indeed,  on  the 
natives  a  heavy  poll  tax,  but  did  not  cramp  their  industi^ ;  and  ihe  miMionories  aaiiduonslf 
communicated  to  them,  altmg  with  the  true  religion,  a  tmcture  (rf'  European  aria  and  kww- 
Icdf^e.    Hence  Mr.  Cnwfiird  conceives  that,  while  in  all  the  others  the  cfaaiacter  at  the 


ives  lias  been  deteriorated,  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  decidedly  impnived  by  Eoro* 
pcan  inlercuurNc.  They  look  anns,  acconlingly,  in  defence  of  these  masten,  when  attack- 
ed by  anotlier  power.  Tlic  foreign  trade,  however,  was  subjected  to  those  jealous  restrio- 
tions  imposnl  liy  the  prevailing  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  limited  to  a  single  galleon, 
dexpalrhi-d  annually  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco.  NotwitbstandinK  the  circumstance  of  tbert 
being  only  one,  yet  the  mystery  and  the  splendid  ideaa  attachid  to  the  very  word  gaUstn , 
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difiused  an  im|)re88ion  that  Manilla  was  a  place  of  immense  wetlth;  and  the  BHtiik 
expedition  which  captured  it  in  1762  imposed  a  contribution  of  1,000,0001.  sterling,  which  the 
city  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  When  exact  information  was  obtained  of  its  commercid 
transactions,  they  proved  to  be  very  limited.  They  have  materially  incmaed  since  the 
Spanish  revolution,  which,  loosening  the  ties  with  the  mother  ooontry,  threw  open  the  tnde 
to  other  nations,  and  the  monopoly  has  never  since  been  re-established.  In  1827,  the  ex- 
ports in  indigo,  sugar,  tripang,  birds*-nests,  sharks'-skins,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  rice,  dried  flerii, 
pepper,  mats,  cloths,  d:.c.  amounted  to  938,000  dollars,  with  110,000  in  treasure ;  the  im- 
ports, to  937,000  dollars,  with  156,000  in  treasure.  The  trade  appeals,  by  Mr.  M*Cal]och*s 
statements,  to  have  since  increased  nearly  one-half,  though  it  is  stiU  very  inferior  to  the 
vast  capacities  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  local  features,  the  island  of  Lu^on  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  hifh 
mountains,  among  which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  vicini^; 
and  violent  shocks  of  eartliquake  have  been  felt  at  Manilla  and  in  cthta  quarters,  Tba 
city  is  built  at  the  moutli  of  a  fine  river,  on  a  noble  bay,  and  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward is  a  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  a 
noble  bridge,  are  the  war  town  and  the  trade  town ;  the  latter  much  the  larger,  but  the 
former  better  built,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  some  handsome  edifices,  uid  churches 
richly  decorated.  The  population  has  been  very  variouslv  estimated,  chiefljr  because  some 
do  and  others  do  not  include  its  extensive  suburbs.  M.  Balbi  thinks  that  with  these  it  may 
contain  140,0(X)  people,  which  would  make  it  the  greatest  city  in  the  Archipelaga  Min- 
danao, a  large  bland,  300  miles  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  whose  chief  aettl^ 
ment,  Samboangan,  is  used  only  as  a  place  of  banishment  On  the  eastern  side  is  the  laife 
kingdom  of  Mindanao ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes,  among  whom  20,000  are 
Mahometans,  and  61,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations  will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a  fine 
island,  but  little  known,  and  respecting  which  w^e  need  not  refute  the  report  of  the  eariy 
navigators,  that  its  inhabitants  had  tails.  We  may  mention,  also,  Samar,  where  the  mi*- 
sionaries  have  made  pretty  extensive  conversions;  Zebu,  which  derives  a  dark  celebrity 
from  the  death  of  Magellan ;  Panay,  Marinduque,  Negroe,  Mesbate,  Bohol,  and  Leyie. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  AFRICA. 

Africa,  a  spacious  continent,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to  the 
cients,  composes  a  peninsula  about  4320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  4140  i 
breadth  from  east  to  west.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pyramid,  at  the  southern  extremity 
diminishing  almost  to  a  point ;  so  that  it  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  sides.  Its  west- 
ern coast,  by  far  the  most  extensive,  laces  the  Atlantic,  which  on  the  other  side  is  boonde^ 
at  several  thousand  miles*  distance,  by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  east,  Afiiea 
looks  upon  the  southern  Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  has  for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries  Hindostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelsfo^ 
and  New  Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  firom  Asia 
by  the  Red  Sc^a.  Both  these  gulfs  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits,  at  whi^ 
Africa  conies  ahnost  in  contact  with  the  opposite  continents ;  but  it  is  at  their  interior  ei* 
tremities  that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only  sixty  miles  in  breadth^ 
which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Africa,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  favoured  portion  of  the  globe. 
Its  prcvailini^  aspect  is  nide,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  c^  desert,  which  else- 
whoro  is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  widely  extend- 
ed surtacp.  ]i.»un(llrss  plains,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  denrived 
of  all  tiio  inoistufp  nores8ar>'  to  cover  them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tossed  by  the 
winds,  and  \vhirlin<r  in  eddies  thnnigh  the  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the 
travollor,  in  his  UMiothoncd  route  through  Uiese  trackless  wilds.  The  watered  and  cultivat- 
ed districts  conriist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  deeert  ie 
begirt.    The  l>ost  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  Uiat  which  borders  the 
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ilon^^  the  MeditemneaD,  and  stretches  for  50  or  100  miles  inland.  The  famous  range  of 
mountains  called  Atlas,  which  ancient  fiible  represented  as  supporting  the  heavens,  with 
numerous  chains  branching  from  it  across  the  continent,  diffuses  moisture  and  fertility  over 
■ands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unproductive.  Then  follows  the  immense 
ocean  of  desert,  nearly  3000  miles  in  length,  and  KNM)  in  breadth,  reaching  acrotw  the 
whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  from  nortii  to  south,  between  lat  U)°  and  30°.  The 
sterility  of  the  scene  is  onlv  interrupted  by  a  narrow  line,  of  not  above  half  a  mile,  formed 
by  the  course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia,  and  by  a  few  islands,  or,  as  they  arc  termed,  oases, 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste.  These  spots,  affording  springs, 
Terdure,  and  a  few  dates,  support  a  scanty  population ;  but  are  chiefly  valuable  as  affording 
places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  caravans.  The  traveller  who  has  crossed  this  dreary 
interval  is  cheerefl  by  the  view  of  a  long  line  of  territory  exhibiting  a  different  and  much 
more  smiling  aspect  liofly  ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  cross  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  almost  unbroken  girdle 
round  it.  Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  sought  under  tlie  name  of 
the  Niger.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  else  overspread  nearly 
nil  Africa ;  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  fertilise  extensive  regions,  which  are  covered 
with  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  with  nations  that  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
civilisation.  A  great  part  of  this  tract  has  been  recently  explored,  tliough  much  still  re- 
mnins  for  discovery ;  but  farther  south,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  space  of  40°  of  lat,  has  never  been  trodden  by  any  European.  The  dis- 
tricts on  tlic  east  coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  more  those  on  the  west. 
Tbey  present  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  nortliern  Africa ;  profusely  watered  by 
great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products;  in  others  inundated  and 
swampy,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  Some  late  observers,  however,  in 
tnvelling  inland  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  vast  expanses  of  desert,  reported 
nlniost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent  Lastly,  the  southern  angle 
presents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Pacific  broad  table  rocks  and  high  rude  plains,  covered, 
however,  in  many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSBCT.  1.  and  2. — Geology  and  Botany. 

The  Geology  and  Botany  of  a  continent  so  extensive  and  varied  as  Africa  can  only  be 
treated  with  advantage  under  its  respective  regions. 

SuBsiGCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  this  vast  peninsula  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Asia ;  while  its 
northern  provinces,  as  we  have  already  seen,  present  us  witli  many  of  the  European  animals. 
As  we  recede,  however,  from  such  regions  as  border  upon  these  two  continents,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  African  Zoology  become  apparent,  and  show  us  the  necessity  of  treating  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Physical  Geography.  That  Nature  has  been  &r  less  prolifk, 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  variety  of  her  forms,  in  tliis  continent,  than  in  any  other  of 
equal  extent,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  its  peculiar  formation.  Vast  deserts,  e(|ual  in 
extent  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  European  sovereigns,  intersect  this  con- 
tinent in  various  directions,  affording  neither  "green  herb  or  limpid  stream,**  nor  even  the 
bare  sustenance  necessary  to  life  for  either  man  or  beast  These  deserts  are  indeed  depopu- 
lated ;  they  are  only  paraed  by  the  wandering  savages,  or  occasionally  visited  by  migratory 
troops  of  quadnipeds.  The  fecundity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  generally  equal :  hence, 
on  tne  western  and  southern  coasts,  bordering  the  line  of  the  great  virgin  forests,  numeroos 
animals  of  the  largest  dimensions  become  abundant,  the  air  resounds  with  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  innumerable  insects  are  sporting  on  the  flowers. 

In  giving  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  African  zoology,  it  appears  natural  to  arrange  our 
observations  under  three  heads :  considering,  first.  Northern  Africa,  which  includes  that 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  washed  at  its  confines  bf 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea;  secondly,  Tropical  Africa;  and  thirdly,  Southern 

Afnca. 

The  Zoological  features  of  Northern  Africa,  so  far  as  regards  its  ornithology,  have  been 
already  dwelt  upon ;  and  in  this  department  a  much  greater  approach  is  made  towards  the 
European  Fauna  than  in  any  other.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  are  eminently  distinct  The 
Lion  is  occasionally  seen.  Ilyenas  are  not  uncommon;  but  the  Jackalls  stated  to  inhabit 
these  parts  are  unknown  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A  few  species  of 
Antelope  range  over  the  arid  tracts  of  Harbary,  and  are  probtbljr  peculiar  to  this  side  of  the 
great  sandy  ocean ;  while  several  quadrupeds  of  Western  Asia  appear  to  pnopagate  and 
extend  their  range  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  nortbeni  Qirdfe 
(Canielopardalis  antiquorum  8w,\  which,  fian  very  recent  resctrches,  we  now  oonnder  as 
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unquestionably  a  diatinct  specica  from  that  of  Sojthern  Africa,  whoae  load  seeitia  to  nodar 
him  nearly  indepenilcnt  of  herbe^,  liaa  recently  been  found  towuda  Nubia  by  that  entn- 

CiainK  and  able  oaturelist  M.  Ruppcll.    The  few  genera  of  birdi  which  occur  is  the  Bu- 
ry stales  are  neither  remarkable  for  their  beauty  nor  their  ab^larity ;  nor  doea  the  Ttant 
of  northern  Africa,  in  general,  poaseas  h>  much  interest  as  miebt  be  imajpned. 

The  Great  Desert  forms  a  natural  and  marked  separation  between  the  Dorthem  and  the 
tropical  Fauna,  although  we  may  include  in  tlie  latter  SenepLl,  and  the  whole  nnge  of  tkkl 
thickly  wooded  coast  extending  towards  Guinea.  The  pestilential  nature  of  the  elimatcto 
the  European  con*ititution  opposes  an  inininnnuntabic  barrier  to  the  inveatigSition  of  thCM 
countries,  no  less  liian  to  the  cstablislmient  of  maritime  colonies:  hence,  a  few  ^eauiB|p 
that  have  been  ninJe  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  more  industrious  attrition  of  the  nenchlo 
the  productbns  of  Senegal,  comprise  the  scanty  mntiiriaU  upon  which  our  knowkdga  at 
present  rcsCs.  Of  all  thoao  ardent  but  ill-fated  travellera,  who  have  sunk  beneath  the  psi- 
sonous  atmosphere  of  this  accursed  country,  the  name  of  Bowdich  will  long  be  reraemboad 
with  peculiar  regret  by  the  naturalist;  as  being-  the  only  one  whose  previoua  studies  lad 
acquirements  had  peculiarly  Rtted  him  for  reaping  that  Itarvest  of  unknown  fbmis  with  which 
nature  has  filled  the  rast  and  mtermmablc  forests  which  belt  the  coasts  of  Western  Afttca. 
In  these  impenetrable  recesses  live  the  Chimpanzees,  the  largest  of  apes,  representing  Iht 
Orang  (Hang  of  India;  troops  of  large  balloons  ond  monkeys,  of  unknown  species,  togethet 
with  numbers  of  those  ferocious  and  ruminating  animals  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  tbc 
African  continent.     Nor  arc  the  binla  less  remarkable.     That  eingulai  bird,  unique  in  ib 

Knus,  the  Prionops  plumatua,  or  Ground  Shrike  (__fi/f.  749.)  whose  behead  ia  tufted  with  a 
ee  thick  mass  of  bristly  feathers,  appeals  peculiar  to  Senegal,  wher«  it  is  by  no  mMOi 
From  the  same  region  we  receive  numerous  little  sun-birds  (Ctiwifris  Cuv.)  of 
si  superb  plumage,  many  species  of  Drongo  tifarikes,  with  Orioles,  Rollen^  fanlaikd 
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Graklca  (J^mprodWTti) ;  and  other  richly  coloured  birds.  Towards  Sierra  Leone  ths  mi- 
thological  features  of  Central  Africa  become  more  prominent.  The  rare  and  lovely  PUnttm- 
eaters  {Mutophagidcc)  iieem  restricted  lo  these  unhealthy  regicsis,  from  whence  also  we 
derive  the  Guinea  fowl ;  while  those  curious  birds  the  bristle-necked  Thrushes,  fbrmiiw  the 
genus  Trirhophoriu  {fig.  7.^0.),  arc  almost  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Guinea  and  Siena 
Leone.  Serpents  of  gigantic  size  are  mentioned  by  travellers ;  and  tremendoua  croccdileB 
swarm  in  llic  rivers.    Tlic  Insects  are  no  lees  numerous ;  and,  by  the  ardnoui  laboon  ef 
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Hmesthman,  wlin  immorlaliMMl  his  name  by  disrovering  the  wondrrful  pconom]*  of  the 
While  Ant,  wp  know  more  of  thi»  deparlmeiit  ut'  West  AfriRin  wioliijry  thiui  ol'  Briy  other. 
AmoDf!  hiiiximlri  ot'  Bperiot  <li^iivcml  by  thi!<  traveller  near  Siirm  licone,  not  one  haia  yet 
been  lituml  in  the  Bamn  panilli'l  of  latitude  cither  of  Asin  or  America.  The  conchology 
of  Seiii'i.'al  was  meet  ably  explored  by  Adanxon  durinfT  1749-5:) ;  hin  work  beinj;  the  last,  or 
ratliiT  tlie  only  one  ot'  any  authority,  on  this  bntneh  of  .African  ziK)lii<;y,  It  appenra  that  the 
Mftriiie  Trstucea  are  in  inticli  variety  and  in  ^rent  prutiiiinn;  alrikinirly  contnuiting  in  this 
reipocl  with  thi>  oppotiite  coaHtH  of  America:  tJip  genera,  however,  do  not  differ  from  tliow 
of  tlic  Inihan  (>eean.  altJiouKh  niuet  of  the  species  are  perfectly  di^inel.  Tlie  fiali,  and  iJie 
rest  of  the  invertebratcd  marine  unimalis  are  as  little  known  as  if  Ihcy  were  not  In  exist- 
ence. Such  Ih  s  smntnary  statement  of  the  insienilicant  knowledife  we  yet  posM^ss  of  the 
Zoology  of  Central  nrul  VVi-stem  Africn;  yet,  trivial  an  it  is,  we  sec  enough  to  convince  us 
how  di^tinet  are  jU  rlmracteristiei',  when  compared  with  either  tliat  of  the  northern  or  the 
■oothem  divi:'i<iii.  B'-yunii  Sirrra  l,eone,tlip  whiile  of  that  retrion  which  intervenes  between 
Guii)'>a  and  the  tKxinilarii-s  iif  the  i'ape  of  Uond  Hope  is  nearly  as  perfect  a  terra  incognita 
to  tlie  niliiraliHt  bh  it  iH  to  the  irpc^frajiluT. 

The  '/niilony  iif  Mduthern  Africa  toriiis  the  third  division  of  our  subject.  Its  northern 
extent  may  be  trailed  to  the  Ikrtheiit  point,  in  thnt  direction,  yet  reached  by  Kuropenn  travel- 
leni.  At  the  beoil  of  thesi-  we  must  place  Mr.  Burchcll ;  not  only  us  being  the  one  whose 
iPtHiarcheii  luive  bnnii  pushed  lar  beyond  all  othcni,  but  whose  freneral  Kicnlitic  knowlede« 
pve  bim  superior  Hlvanttgi-ii.  Tlie  general  Kilubrity  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  fiu;ili- 
lies  which  ilM  Inns  siibjecliiin  to  Kuropcen  powers  has  thus  ;riven  to  travellerti,  rcndera  our 
knowledfre  of  itii  nnimaU  and  plimts  much  more  perfect  than  would  ulherwise  have  been  the 
etsc;  and  the  names  of  Hparnnann,  Le  Vaillant^and  Lichtenslcin  are  ftmiliar  to  the  natur- 
alist, OS  the  chief  of  tlinsi?  fiireiifnerK  who  have  eluciilatcd  this  portion  of  Afriran  natural 
hintury.  The  imwt  strikiiif.'  pcculiiirity,  iniipi-d,  of  the  whole  continent  ie  eminently  dis- 
ptayeit  in  the  HUtheni  divtKiiin.  where  the  variety  of  (pudrupeflH  is  truly  surprising,  while 
the  VDHi  herds  into  which  tliey  cun^re^^te,  but  fur  the  attestation  of  travellers,  would  be 
•j^-^  almost  incredible.     Klepliantx,  Rliinuceruws 


browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage  affi>rded  by 
the  heaths  attd  eimrsc  grmv,  or  on  the  thin 
tiJiage  of  tlie  Mimosa  treea;  while  the  huge 
Hippopotamus,  peculiar  alone  tu  AlVica,  (&. 
Tf)!.),  is  still  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers.  I,ioni<,  Hyenas,  Jackals,  and 
some  other  ferocious  qiiBdrii|>L-ds,  are  dis- 
persed throughuiit  tlie  oountir,  but  fortu- 
nately are  not  very  frei[uenl.  The  birds  are 
more  interesting  tlian  beautiful  or  elegant. 
The  rapacious  nrilcr  presents  us  with  many 
this  part  of  the  world :  many  of  the  Shrike*  are 


Vultures,  and  several  Faleons  peculi 
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richly  cdoared ;  the  beautiful  Paradise  Fly-catcher  {fig,  752.)  is  not  uncommon,  and  several 

others  equally  remarkable  for  thehr  kn|p  tail- 
feathers,  have  been  noticed  by  Le  Yaillant 
Hombills  of  various  species,  and  of  a  laife 
size,  abound  in  Southern  Africa ;  yet  the  Flu- 
rots  are  confined  to  one  species.  But  the  most 
remarkable  birds  are  the  Honey-goidcs  (iriiaae 
economy  we  shall  subsequently  notice),  and 
the  Weavers,  which  live  in  vast  repaUiei 

under  one  commoil  roof    The  Sun-birds  are  very  splendid,  and  present  a  refolgenee  cf 

plumage  surpassed  only  by  the  Humming-birds  of  the  New  World.    Reptiles  are  not  yoy 

numerous,  but  Insects  according  to  Barrow  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  wooded  diatrictft 

The  other  classes  of  Zoology  have  been  much  neglected.  ^ 
The  mammiferous  groups  of  Africa  have  been  arranged,  by  modem  ssrstematists,  under  the 

foUowin^r  genera  and  sub-genera.  Many  are  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  others  (♦)  — ♦— ^ 

to  Asiatic  India.    Those  of  Madagascar  are  thus  designated  (f). 


Paradise  Fly-catcher. 


Aimiadb.  JjMt. 

Trofladytet  O«30^ 
Cohilxa  AL 
CcnopithertH  iU. 
CervooebiM*  Oifff. 
CyawKcpbalui*  A^f. 

BabooM, 
ftpio*  Cmv. 


LtmiMridm.    Lmutn. 

Lidnnohii  IU.  t 
Lramr /tt.t 
Otolicnoi  ni. 
Chdminjn  Cw.  t 
yufmt%liai%idm.  BaU. 
PteropoB*  Briu.  t 
Nrcleri*  Gtoff. 
Rniaolo|ihus 
TiphoBCNM  Omff. 


CnrMonwflnCi 
Centcon  IU.  t 
MMTTHcelidM  H.  8m. 
Ratellus*  Cut. 
PutoriiH  Cuv. 
Lutn  Jurt. 
Me«akMh  10. 
Vivfira 

RhjjaeaAia. 


Protclct  /(.  Gteff. 
Hjratt  Juti. 
Otuiaftran. 
Anrioola* 
Myoxia* 
Dipw 

BalhTeifus  IU. 
IVdrta 
Oryctempm  iZI 


Stynz. 


Oryx  H.  am. 
GMtlla*  a.  8m. 


Antanpe*  JSr  Am. 
Redan  H.  8m. 


gr 


The  Ornithological  groups  of  Africa,  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  furnish  the  followinff 
Ifenera  and  sub-genera,  many  of  which  occur  (generally  with  some  modification  of  stroctiira) 
m  Southern  India,  and  are  designated  thus  (*). 


fUlqrmi*  ff«e.    Cnb«ater. 
MtHdpels*  Cuv.    Flfcateber. 
Edolitw*  Cun.    Droago. 
TrichophonH*  Ttm.    Hairmck. 
MaUcoontui  Sw.    Binh  Shrike. 
l'rioao|»  KictZ.    Orouod  Shrike. 
CcMaprm*  Cuv.    CaleqpUbreatdMr. 
Drjmoica  Sw.    Wvblcr. 
Miatmjx  Swaint.    LoagcUw. 
CerthiUnda  Sw.    Creeper  Laik. 
BncbooTX  Sw.    KhortcUw. 
FloMoi  Cm.    Weaver. 
KvplMlai  AM.    SUkwcaver 


VUoa  Cuv.    WfaknrBJrd. 

Amadina*  8w.    Tinch. 

Eitretda*  Sw.    Finch. 

DilophiM  Ftni.    DoablecTML 

Lamprolamis  Ttm.    Grakle. 

Bupftua  L.    Bceieater. 

CoilmL.    Cdv. 

?ognmaitIU.    TmthbUL 

Mcco*  L.    Barbut. 

GwcolaplM  Btaek.    Creqndptctar.    Ithrth 

ZooTil  315.) 
Leptonmu*  Kiol  t 
Indicator  yitiL    Hoorjr  Otiide. 


Ccalreiwi»/a 
CofTtteiz/B. 


LarkCaEkeoh 


Bhc««*£.    HofBliilL 
CiaajrrU*  C?iM.    Sw-Uid. 
Pmrnuafal*  L. 
Vinan*  CMl 
KwUa£.    Ciui. 
Onn(b*AL    QhIL 
Smtblol.    OMri~ 


Sect.  III. — Historical  View  of  Africa, 

Africa,  bold,  rude,  and  perilous  to  the  traveller,  has  always  been  held  in  the  other  quaiten 
of  the  globe  as  a  region  of  wonders,  which  only  the  most  daring  enterprise  durst  attempt  to 
explore.  The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tracts  on  £e  Mediterranean,  containing 
the  once  flourishing  regions  and  states  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Gyrene ;  but  whenever  tiMj 
reached  their  southern  limit,  they  saw  nothing  but  boundless  sands  scorched  by  the  intenaeH 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancients  drew  the  early  hypothesis  cf  a  torrid 
zone,  within  whose  limits  it  was  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to  exist  Historians  men- 
tion several  attempts  to  penetrate  it,  which  had  the  most  disastrous  issue.  The  fini  wen 
orompted  by  views  of  conquest  Cambyses,  after  subduing  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  crata  tbt 
Nubian  desert  into  Ethiopia.  He  soon,  however,  experienced  a  failure  of  means  for  the  wu^ 
port  of  his  army.  Elated  with  victory,  and  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  he  refused  to  retreat; 
and  the  troops,  after  killing  all  their  cattle,  and  then  feeding  on  such  scanty  herbage  m 
the  ground  afforded,  came  at  last  to  the  region  of  pure  sand,  on  which  was  seen  neilfacr 
shrub  nor  blade  of  grass.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  Uiey  began  to  devour  each  other;  mad 
at  length  Cambyses,  struck  with  honor,  renounced  his  enterpnse.  Another  expedition,  sent 
against  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  never  returned  nor  was  heard  of,  and  was  believed  to  l^ve  been 
buried  entire  in  that  vast  ocean  of  sand.  These  examples  struck  the  world  with  temr,  and 
prevented  all  further  attempts,  till  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  darinsof  Alexander  impelled 
him  to  seek  a  divine  character  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  march  was  aooopi- 
plished,  but  not  without  dreadful  sufferings  and  extreme  peril  on  the  part  of  the  army,  and 
the  danger  of  perishing  before  they  reached  the  verdant  groves  and  flowing  rivulet  which 
enclosed  that  cclebrat^  temple. 

If  the  mightiest  monarchs  were  thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
these  awful  solitudes,  it  was  not  likely  that  private  adventurers  should  be  mace  fiotanate. 
Yet  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  penetrate  into  what  is  unknown  and  mysteriooi  seenM  early 
to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  individuals.  Herodotus  gives  the  narrative  or 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  some  young  Nasamonians  of  distinction,  inhabitanta  of  a 


ritory  occupying  part  of  the  modem  Tripoli.  They  described  themselves  as  paMUur  anO" 
cessiyely  through  cultivated  tracts,  then  through  a  region  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  andketlj 
aniving  at  the  great  desert  of  sand.  Having  reached  one  of  its  verdant  oases,  and  bq^ 
to  pluck  the  fruit  which  was  growing  on  the  trees,  they  were  surprised  by  a  puty  of  little 
black  men,  who  took  them  prisonori*,  and  convoyed  them  to  a  city  far  in  the  interior,  tie- 
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versed  by  a  river  flowing  from  west  to  east  These  particulars  seem  strongly  to  point  at 
central  Africa  and  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

The  Romans,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  established 
their  empire  over  Northern  Afirica,  would  doubtless  be  impelled  both  by  ambition  and  curi- 
osity to  make  some  enquiry  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  Their  expeditions,  however,  having 
gained  for  them  no  extension  of  power,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history.  There  occurs 
only  in  Ptolemy  an  incidental  notice  that  a  detachment  under  Septimius  Flaccus,  and  an- 
other under  Julius  Maternus,  had  reached  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  after  successive 
marches  of  three  and  of  four  months ;  and  the  latter  called  the  region  Agysimba :  but  what 
they  saw  and  what  they  found  there  is  nowhere  reported. 

The  efforts  made  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Afi'ican  continent  formed  the  grandest  object 
of  ancient  maritime  enterprise.  The  voyages,  therefore,  undertaken  with  ihtX  view,  liave 
been  a  leading  feature  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  details  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  (p.  18 — 30.).  To  the  same  part  we  must  refer  for  the  sube^uent  settle- 
ments formed  by  tJie  Arabs,  and  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  modem  times  to  explore 
the  interior  of  this  continent,  and  the  course  of  its  great  rivers  (p.  63.).  The  chequered 
series  of  success  and  disaster  by  which  this  career  has  been  marked,  composes  the  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  modem  discovery  (p.  74 — 5.).  The  successive  efibrta 
made  by  the  African  Association,  by  Parke,  Homemann,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander, 
have  at  length  lifted  up,  from  a  great  portion  of  this  continent,  the  mysterious  veil  by  which 
it  had  80  long  been  covered. 

Sect.  IV. — Social  and  Political  State  of  Africa. 

The  political  constitutions  of  Africa  are  rade,  and  in  general  despotic.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of^aristocratic  chiefs,  not 
oy  any  well-re^lat^  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Africa,  however,  is  divided  into 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  political  system  can  only  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering each  in  detail. 

Sect.  V. — Indttstry  and  Commerce  in  Africa, 

The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  Africa,  are  performed  generally  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost  throughout,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent ;  and  some  fine  fabrics,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  orna- 
ments, are  very  widely  diffused. 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and  across  its 
oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly  astonishing  with  what 
facility  these  companies  now  make  their  way  to  the  remotest  interior  of  the  continent,  in 
defiance  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuperable.  By  these  inmiense  jour- 
neys, they  procure  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory;  but  the  importance  of  Uiese 
articles  is  merged  in  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always  been  the 
main  theatre.  Other  parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  for  supplying  tlieir  demand  for  slaves.  Whoever,  throughout  AMcti, 
has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  sure  to  find  purcha^rs  who  will 
give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East  Some  are  condemned  to  slavery 
under  a  criminal  codo,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a  study  to  multiply  the  number  of 
such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  thb  lucrative  manner ;  others  are  captives  taken 
in  war ;  but  a  larore  proportion  are  procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditions,  undertaken 
even  by  the  most  civilized  states  against  neighbours  whom,  with  little  reason,  they  account 
more  barbarous  than  themselves.  The  number  thus  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to  fill  the 
harems  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20,000.  These,  however,  serve  merely  as 
domestic  slaves ;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  mildly 
treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  tlie  western  shores  of  Afirica^  are 
carried  off  by  the  polished  people  of  modem  Europe.  After  suffering  through  the  passage 
under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which  prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  are 
sold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  object  is,  under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the 
utmost  possihlo  amount  of  labour.  It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
slave  trade,  WO,0(M)  were  annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  were  heard  ;  Britain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerfiil,  anid  it  occasioned 
many  years  of  debate,  signalised  by  the  long  labours  of  Wiiberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other 
friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried  the  bill  for  the  final  abolition  of 
the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British  colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony 
for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  this  trade.  America  and  France  afterwards  followed  the 
example ;  and  thus  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  Guinea  has  been  in  a  great 
meaFure  prevented ;  though  the  numbers  still  procured  from  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  but  little  diminished. 

This  vast  continent  is  almost  universally  in  a  state  of  barbarism :  yet  in  ancient  times  its 
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northern  states  rivalled  Europe  in  civilisation.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  when  in  their  glorr, 
ranked  amonjr  the  most  civilised  and  opulent  Htates  then  existing.  Even  after  the  fint 
ravages  of  tlie  Saracens,  Icamin^r  and  science  distinguished  the  splendid  coiirtfl  entabliifbed 
in  the  west  of  Barbary.  The  continued  influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy  miperatition,  aad 
the  separation  caused  by  it  from  all  Uie  refined  modem  nationi,  have  induceci  among  thiew 
states  a  general  relapse  into  barbarism.  The  population  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a 
large  view,  be  divided  into  Moors  and  Negroes.  The  Moors,  including  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Arab  invaders,  and  those  whom  conquest  and  religion  have  asBimilated  with 
them,  fill  all  northern  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert  They  reach  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 
and  the  Niger,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  they 
mingle  and  alternate  on  the  opposite  sides,  where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  hold 
the  chief  sway.  The  Moors  are  a  rough  roving  race,  keeping  numerous  herds,  chiefly  of 
camels,  with  which  they  perform  immense  journeys  through  the  most  desolate  tracts,  and 
across  the  greatest  brcadtli  of  the  continent  Africa  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  literatore 
she  possesses ;  at  leaM,  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read  or  write  who  have  not  learned  fram 
them.  The  Moors,  how(>vor,  at  least  all  that  scour  tlie  desert,  are  a  race  peculiarly  ununi- 
able.  A  fiirious  bigotry,  joined  to  tlie  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christum  name,  renden 
them  mortal  foes  to  every  European  traveller  who  falls  into  their  power.  The  Negroes  oo 
tlie  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments,  are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  ho^ 
pitable.  Like  all  barbarous  nations,  tlmy  are  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies ;  but 
their  domestic  interrourso  is  friendly,  and  they  receive  with  kindness  the  unprotected 
stranger.  They  are  led  away  with  fantastic  sui)erHtitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal,  dzc; 
but  these  errors  never  impel  them  to  hate  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  c^posite 
belief  Their  external  aspect  is  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour,  flat  naBe, 
thick  lips,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.  The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  but  have  not  the  least  of  the  Negro  colour  or  aspect 

Sett.  VI. — The  African  iMngtuigeg. 

A  general  view  of  the  African  languages  may  here  be  most  advantageously  introduced. 
For  this  and  the  two  remaining  divisions,  a  summary  notice  may  suffioe,  as  most  of  the 
idioms  included  in  them  are  as  yet  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  an  ethnographical  claaiH 
fication  equally  defmite  with  those  of  Asia  and  Europe.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
since  few  if  any  of  the  nations  properly  belonging  to  those  divisions  can  be  said  to 


a  literature.     Indeed,  what  native  people  south  of  the  equator  can  be  said  to  have  acoki> 
vated  language  ? 

The  African  languages  hitherto  known  maybe  classed  in  five  branches: — ^1.  Thekfr 
guages  of  the  region  of  the  Nile.  2.  Those  of  the  region  of  Atlas.  3.  The  languagci 
of  maritime  Nigritia.  4.  Those  of  South  Africa.  5.  Those  of  the  Soudan,  ormterior 
Nigritia. 

1.  The  languages  of  the  reffion  of  the  Nile  may  be  classed  in  the  following  maimer,  of 
course  exclu<ling  tliose  spok(>n  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Shemitic  femily,  as  the  Afa 
nians,  who  speak  the  (iheez,  the  Amhara,  and  other  idioms  of  the  Abyssinian  branch; 
the  Turks,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin : — ^The  Egyptian  family,  including  the  ancient 


and  the  modem  F'gyptian,  or  Coptic.     The  Nubian  fiimily.     The  Troglodytic  funUy.  '  At 
^nkali.   The  Chillouk.    The  Dizzela.    The  Tacazzc-Shangalla.   The  Cheret^i 


Shiho-Dankali. 

The  Ajrow-l)amo.    The  Gafkte.    The  Gunigue. 

2.  The  languages  of  the  reffion  of  Atlas^  including  the  Amazigh,  Ertana,  Tibboi  CheUook. 
and  Guanche. 

3.  The  languages  of  Maritimr  yiirritia.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all  the  ]a» 
guages  spoken  in  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  and  in  Guinea.  The  Ibl- 
h)wing  are  the  principal  in  tJiis  group: — 1.  The  Foulah.  2.  The  Mandingo  ftmily.  9L 
The  Wolof,  or  lolof,  with  various  others.  4.  The  Ashantec  &mily.  5.  The  DagwninfaL 
6.  The  Ardrah  family.     7.  The  Kaylee  family. 

4.  The  languages  of  South  Africa,  amidst  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  that  still  enreloBe 
them,  may  he  classod  in  tlie  ^)llowing  families : — 1.  The  Congo  family.  2.  The  Cam 
family.  3.  TIk*  Hottentot  family.  4.  The  Monomotapa.  5.  Gallas;  besides  some  inde- 
pendont  langua<?es,  as  the  Somauli,  and  the  Mohenemougi. 

5.  The  prinri]ml  languag(«s  of  Interior  Nigritia,  or  the  Soudan,  are,  the  Tombactoo,  tha 
llaoussa,  the  Mandara,  the  Darfiir,  the  Wassanah,  the  Mahee,  and  the  Eyeos,  or  Eya 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EGYPT. 

The  whole  north-eastem  part  of  Africa  consists  of  a  mighty  expanse  of  desert  sand, 
extending  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  each  direction.  The  chains  of  arid  and  rocky 
mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  give  only  a  more  rugged  and  dreary  character  to  this  im- 
mense waste.  One  vast  feature  alone  breaks  its  terrible  monotony.  From  the  high  chains 
of  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  still  loflier  Mountains  of  the  Moon  that  traverse  central  AfricEt 
descend  numerous  and  ample  streams,  which,  long  before  entering  Egypt,  unite  in  forming 
the  Nile,  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude.  Although  the  Nile,  in  its  wnole  progress  tlirough 
this  desert,  does  not  receive  the  accession  of  a  single  rivulet,  it  brings  so  vast  an  origuiud 
store  as  enables  it  to  reach  and  pour  a  mighty  stream  into  the  Mediterranean.  For  many 
hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  confined  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  is 
merely  bordered  by  a  brilliant  belt  of  fertility,  the  sandy  waste  stretching  indefinitely  on 
both  sides:  this  is  Nubia.  Aller  traversing  the  barrier  of  the  cataracts,  it  passes  through  a 
broader  valley  between  mountains  of  some  height,  and  on  its  banks  are  many  shaded  or 
inundated  tracts,  which  yield  products  of  considerable  value:  this  is  Upper  Egypt.  Elmerging 
from  these  mountains,  the  Nile  enters  a  flat  and  extensive  plain,  where  it  separates,  and  by 
two  great  and  divided  streams,  with  various  intersecting  branches,  enters  the  Mediterranean: 
this  is  Lower  Egypt.  In  this  last  part  of  its  course,  Uie  Nile  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
district  which  it  intersects,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  central  Africa, 
overflows  it  entirely.  The'waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  attain  their 
greatest  height  in  September,  and  subside  as  gradually  as  they  rise,  and  within  about  an 
equal  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  the  fertilising  alluvial  deposit,  collected 
during  so  lenjjthened  a  course,  becomes  the  most  productive  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  limited  extent,  and  the  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  borders,  has 
always  maintained  a  numerous  population. 

Thus  Egypt  exists  solely  by  the  Nile,  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  The  encir-r 
cling  desolation  is  only  broken,  to  the  west  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  one  large  valley  called 
Fayoum,  into  which  the  mountains  open ;  and  by  several  oases,  or  cultivated  spots,  which 
at  wide  distances  break  the  uniform  waste  of  sand. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

I!gypt,  consisting  entirely  of  the  Nile,  its  branches,  and  its  banks,  must  be  measored  in 
length  by  the  course  of  that  great  river.  The  coast  which,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  unites 
the  mouths  of  the  two  great  branches,  may  be  fixed  about  the  parallel  of  31®  90' ;  whife 
Syene,  beyond  whose  cataracts  Nubia  begins,  is  in  24°  5'.  This  gives  an  extent  of  7°  25', 
or  about  520  miles  directly  north  and  south,  and  the  distance  is  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
bending  of  the  river ;  Syene  being  about  two  degrees  east  of  Rosetta,  and  one  east  of 
Damietta.  The  breadth  is  much  more  vague.  The  sea-coast  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Delta  from  Alexandria  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  will  measure  upwards  of  15D 
miles ;  but  in  ascending  to  Cairo,  not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  cnltivatejl 
tract  tapers  almost  to  a  point ;  and  through  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  seldom  exceeds  tbb 
breadth  of  four  or  five  miles.  Beyond  this  space,  the  country  passes,  by  insensible  yet  rapid 
gradations,  into  wild  wastes,  the  domain  of  wandering  Arabs.  Egypt  has  always  claimed 
as  her  own  those  rocky  and  sandy  tracts,  about  100  mdes  in  breadth,  which  stretch  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  Although,  however,  she  anciently  formed  a  caravan  roate  across 
them  to  the  great  sea-port  of  Berenice,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  bring  it  into  a  civilized  and  cultivated  form.  On  the  west  the  transition  has  been  stitl 
more  abrupt,  into  the  pathless  tracts  of  central  Africa ;  for  even  the  oases,  strong  in  the 
surrounding  desolation,  have  seldom  owned  any  permanent  subjection  to  the  po^er  which 
ruled  over  Egypt.  The  boundaries,  like  its  dimensions,  are  very  undecid^.  The  positiop 
of  this  country  is,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both  central  and  insulated.  It  is  placed  amidst 
others  which  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  history,  yet  is  separated  from  each  of 
them  by  broad  expanses  of  sea  and  desert  On  the  north  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  AdiJi 
Greece,  allowing'  it:^  vessels,  by  an  easy  navigation,  to  reach  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  of  Italy.  To  the  east  the  Red  Sea  separates  it  from  Arabia,  except  at  thb 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  beyond  which  are  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  with  which 
Egypt  has  always  maintained  the  most  impoi^tant  political  relations.  To  the  south  is  Nubit, 
with  all  those  wide  tracts  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Ethiopia. 
Notwithstanding  its  proximity  and  close  intercourse,  the  thinness  of  its  population,  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  have  prevented  that  region  from  ever  being  fiilly  conquered  or  incor- 
porated with  Eirypt.  On  the  west,  Egypt  is  separated  fit)m  Barbary  by  immense  wastes  of 
tnirkless  dohjort^,  which  prevent  every  approach  to  national  union.  Caravans,  indeed,  by 
indefatigable  activity,  have  formed  a  route  across  it;  but  an  army  has  never  entered  it  with* 
out  encountering  the  most  overwhelming  disasters. 
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Sktt.  II. — NaluTol  OeograjAf. 
ScBBECT.  1. — Geology. 
In  Upper  Egypt,  three  geological  regions  can  be  distinguiahed ; 

1.  The  moat  southern,  the  granite  region ;  which  extenSa  &om  Pbilc  Ihrougb  the  catanct 
diatrict  to  Syene.  It  affords,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some  other  crystalline  primi- 
tive rocks.  The  finest  granites  and  efenites  are  red  and  highly  cryBtallised ;  and  remark- 
able for  their  durability  and  the  fine  polish  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  ColoaHl 
statues,  pillars,  obelislu,  and  even  whole  temples,  are  constructed  of  these  beautifiil  rock*. 
It  is  said  that  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  also  that  of  Mycerinua,  were  origtnallj  caaed 
with  slabs  of  grmiite, 

2.  The  most  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends  acsne  dsya'joaniey  Booth  of  Thebon 
This  limestone  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  building  material.  The  catacmha  of  Thebaa 
are  situated  m  this  limestone. 

3.  The  third,  or  sandstone  region,  lies  between  the  two  former,  and  extends  trom  Syena 
nra-thwards  1o  Esne.  This  sandstone  is  by  some  authors  referred  to  the  gr^  or  sandstone 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  paving-stone  of  Paris ;  by  others  lo  the  molasae  of  Switzerland ;  hot 
all  are  agreed  in  considering  it  as  a  comparatively  recent  depoeil,  Ita  coloure  are  white, 
gray,  and  yellow ;  it  is  very  soil  and  easily  worked,  and  the  buildings  CfHUtmcted  of  it  would 
probably  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a  coloared 
varnish.  The  great  temples,  and  many  pillars  and  obelisks,  arecrf'tlua  sandstone,  but  itdoM 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  building  private  houses. 

4  The  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  north  of  the  iime8t<Mie,  that  is,  the  Delta  region,  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  alluvium  deposited  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

SussECT.  2. — Botany  of  Egypt,  NuMa,  and  Barbary. 

We  shall,  with  Mirbcl,  consider  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  Southern  Tnnsitioo 
Zoie,  already  spoken  of:  the  Mediterranean  dividing  it  fiom  the  Northern  Zone. 

From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  nothing  but  deserts,  intetsperaed  with 

Many  of  the  springs  aflbrd  only  brackish  water,  and  the  rivers  and  torrents  rarely  rach 
the  nea ;  being  absorbed  by  the  sands  or  dried  np  by  the  heaL  The  Nile  ia  the  only  navi- 
gaUe  river ;  and  the  alluvial  soil  which  its  periodical  overflowing  deposits  on  the  ahM«a  and 
over  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  hills  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  some  provinces 
of  Pezzan,  and  the  western  part  of  Barbary,  which  ia  intersected  by  the  range  of  Bfonnt 
Atlas  and  its  ramifications,  are  almost  the  only  productive  parts,  and  their  fertility  is  tnilj 
astonishing. 

The  winter  temperature  of  the  coasts  feUa  as  low  as  +  7.5°  Reaum.  at  AlexatMiria,  Ro- 
■etta,  and  Damictta;  but,  in  general,  it  oscillates  between  +  13  and  18°.  At  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  the  climate  of  the  plains  is  scorching  at  all  seasons.  Still  it  aoroetiinea  hap- 
pens in  winter,  that  the  violent  northerly  winds  do  aink  tke  temperature  for  a  very  short 
period  to  4-  6°,  +  5°,  and  even  •+  2°,  and  zero,  in  latitudes  adjoining  the  tronica. 

At  Cairo  (lat.  30°  2')    the  mean    annual   temperature  is  +22.4°;  uat  of  winter, 
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+  14.7°;  infiprmfr,  +23.1°;  in  Bummcr,  +29.5°;  in  autumn,  +21.9=:  in  Uie  hoUM 
month,  +  29.£l°;  in  ihc  cuMcBt,  +  1;J.4°. 

At  Alpicni  (kt  36°  W)  tlie  annual  mean  b  +  2L1° ;  in  winter,  +  16.4° ;  in  naag, 
+  18.7° ;  in  Biimmcr,  +  26.8° ;  in  autumn,  +  23.5° :  in  the  hotteat  month,  +  28.3° ;  lo  ibe 
ColdcHt,  + 1:).4°. 

Westward  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  Bgypt.  a  spacious  valley,  bounded  by  mountum  ud 
deserts.  At  tlie  period  of  the  frrcatest  heats,  the  tiavellcr  who  for  the  fitBt  time  viiits  lUt 
countif,  whicli  is  bo  celebrated  tiir  its  tbilility,  feels  great  surprtse :  bia  dimppcHnted  gitatm 
only  rest  on  a  vast  plain,  cticlusud  by  whitiiili  and  naked  mountains,  and  aprinkM  witka 
''      '  '  witJierr:!  herbs.     At  the  summer  solstice,  the  swelling  of   the  Nile  cam- 


menccD,  and  about  the  autumnal  equinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  aa  to  reaeinUe  m.  mtt 
lake,  above  tlic  watcra  of  which  appear,  here  and  there,  Dote  trees,  Figa,  Acaciaa,  WillovK 
Tomarii^kii,  &c.  At  the  approach  of  llie  ivinter  soliitLcc,  the  wateia  f[r>duidly  retire,  an! 
vegetation  occupicn,  in  Bucccnion,  the  «pots  that  become  dry.  Upcn  Ihia  damp  and  mnddj 
soil,  Bplenilid  harvests  rise,  whicli  liavc  cubt  nothing  more  than  casting  the  aeed  on  tM 
ftrouna.  All  kinda  of  gnin  ore  ripe  before  the  month  of  May,  when  returning  beat  dectnji 
the  verdure.  By  the  close  of  December,  or  the  beginnb^cd' January,  the  trees  are  ■tripoad 
of  their  foliage;  rearcelyajl  the  old  leaves  being  detached,  when  the  new  onea  are  expaoMd. 
Tlie  exhalution*  llmt  rise  tVom  llic  Medilermncan  fall  again  in  rain  on  the  shore ;  while  ii 
the  interior,  the  hliowers  are  few  and  light.  The  clouds  which  arc  driven  by  t]ie  aortk 
wind  towaids  tlie  high  inountaiiiB  uf  Africa,  aiwl  are  dissolved  in  the  flaming  atntoapbere  ti 
Upper  Kffypt,  pass  away  uiiptrreeit'cd :  nothing  dims  the  clcamcES  of  the  sky.  "  W  hat  wiD 
you  «ay,"  so  writes  lluitiwliiuist  to  Linnvus,  "  when  I  lell  you  that  there  are  trees  trhkb 
liave  existed  here  for  (KM)  years,  on  which  not  six  ounces  of  water  have  ever  raJlen."  Tht 
country  would  be  uninhabitable  during  summer,  if  tlie  HcarbreeRe,  accompanied  by  abua- 
dant  dews,  did  not  moderate  the  heat  of  tlie  atmosphere.  The  traveller  may  wunder  Sr 
many  doys  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubis,  Libya,  and  Fezzan,  and  the  nortfacm  paittf 
Bornou,  without  fmding  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  smalleFt  trace  of  vegetation.  TIte  sod  ■ 
Gometimes  tbnned  of  pebbles  and  gravel ;  but  odencr  of  a  calcareous  shilling  sand,  coated 
with  saline  cSloreflcencc.  On  its  surface  ate  shells,  marine  sponges,  and  petrified  Irunb 
of  trees ;  ail  attceting  tlic  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe.  At  intervala,  ridges  of  calcai» 
ouB  mountains,  i[ui(e  destitute  of  vegetable  soil,  cut  up  the  arid  plaina  in  diflercnt  ditcctioBL 
Some  of  the  ilistricLn  which  arc  during  winter  bedewed  with  rain,  produce,  at  that  siasiii.  ■ 
vegetation  which  suffices  tbr  tlic  nourishment  of  numciouB  flocks ;  but  so  soon  aa  the  giMl 
heals  return,  every  appearance  of  verdure  is  lost  How,  indeed,  can  vegetation  resist  an 
atmosphere,  of  wliich  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  +  50°?  The  low  spota,  and  tkl 
beds  of  the  torrents  where  liumidity  lingers  longest,  produce  some  shrubs  and  undei-ahid^ 
as  the  Tamarisks  {TamnTix  gallica,  africana,  and  orientiitit),  the  Caper  planti  atMBe  Cu- 
sias.  Acacias,  Mimosas,  &c.  The  saline  soils  again  present  ^e  harder  ana  thonij  wptcim^ 
Salsolaa,  Traganum,  Calligonum ;  and  mtt- 
culcnt  plants  with  thick  uid  fleahy  lea?«^ 
as  Salicomias,  the  McaembTjanthemi^ 
copticum,  crystallinum  (Jig.  754.),  aai 
binonim;  the  organization  of  the  hlUr 
permitting  tlicm  tu  retain  in  their  mfaMuiee 
an  abundant  portion  of  moistnre,  even  dol- 
ing the  period  of  the  greatest  drougk. 
Those  plants  arc  cropped  by  the  csncL 
that  pattern  of  humble  aial  patient  endH^ 
ranee.  lAstly,  the  oases,  which  nt 
moistened  by  springi  of  living  water,  lihs 
MtniubrfuibciiiuinCiTMiiinuni.  fertile  islands  in  an  ocean  of  Mtid,  prodnc* 

the  Date,  the  Douin  (CVurj/'era  thebmitmi, 
which  grows  rh  liir  as  tlie  coaFia  of  tlie  Bight  of  Benin,  tlie  Acacia  veto,  and  other  ^wmtt 
of  the  same  genus,  aino  ttfliirding  gum ;  wiQi  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Conifcne,  which  many 
travellers  Iihvi<  tnkcn  lor  the  yew,  but  whicli  is  probably  a  species  of  Juniper  or  Thuja, 
The  Omnge,  C'ilrcm,  Bnimnii,  Olivf,  I'oniegianate,  I'each,  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  Kxe, 
Wheat,  lt:irli<y,  &-c.,  lire  ciiltivntnl  in  them  pputs. 

F^lirypt  dImi  uniiluci'^  tlie  (;iirisL's llwrn  (.Zisyphnt  Spina  Ckritti)  the  Chaste  tree  (Vilrx 
Aiiton  rattun),  Sulvodoni  pcrEira,  (he  Olnnnder  (.NVrium  Ol'-anJer),  and  other  woody  A^ 
ciepiudrH-.  thi'  Sycanium  Fig  (fVriri  Syramoruii) ;  Acacia  giimmileta,  nilotica,  lanweiaaa, 
I.ehhi'ck.  alhithi,  Scjal.  hetemcarpa,  Benegalf^Kix ;  Itlimosa  llabbas,  or  M.  potyacantha ;  the 
I'rii-kly  Fiir  {('arttm  tfpiinfia),  &c.  [ii  Hiinc  of  Ihe  gardens  at  Cairo  giav,-  the  Weepi^f 
AVillriw  (Suli,r  biifn/limifii),  S.  e^ptiaca  and  siihiti'rrata,  the  White  and  BIsck  PoplarK  the 
<'rpm<i>,  till-  ('iir]>iu  FtKtiila,  Anona  Miiiamon,  Ihf  Tamarind,  &c.,  with  the  Eunn«i  Rhl 
which  iiiily  ntlnini^  llie  height  of  a  shrub.  Formerly  the  sacred  Bean  of  India  (A 
ipFciosum  Willd.,  Cyaimit  Ntlumbo  Smitli)  displayed  its  broad  foliage  ai  '      "      ' 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Nile:  it  hu  now  disappeared  Representations  of  it  still  exist  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  monumenla.  Can  this  level;  plant,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  East 
Indies,  have  been  an  exotic  in  Egypt,  and  only  preserved  there  hy  cultivation  1  This  is  very 
probable. 

The  mountains  of  small  clevntion  in  Cyrenaica  produce  abundantly  the  Cnrob  tree,  thii 
Olive,  Myrtle,  Lentisk,  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  tree,  and  Juniperus  phtpnicea:  their  sum- 
mits are  clothed  with  thick  forests  of  a  Thuja,  which  is  doubtless  FVesnella  Foutanesii 
(_Thuja  articulala  Dcsf.)  Oaks,  which  are  so  abundant  upon  Mount  Atlas,  the  Date  and 
Prickly  Fig,  are  wanting  here. 

The  Atlas  nwunlains,  whose  hifthest  summits  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  according  to  Mir- 
bet,  11,400  feet  according  to  recent  travellers,  consist  of  two  parallel  chains  running  eart 
and  west,  between  lal.  28°  and  .'t:)''.  Thpy  divide  Barbary  from  the  great  desert  of  Sahai*. 
The  range  nearest  the  coast,  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes  and  frequent  showers,  is  covered 
with  forests,  'The  other,  lyinp  towards  the  desert,  is  dry  and  nearly  barren.  Some  largo 
intermediate  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  Btrcams,  are  sur- 
prisingly fertile.  In  summer,  the  air  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  in  the  southern  districts,  that 
the  inhabitants  quit  their  dwellings  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palm  trees. 

Though  the  plains  of  tlie  northern  parts  be  generally  sandy,  they  display  great  richnett 
of  vegetation  wherever  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  humidity.  Winter  is  to  them  the 
season  of  verdure ;  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the  open  country,  as  they  do  in  our  climate 
at  the  return  of  spring.  But  when  the  sun  drawa  near  the  tropic,  raiji  ceases,  the  rivera 
dry  up,  the  atmosphere  becomes  scorching,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  aod 
every  plant  is  burnt  up  under  foot 

The  forests  of  Barbary  occupy  the  higher  ranges  of  Mount  Alias.  They  are  chiefly 
formed  of  the  Cork  tree  and  Ilei,  Quercus  obtecta,  pseudo-suber,  coccifera,  pseudo-cocct- 
fera,  &c. ;  ttie  Q.  Rillota,  of  which  the  agreeably  lasted  acorns  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (_l'iniit  lialepemit),  Fresnella  Fontanesii,  Juniperus  phicnicca  and  lycia,  aod 
the  Cypress.  M.  Desfontaines,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  work  on  tha 
vegetation  of  the  states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  has  rarely  seen  the  Common  Oak  {Quercut 
Rohur),  the  Alder  or  the  Poplar,  and  Ash.  The  valleys  and  low  hills  are  fringed  wi£i 
Wild  Olives,  Pislaehio  trees  (PUtacliia  Terebinlhut,  P.  vera  and  allanlica),  with  the  Ar- 
butus, the  Shrubby  Jasmine,  the  Bay  tree,  the  Myrtle,  Rhus  pcntaphyllum,  Coriaria,  aod 
other  species,  with  Zizvphua  l«tos,  and  Spina  Christi,  with  the  Chaste  tree,  the  Viburnum 
TinuR,  Qpyris  alba,  Celtis  australis,  Sic.     The  streams  are  bordered  with  Tamarisks;  T. 

SiUica,  germanica,  and  africana;  Salix  tridentata,  pedicellata.  and  monandia;  with  tha 
leander,  &c.  The  Palmetto  (('Aanufropt  kumilU)  abounds  on  all  (ho  uncultivated  emi- 
nences; Pimis  Pinea  and  PinnMcr  grow  on  some  parts  of  the  coast;  while  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (/',  halepenrh)  .skirt  the  boundaries  of  the  kingilom  of  Algiers. 

The  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa,  of  which  2100  to  2200  species  are  now  known,  difleni 
little  from  that  of  the  nortliern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  344  woody 
plants,  that  is,  uhout  2H4  slinibs  and  60  trees,  which  Northern  Africa  possesses,  about  IQO 
are  peculiar  to  the  country ;  16  to  18  are  part  of  tlie  equatorial  Flora ;  the  others,  that  is^ 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  have  been  remarked  in  Southern  Europe  or  in  the 
Levant,  before  or  nfler  M.  Dcsfuntaines's  expedition  into  Barbary;  and  among  these  are 
reckoned  Ihirty-nlne  Irecs  of  loAy  or  middling  stature.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  phmts  are 
also  common  to  Kunipo  or  tlie  Iievant.  They  are  certainly  mingled  with  a  great  many 
African  species ;  but  the  latter  have  almost  all  their  generic  types  in  the  Flora  of  Europe. 

In  Rnc,  there  are  no  less  than  half  the  species,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous,  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  or  Wcslcrn  Barbary,  llmt  also  grow  in  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  belonging 
to  tlie  Transition  Zone. 

The  <'onili.'rB>  and  Amrntnceie  contribute  twenty-four  trees  to  Northern  AiVica ;  the  Legn- 
■"'"'--^,  eleven;  the  Terebinthacea;,  five  or  six;  the  Roaacea;,  four  or  five,  &c.     The  Rici- 
nus  (fig,  755.),  or  Castor-oil  plant,  which  only  appeals  a  tall  herb 
in  the  South  o(  Europe,  grows  to  a  tree  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  of  Irees  and  ohrubs  to  the  annual,  biennial,  and 
[tercnnial  plants  is  about  one  to  six. 

That  of  perennial  lo  annual  and  biennial  plants  is  seven  to  nineu 
Here  the  proportion  is  increasing,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  tha 
zone  it  is  decreasing.  This  anomaly  is,  perhaps,  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality,  and  would  probably  disappear  if  we  knew  all 
the  herbaceous  plants  of  Mount  Atlas;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
llint,  on  mountains,  the  number  of  perennial  greatly  exceeds  that 
Cm  Of  oil  flini,  pf  annual  plants. 

The  plants  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Oudney,  from  Tripoli  to  Mounouk,  are,  witn  Ok 
exception  of  a  few  Fpr^Jes,  identical  with  those  of  Baitary. 
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Of  all  the  coast  provinces  of  Africa,  Lower  Egypt  possesses  the  larifest  muiiber  of  equa- 
torial plants ;  which  must  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabia,  bat  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Nile,  whose  waters,  descending  from  a  country  very  near  the  equator,  nece^ 
sarily  waft,  along  with  the  valuable  mud  tluit  they  deposit,  a  great  number  of  seeds,  many 
of  which  grow  and  propagate  themselves  under  the.  burning  sky  of  Egypt 

Of  f^pt,  Forskal,  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  botany  of  that  region,  says,  that  it  haslittl* 
in  common  with  other  countries.  "  All  that  is  seen  in  it  excites  admiratico,  whether  the 
works  of  men  or  of  nature.  Lofty  mountains  are  unknown  there,  and  alpine  productioni  are 
consequently  banished.  The  absence  of  woods  excludes  a  vast  number  of  nowen ;  nor  do 
those  plants  flourish  which  properly  belong  to  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  of  the  northern 
regions  forbids  the  growth  of  tender  exotics.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  them  with 
unwonted  heat  The  same  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  which  &vour  native  planti^ 
banish  foreign  ones.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  cannot  subsist  without  rain,  without  the  vapour 
of  springs,  rivers,  or  marshes,  without  the  cool  shades  of  mountains  and  woods.  They  an 
not  all  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  heat  by  the  periodical  refreshment  of  the  noctoxnal 
dew.  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  Egypt  seeds  of  other  climes  quickly  perish ;  HP^ 
plants  coming  from  a  dry  soil  ill  endure  the  inundation  and  marshy  state  of  other  pKrtu  The 
plants  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  by  a  peculiar  vegetative  economy.  Their  texture  is  loose, 
and,  as  it  were,  plethoric ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  in  continualhr  distended 
veins.  The  widely  opened  mouths  of  the  vessels  receive  the  copuNis  dews;  and  the  leuTOi 
perform  the  functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is  excited ;  and  tho 
moist  roots  enable  them  to  endure  the  summer  sun,  and  to  pass  fixnn  the  extreme  diouglit  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three-months'  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted  order  of  things  that 
prevails  here,  covers  the  Egyptian  fields  in  winter  with  verdure  and  blossom,  while  the  plsals 
of  Europe  are  undergoing  a  state  of  repose.  Sandy  deserts,  destitute  of  moisture,  manUto 
the  vegetation  of  Central  Africa,  and  prevent  its  extending  to  Europe.  Seeds,  too,  which 
drop  accidentally  on  the  earth,  ana  are  subsequently  covered  by  the  sediment  of  the  river,  sie 
never  likely  to  be  developed.  This  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  entomology  oi  Egypt  is  so 
poor.  The  eggs  and  chrysalides  of  insects  are  smothered  by  the  stagnant  waters ;  some  few 
fiunilies  retire  to  the  trees  and  loflier  shrubs;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these  shelterins; 
spots  to  protect  them  from  the  scorohtng  atmosphere.  In  like  manner,  tlie  biidi^  which 
inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  avoid  these  exposed  and  thirsty  fields.*' 

The  northern  plants,  therefore,  most  of  woich  belong  to  mountains  or  lakes,  are  entirely 
absent  A  few  only,  scattered,  and  changed  in  appearance,  show  themselves  as  stzangeia. 
Egypt  arms  with  thorns  the  Colutea  and  the  Carduus ;  while  Sweden  points  the  leaves  dT 
the  Juniper  and  Fir.  The  one  abounds  with  Dates  and  Sycamore  trees ;  the  other  with 
Willow-grounds.  The  Nile  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  reeds ;  Sweden  maintains  an  I'Hl'ft— 
race  of  Carices.  The  entire  absence  of  Fungi,  in  the  moist  soil  of  Egypt,  is  remsrknUe ; 
Mosses  and  Lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  exotic. 

The  plants  of  Egypt  may,  therefore,  be  distributed  into  two  classes ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  water. 

The  irriguous  or  cultivated  plants,  all  of  which  are  exotic,  owe  their  intiodnctioii  end 
propagation  to  human  industry.  The  number  of  firuit  trees  by  no  means  answers  to  the 
culture  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  most  flourishing  of  these  ^re,  the  Date  and  Sycsmon; 
which,  perhaps,  have  the  greatest  power  of  sending  meir  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  in  qoest 
of  latent  moisture.  The  spontaneous  plants  belonging  to  this  division  are  seen  either  user 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile ;  or  they  occupy  the  edges  of  fields 
and  gardens  which  are  artificially  irrigated. 

Every  region,  almost  every  province,  has  its  peculiar  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  pUnti 
spontaneously  thrive,  being  particularly  favoured  by  the  soU.  The  peninsula  Ra»et4in  k 
distinguished  from  the  shore  of  Alexandria  by  eminences,  fields,  fig  plantations^  Ahm^ 
salines,  and  a  variety  of  shady  open  places.  Thus,  plants  of  very  di&rent  kinds  are  col- 
lected in  a  small  space,  each  having  appropriated  to  itself  its  own  fit  habitatioo.  Whet  is 
still  better,  in  this  place  the  botanist  may  pursue  his  researches  with  security ;  the  attustion 
defending  him  from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  The  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  joins  it  to 
the  land  is  occupied  by  dwellings ;  the  rest  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Anhs  srs  efimid 
either  to  croes  the  water  or  to  go  through  the  city. 

Of  noxious  and  useless  plante,  there  are  either  none,  or  they  «re  very  few,  and  occupf 
remote  spots ;  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious ;  Uie  unceasinf^  cultivation  of  the  more  Ten 
able  plants  entirely  excluding  the  weeds.  To  the  conveniently  situated  lands  no  rest  is 
allowed ;  as  crop  after  crop  is  carried  away,  the  ground  is  turned  up  with  the  ploogh,  till 
every  weed  is  extirpated,  and  the  thick  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants  choke  the  Isit  stiag- 
gling  native  of  the  soil.  Should  any  remain,  in  a  field  not  immediately  sowed,  they  &il  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  heat 

The  desert  plants,  again,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  former  class;  being  distingnisbed 
by  their  poor  and  parched  growth,  which  almost  seems  to  beneak  one*s  compassion.  Even 
the  dreariest  spots  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  fifty  species  hsTi^g  Hand 
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their  abode  there,  uid  afibrdiog  t  maintenance,  tiung-h  of  the  slenderest  and  coanest  kind, 
to  the  flocks  of  the  wanderiog-  Bedouina.  These  plants  aeera  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  which  supports  them,  being  BTid  and  crustaceouB;  their  hollow  leaves,  however,  oAen 
retain  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dews  and  winter  clouds,  which  periodically  call  thera  into 
life.  They  are  growing  till  the  end  of  March,  and  disseminate  their  seeds  during  April  and 
May ;  but  before  the  summer  solstice  arrives,  they  are  almost  all  withered. 

The  Date  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation;  the  trees  are  planted  at  intemls  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  alter  six  j^ears  they  bear  Iniit  When  they  are  young  and  tender,  it  is 
customary  to  cover  Iheoi  with  mats,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  Ibnn  themselves  into  a 
trunk ;  every  year  two  rows  of  boughs  are  cut  off  round  the  tree,  so  that  their  sge  is  easily 
computed. 

But  of  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a  few,  for  which  that  country  is  rendered  remarkable,  uuOl 
be  here  noticed;  and  among  them  none  is  more  worthy  than  Ihe  Papyrus  (_fig.  756.),  com- 
monly called  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Egypt;  because;  though  apparently  of  rare 
-,sj>  occurrence  in  that  country,  it  was  there  first  employed  in  making 

paper.  It  is  the  ittunfot  of  Theophrastus  and  of  Dioscorides ;  Papy- 
rus of  Pliny,  and  Bera  of  the  Egyptians;  in  Syria,  Babier  (whence 
'  e  words  Papyrus  and  Paper};  Cyperua  Papyrus  of  IJn- 
d  P.  anliquorum  of  Link.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  inmats 
of  the  stoves  of  our  country ;  where,  if  the  roots  be  kept  constantly 
moist,  it  flourishes,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  The  main  stem,  antw 
rounded  at  the  base  by  a  few  short  leaves,  is  bluntly  triangular, 
and  attains  a  height  often  or  twelve  feet,  bearing  a  lai^  compound 
umbel  of  slender,  feathery,  gracefully  recurved,  and  very  numemw 
flower-stalks,  with  inconspicuous  bloseoms.  It  is  trom  the  delicate 
and  white  pith  which  fills  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  thb  fins 
plant,  that  the  ancients  prepared  their  paper.  To  accomplish  tbis^ 
after  having  removed  the  epidermis,  they  cut  the  spongy  part  into 
thin  slices,  which  they  steeped  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  or  into 
water  slightly  imbuea  with  gum ;  after  which,  two  layera  tveia 
PipriuL  placed  one  above  another,  lakmg  care  to  arrange  them  in  contrarjr 

directions,  that  is,  alternately  breadthwise  and  lengthwise,  many  layers  being  often  required 
to  make  one  sheet  of  paper.  Then  [he  article  was  dried,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure, 
and  finally  smoatheit  with  a  tooth,  or  a  piece  of  polished  ivory.  On  this  kind  of  paper,  most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  were  inscribed;  especially  those  which  have  b«en  brou^t  to 
light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Other  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  paper  from  the  Papyrus  are 
8  good  deal  at  variance  with  what  is  above  given,  and  with  wlut  we  know  of  Ihe  structure 
of  the  plant  in  question ;  which  is  by  no  means  composed  of  layers,  hut  is  sn  uniform  raaa 
of  very  cellular  pith,  covered  by  the  epidermis.  Thus,  accordmg  to  Theophrastus,  "  For 
making  paper,  the  stoutest  stems  of  the  Papyrus  were  selected ;  the  thin  layers  were  divided, 
the  central  ones  being  the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  esteemed.  After  these  were  spread  out, 
and  the  irregularities  reduced,  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  sotnewluit  partakes  o( 
the  nature  of  paste,  was  sprinkled  over  them  ;  msny  leaves  being  requisite  to  form  oae  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  common,  after  pressing  Ihem,  to  beat  them  with  a  mallet,  lo  dry  and  pdiA 
them;  all  these  preparutions  being  essential,  before  the  paper  would  bear  writing;  and  for 
such  as  wna  destined  to  keep  a  long  time,  the  precaution  of  rubbing  it  with  cedar  oil,  which 
imparted  to  it  the  incorruptible  nature  of  that  tree,  was  also  adoptal."  This  account  is,  in 
all  probability,  3|ip1icablc  to  the  paper  of  the  ancients  made  from  trees  inhabiting  marshy 
situations,  such  as  the  Willow,  Poplar,  Sij:. 

The  sacred  Jj^tus  of  Egypt  is  a  plant  that  has  elicited  much  controversy,  and  it  does 

appear  tliat,  in  different  and  even  the  same  countries,  the  inhabitants  called  very  disimilar 

plants  by  the  name  of  Lotus.     According  to  Shaw,  in  the  plate  that  represents  the  mosaic 

pavement  at   Pneneste,  relating  to  some  of  the 

bt/V'*'""^  ti  '''^  animals  and  plants  of  Egypt  and   Ethiopia  (and 

^^^y^iu'^^"^     t£^rl  "^  *hieh  a  fiill  history  is  given  in  Montfiiucoa'i 

y^^^^-^J^I~-^  ''  ,wSKi^^  Antiquities,  V.  14.),  the  Lotus  of  those  countries  is 

unquestiotiahly  a  Wster  IJly.ofwhich  three  kinds 

are  mentioned  by  M.  Desftmtaines,  and  represented 

on  many  Egyptian  tnonument*    "  Two  of  them," 

he  says,     ^vebeen  well  described  in  the  worksol 

Herodotus  and  Theophrastus;  one  has  white  flowers 

and  fruit  like  that  ot^a  poppy,  full  of  agreat  number    < 

of  seeds .  this  is  the  Nympbca  Lotus  (fig.  757.) 

of  LinnEus.     The  other,  called  by  Herodotns  the 

Lily  Rose  of  the  Nile,  and  by  'nieophrastua  tha 

Egyptian  Bean,  or  Lotus  (^  AntinoQa,  has  a  flower 
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of  A  lovely  red,  and  a  truit  shaped  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  pitted  witb  deep  bolkm, 
each  containing  an  oblong  seed,  as  lare'e  as  a  small  filbert :  thia  ia  tba  NyinphKM  Nelmiln 
of  LinneuB,  the  CyamuB  Nclumbo  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  and,  Hcctaiiag  to  him,  tbe  n^w 
of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  conlbunded  by  other  able  writera  with  the  true  Lomt  «f 
Egypt,  Nymphca  iMu^  and  lias  probably  become  important  in  the  Egyptian  HTthotoey  oalf 
as  a  substitute  for  the  former  (tJic  real  "  I^lus  of  India").  This  fruit,  CMnpared  bf  T' 
tuB  to  a  wasp's  nest,  ia  represented  on  various  E^ptian  monuments." 
Tbe  red-floweied  Lotus  is  common  in  India,  but  has  disappeued  in  Egypt;  i 
existence  there  being  inconteatablj  proved  by  t 
Herodotus  and  Tlicuphnetus. 

Lastly,  the  tliird  speciea  has  blue  flowera,  and  a.  fhiit  like  tk> 
first:  it  is  likewise  delineated  on  the  monuineDta  of  mniiquity,  ui 
has  been  noticed  by  Alliencus.  This  author  njrs  that  at  Alciifr 
dria  the  crowns  worn  at  tlie  festivals  of  Antiooiu  were  i  uiiipari 
of  the  red  or  the  blue  Lotus.  MM.  Delille  and  SavigOT  obMircd 
the  blue  Water-lily  Lotus,  in  Egypt,  and  have  deecruea  it  unto 
the  name  of  Nymphaja  csrulea. 

The  Egyptian  Arum  (A.  Cotocawia  Linn.)  (Jg.  786.)  afaanAi 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  ia  exlenaiTcly  eat 
tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots,  which  are  no  Im 
esteemed  than  those  of  the  allied  Arum  eKuleutum  lAnn.  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  j^urd  and  cucumber  tribe  are  everywbtn 
planted ;  no  kind,  however,  being  held  in  such  &VDur  aa  the  Cncr 
mis  Chata,  which,  says  Hasselquist,  grows  about  Grand  Caira^  tat 
nowhere  else,  and  which  llie  giandeea  and  Eurapeana  in  tbe  capital 
eat  as  the  moet  pleasant  fruit  they  can  obtain,  and  that  from  whid 
EiTviiu  Anus.  their  health  is  least  liable  to  sulTer. 

The  Carthamua  tbctorius  ifig.  759.),  w  Safflower,  ia  niMd  in 
large  quantities  throughout  the  country,  and  is  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  nativea.  Be- 
sides ils  valuable  properties  as  a  dye,  at  Cairo  the  young  leaves  are  considered  an  excrUcnt 
salad. 
The  Onion  (^Allium  Crpa)  is  a  plant,  the  use  of  whieli  may  be  traced,  in  Africa,  and  tap^ 
cially  in  Egypt,  lo  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity,  ao  fiar  back  ai 
I'lQ  soon  years  before  Christ  It  still  forms  a  fiivourite  addition  to  tba 
food  of  the  Egyptians.  Hasselqnist,  in  a  panegyric  on  tbe  czquiaite 
flavour  of  the  Egyptian  onion,  remarks,  that  it  ia  no  wooder  tba 
Israelites,  after  quitting  the  land  of  bondage,  should  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  this  delicacy  as  they  did,  with  the  reproachful  exclana' 
tion,  "we  remember  the  fisli  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt,  the  cucob- 
bers,  and  the  melons,  the  Iccks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlit** 
These  roots  aro  mild  and  pleasant  in  Egypt,  though  stroog  and  !■■• 
scous  in  other  coimtriea.  There  they  are  soft  and  yielding;  bat  it 
more  northern  regions  they  arc  hard,  and  their  coats  ea  "■npirT.  ti 
to  render  them  difficult  of  digestion.  The  Egyptians  and  Tarln  «t 
them  roasted  and  cut  into  Tour  pieces,  wiu  sooie  bita  of  cookad 
meat :  a  prepamtion  which  they  call  kebab,  and  cooaider  k>  deli» 
nus,  that  they  devoutly  wish  it  may  form  one  of  the  vianda  ctPun- 
dise.  A  soup  made  of  Egyptian  onions  was  pronounced  br  tbe  Iff 
ed  traveller  to  be  certainly  one  of  tlie  best  dishea  of  which  be  em 
partook.  The  predilection  for  this  mvoun  bulb  cxtcods  in  Africa  beyond  tlie  country  of  tba 
Nile.  Major  Denhnm,  in  his  route  south  from  Bornou,  observed  namerooa  gatdena,  in  whiA 
the  only  vegetable  cultivated  was  the  onion.  The  ancient  ^yptians  worifaipped  the  ooio^ 
and  "  shed  tears  at  the  Kcent  of  a  deified  leek."  By  the  Greeks,  again,  thia  root  was  heU  ■ 
alihorrence ;  while  the  Roman  soldiery  and  labourers  almost  lived  upon  it  In  the  aouth  cf 
Europe,  tbe  love  of  unions  was  tbrmerly  not  confined  to  the  lower  claaaea,  but  exleodcd  ctcb 
to  the  court;  and  it  is  related  of  Alforuio,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  the  greatest  avenbon  to 
that  savoury  venelable,  that,  in  the  year  IIXIH,  he  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  bjp  tbi 
hiivs  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  those  knights  who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onitKi  ahould  not 
appear  nl  court,  nor  have  any  communirati6n  with  their  brethren,  hr  the  apace  oTonc  moBlL 
So  great  a  quantity  of  onions  was  cultivated  at  AIbi,  in  Fiance,  that  the  tithe  of  them  pn^ 
dured  til  the  archbishop  an  annual  revenue  of  1000  crowns. 

'I'lii'  .Acacia  of  the  Nile  (.-1.  nilolka)  in  supposed  lo  be  the  species  that  yields  gun>«iabic 

From  tinii'  iiiinieinorial  the  Ccrealia  liavo  abounded  in  Egypt;  and  in  tbe  tomba  oT  tbt 

Egyptian  kinuK,  which  were  observed  by  the  naturalists  of  the  &iiioua  French  expeditM^ 

vessels  wero  foimd,  tilled  with  wheat,  perfect  in  form  and  colour,  though  buried  tor  man 

thousand  yenrn )  i«  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Egypt  may  have  been  the  native  gmiiiIi;  & 
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this  gnin ;  and  for  many  years  so  gjcat  was  the  fertility  of  E^ypt,  that  it  was  styled  the 
granary  of  Europe. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  wc  are  indebted  to  Egypt  for  the  Bean  ( Viicui  Faba) ;  certain  it 
is  that  the  (ireeks  received  it  from  that  country. 

The  coaxt  of  Rirlmry  is  described  by  Desfontaines,  in  his  Flora  Atlantica,  as  a  warm  but 
salubrious  and  a^rreeable  re^rion.  Its  mild  winters  resemble  an  early  spring,  when  the  Peaches, 
Plums,  Ncctarinots  und  Almonds  are  in  blossom,  tlie  herbage  is  green,  and  tlic  fields  are 
adorned  with  innumerable  flowers.  There  are  Triticum  durum,  distinguished  by  its  horny, 
scarcely  farinaceous  kernel,  bearded  spike,  and  solid  culm ;  Barley,  used  only  as  food  for 
horses;  Indian  Com,  Sorghum,  llolcus  saccliaratus.  Rice  in  tlie  inundated  grounds;  Tobacco 
{^icotiana  rustica  and  Tahacum),  a  great  variety  of  Olives,  beautiful  Oranges,  Figs,  Pome- 
l^nates,  Almondt?,  Gtap<'s,  PhimM,  Peaches,  Pistachio  nuts,  Zizyphus  Ix)tu8,  delicious  Melons 
and  Gourds,  CnK'us  venius,  the  White  Mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms,  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane 
(in  gardens),  liibiiiicus  esculentus,  and  many  Europi^an  kitchen  vegetables.  Opposite  to 
Tripoli,  in  the  Ijesser  Syrtis,  is  an  island,  now  called  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Lotophagi,  a  people  so  termed  because  their  chief  food  was  a  fruit  called  Lotos.  **  After  the 
Palm,"  says  the  learned  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  "  we  are  to  describe  the  Lotus,  whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history ;  the 
Lotophagi  also,  a  considerable  people  of  tliese  and  the  adjacent  districts,  received  their  name 
fipom  the  eating  of  it.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  fruit  was  sweet  like  a  date;  Pliny,  that 
it  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  and  of  a  saffron  colour ;  and  Theophrastus,  tJiat  it  grew 
thick,  like  the  truit  of  the  myrtle  tree.  This  shrub,  which  is  conmion  in  many  partii  of 
Barbar}',  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  Zizyphus,  or  Jujeb ;  only  witli  this 
diflerence,  that  the  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  luscious ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
branches,  like  those  of  Uie  Paliurus,  are  neither  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is 
still  in  great  repute,  tastes  something  liice  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  all  over 

tlie  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms."  It  appears  very 
certain,  according  to  M.  I)<?sfontaines,  that  this  shrub  is  the  true 
liOtos,  whence  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name ;  and  this  is 
rendered  more  evident  by  a  passage  from  Poly  bins,  who  affirms 
that  he  saw  the  liOtos  himself.  The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi, 
says  the  historian,  "  is  a  stifl*  and  thorny  shnib ;  its  leaves  axe 
small,  green,  and  like  those  of  aRhamnus.  The  immature  fruits 
resemble  myrtleberries;  when  ripe,  they  are  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  equal  to  round  olives  in  size,  containing  a  stony  nut** 
This  description  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  Zizyphas  Lotos 
{Jiff.  7()0.),  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  otlier  tree  of  the 
country.  Polybius  has  further  informed  us  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Lotos.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  are  gathered,  crushed, 
Zizrphiu  Loto*.  *"*^  ^^P^  ^°  close  vessels ;  the  common  sort  being  destined  for 

the  slav(*s,  and  the  best  (quality  for  the  free  men.  In  this  state 
the  fruit  is  eaten,  the  flavour  resembling  figs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is  prepared  from  them 
by  adding  u-ater,  which  is  very  good,  but  does  not  keep  above  ten  days. 

Theophrastus  relates  that  the  Ijotos  was  formerly  so  common  on  the  island  now  called 
Zerbi,  and  the  adjoining  continent,  that  the  army  of  Orphellus,  when  their  provisions  fiiiled, 
on  the  way  to  Carthage,  lived  for  several  days  upon  it.  Now  tlie  inhabitants  of  Syrtis,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  desert,  still  gather  the  fruit  of  this  shrub;  they  sell  it  in  the  market  for 
the  food  of*^  man  and  beast,  and  drink  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  infused.  The  tradition 
of  its  having  been  formerly  the  chief  food  of  man  is  still  preserved  among  them.  Homer 
alludes  to  this  very  plant  in  his  Odyssey,  when  he  says  that  the  Lotos  had  so  delicious  a 
flavour,  that  the  strangers  who  ate  it  lost  all  recollection  of  their  own  country.  Thus  were 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  obliged  to  be  removed  by  force  from  the  place  where  it  grew. 
Doubtless  the  lotos  fruit  was  a  convenient  resource  for  people  who  dwelt  among  uncultivated 
lands :  but  nothing  but  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  poet  could  have  conferred  such  exqui- 
site flavour  on  a  fruit  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  dates  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  to 
aver  tliat  those  who  had  once  tasted  it,  were  unwilling  ever  to  leave  the  &voured  land  that 
[ffoduced  it  Some  have  considered  this  Lotos  to  be  the  Diospyros  Lotos;  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Atlas  mountains  have  not  been  explored ;  and  yet  it 
would  appear,  from  the  geographical  notice  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  published  in  tiie 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  bv  lieutenant  Washington,  R.  N. 
vol.  i.  p.  12!).,  tliat  so  desirable  an  object  would  not  be  of  difficult  accomplishment  This 
gentleman  accompanied  a  mission  that  was  sent  by  the  British  Consulate  at  Tangier,  to 
Morocco,  which  is  situated  in  a  plain  that  extends  east  and  west,  between  a  low  range  of 
schistose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lofty  Atlas  to  the  south,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
and  apparrntlv  a  dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
11, (KK)  feet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.    This  plain,  which  has  no  limit  u  ftr  ■■  the 
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eye  can  reach  east  and  west,  lying  about  1500  feet  abora  the  level  of  the  na,  the  nil  a 
light  Handy  toun,  with  numerous  rolled  Btones  of  crystsllised  quutz,  a^fatM,  fllnta,  dot 
phyiT,  a  green  rtone,  cameliana,  &c.  Slc.,  is,  genenlly  apeakiiig,  covered  with  low 
bnisowood  of  the  thorny  plant  called  Sidra  nebach,  or  Buckthorn;  the  bank  of  the  ctreama 
fiisged  with  Oleanders  Cfig.  761.)  in  great  beauty,  while  to  (he  north  of  the  city  is  ■  Rtntt 
of  Palms  and  Olives.  The  river  Tensift,  springing  at  ahoat 
forty  miles  ea£t  of  the  city,  flows  at  ahout  Gwr  miles  north  of 
Morocco,  and,  joined  by  streamlets  from  Atlas,  reaches  tto 
Atlantic  near  Saffy,  about  100  miles  distant;  the  river  is 
shallow,  but  rapid;  the  channel  about  30O  yards  wide,  bat 
IbrdsblQ  almoet  everywhere.  "  The  quarter  of  the  city  allotted 
to  the  British  miraion  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  gardcDa,  called 
Sebt  el  Mahmdnia,  covering  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  planted 
in  the  wildemesg  style,  wiu  every  varied  of  fruit  Ixee,  Oliver 
Orange,  Pomegranate,  Citron,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Peach,  Apple, 
Pear,  Vine,  &c.;  with  Cedar,  Poplar,  Acacia,  Rose,  Myitis 
and  Jasmine,  forming  a  dense  and  luxuriant  maas  Of  foliage, 


only  broken  by  the  solemn  Cypress  and  more  stately  Palm; 
and  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  Hiowy 
peaks  of  Atlas,  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 


1  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  a 
Lks  of  Atlas,  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads, 
the  tall  tower  of  the  principal  mosque,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Nought  but  the 


f  this  delightful  spot,  combining  every  thing  to  be  desired  ii 
silence,  shade,  verdure,  and  Jngrance.  But,  aa  a  contrast  to  the  limited  view  of  our  gaidcs, 
the  terraced  roof  of  our  house  commanded  a  prospect  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain, 
boundless  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  whole  dafttr  or  belt,  of  the  Atlas,  girding,  aa  it  wef^ 
the  country  &om  the  sonth-west  to  the  north-east,  with  a  band  of  snow;  and  few  days  paascd, 
during  our  stay  at  Morocco,  that  we  did  not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  snd  sDOset,  guing 
OQ  this  beautifiil  and  striking  object,  noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  mow,  and  deploring  tiat 
this  mighty  range,  combining  within  one  day's  joumey,  every  variety  of  climate,  fi«n  the 
torrid  to  the  (rigid  zone,  and  olfbring  such  a  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the 
botanist,  should  still  remain  unexplored,  and  present  an  impaseable  bamer  to  civilintion. 
Viewed  from  Morocco,  the  frozen  chain  of  Atlas  bcunds  the  hwizon  from  east  to  noth'-WML 
In  January,  the  transition  from  the  wooded  to  the  snowv  zone  is  immediate ;  the  ftnoatiaa 
iodines  more  towards  sharp  ridges  and  points  than  to  alpine  peaks.  The  highest  of  tboo 
points  visible  from  the  city  t>ear8  S.8.E.,  distant  twenty-seven  miles ;  two  other  remarkaUe 
masses,  forming  augar-losves,  S.EL  by  E.  and  S.E.,  called  by  the  Moors  Glacaii.  It  is  an- 
gular that  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishing  name  for  the  AtlasL     It  ia 


nsuatly  called  Djibbel  Telj,  or  Snowy  Mountains;  but  the  word  Atlss  is  unknown:  whence 
is  it  derived!  May  it  not  be  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  Libyan  Adiaer,  or  Athraer,  sign^ing 
mountain  1    Many  of  these  heights  were  measured  trigonometrically,  and  the  nimeM, 


named  by  the  Hoors  Mittsin,  lat.  31°  12'  N.,  twenty-seven  miles  S.,  tweo^  miles  E.  of 
Morocco,  was  found  to  be  11,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  below  the  lindt 
anigned  to  perpetual  snow  by  Humboldt;  yet  but  once  in  twenty  years  had  these  summiti 
been  seen  free  from  snow."  From  the  enchanting  Jeb)  el  MahmOnIa,  the  travellen  viritod 
the  Atlas  mountains,  and  spent  three  da^s  amiHig  Ihem.  At  daylight  of  the  6th  <]fJmaaif, 
(a  season  of  the  year  when  the  mountains  of  more  northern  latitudes  are  nnappRMelnllM 
they  bade  adieu  to  their  earthly  pusdise,  the  garden  of  El  HahmOnla,  uid  joniDeyJ  &£ 
toirards  Atlas.  The  soil  of  the  plain  which  they  traversed  was  a  light  Mody  kam,  ctftwef 
with  rolled  stones  and  shrubs  of  the  Buckthorn,  traversed  by  brooks,  fringed  with  Oleander^ 
and  large  Olive  groves  and  ruined  aqueducts;  at  sixteen  miles  they  entered  ooeof  tke 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  and,  winding  up  a  mountain  torrent,  encamped  for  the  ni^t  at  abont 
S400  feet  above  the  plain,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Meraeec^ 
with  the  winding  river,  losing  itself  in  the  western  horizon.  Next  raoming,  Ibey  ttnei 
their  tents,  and  set  forward  by  a  sharp  ascent;  a  brawling  torrent  was  m  the  vallejr 
beneath  them,  its  banks  well  wooded  with  Olive,  Carooba,  or  Al  Kbnrob  (CkMtonw 
Siiiqua\  Walnut,  Acacia,  Cedar  (the  finest  timber  that  the  country  afibtda,  thov^  not  very 
large), and  a  profusion  of  Oleanders,  and  stunted  Palms  and  Rose  Trees:  thcv  were  also 
cheered  and  enlivened  on  the  march  by  the  shouts  of  the  9helluh  huntsmen,  wbi^  at  every 
angle  of  the  road,  endeavoured  to  rouse  game,  every  turn  of  the  road  diadoaiiig  fteah  beu- 
ties  in  the  valley,  and  a  more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of  Horaecc^  its  vaiiona 
mosques  glittering  in  the  morning  sun ;  the  basis  of  the  road  limestone ;  the  aoil  a  stiff  clay 
and  stony,  with  boulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  ag&to,  flint,  porj^yry,  gneia^  giweualuue, 
and  cameiian ;  on  the  brow  of  the  hitl  a  lange  of  limestone,  full  of  vertiod  baares,  lesem- 
bling  a  pile  ij"  artificially  placed  and  gigantic  tombstones;  and  several  villaM  near  the 
road,  perched  in  the  most  romantic  situations,  and  inhabited  t>y  the  freo  SmUoIh;  the 
abdngines  of  these  mountains;  Till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  continued  ascendiiif, 
the  herbage  becoming  mote  scanty    and  the  cedan  more  stunted,  till  Uk?  naebed  tbe 
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limit  of  snow,  and  proceeded  some  way  above  it ;  when  their  guides  declaring  they  would 
proceed  no  farther,  and  the  thawing  snow  giving  way  under  their  feet,  our  trareliers 
reluctantly  halted,  gazing  on  the  highest  peals  far  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  interme- 
diate interval  presenting  one  mass  of  untrodden  snow.  The  barometer  indicated  an  elevation 
of  6400  feet  Such  a  country  as  that  round  Morocco  would  indeed  afibrd  a  glorious  harvest 
to  the  botanist 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zooloey, 

The  Zoology  of  Egypt  presents  that  scantiness  in  me  number  and  variety  of  its  objects 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  nakedness  of  the  country.  The  French  government, 
always  more  attentive  than  others  to  scientific  research,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  com- 
missioned some  of  the  most  able  zoologists  to  accompany  their  army  into  Egypt ;  but  the 
paucity  of  its  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  from  being  so  important  as  had  been 
expected.  The  more  recent  researches  of  M.  Ruppell  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
new  animals. 

The  following  quadrupeds  appear  to  be  the  most  peculiar:  , 


Rooolphin  tri  1to».     Tridrnt  JUt. 
Nyc'eni  Gt  >ffroyii.    Gcaffroy'i  B»L 
N\rliu:«inw  noptiarua.     L<>-p'ian  Bit. 
PirmjM*  r^pii'jcua.     F-Oi'tiAn  Vampire. 
Ti[>h(ixnu«  (Wriuratus.     I'rrf  >rated  Bat 


Canii  Diloticus.    E|QrptJan  Fnz. 
Min^uib  Ichortnnoa.    Ichoeumoo. 
Arvic  >\x  nilotirus.    Efjrptkui  AnrieolB. 
Pnmmoniyt  obeMM  Ru^.    Alrzuhlri la  Stad  BaL 
ISamiuomyi  CAhirinok.    Egyptian  Rat. 


Gerbilloi  afiriitiarcw.    CnflisB  GciM. 
LetiiM  aBftyvtucoa     Egjmiui  Haro 
Felit  nuniculahi  Itup.    The  TrtM  Cat 
Fein  Chaui  Guld.    Tha  Booted  Lynx. 
Cania  miloticin  Rup.    Nilotic  Fox. 


Ef  rptian  Ichneumon. 


Of  these  animals,  the  three  latter  have  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Ruppell.  This 
naturalist  is  of  opinion  that  the  Felis  maniculata  is  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
domestic  or  house  Cat  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  has  sprung ;  the  intermediate  gradation 
being  marked  by  the  tame  cats  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  wild  breed  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and  extends,  in  all  probability,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  The  Felis 
Chaus  somewhat  resembles  the  Booted  Lynx  of  Abyssinia ;  but  is  distinct  The  Egyptian 
Fox,  C.  niloticus,  both  in  habits  and  appearance  much  resembles  the  European  Fox ;  but 
has  a  much  more  slender  body,  and  longer  legs :  the  body  also  is  yellowish,  and  the  throat 
and  belly  gray. 

The  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Jig.  762,),  as  celebrated  and  even  deified  by  remote  antiquity, 

deserves  a   more  detailed  notice.    The  important 
762  services  which  this  animal  renders  to  mankinn  cer* 

tainiy  gave  it  higher  claims  than  any  other  to  the 
homage  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  presents  a 
lively  image  of  a  benevolent  power  perpetoally  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  man,  by  destroying  those 
noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which  are  the  pests 
of  hot  and  humid  climates.  Of  a  small  size,  and 
without  any  great  physical  strength,  the  Ichneumon  carries  on  a  secret  and  destructive 
warfare  against  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  lizards  of  every  description,  not,  indeed,  by  attack- 
ing  these  reptiles,  frequently  so  much  larger  than  itself,  but  by  seeking  with  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  cunning  afler  their  eggs.  Urged  by  this  instinct  of  destruction,  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  close  of  day  gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the  soil,  fixing  its 
attention  on  every  thing  that  strikes  its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  discover- 
ing prey ;  its  thirst  fur  destruction,  in  fact,  is  so  great,  that  even  after  its  appetite  has  been 
satisfied,  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within  its  reach  too  feeble  to  make  resistance.  It 
particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  it  thus  proves  so  destructive 
to  the  race  of  crocodiles.  It  is  easy  of  domestication,  and  in  this  state  evinces  great  attach- 
ment both  to  the  house  and  the  person  of  its  master.  It  never  wanders  from  the  first,  and 
knows  the  person  of  the  latter,  recognises  his  voice,  and  is  pleased  by  his  caresses.  Its 
sense  of  smell,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  particularly  acute ;  and  the  ears  are  remarkable  fiir 
their  breadth  and  the  extension  of  the  orifice. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  of  much  the  same  breeds  as  those  distributed  in  the  Barfauy 
States.  The  vicinity  of  Arabia  supplies  the  Egyptians  with  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiml 
horses ;  while  the  ass  is  much  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  the  European:  this  breed 
attains  to  the  size  of  ponies,  and  has  long  been  introduced  into  Malta,  where  they  oonunand 
a  price  etjiial  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  race,  spreadingy 
with  various  modifications,  over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  firom  whence  it  has  passed  into 

India,  China,  and  Southern  Russia.  The  Goats  (Jig,  763.) 
are  particularly  elegant:  the  hair  is  sleek,  the  forehead 
arched,  and  the  ears  very  long  and  pendulous:  this  breed 
was  introduced  into  Malta  and  Sicily  by  the  British  army,  oo 
its  return  from  Egypt;  and,  firom  personal  observation,  we 
think  those  countries  well  adapted  to  promote  its  increase. 

The  Birds  do  not  materially  differ  firom  those  of  Eurofie. 

Vultures  and  storks  are  held  in  deserved  esteem,  from  their 

usefulness  in  devouring  ofial  and  all  dead  animals:   hence 

they  may  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  houses,  building  and 

R«ypu«n  Goat.  living  in  perfect  security  even  in  the  midst  of  noisj  end  prk> 
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Duloiu  citiea.  The  Vulture  percDopterua,  or  ilender-bilted  Vulture,  nre  in  Eun>p«,  i>  bere 
one  of  the  moHt  cororaon  birdi :  it  also  trequenta  the  d» 
■erts,  and  preyn  upon  those  men  uul  uiimals  wbo  bave 
unlbrtunalely  pcriiilied  ia  tbow  immeiue  waatcft.  Seven] 
Bustards,  tugetlier  with  Paitridgei  and  Quails,  inhabit  all 
the  sandy  tractH. 

The  sacred  Ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (.Ji/f.  7M.) 
was  long  confounded  by  ntturaliUa  with  other  birda  not 
even  natives  of  the  country.  M.  Cuvier,  however,  hw 
now  clearly  ascertained  the  species  which  excited  w 
much  veneration  from  antiquity.  Its  colour  is  while,  wilk 
lon^  disconnected  plumes  on  the  wing^  of  %  g'loasj  bUck- 

The  ScarabauB  bbcct,  or  Sacred  Beetle  of  the   Egy^ 

>_      tians,  BD  oHen  seen  represented  on  their  sculptured  nta- 

Dumcnla,  is  rather  larger  than  our  comuicni  dun^  bntlt^ 

and  is  entirely  block.     Of  the  hsh  and  other  inferior  ta^ 

inal^  we  have  nothing  of  much  interest  to  comtnuiucate. 

Sect.  III. — Mulorkal  Oeograpky. 
There  is  no  kingdom  more  distinguished  in  history  than  l^pt,  or  the  nune  of  wbkb 
eiccites  more  awful  and  solemn  ideas.  The  dim  records  of  her  ancient  story  ai«  coeral  witk 
the  origin  of  social  union,  and  of  all  Ihc  nrta  wliicli  improve  and  embellish  hunian  life.  Yet 
her  early  dynasties  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  tlie  descriptions  of  their  ponp  ul 
grandeur  might  even  have  been  treated  by  modern  scepticism  aa  fiibulons.  had  Dot  racb 
B±toni»hing  monuments  remained  almost  entire  to  attest  tlieir  truth.  Tht  reign  moat  cele- 
brated by  tradition  is  tiiat  of  Scsostris,  who  is  represented  as  having  subjugated  Asik,  etCB 
to  its  central  regions ;  and  in  fact  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Thebes  are  representative 
irftriumph»,  not  only  over  the  Ethiopians,  Jcwo,  and  Syrians,  but  over  the  natives  of  .\asnii, 
Persia,  and  even  of  Bactriana.  Greece  has  always  owned  heraelf  indebted  to  Egjpt  for  bcr 
civilisation,  which  began  much  later,  thouj^h  it  proceeded  with  more  rapid  atepa,  and  rose  to 
a  mucli  loftier  heigliL  At  length,  in  535  *.  c,,  Psammmitus,  the  last  native  king,  jielM 
to  the  arms  of  Cambyscs,  who  endeavoured,  but  witli  little  succesa,  to  push  his  own  eno- 
quests  into  Ethiopia  and  the  Oaoes.  Egypt,  however,  proved  a  turbulent  member  of  the 
Persian  empire,  tlic  authority  of  which  was  dibputed  by  NecCoocbls  and  other  miitpeifc 
This  antipathy  to  Itie  Persian  yoke  cnuaed  Alexander  to  he  welcomed  as  a  deliverer,  llwt 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  highly  estimated  the  importance  of  Egypt,  eepeeiallf  iai 
commercial  view,  which  liia  comprehensive  mind  could  fully  appreciate.  Alesuidni,  tbc 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  citiea  founded  by  him,  proved  by  its  subsequent  gteaH 
judgment  with  which  its  site  had  been  chosen.  The  benefits  projected  by  that  o 
were,  even  after  the  partition  of  his  empire,  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  the  djraastj  sf 
the  Ptolemiei<,  which  waa  eKtabliahcd  in  430  a.  g.  Its  intelligent  princes  rendered  Egjft 
the  main  sent  of  (Grecian  ieamintr;  and,  by  promoting  every  species  of  public  improremcOiU 
made  her  prolnlily  mure  llouri'-liing  and  enlightened  than  she  had  been  amid  the  trtumie 
pomp  of  the  Pliaraolia.  The  Hubjerlion  to  Rome,  therefore,  which  was  completed  in  39  jkC, 
wiks  a  mis&rtune  to  Egypt ;  thmigh  ioduslry  and  civilisalkm  were  still  protected,  and  Wear 
andria  continued  a  gn-at  w>at  of  Icarninjr,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A  harder  bM 
awaited  her  in  the  aeventh  century,  when  she  was  over-run  by  the  Saracen  hordesL  Tim 
ferocious  bigotry  of  Omar  impelled  him  to  exult  in  the  destruction  of  that  library  which  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemiei^  onil  unrivalled  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  it  led  him  ti 
inflict  upon  Egypt  cvila  htill  more  deeply  (elt.  By  degree*,  however,  the  conquercca  io^ 
bil)cd  the  arts  ami  humanity  of  their  new  subjects;  the  Saracens  became  a  polished  people; 
and,  under  Kalailin,  the  suidan:<  of  Egypt  held  llie  firsit  pjuce,  as  to  power  and  splendou; 
among  Muliomelan  princci*.  \a  unlitrtimate  reverM',  however,  awaited  this  dynasty.  The 
Manieli]kt!i>,  a  rare  of  sIbvcm  whom  iJiey  had  imported  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  rei-oltsd 
again«t  their  )na.><(rn<,  and  ivl  up  a  lawless  and  turbulent  sway,  which  long  crushed  in  Egypt 
nil  the  seedK  of  nnli'r  and  ini]>ruvement.  They  were  destined,  indeed,  to  bend  beneath  tM 
doininion  of  the  TurkK,  alter  the  rupture  of  Constantinople  had  rendered  them  niasten  of 
the  Eniitern  Enipirr.  In  l>'ilfi,  Scliin  pubdued  and  put  to  death  the  Mameluke  soldan,  ud 
npiKiinled  n  paflui  in  his  mom.  The  Maroeltikex,  however,  retained  many  privileges,  pu^ 
licularly  tlial  of  laiiriniF  nrnui ;  and,  as  they  Gvm»l  the  bravest  cavalry  in  the  empire,  they 
wem  iilwayc  the  rivals  of  tlie  Turks,  bihI  otlen  their  masters.  Frocn  that  time  Egyfft 
CHilimied  III  vHcilliile  between  this  tmnultuary  aristocracy  and  the  glactur  despotism  of  the 
"  ~'  The  cxtraonlitiary  and  unjustiliable  invasion  of  tlie  French  in  1798,  had  no  per- 
efTeelf:  nnd  p^vc  nnly  an  opportunity  for  DritiA  valour  to  display  itself  in  IMir 


Porte.     The  cxtraonlitiary  and  unjustiliable  invasion  of  ttie  French  in  1798, 
manent  efTeelf:  nnd  p^vc  nnly  an  opportunity  for  DritiA  valour  to  displa]  '' 
expuhiion.     The  new  order  (rf  things,  however,  aflbrded  to  the  Turks  an 
establishing  their  power  more  firmly  than  before.    The  hcba,  **"*—"■--■' 
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certainly  by  very  violent  means,  in  cutting  off  the  "principal  leaders  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
expellinjj  the  rest  from  Epypt  That  chief  has  since  rendered  himsrlf  independent  of 
the  P«>rto,  and  has  jfoverned  the  country  with  such  vipour,  and  in  sucli  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement, as  promise  in  some  degree  to  restore  to  Ejfypt  the  proeperity  of  her  best  days. 
He  has  even  sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  other  parts  of  tlie  Turkit«h  empire, 
and  is  at  pres<:nt  master  of  Caudia,  and  Syria ;  which  the  Porte  by  a  recent  treaty  has  been 
obliged  to  cede  to  liim. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Gcofrraphy. 

Egypt,  since  tlic  earliest  ages,  has  been  governed  despotically.  As  soon  as  the  Turks 
obtained  possession  of  it,  they  claimed  the  right  of  ruling  it  by  a  pacha,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  and  responsible  to  him.  It  has,  however,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  been  always  a  loose  and  turbulent  app<?ndage  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  I'his  insecu- 
rity was  occasioned,  not  only  by  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  commimication,  but  by  the 
share  in  the  administration  stiil  left  to  its  former  rulers,  tlie  .Mamelukes.  This  share  was, 
in  theory,  vague  and  sliglit,  but  in  practice  extensive;  since  they  com jxjsod  the  best  cavalry 
in  the  empire,  and  were  ever  reaiiy  to  ent«>rce  with  the  sabre  thoir  own  claims,  just  or 
unjust.  The  undefined  limits  btttwcen  their  power  and  that  of  the  Pacha  necessarily  caused 
a  constant  collision.  Sometimes  the  Pacha  was  expelled  by  the  Mamelukes;  and  the 
Porte,  when  pressed  by  other  concerns,  was  obliged  to  connive  at  the  revolt.  If  tlie  people 
were  ever  abio  to  mingle  in  these  contests,  it  was  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  which  produced 
no  benefit  to  themselves,  and  only  augmented  that  reign  of  disorder,  which  was  so  fatal  to 
all  improvement  and  regular  industry. 

The  Mamelukes  now  belong  to  history.  They  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  political  scene;  and,  notwitlistanding  some  brilliant  qualities  which  they  possessed, 
their  fate  can  be  no  object  of  regret.  Their  expulsion  left  Egypt  almost  wholly  subject  to 
the  sway  of  Mohammrd  Ali,  who  had  received  from  the  Porte  the  appointment  of  pacha, 
but  who,  pri)fiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  lias  established  a  power  wholly 
in(b*pendent.  His  administration  has  hitherto  been  a  blessing  to  Egypt  He  has  established 
a  hotter  syMem  of  law  and  order  than  that  unfortunate  country  had  for  ages  experienced, 
he  encoura(^(*s  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  studying  to  introduce  the  arts  and  improve- 
ments of  Europe.  Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarchs,  ho  has  attempted  conquest, 
and  extende<l  his  dominion  southward  along  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar,  and  even  to  Dar- 
four ;  but  tracts  so  distant  and  difficult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much  difficulty,  and 
are  said  to  have  already  eluded  his  sway.  In  Arabia  he  has  completely  crushed  the  power 
of  the  \Vahal>ees,  and  added  to  his  domain  the  sacred  territory  ot  Mecca  and  Medina.  For 
•ome  time  Moiiammed  All  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  sent  to  Con- 
stmtinople  a  tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  however,  he  has  establishe<l  his  complete 
independ<*ur<\  and  has  even  threatened  tlie  overthrow  of  Uie  Ottoman  power,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  interference  of  Russia. 

Besides  these  supreme  authorities,  there  is  a  sort  of  interior  political  system,  existing 
particularly  among  the  Aratw,  who  torm  the  chief  population  of  the  villages,  especially  in 
Upper  Egypt.  These,  with  their  surrounding  territory,  are  governed  each  by  its  sheik,  whose 
office  is  hennlitary.  The  accessi<in  of  a  new  sheik,  indeed,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Pacha, 
who  requires  on  this  occasion  to  bo  propitiated  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  When,  however, 
thi^se  sheiks  pay  their  tribute,  and  perform  the  military  ser\'ices  demanded,  they  arc  little 
molested  in  their  internal  administration.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arabs,  Uiey  are  divided  among 
each  other  by  deadly  feuds,  and  sometimes  carry  on  private  war. 

The  revenues  of  Eg}'pt  arise  from  tlirec  sources,  the  lands,  the  tniri  or  poll-tax,  and  the 
customs.  All  the  lands  are  judged  to  Iwlong  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  this  claim  has  been 
made  good  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  in  a  great  measure  abolished  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  man^  individuals  claimed  to  them.  The  poll-tax  is  levied  only  upon  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  is  not  nearly  so  consi^lerable.  It  is  paid  by  all  males  arrived  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  varie-s  according  to  their  property  or  favour,  from  2}  to  11  piastres.  The  next 
branch  consists  of  the  customs  on  all  goods  imported  at  Alexandria,  Ikmietta,  and  Suez; 
and  also  at  Cairo,  on  their  transit  to  Upper  Egypt  Pococke  reckoned  the  land  tax  at 
4S<MXMV.,  the  miri  at  64,(HXV.,  the  customs  at  119,000/.:  in  all,  602,0001. ;  of  which  he 
understood  that  only  16,000/.  along  with  a  tribute  in  grain  and  other  commodities,  wu 
reniitt(>d  to  Constantinople.  General  Reynier,  during  t^e  occupation  of  the  French,  inp- 
posed  that  the  amount  might  approach  1,(XIO,000/.  ft  is  understood  that  the  present  ruler, 
by  a  rigorous  levT  of  tlie  duties,  by  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  by  the  tribata 
exacted  from  the  conquered  territories,  has  considerably  enlarged  the  sum,  which  bj  the 
most  recent  writer  is  estimated  at  $17,600,000,  while  the  oordinary  expenses  are  not  rni^ 
pose<l  to  exceed  ^16,000,000. 

The  army,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  an  undisciplined  and  turbulent  thoagh  brave 
militia,  has  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  nxitt  efficient  footing.  By  tlie  aid  of 
French  officers,  he  has  disciplined  a  large  body  of  troogi  ia  tlie  ESuropeaii  iniDiMr»  and 
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Tendered  them  decidedly  superior  to  any  force  which  the  East  can  oppose  to  them.  In  1884, 
the  troops  thus  trained  were  reckoned  at  74,000.  Th^  Pacha  has  founded  at  Cairo  a  mili- 
tary college,  in  which  1400  boys  are  educated  by  numerous  European  teachers,  and  in  which 
he  expends  monthly  about  6000  dollars :  he  has  also  established  there  a  cannoo  fbondeiy, 
and  a  manufactory  of  arms  and  grunpowder.  His  navy  consists  of  9  ships  of  the  line,  7 
frigates,  and  30  smaller  vessels. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Eg3rpt  was  distinguished  at  an  early  period  for  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  as  well  as  of 
the  fine  arts.  Agriculture,  the  primary  art,  for  which  her  situation  and  scul  peculiarly  fitted 
her,  appears  to  nave  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  at  a  time  when  the  finest  of  the 
bordering  countries  were  under  common  and  pasturage.  Those  earliest  authentic  recotds 
of  the  human  race,  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  represent  Egypt  as  greatly  resorted  to^ 
in  times  of  scarcity,  for  a  supply  of  grain.  When  high  cultivation  has  once  been  established 
in  a  country,  it  is  scarcely  eradicated,  even  by  long  periods  of  anarchy  and  misgovemment 
Afler  all  the  calamitous  revolutions  through  which  Egypt  has  passed,  and  notwithstanding 
her  deep  political  degradation,  her  fertile  hwds  continue  to  be  cultivated  with  skill  and  caze, 
and  to  yield  copious  harvests. 

In  all  hot  countries,  but  more  especially  in  Egypt,  irrigation  is  the  first  recoorse  of  ^^py 
culture.  The  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  swelled  by  the  rains  of  Abyasiiiia 
and  central  Africa,  is  the  primary  cause  on  which  her  fertility  depends.  This  is  so  fullr 
admitted,  that,  in  the  years  when  the  Nile  does  not  rise  beyond  a  certain  height,  the  min* 
or  tribute,  is  not  exacted.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  during  the  autumnal  season,  is  laid 
entirely  under  water.  To  effect  this  object,  a  number  of  intersecting  canals  were  Ibnned 
by  the  provident  care  of  the  ancient  government ;  and  the  utility  of  uese  is  so  urgent,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  interruption  so  immediately  fatal,  that  they  have  not  been  whoUj 
neglected,  even  by  the  supineness  of  modem  administration.  The  number  of  canals  in 
Egypt  has  been  stated  at  6000 ;  but  this,  at  all  events  a  loose  estimate,  cannot  be  true,  unless 
we  mclude  those  minor  channels  conducted  by  private  industry  through  every  tract,  and 
almost  every  field.    The  great  canals,  which  are  maintained  by  the  public,  do  not  exceed 

eighty  or  ninety.   In  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt 

'^  and  of  Fayoum,  machinery  is  employed  to  convej 

^  ~  ~  the  water  to  grounds  which,  from  their  elevation 

above  the  river,  cannot,  without  artificial  meansy 
_  _    _  be  inundated.  Buckets  raised  by  pulleys  are  eome- 

rrCIZ^ — "^^^*x*fc       ^^^^  suflScient;  but  at  other  tunes  recourse  ie 
^H^Jdll^lsi**'*^''^'^         had  to  more  operose  and  ingenious  machines  moved 
WateriDf  MacIum.  by  oxen  (Jig,  765.).   This  successive  rise  and  re* 

tiring  of  the  waters  produces  a  singular  vanation 
in  the  aspect  and  surface  of  Egypt  According  to  the  description  of  Amrou,  in  his  repcxt  to 
the  Caliph  Omar,  it  presents  in  succession  an  appearance  of  a  field  of  dust,  that  of  a  fi«di- 
water  sea,  and  that  of  a  flower-garden. 

Few  countries  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  Egypt  the  products  of  various  and  opposite 
climates.  On  the  borders  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it  yields,  in  almost  equal 
abundance,  the  vegetable  productions  proper  to  each ;  while  the  variation  from  overflowing 
moisture  to  extreme  dryness  greatly  extends  the  range  of  cultivation.  Rice«  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Saracens,  has  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  lower  lands  which 
at  one  season  are  thoroughly  submerged  by  the  Nile.  On  these  it  is  sown  in  June,  grow* 
amid  the  water,  and  yields  a  harvest  in  October.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  better  m  the 
higher  grounds,  and  particularly  on  the  well-watered  districts  of  Upper  Egypt  Thoee  tracts 
which  obtain  but  scanty  irrigation  by  artificial  means  are  only  fit  for  the  coarser  product  of 
the  Holcus  d'hourra,  the  grain  generally  consumed  in  Nubia,  which  combines  the  qualities 
of  a  shrub  with  that  of  bread  com.  Its  stalk  contains  a  juice  which  the  natives  sock,  and 
when  it  is  dried,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  fuel ;  above  grow  leaves,  which  afibrd  food  for  the 
cattle.  Oats  are  not  an  Egyptian  product ;  but  beans  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  cameln 
Maize,  flax,  and  sugar  arc  also  objects  of  some  culture ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  tndigou 
Cotton,  which,  till  lately,  was  scarcely  ranked  as  a  product,  has,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mohanuned  Ali,  become  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance,  supplying  the  Imne  mann&o- 
tures,  and  affording  tlie  materials  of  a  large  export  Since  1822,  a  continuallv  increasing 
quantity  has  been  imported  into  Britain;  in  18S2,  this  amounted  to  10,000,000  lbs.  It  bears 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  except  that  very  finest  American  species  called  "  Sea  lalanda.** 
The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  million  pounds.  The  soil  requires  litde 
labour,  besides  that  of  irrigation.  Being  softened  to  a  species  of  thick  mud,  it  receives  the 
grain  without  further  preparation ;  and  even  where  dry,  its  quality  is  so  loose  and  sandy  ♦!>■* 
It  may  be  worked  with  very  little  trouble. 

Egypt,  in  its  fertile  tracts,  exhibits  a  blooming  and  verdant  aspect;  yet  it  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  wooded  country.    The  foliage  which  embellishes  it,  is  derived  chiefly  flnm  ^  *' 
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and  ^rden  trees.  The  palm,  the  sycamore,  the  tamarisk,  and  some  species  of  acacia,  are 
the  most  prevalent.  For  timber  and  firewood  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  S3rria. 
Some  Epryptian  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquity,  though  the  country  seems  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  this  product;  at  present  the  vine  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  grapes.  Fruit 
is  jrcnerally  abundant,  but  apt  to  be  watery.  The  apricot,  the  citron,  the  lemon,  are  reckoned 
the  best. 

Domestic  animals  are  not  numerous  in  Egypt  Cultivation  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  cows 
and  oxen  of  a  large  breed,  and  also  a  species  of  tame  bufialo,  which  is  sometimes  excited  to 
fury  by  the  strange  vesture  of  Europeans.  A  small  number  of  cattle  suffice  for  the  easily 
cultivated  soil ;  and,  as  Egypt  is  nearly  destitute  of  natural  grass,  they  are  fed  upon  clover. 
The  great  have  very  fine  horses,  imported  chiefly  from  Barbary ;  though,  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Mamelukes,  who  took  especial  pride  in  these  anihials,  their  numbers  must  have  dimin- 
ished. Their  paces  are  only  suited  for  military  manoeuvres:  they  can  do  nothing  but  walk 
or  gallop.  In  Egypt,  as  in  Syria,  the  animal  used  for  travel  is  the  ass,  of  which  there  is  a 
breed  very  superior  to  any  seen  in  our  climates.  As  the  Orientals  ride  much,  asses  are  very 
numerous ;  there  are  said  to  be  in  Cairo  40,000.  Camels  are  seen  in  great  numbers ;  but 
they  are  rather  for  journeying  over  the  vast  surrounding  deserts,  than  for  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Large  swarms  of  bees  are  bred  in  Upper  Egypt;  while  Lower  Egypt  is  remark- 
able for  a  process  of  hatchmg  fowls  by  artificial  heat,  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  the  advantage,  and  which  does  not  produce  such  sound  or  healthy  chickens  as  the 
natural  process.  The  bordering  deserts  contain  the  lion,  the  hyena,  the  antelope,  and  other 
wild  animals  generally  found  throughout  Africa;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  a  considerable  number 
of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  found  in  the  Nile. 

Egypt  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  great  manufacturing  country.  With  the  produce  of  her 
soil  she  purchases  the  fabrics  of  neighbouring  nations,  particularly  at  Constantinople ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  every  thing  which  is  imported  thence  is  better  and  more  valued  than 
what  is  made  in  the  country.  There  are,  however,  extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  though 
not  of  that  fine  linen  for  which  Egypt  was  anciently  famous.  Muslin  and  cotton  dresses  a^ 
now  preferred,  as  more  suited  to  the  climate.  The  linen  at  present  manufactured  consists 
chiefly  of  the  coarser  kind,  for  sheets,  curtains,  towels,  and  sackcloth.  The  large  towns  of 
liower  Egypt,  particularly  Damietta  and  Mehallet,  are  the  main  seats  of  this  manufacture, 
which  is  also  carried  on  at  Cairo,  Fayoum,  and  Siout  in  Upper  Egypt  These  are  produced, 
not  merely  for  internal  consumption,  but  large  quantities  are  exported  to  diflferent  parts  of 
Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Pacha  has  introduced  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
ho  successfully  carries  on  by  European  machinery,  and  even  the  steam  engine.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  carpets  for  sofas  at  Benisuef,  and  of  embroidered  silk  handkerchief  at 
( 'airo ;  but  none  of  the  articles  there  produced  equal  those  brought  from  India  or  Asia  Minor. 
Tlie  potteries  of  Egypt  are  extensive,  the  mud  or  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile  being  well 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  From  it  the  Egyptians  fabricate  a  species  of  porous  jars,  which  arc 
highly  prized  for  the  property  ascribed  to  them  of  cooling  and  clarifying  the  water;  every 
thing  which  tends  to  improve  that  simple  beverage  being  held  in  these  climates  especially 
valuable.  These  jars  appear  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  ages,  representations  of 
them  being  found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 

Egj'pt  is  more  favourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  most  other  countries,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  Imk  between  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, at  particular  pcricjds  that  ita  government  has  aflbrded  the  necessary  encouragement 
and  protection.  The  Pharaohs,  like  the  other  Oriental  despots,  were  averse  to  navigation 
and  foreicrn  intercourse  of  every  description.  The  Persian  policy  was  similar.  The  sovereigns 
of  the  Greek  dynasty  were  the  first  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  improving 
the  vast  natural  capacities  of  Egypt  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  making  it  a  grand  commercial  emporium,  which 
it  soon  l)ecamo.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  its 
rich  dependencies,  with  the  commodities  of  central  and  eastern  Africa,  and  still  more  c^ 
India,  occasioned  an  immense  traffic ;  but  on  this  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  inflicted  a  blow 
from  which  the  country  never  recovered.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  indeed,  who  first 
revived  coniniercial  enterprise  in  Europe,  formed  factories  in  Egypt,  which  they  made  the 
entrepot  for  Indian  goo<ls.  But  the  natives  had  no  share  in  these  transactions;  and,  aflcr 
the  discovery  of  the  jMssage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  land  carriage,  the  difficult  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea,  the  exactions  and  persecutions  to  which  Europeans  were  exposed, 
rondcrod  it  no  lonirer  possible  to  compete  with  those  who  conducted  the  traffic  even  by  that 
circuitous  route.  Egypt,  however,  possesses  natural  advantages,  which,  under  an  improving 
and  protecting  administration,  might  again  enable  it  to  engross  a  large  share  of  the  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  India,  Some  cffi)rts,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  are  un^er- 
sto<xi  to  be  actually  making  by  the  Pacha  to  renew  this  intercourse.  As  yet  its  maritime 
trade  is  nearly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  Damietta  it  exports,  to  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  which  shape  the  tribute  was  sent 
to  Constantinople ;  also  coarse  linens  in  considerable  quantity.    The  commerce  with  what 
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are  called  the  Frank  nations  is  carried  on  entirely  from  Alexandria,  and  fay  Eurapcu 
merchants  resident  there ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries  it  greatly  declined, 
though  it  has  been  much  augmented  by  its  present  ruler.  He  poromita,  however,  the  grrtt 
error  of  interfering  in  every  branch,  and  even  becoming  himself  a  partner,  demanding  often 
unreasonable  advantages.  The  internal  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Nile  and  iU 
branches,  natural  and  artificial,  which  penetrate  to  all  the  great  cities  and  cultivated  tracti 
of  Egypt.  The  communication  of  Alexandria  with  the  interior  was,  in  earlier  times,  usually 
maintained  by  a  canal  reaching  direct  from  tliat  city  to  Foua.  After  the  negligence  of  iti 
modem  rulers  had  allowed  that  communication  to  be  choked  up,  the  European  goods  landed 
at  Alexandria  were  conveyed  in  boats  to  Rosetta,  and  up  that  western  branch  of  the  Nile: 
The  present  Pacha,  however,  has  restored  this  canal,  forming  a  channel  forty-eight  milei 
long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  This  important  work  was  executed 
in  1819,  in  tlie  course  of  little  more  than  six  weeks,  by  the  labours  of  250,000  men,  who 
were  violently  impressed  for  that  purpose. 

The  most  active  branch  of  Egyptian  commerce,  and  that  which  has  remained  unafieded 
by  political  vicissitudes,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  tlie  interior  of  Africa.  The  joiinwyi 
on  every  side  nmst  be  made  tlirough  immense  tracts  of  desert,  where  they  could  penetrate 
only  by  the  aid  of  tlie  camel.  The  caravans  which  go  westward  from  Cairo  do  not  penetrate 
beyond  Fczzan,  at  which  emporium  they  obtain,  imported  by  the  merchants  of  that  oountiy 
itself,  the  varied  produce  of  SSoudan.  This  caravan  goes  annually,  unless  prevented  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  performs  its  journey  in  fif\y  days.  Those  which  proceed  aouthwaids 
depart  chiefly  from  Siuut ;  and  their  destination  is  Dorfour  and  Sennaar.  The  caravans  to 
the  former  country  are  the  most  numerous  and  frequent,  though  still  inferior  to  the  Feian 
caravan.  Their  departures  are  very  irregular :  sometimes  tliere  arc  two  in  the  year ;  at  other 
times,  two  or  three  years  pass  without  one.  A  caravan  is  reckoned  large,  if  it  number  2000 
camels ;  some  amount  to  no  more  than  500,  or  even  200.  The  imports  from  all  these  qnai^ 
ters  are  much  the  same.  Gold,  ivory,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  are  secondary  objects; 
hut  the  main  staple  is  always  slaves.  Egypt  supplies  with  this  unlawful  commodity  not  only 
its  own  harems,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  all  the  East  These  slaves,  being' employed 
chiefly  in  a  domestic  capacity,  are  not  doomed  to  the  same  severe  and  oppressive  labour  ti 
those  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  though  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed 
are  often  of  a  nature  peculiarly  degrading,  yet,  being  brought  near  the  persons  of  the  grest, 
they  are  often  raised  to  favour,  and  even  to  power. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  ond  Medina,  from  the  Mahometan  states  of  the  West,  fbrm 
another  branch,  or  at  least  an  auxiliary,  of  commerce.  Those  fVom  tlie  interior,  indeed,  fo 
by  Nubia,  and  cross  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakim ;  but  from  Barbary,  and  particularly  Morocco^ 
the  most  populous  and  zealous  Mahometan  countries,  the  direct  route  is  by  Cairo  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez.  In  all  the  countries  where  pilgrimages  are  customary,  it  seems  the 
system  tliat  they  shall  be  so  far  turned  to  profit,  as  to  pay  their  own  expenscsL  Trsffic 
becomes,  thus,  a  joint  object  with  religion,  and  is  carried  on  probably  for  more  modeiale 
gains  than  if  its  dangers  and  hardships  were  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefits  accruing 
from  itself.  The  hostile  occupation  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  by  the  Waha- 
bees,  intemipted  for  some  time  this  intercourse,  which  has  been  re-opencd,  however,  * 
the  occupation  of  tliat  territory  by  tlie  viceroy  of  Egypt 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Egypt  have  been  extremely  various;  nor 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  any  accurate  census;  but  the  most  caretiil  recent 
estimates  seem  to  fix  it  at  about  2,500,000.  The  most  detailed  one,  which  seems  to  bare 
been  made  with  diligence,  makes,  of  Copts,  160,000;  Arab  Fellahs,  2,250,000;  Bedouin 
Arabs,  150,000;  Arabian  Greeks,  25,000;  Jews,  20,000;  Syrians,  20,000;  Armeniaiv, 
10,000;  Turks  and  Albanians,  20,000;  Franks,  or  European  Christians,  4000;  Mamelukes, 
500;  Ethiopians,  7500. 

Egypt  has  long  been  occupied  by  races  of  various  origin,  who  have  retained  their  di^ 
tinguishing  characteristics  with  the  constancy  peculiar  to  Oriental  nations.  The  Mam»* 
luice,  making  his  boost  of  being  a  purchased  slave,  lived  for  centuries  by  the  side  of  the 
Arab,  proud  of  his  freedom  and  ancient  family.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  are  now  expel- 
led :  and  tiie  loading  races  consist  of  the  Copts,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks. 

The  Copts,  though  not  supposed  to  exceed  160,000  individuals,  and  of  no  political  imparts 
anrp,  are  by  much  the  most  ancient,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  native  race.  The 
^<culptures  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  represent  under  the  same  form  and  features  the 
oriL>^inai  Kjryptians,  when  that  country  was  ruled  by  its  native  kings.  The  word  Copt  seeuM 
ev(>n  n  corniption  of  the  middle  syllable  of  the  wonl  Eg}'ptian.  Some  authors,  and  Volney 
amonsr  t}ir>  rest,  have  rcprcsont«^d  their  features  to  be  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  npgru;  but  tliis  sepiiis  rofuto<I  by  the  observation  of  Brown,  and  the  minute  anatomical 
examination  of  Rnron  liUrny.  The  latter  considers  them  as  exhibiting,  with  a  few  varia- 
tlons,  the  characteri.<tic   f<*atures  of  the  Nubian  and  Abyssinian— t^ir  skin  of  a  dusky 
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yellow ;  their  countenance,  full  without  being  puffed ;  their  eyes  fine,  limpid,  opening  in 
the  form  of  an  almond,  and  with  a  languishing  look ;  the  nose  almost  straight,  round^  at 
the  tip ;  the  nostrils  dilated  ;  the  mouth  middle-sized ;  the  lips  thick,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  the  negroes,  and  not,  like  theirs,  thrown  back ;  the  beard  and  hair  black  and  bushy,  but 
not  woolly.  (Descripfion  Historique,  Etat  Moderne,  ii.  3.)  In  their  character,  they  too 
much  resemble  those  who,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  others,  can  with  difficulty  learn  to 
respect  themselves.  As  usual  with  degraded  races  in  barbarous  countries,  they  are  employ- 
ed in  those  branches  of  trade  and  accounts  which  are  repugnant  to  the  turbulent  pride  of 
the  ruling  people.  For  want  of  others  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity  or  application, 
thieir  oppressors  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  them  as  stewards,  superintendents, 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  keepers  of  registers,  &c. :  and  various  branches  of  trade  are  in 
their  hands.  They  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  exercise  these  functions  in  the  same 
honourable  and  respectable  manner  as  if  the  employments,  and  those  who  practised  them, 
were  the  objects  of  public  esteem.  The  Copts  are  represented  as  crafty,  covetous,  cring- 
ing, and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They  are,  however,  a  peaceable  race,  and 
are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  their  domestic  attachments.  Though  they  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  whole  towns 
are  peopled  by  them. 

The  most  numerous  part  of  the  population,  being  that  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
agriculture,  consists  of  Arabs,  whom  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  has  attracted  from-  all  the 
surrounding  regions  of  desert  Lower  Egypt  has  been  peopled  chiefly  from  Arabia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  Upper  Egypt  from  the  tracts  of  Africa  which  lie  to  the  west  and 
south.  These  cultivating  Arabs,  called  Fellahs,  retain  much  both  of  the  features  and 
character  of  their  original  tribes ;  an  oval  countenance,  dark  skin,  large  forehead,  and  small 
sparkling  eyes.  Neither  have  they,  by  any  means,  lost  that  pride,  attachment  to  kindred 
and  ancestry,  and  vindictive  spirit,  which  distinguish  the  independent  sheiks  of  the  desert 
On  the  whole,  however,  their  conduct  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted  dissolute  and  irregular  habits,  which  seem 
to  have  prevailed  from  antiquity  in  that  part  of  Elgypt 

The  Mamelukes  can  claim  little  notice  here,  since  the  vigorous  though  cruel  policy  of 
Mohammed  Ali  has  finally  rooted  them  out  of  EgypU  &nd  scarcely  allowed  them  to  find 
refuge  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African  continent  This  extraordinary  race,  without 
kindred,  without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  imported  from  a  remote  country,  and  raised 
by  the  ill-earned  favour  of  their  masters  to  the  most  distinguished  posts,  formed  the  roost 
prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  population.  Their  bravery,  their  splendour,  their  incessant 
conflicts  with  each  otlier  and  with  the  Turks,  ^ve  to  Egypt  a  stirring  and  pictiireique 
aspect,  which  no  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  empure  exhibited.  This  sort  of  interest,  how- 
ever, very  poorly  compensated  for  the  license  and  disorder  with  which  they  continually 
afflicted  the  country,  and  for  tlie  interruption  which  they  occasioned  to  all  regular  industry. 
Their  extinction,  therefore,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  an 
omen  of  better  times. 

The  Turks,  tliough  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  population,  are  highly  important,  aa 
having  been  always  nominally,  and  as  being  now  really,  the  masters  of  the  country.  In 
their  general  features  they  do  not  differ  from  those  who  inherit  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Thu 
^mall  portion,  however,  the  instruments  of  a  despotic  government,  and  who  all  either  pos- 
sess or  aim  at  political  power,  do  not  afford  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Turkish  character. 
Among  no  description  of  men,  perhaps,  exists  a  more  entire  disregard  of  principle,  than 
among  the  officers  of  a  despotic  government,  who,  in  seeking  to  rise,  are  accustomed  to 
resort  to  every  means  of  violence  or  fraud.  Spending  most  of  their  time  in  a  gloomy  retire- 
ment, they  brood  in  silence  over  their  dark  machinations,  and  are  continually  revolving 
fcciiemes  for  circumventing  and  destroying  each  other.  The  present  Pacha  has  not  much 
to  boast  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  actual  supremacy ;  though  he  haa 
certainly  used  it  in  a  great  degree  for  the  benefit  of  those  placed  under  his  government 
Tlie  troops  by  which  Egypt  is  held  in  subjection  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  turbulent  race 
of  Arnants  or  Albanians;  but  the  Pacha  has  recently  recruited  his  armies  from  aU  classes, 
particularly  the  Aralis,  and  even  the  negroes  brought  from  the  interior. 

There  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  in  Egypt  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  number  to 
be  considered  otlierwise  than  as  strangers  settled  in  the  country.  The  Jews  are,  in  a  great 
nioa>ure,  siippl.inted  by  the  Copts,  a  similarly  oppressed  race,  in  all  those  branches  of  traffic 
v.hich  usually  devolve  upon  them  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  religion  of  Kirypt  is  the  Mahometan,  exercised  with  all  its  accustomed  bigotry  and 
intolorance.  The  Copts,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  subjected  to  a  special  tribute  or  poll- 
tax,  and  are  excluded  from  all  public  employments,  except  those  in  which  their  exclusive 
qiialitications  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them.  They  belong  to  the  Eutychian 
.serf,  or  that  of  the  Jacobites,  who  differ  in  several  respects  from  ttiose  professing  the  Greek 
relijjion,  wlioiu  tl^'y  rej^ard  with  peculiar  antipathy.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  this  sect,  the  religion  of  which  is  also  that  of  Abyasioia.    The  CopU 
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hftvo  a  considerable  number  of  convents,  particularly  in  Upper  Egypt  uid  the  deaert  of  tbc 
lahcB  of  natron.  Celibacy,  however,  in  not  absolutely  required  of  the  innUitea.  Pocorke 
•eems  to  have  rated  very  low  their  pmctical  rclifrion,  alle^nf;  that  it  coiuiata  niprvly  ia 
reciting  their  long  iicrvicos,  without  tJic  least  appearance  of  uiMeratanding'  or  devotion,  and 
in  the  strict  ohacrvanco  of  their  frequent  fa»ta.  'I'hc  Jewish  rite  of  circumciiiion  in  retained. 
The  only  lunguaj;c  peculiar  to  K[,'ypt  is  tlic  Coptic.  Unlike  the  Oriental  tanguea,  whicb 
appear  little  nkore  than  dialects  of  one  oriirinal  language,  the  Coptic  has  only  faint  analopei 
with  any  oUicr.  Itx  bania  uppeara  to  be  that  of  ihc  ancient  Egyptians,  who  in  every  revpecl 
were  much  insulated  ftom  tlie  surrounding  nations.  It  cca«ecl  to  be  spoken  in  the  middle 
uf  the  seventeenth  century,  ami  was  euppiantcd  by  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  atitl  uiia]  in  the 
liturgy  and  sacreil  books  of  the  Coptic  church.  The  Coptic  diffi^ra  from  tiie  ancient  E^rp- 
tian  only  b}[  tbc  great  admixture  iif  Greek  and  Arabic,  with  some  lAtin,  introduced  duru^ 
the  succcabive  duniination  uf  the  Greckis  the  Komans,  and  tlie  Arabs. 

Science  and  literature  throughout  Egypt  wore  lately  at  the  lowest  sbbt  In  their  loAint 
fiighta  the  Egyptians  maile  no  higher  atltiimnenta  than  tlioae  of  readin(r>  writing,  and  ct<& 
ing  accounts.  Even  llie^  humble  elements  were  disdained  by  the  ruling  powerv,  and  onlj 
tauglit  to  a  few  of  their  donie:<tic  slaves,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  tranncting  certain  brmn^H 
of  busincHi.  Some  improvisatory  reciters  of  talcs  and  verse,  and  some  practitioners  ia 
astrology,  fi>nned  the  only  rneinhcrs  uf  the  society  who  employed  themselves  in  any  ihinf 
that  portraik  of  intellectual  exertion.  Uf  late  the  Pacha  has  made  (jfreat  eflbrta  to  iDtrodBM 
European  hnowluilge,  particularly  in  the  mec)unical  ails;  prioting-prMea  have  beta 
estnbliiihnl  inidcr  his  direction,  and  even  a  newxpapcr  has  begun  to  be  puUiahed. 

Oriontiil  manners,  by  tlie  gloomy  seclusion  which  is  inlicrent  in  them,  greatljr  eim» 
■eribo  what  arc  called  {Hiblic  ariiusemcntA     The  coRbc-hoiises  arc  much  reaorted  to  bflbt 
middling  claiu^'B,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  listlese  indolence,  beguile  it  fav  ocCTMBwl 
coDversatiun,  or  by  listening  to  the  iitorj-telleis,  with  which  Arabia  auppliea  all  the  caa» 
tries  on  which  it  borders.      Tha  bathi 
iJiff.  766.)  arc  places  of  habitual  rtmit, 
bcth  for  health  and  pleasure,  and  the  abla- 
tion, being  accompanied  with  akilfhl  and 
gentle  frictkin,  has  been  described  aa  pro- 
ducing  the   moat   voluptuous    Miuatkoa, 
1^10  women  here  chiefly  mingle  in  neirtr 
with  eoeh  other,  and  nmetimesi,  aa  m 
alleged,  find  opportunities  for  intrigue,   la 
the   large   tnwn^   particularly  of  Unrer 
Egypt,  tlie  abnei,  or  dancing-girl  a,  attract 
numerous  audiences  by  their  cxhibiliod*: 
tlie  grace  and  skill  of  which  are  vahooily 
reported,  but  they  ate  univrnallT  said  ID 
manifest   a   total   disregan 
EiTDiijin  Oiiii.  The  great  seldom  appear  ir 

their  leifuie  is  spont  rhicfly  in  the  indolent  seclusion  of  the  harem. 

The  Egyptians  are  not  much  cnciimhernd  willi  dress.  The  most  commi 
the  Rioet  ancient  article  of  nppari^l,  conKisL-<  of  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt  with  wide  aleerca, 
over  which  ia  a  brown  woollen  cloak  or  coat.  The  rich  throw  over  all  a  fine  white  vest- 
ment, of  the  form  of  a  surplice,  which,  being  worn  on  solemn  occasions,  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  upper  vestment  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Among  the  ancieat 
Egyptians,  linen  was  tlie  only  material  used  for  stately  and  sacred  apparel ;  but  canon  odw, 
to  a  great  extent,  supplies  its  place.  Suinn  of  the  poorer  classes  wear  nothing  but  a  blaskat 
or  wrapper  of  winil  or  cotton  cloth.  The  dress  of  the  wnmcn  ia  nearly  similar;  but  muck 
of  it  is  made  of  Nilk,  an<I  they  cover  the  greater  pari  of  the  &ce  with  a  gauze  veil.  "Ac 
usual  hcad-dresii  is  the  turban,  co:ilined,  however,  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  not  alkM'ed  to 
be  worn  bv  the  inferior  classes,  who  merely  cover  their  heads  with  the  red  woollen  c^i 
common  all  over  Rirlmry. 

The  Egyptians  of  every  cIoks  arc  temperate  in  respect  to  food,  and  cren  the  riehevt  take 
no  pride,  nur  jierhapH  much  delight,  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.  Their  dishea  coourt  of 
pillaii,  soiipM,  stows,  made  particularly  of  onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  cold  vrj^tablnt 
niix'Kl  with  ment  cut  in  i<inall  piereii.  The  Barbary  cuscoaoo,  which  is  a  dish  of  tlita  deacrip- 
lion,  ill  n«l  unfnipient.  On  gT,*at  ocirnsionH,  Ihiwovct,  a  whole  sheep  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle iif  tlif!  n.vtive  boanl.  I'hi'  jHH.ri'r  elmves  content  themM^lves  with  dipping  their  bread 
in  (ill  or  rirfir  milk.  Thi>  fii-'ls  in  gi-ncnil  are  rigidly  obwrved,  and,  during  several  of  the 
kiitli'?<t  iifiiitliH,  even  tile  rich  reiilrict  tliemm-'lvs  alinoat  entirely  to  vegetable  fond.  Titt 
uwi  i4'  uiiiiim,  xt  general  in  Turki'y,  is  supMwil'-d  in  a  great  measure  by  that  at  wine,  in 
which  the  pcii|>|ii  in  tliis  cismtry,  cvi^n  the  Turks,  indulge  with  much  leia  scruple  than 
those  of  otiier  parte  of  tlic  empire.    The  lower  ranks  make  a  preparatkn  fion  the  bods  of 
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hemp,  which  produces  effects  nearly  tiiinilar  to  thoae  of  o] 
barley  s  species  of  beer  called  bovsa,  lo  which,  as  &n  ancit 
of  Herodotus  seems  to  apply. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
Tlie  only  division  of  Egypt  which  can  be  considered  as  permanent  or  important  is  that 
made  by  nature  into  tliree  great  portions : — 1.  Bahireh,  or  Lower  Egypt,  composed  of  the 
Delta,  or  territwy  on  the  coast,  and  including  the  great  sea-ports  of  Alexandria,  Roaetta, 
and  Damictta.  2.  V'ostani,  or  Middle  Egypt;  where  tlie  Nile,  Iliough  no  kaiger  apreadinr 
into  branches,  Hows  tlirough  a  broad  and  fertile  valley.  In  this  quarter  an  situated  Cairo 
the  capital,  the  Pyramids,  and  Fayoum.  3.  The  Said,  called  partly  also  the  Tbebaid,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Nile,  bordered  by  hills,  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  conlau^nf 
not  any  great  cities,  but  llie  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  edifices  and  ir 


SuBSECT,  1. —  The  Delia,  or  Lower  Egypt. 
We  Bhall  begin  our  survey  with  Alexandria  ifig.  767.),  once  the  splendid  capital  rf 
~r^  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  meat 

celebrated  cities  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Even  now  it 
fonnsthe  link  by  which  Egypt 
is  united  with  the  states  of 
Europe.  Its  founder,  the 
celebrated  conqueror  whoM 
name  it  beats,  chose  this  sits 
as  the  most  favourable  for 
commerce ;  and  it  became 
the  emporium  of  the  moat 
splendid  and  important  of  the 
then  existing  branche<i,  that  witii  India.  The  merchandise  being  brought  up  the  Red  Sea 
to  Berenice,  tlience  transported  across  tlie  desert,  was  carried  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  tlie  VVeeL  Alexandria,  when  it  became  the  splendid  and 
polished  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  almoet  superseded  Athens  as  a  literary  metropolis.  Even 
when  subjected  to  tljc  yoke  of  Kome,  it  was  atiil  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  a  grand 
centre  of  religious  and  political  Action.  It  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  invaiioa  of 
the  Snrncens.  \vho  not  only  crushed  the  general  civilization  of  Elgypt,  hut  showed  an  earl)' 
preference  for  Cairo,  which  connected  them  with  Syria,  Arabia,  and  their  other  Ba^em 
kingdoms.  Alexandria,  however,  still  continued  to  nourish,  so  long  as  it  was  the  chshnel 
of  the  Indian  trade ;  but  when  this  took  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  nink 
allosrcther,  and  exists  now  only  as  the  medium  of  that  limited  intercourse,  carried  on 
between  Egypt  and  the  I'rank  or  Christian  elates.  Its  population,  once  estimated  at  300,000, 
is  dwindled  so  low,  that  some  do  not  suppose  the  amount  of  Inhabitants  lo  exceed  5000. 
This,  however,  was  doubtless  too  low,  even  l>efore  the  late  improvements  of  the  Pacha,  who 
has  re-opened  its  witter  communication  with  the  Nile,  and  established  an  arsenal,  in  which 
11X10  carpenters,  and  other  artisans,  are  said  to  be  employed.  The  present  number  is  sup- 
poaed  not  to  full  exhort  of  30,1100.  Notwithstanding  this  limited  population,  it  preaenta  ft 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  East.  Its  traffic  draws  lo  it,  as  to  a  common  centre,  the  difihrent 
classes,  not  only  in  Esypt,  but  in  Syria,  and  all  the  Levant ;  who  all  retain  their  own  cos- 
tume and  habits  of  lile,  without  the  least  mixture  or  accommodation  either  to  each  other,  n 
tu  the  Europeans  with  whom  tlicy  here  meet 

The  approach  to  Alexandria  from  the  west  is  attended  with  some  danger,  on  accoont  of 
the  flat  and  uniform  character  of  the  coast,  which  afibrds  no  objects  to  guide  the  mariiier. 
The  fir^t  laiiJnmrk  is  Ibrmi'd  by  two  turreted  eminences  called  Abouair,  or  the  tower  irf  the 
Arabs.  Un  a  nearer  approach,  I'ompey's  pHlar  af&rd^  a  more  precise  mark.  There  are 
nil  louiTPr  any  traces  of  the  celebrated  Pharos,  and  even  its  site  is  doubtfiil.  Two  harbours 
arc  foimd.  the  olil  and  the  now ;  the  former  is  commodious,  though  of  somewhat  difficult 
entraiici' ;  it  was  Ibrmerly  exclusively  reserved  for  the  followers  of  the  prophet ;  and  Euro- 
pi'aus  were  (ilili^cd  to  coiilfnt  themselvea  with  the  new  harbour,  which  bea  a  rocky  bottom, 
iiiirl  al1i>riiK  \i.-!y  iiiiiK'rIt'ct  slieller,  but  this  restriction  no  longer  exists.  The  neiv  Alexan- 
dria !■<  limit  fiiiircly  out^ido  the  walls  of  tlie  old  city,  to  which  it  forms  only  a  suburb.  Tlia 
trnvt'lliT  tiiiiU  hiTo  nothing'  correspondent  to  those  magnificent  ideas  which  history  had  led 
him  III  liirni,  lis  ii.'pecl  is  mean,  gloomy,  and  dirty ;  and  it  presents  no  striking  or  onw- 
nu-ntat  edil1ci<.  \  nmnlH'r  of  sninitc  pillars  have,  indeed,  been  brought  thither  drom  the 
aiii-ii'nt  .Mexandriu :  l>ut  lliey  are  only  employed  to  adorn  the  interior  courts  of  the  prinei- 
pnl  housi\-=.  Inmiediiitrly  on  quitting  these  modem  precincta,  however,  all  the  grandeur  of 
unrifnl  .\h'\andria  hur.^t^  upon  the  view.  A  vast  plain  is  seen  covered  with  its  ruins; 
hruk''n  wiitls.  fniiil^  criniibled  down,  roofs  fallen,  battlements  decayed,  ancient  ctdniniw, and 
laoili'm  Totiib^.  ThL'to  objects  are  intermingled  with  pabn  trees  and  nopsla;  wiiila  owb^ 
Vol,  H.  47  3U 
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bats,  and  jackals,  are  the  only  living. creatures  to  bo  met  with.  The  ramains  amy  itiU  W 
traced  of  those  immense  reservoirs  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  both  fiv  drinkiaf 
and  for  gardens.  Tiie  whole  ground  on  which  Alexandria  stood  was  excavated  to  fcm 
them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  at  a  particular  season  solenmly  admitted  into  tbea. 
Only  twelve  now  remain,  which  are  sufficient  for  modem  supply.  From  the  extremity  of 
the  old  city  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  coast  a  range  of  tombe  cut  in  the  nek, 
each  of  which  appears  to  have  contained  three  bodies.  These  monamentsiy  however,  to 
which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead»  have  been  ahwHt 
entirely  stripped  of  their  contents,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  finfaf 
treasure. 

Amid  the  general  ruin  which  ancient  Alexandria  fH-esents,  three  objects,  reraainin;  liiD 
entire,  arrest  the  attention.     The  most  celebrated  is  Poropey*s  pillar  ( j^.  788.).     It  waetm 

clear  that  this  title  is  modem,  and  that  it  was  p» 
bably  erected  under  one  of  the  emperors;  peiw 
hane  Diocletian.  The  general  impreeiion  or  ito 
loftiness  seems  in  a  great  measure  owing  lo  ito 
insulated  position  on  a  level  plain.  Pococ£e  does 
not  reckon  the  height  at  mrae  than  117  feet;  ud 
more  modem  estimates  reduce  it  to  94  or  95.  Tbe 
pedestal,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  coneist  each  of 
a  mass  of  the  finest  granite.  Boane  tiaveOoi 
have  described  it  as  the  finest  <wliimtt  in  t|ie  wtM 
as  to  workmanship ;  but  Denon  rates  it  much  low 
in  this  respect ;  conceiving  that  the  only  besirtf 
is  in  the  shaft,  and  that  neither  the  pedestal  mr 
the  capital  have  any  peculiar  meriL  The  otter 
objects  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  tee 
obelisks,  fancifully  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of 
which  one  only  (Jf,  768.)  is  standing.  Thsy 
consist  each  of  a  smgle  block  of  gfuute,  a' 
fifly-eight  feet  hifrh,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  whence  it  has  been  ii 
red  that  tliey  could  not  orifirio&ny  belong  to  a  Greek  city,  but  were  brought  down  from 
of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Upper  Egypt 

Alexandria  is  situated  upon  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  land,  separating  the  large  kfco 
Mareotis  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  lake,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  is  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  its  extreme  breadth;  but  its  western  part,  ra» 
ning  parallel  to  Sie  sea,  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  broad.  It  was  nearly  dry  when  the 
English,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  admitted  the  sea  into  it,  with  the  view  of  cattinv  off  the 
French  army  from  Cairo.  It  is  still  very  shallow,  and  is  passed  in  manv  places  I^^Mdi^  or 
upon  causeway's  constructed  by  the  Arabs.  This  lake,  on  the  west  and  south,  is  siifuwiai 
ed  by  extensive  deserts,  abandoned  to  the  Arabs,  which  insulate  Alexandria  from  the 
inhabited  p^irt  of  Enrypt.  It  was  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  This  tract  fixned  then  the 
Marfotic  nomr,  vvitliin  the  precincts  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  towns  are  enumer' 
ated  by  Ptolctny.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  peculiarly  crowded  with  conventSi  the 
inmates  of  which  sou^dit  this  iis  a  retired  situation,  and  as  amirding  refuge  flom  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries.  The  Emperor  Valens,  when  he  compelled  the 
monks  of  Egypt  to  military  ser\'ice,  is  said  to  have  levied  in  this  district  no  less  than  SfU 
recruits.  Gratien  Lepore,  in  making  a  survey  round  the  lake,  found  the  territorr 
where  covered  with  venture  and  shrubs,  and  capable  of  culture.  (Description  de  1  P 
Moderne,  ii.  1() — ''^),)  lie  found  also  the  remains  of  cities,  bearing  indications  of 
importance.  Among  these  were  two,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  tlie  sea.  They  appear  to  be  those  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  common  name  of  Taposiris,  and  are  situated  near  that  well-built  column,  called  koan 
Abousir,  or  Towor  of  the  Arabf>,  which  serves  still  as  a  beacon.  They  found  also  a  lane 
ornamented  building,  about  2(>()  feet  square,  the  destination  of  which  seemed  uncertain,  u 
the  valleys  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  appeared  the  remains  of  fiwr  towns,  di^ 
tant  a  very  few  miles  from  each  other.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  near  a  spot 
called  Abou-cl-Khcyr,  a  double  wall,  large  and  well-built  moles,  and  an  extensive  surfeee 
covered  with  fragments  and  rubbisli,  mark  the  site  of  an  important  commercial  city,  which 
was  doubtless  the  ancient  Marea.  Nothing  but  culture,  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  dw 
old  canals,  seems  wanting  to  restore  fertility  and  population  to  this  district.  The  grssl 
obstacle  would  arise  from  the  Arabs,  large  bodies  of  whom  are  now  in  fiill  posseesiuu  of  it, 
and  whose  liabits  of  restless  and  desultory  war&re  would  render  it  very  difficult  either  Is 
drive  them  hack,  or  to  fix  them  as  cultivators. 

The  provincp  of  Bahireh,  the  most  western  of  the  Delta,  is  traversed  by  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  which  sf^porates  from  the  Nile,  near  Rahmanieh,  a  town  of  some  magnitiido^ 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  which  the  French,  in  1801,  converted  into  a  fcrtiihd  past,  bet 
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were  obliged  to  sarrender  it  to  the  British  army  under  Gfeneral  Hutchinson.  This  district 
is  less  watered  than  other  parts  of  the  Delta ;  and  its  chief  product  is  cotton ;  the  market 
for  which  ^ives  some  importance  to  Damanhour,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  province.  In 
ascending  the  Nile,  the  canals  derived  from  it  cease,  and  cultivation  is  nearly  confined  to 
its  immediate  banks.  Teraneh,  affording  the  nearest  point  of  water  communication  to  the 
lakes  of  natron,  exports  from  3500  to  4000  tons  of  that  article,  chiefly  to  Marseilles. 
Wardan  is  the  most  southerly  port,  whence  vessels  may  reach  Cairo  in  twenty-four  hours. 

From  Alexandria,  the  ridge  of  land  between  Mareotis  and  the  sea  extends  eastward,  and 
is  prolonged  by  the  lake  Maadie,  or  Aboukir,  till  it  reaches  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  the  bay  of  that  name.  This  line  of  coast,  and  this  bay,  are  rendered 
illustrious  by  glorious  events  in  British  history ;  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Abercromby. 
Near  the  termination  of  Lake  Maadie  commences  that  of  Edko,  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
communicating  with  the  sea  at  its  western  point,  but  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  a  long 
line  of  barren  coast  composed  of  shifting  sands.  The  path  through  them  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  by  columns  at  regular  distances  of  half  a  mile,  within  each  of  which  is  placed,  for 
his  refreshment,  a  vase  of  water.  After  accomplishing  this  dreary  journey,  he  arrives  at 
Rosctta. 

Rosetta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  enclose  the  province  of  Grarbieh,  the  only  portion  of  Egypt  which  is  now  strictly  Del- 
taic. While  the  canal  of  Alexandria  ceased  to  be  navigable,  Kosetta  became  the  only  me- 
dium of  communication  for  that  city  with  Cairo  and  Upper  f^pt ;  the  goods  landed  at  Alex- 
andria being  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  The  town  itself,  being  situated  on  the  western 
bank,  is  surrounded  by  barren  sand  hills,  which  here  form  the  boundary  of  the  sea ;  but  it 
enjoys  on  the  other  side  the  view  of  the  blooming  groves  and  rich  gardens  of  the  Delta. 
Rosetta  is  better  built  than  Alexandria ;  the  materials  are  of  brick ;  and  though  the  streets 
are,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  narrow  and  gloomy,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  when  compared  with  other 
Oriental  towns,  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  striped 
and  coarse  linens  is  carried  on ;  but  its  wealth  and  population  (supposed  about  15,000)  are 
rather  on  the  decline.  Even  the  recent  improvements,  including  the  restoration  of  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  have  rather  tended  to  remove  the  commerce  which  formerly  centred 
in  it 

In  ascending  the  Rosetta  branch,  we  come  first  to  Metoubis,  a  large  town,  noted  for  tiie 
dissolute  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Farther  up  is  Foua,  once  distinguished  as  the  entre- 
p6t  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  consequence  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  canals, 
it  has  been  supplanted  by  Rosetta  in  this  trade ;  and  having  greatly  declined  in  consequence, 
only  a  small  part  of  its  wide  circuit  is  now  inhabited.  The  canal  of  Hashabi,  derived  firom 
the  head  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  ending  at  the  lake  Bourlos,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
that  branch  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  communicates  with  it  by  several  chan- 
nels. On  this  branch,  at  a  village,  still  called  Sa  el  Hadjar,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Sais,  once  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  colony  by  which 
Atlicns  was  said  to  have  been  founded.  An  enclosure  of  more  than  half  a  mile  square, 
covered  with  rubbish  and  fragments  of  every  description,  still  attests  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Farther  to  the  south,  about  ten  mUes  east  from  this  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  Tuita,  coii- 
sidered  the  most  populous  town  of  the  Delta,  though  it  does  not  contain  above  10,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  pilgrims  firequenting  the  tomb  of  Seid  Ahmed  el 
Bedaouy,  who  died  in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  in  such  an  odour  of  sanctity  as  rendered  his 
shrine  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental  devotees.  There,  at  a  particu- 
lar season,  an  assemblage  takes  place,  fVom  Egypt,  Barbaiy,  Abyssinia,  and  even  from  Dar- 
four,  of  not  less  than  150,000  persons.  According  to  the  Eastern  custom,  trade  is  combined 
with  superstition ;  and,  when  the  acts  of  devotion  terminate,  a  most  extensive  fair  succeeds. 
A  tumultuous  and  often  disorderly  festival  closes  the  scene.  The  mosque,  built  by  the 
Sultan  Melik  el  Nasser,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of 
modern  Egypt  This  city  is  observed  to  be  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Cairo,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetta, 

Tlie  upper  extremity  of  the  Delta,  consisting  of  the  angular  space  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches,  is  called  Menoufieh,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile 
portions  of  E<rypt.  It  is  traversed  by  a  broad  canal  from  one  branch  to  the  other;  and 
though  at  each  inundation  it  is  completely  overflowed,  the  waters  do  not  remain  so  long,  or 
prove  8o  injurious  to  health,  as  in  the  lower  districts.  Menouf,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  some 
importance. 

In  descend  infr  the  branch  of  Damietta,  we  find  it,  like  that  of  Rosetta,  accompanied  by  t 
parallel  canal,  called,  in  its  early  course,  that  of  Karinein,  and  afterwards  that  of  Melyg; 
At  this  last  village,  it  throws  a  branch  across  the  Delta,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  lake 
Bourlos.  It  ai)pear8  to  be  the  ancient  Sebennytic  branch,  and,  in  fact,  presents  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  formed  by  art  The  shores  of  the  Nile  are  still  more  fertile  and  beau- 
tifiil  here  than  on  the  opposite  branch ;  and  at  the  distailce  of  every  two  or  three  miles  oc- 
curs a  large  town  or  village,  embosomed  in  palm  trees.  Among  thMe  nmj  be  notieed  Benal- 
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hasear,  to  the  north  of  which  appear  traces  of  a  large  ancient  city,  eodaaed  betweca  tvi 
circular  mounds,  defending  it  against  the  inundation  of  the  Nile;  the  site,  as  Pooocke  m^ 
poses,  of  the  ancient  BubasUs.  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Abouair,  a  weil-built  town,  vhoi 
considerable  remains  give  some  support  to  the  opinion  of  D*Anvilie,  who  pvonouneef  it  tokt 
the  site  of  Bu.siris,  anciently  celebrated  for  a  magnificent  festival  held  in  honour  of  hk 
About  five  miles  below  is  Semenhoud,  a  very  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  eztenBire  tnii; 
for  which  its  situation  upon  the  Nile,  and  connection  by  several  channels  ^th  the  cud  tf 
Karinein,  and  with  Mehallct,  is  very  favourable.  It  appean  to  contain  4000  or  5000  nk^ 
bitants.  It  is  usually  considered  as  the  ancient  Sebennytns;  on  whicrli,  indeed,  Pooocb 
ob8er\'cs,  that  the  latter  might  be  on  the  Sebcnny tic  branch,  but  Boys-Aynie  reoMrki,  tktf 
the  adjacent  ruins  actually  extend  westward  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Karinein.  On  thateml 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Semenhoud,  is  Mehallet,  considered  the  capital  of  the  Ddlk 
and  the  most  industrious  and  manufacturing  town  in  all  Egypt  The  chief  fiUxicf  are  than 
of  silk,  and  particularly  a  sort  of  linen  handkerchiefs  with  silk  borders,  used  in  the  haA^ 
with  which  this  city  supplies  the  whole  country.  The  manners,  however,  appear  to  be  fny 
licentious;  disorderly  females  are  particularly  numerous,  and  are  allowed  a  degree  of  libo^ 
which  is  denied  them  in  other  Egyptian  cities.  Farther  to  the  north,  on  the  hame  eanaJ,  oc 
the  ruins  of  Bahbcys,  tlie  most  splendid  in  tlie  Delta.  In  the  centre  of  an  encloeuie  of  brick, 
about  1200  feet  by  800,  ore  the  remains  of  a  grand  edifice,  160  feet  by  100.  It  consiMitf 
a  confused  mass  of  granite,  among  which  are  distinguished  trunks  of  colunuuiy  and  the  it^ 
mains  of  capitals  with  tlic  head  of  Isiis  all  covered  with  sculptures  in  baa-xelief  moat  cnc^ 
fully  executed.  The:fc  fragments  consist  of  the  finest  red  granite  brought  Aom  the  qautm 
of  Syene.  Farther  down  on  the  Nile  is  tlie  large  town  of  Mansoora,  celebrated  in  the  hi» 
tory  of  the  crusades  for  two  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  St  Louis  was  defeated  and  tafcs 
prisoner.  Lastly,  four  or  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  cit^  of  Oteniieili, 
which,  though  on  the  eastern  bank,  belongs  properly  to  the  interk>r  Delta,  as  fimning  tks 
chief  market  for  its  productions.  Rice  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundann^  ii 
grown  in  its  vicinity,  and,  with  coffee  brought  up  the  Red  Sea,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
export  to  Syria  and  the  Levant.  Tobacco  and  soap  are  imported  from  Syria ;  and  ImnM 
of  all  kinds  from  Constantinople.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill  built  and  without  omamenL  ft 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  janissaries,  and  devoted  to  trade,  of  which  a  ^reat  fHt 
is  contraband.  The  people  are  said  to  be  the  very  worst  in  all  Turkey,  and  to  have  a  fm- 
ticular  hostility  to  Christians,  which  seems  to  have  descended  from  their  ancestoffi  in  Ae 
of  the  Crusades.  Damietta  has  no  harbour ;  vessels  anchor  in  a  road  by  no  means  !«■■ 
bly  safe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  goods  are  brought  up  in  boats. 

The  base  of  the  Delta,  or  tlie  coast  between  Roeetta  and  Damietta,  remains  to  bt 
scribed.    It  consists,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  of  desert  and  marshy  sand,  and 
half  its  breadth  is  filled  by  the  lake  Bourlos,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
Like  Mareotis  and  Edko,  it  is  shallow,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 

trated  onlv  in  one  point  by  a  channel,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  ancient ^ 

branch,  "l^his  wild  tract,  the  ancient  £tearchis,  is  described  in  history  as  having  repeatedly 
aflbrded  refuge  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  when  driven  from  the  throne  by  fbrei|ni  invaaioa  or 
by  insurrection.  It  is  still  inhabited  by  a  race  of  bold  and  rude  fishermen,  who  hold  thei^ 
selves  nearly  independent  of  tlie  national  authorities. 

The  last  division  of  liower  E^rypt,  and  one  of  comparatively  little  modem  importance,  ii 
the  province  of  Charkioh,  situateti  to  the  east  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  consequently  b^ 
yond  any  channel  which  can  now  be  considered  as  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  however,  it 
was  traversed  by  two  great  branches,  the  Tanitie  and  Pelusiac,  flowing  into  the  lake  Man 
zaleh.  Their  channel  may  still  be  traced.  M.  Malus  traversed  the  whole  Tanitic  fannch, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Moez,  from  the  village  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  at  which  it  strikes  ofl"  from  the  canal  of  Damietta.  In  the  lower  part  it  chaagei 
to  San,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Tanis.  It  is  navigable  along  its  whole  lensth 
for  small  barks,  and,  when  tlie  Nile  is  high,  even  for  vessels  of  some  size.  It  would  be 
easy  for  an  active  government  to  restore  it  to  all  its  former  injportance.  Even  now  it  nfSoi&a 
large  means  of  irrigation,  and  consequently  supports  a  considerable  culture  and  population^ 
The  upper  banks  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  even  the  lower  contain  many  fine  village^ 
though  tliey  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the  frequent  incureions  of  the  Araha.  Not  only 
is  every  village  fortified,  but  from  place  to  place  along  the  Nile  are  erected  towers^  without 
entrance  or  windows ;  and  into  tlietie  strong-holds,  on  the  approach  df  a  band,  the  inhahiU 
ants  with  their  most  precious  effects  are  hoisted  up  by  ropes,  and  kept  till  the  danger  be 
post.  Eighteen  miles  below  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  Mains  found  immenae  ruin^ 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pococke,  he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Bubastis.  EnonnoM 
massoH  of  granite,  more  or  less  mutilated,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  heaped 
together  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

The  course  of  the  most  easterly  or  Pelusiac  branch  may  also  be  still  traced,  thoufrh  mnch 
more  imperfectly ;  the  cultivation  is  there  much  inferior,  and  the  ezposuie  to  the  Aiabs 
greater.    The  most  important  points  on  this  line  are  Belbcia  and  fl»1«hW>h,  — '---'     - 
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military  poetji  on  tlic  Sjriun  frontier.  The  Houtliem  district  between  the  roiiTxc  of  thate 
canals  and  <'airo,  railed  the  province  cit'  Kelyotibeh,  ia  tolcnibi)'  watcmi,  iihI  aboundj  in 
cattle.    Frntn  IhiH  rirriinu^ni^i',  as  wet)  as  its  vicinity  to  the  head  ol'  the  Red  Sea,  we  stlould 

CNiunii'  it  to  bi?  the  (icwhen  of  the  Ureclitei).     All  the  townn  in  tliin  part  of  Kgyp^  beinjf 
ilt  upon  hui^  iniLHPCH  of  iinbiirnt  brick,  witii  the  view  of  defending  tliein  a^inxt  the  in- 
undalirni,  we  iniiy  thi<nre  nrruimt  liirthe  exreivive  labour  to  which  lluil  peiipln  were  doomed. 

The  lower  part  of  the  pruviiKO  of  Charkich  is  marshy  and  snitdy,  like  all  the  rpi>t  of  thu 
Egyptian  rua^t.  It  is  traversrd  bv  tliu  Ali'nialeh,  a  broad  pliallow  hiki>,  operated  from  tlui 
■M  by  a  narrow  rkl^r,  Bitiiitar  to  ifiOM-  of  Marcotis  and  Bnurloa,  but  mueh  mure  extensive. 
It  is  sixty  luiles  in  lenKlli,  and  twenty-live  in  breadth,  divided  by  a  prufpfting  peninsula.  It 
aboundii  with  fisli ;  and  the  tishi^mien  who  inhabit  its  coaitii,  and  llie  islands  of  Matiiarich, 
IWBi'  the  above  pciiinmla,  are  of  the  xanie  savage,  nipi^'d,  and  independent  chararter  as 
thoee  dwcllinj!  in  the  vicinity  rif  Uie  lake  nf  Bourloc.  Il  has  two  opcninj!«  into  tlie  nm,  one 
of  which  coini^punil!'  willi  tlie  cunnl  of  San,  the  current  of  wliii-h  is  seen  diptinctiy  run- 
ning acroijK.  Un  this  peninsula  is  the  town  of  Alcnzak'h,  and  six  miles  up  the  canal  are 
Men  tbe  ntin"  nf  I'nniH,  the  Zian  of  Scripture,  once  a  magnitirent  residence  of  the  Pha- 
ntohs.  There  arc  still  severat  I'lirintltian  obeli^kn  and  capilalx  of  columns  fallen  to  the 
grounil,  uiul  particularly  somu  very  tiiic  antique  cnrlhcn  vesMels,  of  which  the  glasing 
remains. 

Si-HEtT.  ^—Voilani,  or  Middle  Egypt. 

Alter  paaping  the  angle  tlirrued  by  the  two  dii'crgent  branches  of  the  Nile  which  form  tho 
Delta,  wc  aKcnd  to  what  i.i  called  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt.  Here,  about  a  league  to  the 
««at  of  the  river,  appears  the  village  of  Matarich,  to  the  north  of  whow?  site  are  the  niina 
6C  the  celebrated  Hi'liopnlix,  the  On  of  Scripture,  and  the  great  (seat  of  Egyptian  learning. 
Though  almotit  in  complete  ruin,  it  ban  still  soniF  interesting  antiquities ;  an  obclink  sixly- 
■even  feet  high,  several  ephynxes,  and  large  isloneii  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

Cairo  the  (ireat  (JF^.  liHi.),  or,  as  it  is  jtupularly  called,  Gnnd  Cairo,  attracts  the  atten- 
'  in  of  the  traveller  railing  up- 


wards, and  he  gazes  with  woo- 
dcr  on  the  numerous  minarets 
which  distinguish  tht;  capital  of 
Egypt  and  of  Africa.  Throuj^ 
out  that  continent  and  Arabia, 
Cairo  is  considered  an  tbe  queen 
of  cities,  aa  the  city  without  a 
rini  J  its  splendour  fanns  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  Eastern 
romance.  Old  Cairo  appean 
to  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
being  built  on  the  site  of  the  . 
fortress  of  Babylon,  which  de- 
rived that  name  fmm  being  assigned  as  a  residence  to  Kimc  BabyliHiish  captives,  brought, 
probably,  by  Si-sostrin.  The  ni'w  ettv,  lumever.  which  ban  alone  risen  to  tlie  rank  of  a  capi- 
ta], was  founded  in  ir7»,  by  the  f\xk  of  the  Fatimitc  Caliplis.  Saladin  surrounded  it  with 
■iTong  walls  and  magiiilicent  gali-H ;  anil  it  soon  eclipeed  tlie  splendour  of  the  now  neglected 
Alexandria.  Europi'ans,  however,  in  the  aspect  of  ('airo,  find  little  corresponding  U>  the 
ideas  raised  in  them  by  Eastern  deM-ripiion.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding ;  the  prin- 
cipal one.  which  traverses  the  whole  area  of  the  city,  would  be  considered  in  Europe  aa  a 
mere  lane.  Aa  they  are  not  [nveil,  a  most  diragreeable  duat  is  raised  by  the  crowds  of  mAi, 
dogs,  camels,  and  asscn,  which  press  tlirough  them.  The  house*  are  two  or  three  stories 
high,  which  is  not  usual  in  the  East;  hot 
almost  all  their  light  isderived  from  interior 
courts,  and  they  present  to  the  street  only  a 
mass  of  ilead  wall,  which  maket  them  s[^ 
pear  like  prisons.  There  are,  however, 
several  extensive  open  squares,  round  which 
are  built  tlic  houses  of  the  principal  per- 
Into  these,  when  the  Nile  rises,  the 
is  conveyed  fay  s  canal  called  the 
Kaliscb,  and  converts  them  into  lake«^ 
which,  being  Daversed  by  pleasure-boats, 
present  at  this  period  a  gay  sccma.  On  the 
retiring  of  the  wafera,  tneae  lakes  bMone 
complelvly  dried,  and  covered  with  eiceUent  regc- 
conaiats  in  its  galea,  seveTtl  of  which  an  built  in  ft 
mosques,  of  which  that  of  Sultan  HuHn  diipbr« 
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tarior  verf  richlj  ornamented.    The  tombi  of  the  UainelDkef^  ■lu,  bnilt  of  white  amMt, 

and  with  paioted  or  gilded  domes,  ue  very  betutifiiL  The  Paelw  raaidaa  in  the  diaU, 
vhere  he  luu  mri^iSeent  apartments. 

Cairo,  according  to  Pococke,  is  wven  milei  and  a  half  in  ciieuit,  uid  oovera  ■•  nad 
ground  aa  Paris;  but  as  a  great  part  ia  occupied  with  gardens  and  emp^  apaeea,  it  tmxaril, 
according  to  Volney,  contain  more  than  250,000  inhabitanta.  Browno,  however,  lechoK 
them  at  300,000 ;  Jornard,  at  200,000 ;  Bolbi,  at  330,000.  The  potice  ia  maintmiiMd  with 
great  Htrictoeas,  each  street  being  shut  in  at  night  with  galea,  and  giuuded  by  nranl 
janLeearie&  Notwithstanding  the  gloomj'  exterior  preaented  by  the  hotiaes  erm  of  tti 
great,  the  interior  of  theie  mansions  poesesses  great  magnideence.  Spaca  and  ooolneaa  ait 
eapeciall;  studied.  They  present  wide  halia,  high  dotnea,  venndaa,  nch  mAm  and  eaipcbi 
walla  adorned  with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  and  with  foliage  and  flowna.  The  hnbhi  rf 
life  are  recluse;  the  only  gr^t  festivals  are  thoae  of  marriage  and  ciieumciHaa,  iA« 
ftmilies  bring  all  their  wealth  into  fiill  display. 

Cairo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  thoroughfare  oTany  city  m  the  world.  All  the  inerclMI»ft» 
which  passes  between  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  Upper  Egypt  and  Aishin  on  th> 
other,  must  be  conveyed  through  it.  Its  land  common icationa  are  perhaps  atill  man  «itw> 
sive,  as  in  this  respect  it  forms  the  grand  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  Africnn  eootuienl& 
With  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  particular,  a  vast  trade  is  carried  on;  and  alavefl  •nimpcMi' 
in  vcr)[  great  numbers,  b>  be  exposed  in  the  markets  of  Cairo,  The  Mle  takem  place  m  tha 
open  street,  where  Ihcy  are  subjected  y>  the  most  minute  exarainatioo  of  Um  pHuh—f. 
According  to  Soonini,  the  price  did  not  exceed  frran  eight  to  twelve  pound*  ^nece.  n* 
amusements  of  Cairo  are  generally  of  a  very  humble  nature ;  tumhiing,  rppeAneint,  anl 
juggling'aie  publicly  pertbrmed  in  the  few  open  spaces  which  the  city  •flordn.  Fw  tfai 
amusement  of  the  rich,  there  are  improvisatory  poeta,  both  male  andfentilei  wbaareaailta 
display  occasional  talent,  though  their  mendicant  nmse  is  loo  apt  to  eni|rfof  itaelT  cUeflf  ia 
fulsome  praises  of  its  patrons. 

Old  Cairoi  originally  of  much  smaller  extent  than  the  new  city,  ia  now  iminhaMtri 
through  a  great  part  of^its  site.  It  b  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts,  tor  whom  it  fbnna  a  mt  of 
capil^.  They  have  twelve  churches  in  it,  some  of  them  larfre  and  sumptooua ;  and  thv 
patriarch  has  removed  his  residence  from  Alexandria  to  this  place.  It  coatains  abn  thl 
ancient  granaries,  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  are  still  used  tea  their  original 
purpose.  The  place  is  distinguished  also  by  an  unmenac  and  akilfully  rantrived  iiwiliiiML 
by  which  the  water  is  raised  into  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  castle  of  New  CairoL 

The  last  appendage  of  this  great  city  is  Boulak,  its  pOTt  on  the  Nile,  distinguiabed  far  Ihl 
Itiarfco--^'— "- 


.         «for  100  pupils,  maintained  at  the  expense  (^  the  Pacha. 

The  pyramids  next  claim  our  attention.  Scarcely  ha*  the  traveller  ascended  afaofa 
Cairo,  when  ho  comes  in  sight  of  those  br^mad  stJuclureB,  to  which  the  world  ptwfc 
Dothing  comparable,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  withoat  the  moat  awfiil  MnotioL 


hdit^inoi 


look  with  Sift^in  on  every  other  woA 
of  human  art,  and  to  contend  wilh 
nature  herself.  They  fonn  an  uah^ 
temiptcd   range    for   about    twen^ 


>  iM: 
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magnitude  and  akill  in  their 
tion,  bavealmortezcluriTelf  attiactad 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The  b« 
or  great  i^Tamid  (jF^.  772.)  >■  608 
feet  square,  covcrinj;  upwards  of  eleven  acres,  and  rising  to  the  amazing  height  of  390  tacL 
In  an  age  wlicn  machinery  was  imperfect,  and  every  thing  was  done  'of  manoal  labour,  h 
is  said  to  have  employed  100,000 
men  for  twentjr  yeara.  The  doe- 
tination  of  thia  and  all  aimiltf 
coloan]  structurei  appeara  evi- 
dently to  have  been  MpalchiaL 
The  original  entrance,  aa  well  a* 
that  into  each  sncceeaive  gaUciy 
and  chamber,  is  studiously  coo- 
cealed,  by  being'  made  ezactW 
similar  to  the  •omnndiiw  wall; 
and  it  is  earefbll  J  barred  %  hnm 
blocks  of  granite,  which  cumot  br 
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cut  throii(;h  without  greit  Ubour,  but  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  ifibrd  b.  mire  te*t  of  the 
sDU);ht-ti>r  untruiic&  The  opcniiif;  of  the  lirst  pyraniid  bu  been  inag  r^fo  eflbctol ;  it  it 
urribol  to  iJip  Calipli  Moliainini'd.  in  the  ninth  century.  Several  lonft  i^lerin  have  been 
lm;vJi  leiulinj;  to  two  clMmben,  [Jio  lirgeiit  of  which  ti  32  feet  by  16 ;  and  contains  ■  wn- 
cuphaiiUD  now  empty.  Tli<>  aeouoit  pyEatnid,  or  that  of  Ccphrenes,  i:i  about  4(10  feet  hi|^ 
It  luul  di-tinl  all  altt;inptja  to  vnttr  it,  till  the  cntcrpriac  wu  Kccnlly  achieved  by  BelxooL 
Ilin  alti'mpts  were  loni;  unHUCCCiwtuI ;  but  at  Icng-tJi,  by  the  nmilion  of  tlic  block  of  gnnite 
placL'd  to  bar  the  entrance,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  its  real  direction  {_fiff.  T73.)  At  the 
end  of  a  lonj;  paivajrc,  he  found  a  chamber  46  feel  by  16,  in  which  woa  a  iiarcophagui  coo* 
tainin);  a  unul!  quantity  of  Ixinco.  These  bones  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  hunun ;  but 
on  bcinfT  brought  to  Luiulon,  and  examined  by  the  Royal  College  of  Kur^ooni,  they  were 
pronounced  to  be  tliw«  of  ttic  bull,  that  hue  object  ol'  Egyptian  worship.  Indeed,  it  ssems 
every  way  improbable  tJiat  structures  so  stupendous  should  anywhere,  and  most  of  all  in 
Egypt,  have  been  undertaken  without  a  religious  inipul«c  and  motive. 

About  three  hundred  pncea  from  tlie  second  pyramid  is  tJie  gifrantic  ttatue  of  the  Sidiynx 
{_fig.  774.)  Uiat  sin^hir  object,  in  the  delineation  of  which  Egyptian  art  ao  much  delighted. 


It  lias  been  overthrown,  and,  till  of  laic,  only  the  head,  tho  nock,  and  soms  put  of  tha 
back,  were  visible  above  tlie  sand.  The  lenpflh,  linm  the  fore  part  to  the  tail,  was  fbnnd  to 
be  123  feel.  Mr.  Belzoni,  having  sueceednl  in  clearinfr  away  the  sand,  diacovend  noM 
lingular  appcndugcH,  cunaisting  uf  two  temples,  one  of  which  it  bolda  between  ill  legi,  and 
tlie  other  in  one  of  its  pawn. 

This  part  of  Kiirypt,  reaching  even  above  Benisouef^  tliough  it  does  not  prcnrnl  the  ■ame 
wide^ipTead  fertihiy  as  the  Delta,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  bcnefili  of  irrigation.   The 


inundation  extends  lor  a  considorabli:  »|nce  alnnt;  its  western  bank;  but,  Aom  the  peculiu 
slope  of  the  ground,  it  canaul  be  diffused  witlKNit  some  difficulty.  Iniriiediatelyon  taeNUet. 
the  ground  is  considerably  higher  than  the  river,  whose  water?  must  be  raised  with  wheeU 


oveil  by  nxun,  and  with  oilier  complicated  and  laboriouB  machinery,  farther  on,  tlM 
level  descends,  till  it  falia  even  below  tliat  of  tlic  Nile;  but  the  river  must  b«  considerslilj 
Kwclled  before  itii  walTs  can  reach  acroMi  the  hii^h  separating  ridge.  In  aeawoi  of  low 
inundation,  therefore,  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  water ;  and,  even  in  average  yean^ 
does  not  obtain  nearly  the  tjuantily  which  might  be  advantageously  employed.  Tliis  e«il 
mi^ht  be  entirely  remedied  b*  an  active  government ;  but  in  the  present  neglected  Mate 
of  the  canals,  the  country  tjuners  severely  fVom  iL  In  one  port,  indeed,  the  tract  alMW 
the  foot  of  the  inoiintnins  la  watered  by  a  natural  derivation  flvm  the  Nile,  called  Ibe  canu 
of  Joseph,  the  princi|ial  branch  of  which  passes  in  Fayoum,  while  another  reacbM  bt^ 
into  lower  Egypt.— (/'.  D.  Martin,  in  Ihuripl.  Egyptt,  Elal.  Modentf,  ii.  197—302.) 

lilxccpl  the  pymniids,  tins  tract  contamn  few  remarkable  objects.  Along  the  Nile  m  K 
succewLon  of  tolerably  large,  but  ill-built  villa|fea.  Jlenisoucf,  Mmcwhat  handaocner  than  dw 
rest,  is  a  brick  town,  containing  a  considetablc  mknufactory  of  ccane  carpota.  Near 
Metralicnny  appear  extensive  though  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  Hemphia,  the  capital  cf 
Egypt  at  the  era  of  the  construclion  of  the  pyramida 

To  the  weat  of  Bcnisouef  appears  the  province  of  Fayoum,  truly  remarkable  br  its 
physical  character,  even  in  EgypL  An  opening  In  the  eloewhere  continuous  Libyan  atm, 
aided  by  a  vast  artificial  cut,  has  let  in  the  river  upon  this  tract,  and  converted  it  from  t 
dewrl  into  the  most  fertile  portioa  of  this  nio»t  fertile  land.  After  Itavcraing  the  larrit«T 
in  numbcrlen  canals,  this  branch  tbrnis  the  lake  of  Fayoum,  which  antiquaiiea  do  kngai 
hesitnte  in  identifying  with  tlie  ancient  Moeris.  Being  only,  indeed,  about  thirty  nulw  is 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  its  general  breadth,  tti  extent  is  much  infbriur  to  that  aaorftid 
to  it  hy  the  ancient*,  who  represented  it  aa  reaemtding  a  aea.  Both  Haitin  and  Jdnafd, 
howcrer,  who  carefully  examined  it*  enrirans,  wen  eoaniicMl  that  the  pnvnt  iaka  nay 
be  ccKuidered  ■•  occupving  little  note  tliao  Um  boUom  «f  ita  finaer  bed,    Thm  munumliag 
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tract  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been  abandoned  by  the  waters.  It  is  incapable  of 
culture,  covered  with  sand,  lagoons,  saline  crusts,  and  some  shrubs  of  a  weak  vegetation. 
On  the  northern  side,  Martin  saw  a  number  of  detached  hillocks,  bearing  every  mark  of 
having  once  been  islands,  and  is  convinced  that  the  lake  formerly  extended  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  prospect  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  deemed  impOBsible* 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  hydrograpliic  features  of  this  province,  that  they  should, 
as  antiquity  records,  have  been  die  work  of  art.  To  have  turned  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  this  lake,  would,  it  is  urged,  have  required  the  removal  of  3,200,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  or  rock.  Reflecting,  however,  on  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  we  are  reminded  that,  among  all  their  wonders,  thb 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  most  wonderful.  To  Jomard,  both  the  passage  through  the 
mountain,  and  tlic  channel  of  the  Bahr  Belama,  by  which  the  lake  was  fed,  appeved  to 
display  evident  marks  of  artificial  excavation.  The  Mceris  formed  the  grand  sluice  of 
Egypt,  which  drew  off  the  waters  when  they  were  superabundant,  and  af&rded  a  supply 
when  they  were  deficient.  Some  of  the  dikes  which  were  employed  in  alternately  retain* 
ing  and  letting  out  the  water,  and  which  still  remain,  present  indications  of  an  extent  of 
labour  truly  stupendous. 

Fayoum  appears  to  enjoy  a  pre-eminence,  as  to  soil  and  products,  over  every  other  tract 
of  Egypt  According  to  Jomard,  the  eye  is  never  weary  of  contemplating  its  smiling  fields, 
watered  by  o  tliousand  canuls,  which  maintain  a  perpetual  freshness,  and  whose  aspect  fbrmi 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  bordering  deserts  of  Libya.  Besides  yielding  rice  and 
grain  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other  provinces,  it  abounds-in  dates  and  flax,  ana  fnodiices 
almost  exclusively  fine  fruits.  Here  the  olive  and  the  vine  come  to  perfection,  and  the  planta- 
tions of  roses  afford  materials  for  a  perfume  highly  valued  throughout  the  East  The  objects, 
however,  for  which  this  country  has  been  chiefly  visited  by  travellers,  are  its  antiquities; 
for,  besides  the  lake  of  Mceris,  tradition  assigns  to  it  tlie  famous  Labyrinth  of  figyptf  which 
held  so^  high  a  place  among  ancient  wonders.  Great  difficulties,  however,  have  oocorred  in 
tracing'  its  site.  Attention  has  been  mainly  attracted  by  an  edifice  situated  mbout  a  league 
from  tJ^e  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a  tract  now  uninhabited,  but  where  the  rains  of 
a  number  of  large  villages  have  been  lately  discovered.  The  temple  is  stated  by  Foooeke 
at  165  feet  long,  and  80  broad ;  but  these  dimensions  appear  to  be  those  of  the  whole  eDekmn; 
for  the  edifice  itself  is  described  by  Jomard  as  only  90  feet  long,  by  50  broad.  There  are 
some  large  apartments,  adorned  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  without  any  particular  mag- 
nificence ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  long  narrow  posaige,  or  rather  hole,  endinff 
in  a  cell  6  feet  by  4.  Jomard  penetrated  into  it,  and,  finding  it  extremely  aoDcvoua,  and 
skilfully  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  voice  along  the  passage,  infers  that  it  was  destined 
for  the  emission  of  a  pagan  oraclo.  Upon  the  whole,  his  observations  and  those  of  Belxoni 
(Researches,  pp.  !384,  385.)  seem  clearly  to  show  tliat  neither  in  its  magnitude,  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  apartments,  nor  in  any  other  feature,  does  this  structure  bear  the  least  resemblaiioe 
to  the  famous  temple  of  the  Lab3rrinth,  for  which,  as  the  most  entire  and  consjMciious  remuD- 
ing  in  Fayoum,  it  has  long  been  implicitly  taken.  Jomard  is  generalljr  supposed  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  another  quarter.  About  six  miles  south  of  Medmet  el  Fayoum  is  a 
lofly  brick  pyramid,  near  whicli  is  an  extent  of  ruins  about  900  feet  in  Jength,  and  400  m 
breadth.  This  whole  space  is  covered  witli  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  and  various  materials  oon- 
fusedly  piled  upon  each  other ;  though,  on  penetrating  through  this  rubbish,  some  vestiges 
of  walls  are  discovered.  Tiie  enclosing  wall  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  some  little 
towers  with  which  it  was  flanked,  are  the  parts  best  preserved.  Upon  the  whole,  he  ohserres 
that  there  is  little  in  these  remains  to  justify  the  pompous  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  and 
cannot  but  express  his  astonishment  that  an  edifice  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  thirty-siji 
centuries  from  its  foundation,  remained  perfectly  entire,  should  since  his  time  have  been  so 
completely  destroyed.  He  supposes  that  the  mass  of  the  building  must  have  been  boried  m 
the  sand,  and  that  the  visible  ruins  are  only  those  of  its  terraced  roofs.  There  are 
minor  discrepancies ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  the  position,  the 
tent,  and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  other  ruins  within  tlie  region,  which  can  at  all 
respond  with  the  magnitude  which  the  ancient  descriptions  assign,  seem  to  leave  v 
alternative  but  to  accept  this  as  all  the  trace  that  will  ever  be  found  of  the  famous  labyrinth 
of  Egypt 

Amid  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  antiquities  of  Fayoum,  we  had  almost  fbigotten  Hs  modem 
dwellings.  Medinet,  the  capital,  however,  is  a  fine  town,  built  near  the  ancient  Arsino6, 
and  of  materials  taken  from  its  ruins.  All  that  remains  of  the  latter  city  ia  a  mere  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbisli ;  but  whatever  was  fine  in  its  columns  and  fragmenta  is  fixmd  irrego- 
larly  inserted  into  the  modem  town.  Medinet  is  situated  upon  the  canal  of  Joseph,  imme- 
diately before  its  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  place  is  flourishing,  contains  some  fine 
mosques,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  population  la  reckoned  at  5000 ;  a 
considerable  part  of  whom  are  Christian. 

Returning  to  the  Nile,  and  ascending  above  Benisouef,  we  pass  through  a  tract,  still  very 
fertile,  more  varied  and  beautiful  than  Uie  Delta ;  and  where  towns  and  villages  occur  evoy- 
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where  at  ihort  intervftk.  Minieh,  or  Minget,  capita]  of  an  exlataaie  district,  is  s  veiy  prettf 
town,  whose  moeques  are  adorned  with  magnificetit  columns  of  gtaoite  and  porphyry,  tk 
Greek  architecture.  To  the  west  of  the  city,  there  are  also  vestiges  of  antiquity,  entirely, 
however,  converted  into  rubbish.  The  markets  of  Minieh  are  crowded,  its  population  coo- 
aiderable,  and  it  contains  a  manufactory  of  those  earthen  vesMls  fbt  cooling  water,  which 
are  bo  much  valued  in  EgypL  To  the  west  of  Minieh  is  a  large  lake,  or  rather  swunp, 
called  the  Bathen.  It  extends  southward  aa  &r  as  Achmouneln,  and  is  of  large  and  vagae 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  a  toot  or  two  deep.  It  seema  to  be  on  very  slender  gronnd 
that  Sicard  and  D'Anville  identify  this  inundated  sur&ce  with  the  lake  of  Mteris. 

Above  Minieh,  tiic  Arabic  cliain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  is  pierced  by  numerous  and  mort 
extensive  ancient  quarries,  which  have  converted  it  from  a  slopmg  face  to  one  of  perpen- 
dicular rock,  and  have  caused  it  in  one  place  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fbiv 
tified  cantle.  The  rocks  are  aUo  excavated  into  a  number  of  those  tombs,  to  which  the" 
ancient  E^ptians  devoted  their  labour  and  their  art  These  are  particularly  remarked  at  a 
place  called  Zayonet  el  Mayetain,  or  the  Village  of  the  Dead,  and  farther  up,  near  BeuihasnUL 
The  interior,  as  in  those  on  a  greater  scale  at  Thebes,  is  adorned  with  numerous  hienv 
glyphicB,  and  with  paintings,  which  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  represent  wioiu 
particuUrs  of  the  manners  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

We  now  approach  antiquities  of  a  more  classic  character.  As  yet,  Egypt  has  presented 
to  us  only  monuments  which  astoni^  by  their 
immensity,  and  by  the  incredible  labour  bestow* 
ed  on  them ;  but  in  those  to  wliich  we  allude, 
that  VEStneas  is  combined  with  a  high  and  pecu- 
liar architectural  skill.  About  ten  miles  above 
Minieh,  we  peas  between  two  of  these  grand 
masse*  of  ruins.  On  the  eastern  bank  are  those 
of  Antinoe  (^Jig.  775.},  bearing  a  very  different 
character  from  any  others  which  Egypl  now 
presents:  They  are  remains  of  a  Greek  city, 
tbuaded  by  Adrian,  with  the  design  of  uniting 
the  elegance  of  classic  architecture  with  the 

colossal  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian.     In  order  to 

produce  the  mate  impreaswn  of  grandeur,  he 
made  streets  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  tbnning  one  continued  and  immensa 
colonnade.  Here  are  no  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  palaces,  temples  and  tombs  of  gi^tic 
dimension ;  but  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  therme,  and  hippodromes.  The  ruin*  of 
Antinoe  extend  about  a  mile  in  every  direction,  amid  a  wood  of  date  trees,  above  which  its 
columns  are  seen  lowering ;  they  form  a  grand  picture,  to  which  the  lofty  and  naked  Arabian 
rocks  form  a  noble  background.  The  theatre  with  its  portico,  the  hippodrome,  the  principal 
street,  a  triumphal  column  raised  to  Alexander  Severus,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  great  gate, 
may  still  bo  traced.  The  piles  of  Iragments  snd  rubbish  are  of  very  uncommon  magnitode. 
.  Shekh  Abade,  close  to  Antinoe,  is  a  pretty  large  village,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  ■orraandcd 
with  considerable  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 

The  other  side  of  the  river  presents  the  site  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  where  Greek,  Romu, 
and  Egyptian  ruins  are  mingled  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Their  length  is  about  7000  feet, 
their  bt<^lh  5000,  and  their  circuit  Dearly  three  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  spmco  ia 
covered  with  rubbish,  detached  stones,  and  fragments  of  columns.  Ilie  only  part  whidi 
remains  entire  is  the  portico  of  the  great  temple,  a  most  magnificent  ntonument,  rivallii^ 
the  greatest  of  which  Egypt  can  boa^  It  consists  of  twelve  columns,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  twenty  was  the  original  number.  The  whole  length  is  ISO  feet;  the  archi- 
trave and  frieze  consist  of  live  stones  which  are  SO  feet  long ;  and  the  single  stone  which 
remains  of  the  cornice  is  34  feet  long.  The  shafts  are  60  teet  10  inches  in  diameter,  aid 
60  feet  high. 

At  one  extremity  of  these  ruins  is  situated  Achmounein,  s  la^  and  popnloo*  village^ 
containini^  .'lOOO  souls.  Its  lerritoi^,  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  river  UM 
the  mountain,  ia  under  peculiarly  high  cultivation,  being  watered  by  numerous  channeU  from 
the  Nile  ami  tlie  canal  of  JosepFi.  Six  miles  above  is  Melawi,  also  a  neat  and  considerable 
town,  having  some  manufactures,  and  exporting  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  Mecca.  ConsideraUy 
higher  is  .Manfnloiit,  still  more  important  flron  its  extent  and  beauty,  and  which  combiM* 
considenble  manubcturcs  of  cloth  with  a  trade  in  grain. 

Si'BEEcT.  3.— Soiij,  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt. 

After  Mnnlalout,  Middle  Egypt,  the  Vuestani  or  Vcstani  of  the  modems,  the  Heptanooii 
of  the  ancienLs,  terminates,  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  Thebaid  of  the  ancients,  the  Said  of  the 
moderns,  commences.  Egypt,  which  in  the  Delta  was  a  wide  inundated  plain,  which  in  tba 
VoHtani  became  a  broad  well-watered  valley,  is  here  little  more  than  a  mountain  glen. 
Still,  however,  though  less  fertile  and  populous,  it  pmuito  ci)>r«cto  whicta,  in  intenst  and 
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(^ndcur,  eurposa  aJl  the  moat  remarluiblc  in  the  lower  uul  more  level  tncta  of  thU  ntn- 
ordinaij  country. 

Siout  is  the  liret  lar^  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  ha>  not  here  uaumed  the  nanow  ul 
contracted  anpect  peculiar  to  other  pirta  ot'  the  Thebud.  On  the  contnnr,  this  put  of  tha 
valley  of  tliu  Nile  k  upwards  of  twelve  miles  bread,  thoueh  the  river  itdelf  twa  not  a  breadth 
of  more  than  Tfjtl  feeL  Siout  has  a  large  district  otlacDed  to  it,  which  ia  very  fertile  ■ 
wheat,  barley,  dhaumi,  Sox,  and  contains  very  fine  gvdena.  The  population  is  reckcncdtf 
200,IMMI,  and  ilie  taxes  at  40,0001.  The  city  is  large  and  popolout,  and  orriei  on  a  «■■ 
Biderable  trade  in  linen  clotlj,  earthenware,  natron,  and  opinm,  This  slao  w  the  poirA  ftaa 
which  the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Darfuur  usually  depart,  and  to  which  they  return.  Bahiol 
the  cily  are  a  number  of  country  houses  erected  by  the  Hamelukea,  partially  fbrtified.  Thai 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  though  trunks  of  columns  adm  the  bmuea  of  aevcialtf 
the  principal  inhabitants.  Tiie  &ce  of  the  mouotuin,  however,  which  ia  aliout  two  milMH 
the  west,  is  excavated  into  grottoes  throughout  its  whole  extent  The  ^rekter  part  of  IhHt 
are  ancient  Elpyptian  tombs,  larislily  adorned  with  hieroglypbica  and  painting*.  Otbet*  Mt 
the  retreats  of  Christian  hermits,  who,  in  the  fii^  centuriea,  were  induced  I7  a  iiiiitiha 
devotion  to  bury  cbcmsclves  in  the  savage  recesses  of  the  Tbebaid.  Small  nicbei^  atace* 
facingts  a  few  rude  paintings  representing'  croesea,  and  Rxne  Coptic  inacriptioaai  are  all  Ikt 
traces  they  have  lelt  of  Ihcir  abode  in  these  cells.  It  aeems  ascertained  that  Sioot  studi 
on  the  groimd  fonucrly  occupied  by  the  city  which,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  waa  calW 
Lycopolis. 

The  first  crcal  monuments  of  the  Tbebaid  which  strike  the  eje  of  the  tnveller  are  tbCM 
of  Anteopolis  ijig.  770.),  aiiuated  at  the  village  of  Kau,  or  Gan,  no  the  eaatem  buk  of  lli 
Nile.  Tracea  are  here  ftngd  tf 
a  temple  230  ftet  kog,  and  UB 
broad ;  but  the  only  part  at  all 
entire  ia  the  first  paction  iloM 
50  feet  high.  The  caluniaa  fn- 
dace  a  peculiar  effect,  tlwir  ca|i' 
tall  being  compnaed  oftbe  Immi 
of  the  date  pdm  tree,  and  hwg 
Burroundod  with  graupa  of  thoM 
trees,  of  which  they  prcseot  a 
faithfblcopy,  and  with  which  timf 
ere  contbunded.  The  Tillage  «r 
Kau  is  poor,  and  the  aomwdag 
territory  iudifibmitlj  calti*alM. 
Close  to  it  is  a  mountain  remarkable  for  the  immense  excavatioas  made  in  it  fcr  the  pnrpcai 
of  building ;  one  of  these  quarries  is  stated  by  Jomard  as  600  feet  by  400. 

After  passing  the  two  small  towns  of  Tom ieh  and  Tahta,  we  cooie  toAkhinyni,ar  Ekhmi^ 
a  neat  town,  with  wide  streets,  thougb  built  only  of  unburat  brick,  and  e«itainiB(  emnl 
handsome  moeques  with  lofty  minarets.  The  population  ii  Batimated  at  10,000;  the  Ul 
half  of  whom  are  Chriiilian?,  and  even  the  Sheiks  have  been  suspected  of  ChriMiaaily  ^ 
the  government  of  Cairn.  Commerce  and  agriculture,  which  alwaya  flourislied  here,  too- 
tinue  prosperous;  but  its  tine  manufactures  of  linen  are  clianged  into  tboae  of  cDtbat,  and 
its  elaborate  works  in  stone  into  earthenware,  which  is  transported,  however,  througfaoot  all 
EgypL  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  two  great  temples,  evidently  part  of  the  city  ^M 
Cnemnia  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Panopolis  1^  the  Greeks. 

About  eighteen  miles  south-east  of^  Akhniym  is  Girgeh,  or  Ginhc,  the  capital  of  Vpfar 
Egypt.  Not  will  istundii^  this  proud  distinction,  it  is  not  io  large  as  Siout,  being  about  Ika 
size  of  MnnfUlout,  Minieh,  and  other  secondary  tovrns.  Neither  is  it  particularly  handnaae; 
but  it  is  i<itualeil  in  a  very  li'rtile  countrj-,  and  all  provisions  are  extremely  cheap  and  ahon- 
dant  Dtiring  Denon's  ru!<iilencc,  itOtXI  Frenchmen  were  quartered  there  Sx  three  we^^ 
without  causinir  tlie  lea^t  appearance  of  scarcity.     The  name  ii  derived  (ratn  an  frrVw 


the  ancients  the  fecond  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  contained  a  palace  of  Memnai,  and  the  tooA  <i 
Osiris:  works  liy  the  Mme  hands  which  constructed  those  of  Thebei,  It  had  the  mMw 
tiint-,  Imwi'vrr,  of  being;  situated  at  the  end  of  a  Itmg  ralley  croaauig  the  mountain!^  aad 
lliroiigh  which  the  sanus  of  the  buuikdlcss  western  deserts  were  blown  in  upon  it.  Plaala- 
tinnii,  canals,  and  all  the  expedients  which  were  employed  during  the  pnaperowt  timea  of 
Egypt  Vi  preserve  Abydi«  fmni  the  encroachments  ot^  these  nnds,  could  not  avert  il>  jLaCiuj 
Not  only  is  it  in  ruins,  but  these  ruins  arc  almost  buried.  They  may  be  entered,  however, 
by  the  rnif.  where  fpacious  interior  apartments  are  bund  entire,  and  adorned  with  hien^ 
glyphicsond  pninliuirs  of  which  the  colours  areas  fresh  and  teilliant  as  in  the  fint  day  tlwy 
were  painted.    Jomard  particnlarly  admired  the  lower  part  of  a  kneeling  Mata^  of  BOnw 
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aiu,  in  Uack  granite.    This  fragmeut  appeared  to  bim  perhaps 
ever  come  from  the  Egyptian  chisel.     Only  two  miserable  vtlbg 

these  great  ruins. 

In  asceniling  above  Girgeh,  the  traveller  passes  by  Farsbout,  a  poor.looking  town,  cod- 
taintng,  however,  a  considerable  manu&ctory  of  sugar;  and  Hen,  a  long  village,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Diospolis,  but  presenting  no  remains  of  iL  He  then  arrives  at  Keneh,  a  town 
of  some  consequence,  and  remarkable  for  ila  fabric  of  earthen  vessels.  Pococke  met  la^e 
flouts  coming  down  llio  river,  containing  jars  placed  on  a  frame-work  of  twined  palm 
branches,  and  thus  raised  stage  above  stage.  Pour  long  poles,  like  oars,  were  employed  to 
direct  the  boaL  The  curious  observer,  however,  hastens  across  the  river  to  Dendeia,  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Tentyra,  justly  ranking  with  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  Egypt  can  boasL 

The  ruins  of  Tentyra  cover  a  space  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  greater  part  of  this  ground  is  overspread  with  mere  fragments  and  rubbish ;  but  one 
part  p  esenls  a  emple  tA?  T^ )  whch,  though  l  cannot  cope  in  grandeur  with  the  monn- 
~^  ments  of  Thebes,  Burpasses  in  art  and  skill 

e  ery  thing  else  in  Egypt.  The  speclator 
feels,  as  it  were,  transported  into  a  faiiy 
scene  of  enchantment ;  he  sees  manumenta 
wh  ch  have  no  affinity  with  the  product! 
of  Grecian  architecture,  or  with  those  cre- 
ated by  the  taste  of  modem  Europe,  yet 
wh  ch  present  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  mag- 
n  ficcnce  the  most  imposing.  The  length 
of  the  temple  is  265  feet,  and  140  broad. 
The  port  CO,  abo  e  all  nap  ea  aston  hm  nt  by  the  grandeur  and  singularity  of  its  aspect. 
It  consists  ot  SIX  columns,  the  capitals  ot  which  ara  formed  of  colonal  heads  of  leis,  the 
deity  in  whose  honour  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  reared,  and  to  whom  almost  every 
thing  in  it  has  reference.  The  height  of  the  portico  is  sixty  feet ;  but  that  of  the  eeneru 
wall  of  the  temple  not  more  than  seventeen.  The  whole  is  entirely  covered  over  wiUi  thow 
mystic,  varied,  and  often  fantastic  sculptures  (_fig,  778.),  which  characterise  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture; hieroglyphics,  groups,  figures  of  deities,  and  sacred  animals;    the  whole  oftlio 
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manners  and  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt  embodied  The  workmanship  )■  of  the  nKst  ela< 
bomte  execution,  and  highly  finished.  The  mterior  (Jg.  779.)  of  the  portico  :b  equally 
beautiful  and  striking.  It  composes  a  rectangle  120  feet  by  67,  and  is  supported  by  24 
columns,  ranged  in  six  rows  of  four  deep.  The  ornaments  are  equally  profiise  and  varied ; 
but  Ihc  roof  formerly  presented  a  feature  which  strongly  fixed  the  attention.  Divided  into 
twelve  compartmentii,  it  exhibited,  by  a  variety  of  mythological  figures,  many  of  which 
coincide  with  those  employed  by  the  Greeks,  a  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  This  remarkable  monument  has  been  detached  from  the  roof  and  conveyed  to  Pariit 
Prom  the  contemplation  of  these  monuments  has  arisen  a  question,  certainly  of  deep 
interesl  in  the  hislorv  of  art.  It  was  never  doubted  that  they  had  been  erected  by  the  early 
anil  native  kings  ot'  Eeypt,  until  Visconti,  in  his  noi«a  to  lurcher's  edition  of  Herodotui 
i'ndi*avoiirod  to  pnive  them  lo  be  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  structure  of  the  zodiac 
appiNirn  to  inilicole,  thai  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year  answered  then  to  the  sign 
of  IvH),  which  would  take  place  between  the  years  12  and  132  of  the  Christian  era,  Thli 
o|iiniun  is  flrcngt limed  by  a  Greek  inscripticoi  on  the  front  of  the  cornice,  first  observed  by 
'  E>ini  n  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  prontM  is  dedicated  to  Aphrodite, 
•     .,^_.L_  , '"^fl  ^dictlio       ~ 


and  the  rei^n  ol'  Tiberius  assigned  for  the  date  of  the  d 
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irresistible  to  Dr.  Young,  in  bis  very  learned  dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  ^iRfpt,  in  Ae 
Supplement  to  tbc  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  On  the  other  hand,  Jollois  and  DeriUiera  urfe 
with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that  the  erection  of  edifices  thus  entitelv  in  the  style  or  a 
conquered  people,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  and  that  no  nnilar  in- 
stance can  be  adduced ;  while  it  seems  impossible  that  a  stroctnre  of  sneh  extnundintij 
magnitude  and  splendour  ceuld  have  been  erected  at  such  a  period,  and  yet  no  record  cf  it 
have  been  preserved  in  history.  The  dedication  of  the  prmuum  to  Aphrodite,  iHio  ia  OHea- 
tially  the  same  with  Isis,  might  have  been  prompted  in  that  ambitions  people  by  the  dene  of 
taking  possession,  as  it  were,  of  so  magnificent  a  monument,  and  marking  ita  fiont  with  the 
name  of  one  of  their  emperors.  They  conceive  that  the  edifice  waa  erected  vnder  the  ktv 
kings  of  Egypt,  at  a  period  when  Egyptian  art  had  risen,  through  ■ocoeaaive  flingeib  ii  ill 
highest  pitch  of  perfection. 

About  ten  miles  above  Keneh  and  Dendera  is  Keft,  the  ancient  Koptoa ;  and  higfaar  rtiO, 
Eous,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva.  These,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and^  efen  under  As 
Saracen  princes,  were  places  of  great  wealth  and  importance ;  ftr  oppoaite  to  each  is  aa 
opening  m  the  mountains,  through  which  is  the  caravan  route  to  tne  ancient  Bofeniea 
and  the  modem  Cosseir.  Through  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  Uie  timnalhrenee  of 
that  of  Arabia  and  Suez  to  Cairo,  this  communicatuMi  is  now  become  of  verr  little  inpoiU 
ance.  Even  the  few  modem  caravans  which  proceed  in  this  direction  take  their  depaituie 
from  Keneh.  Both  Kefl  and  Kous,  therefore,  ore  now  poor  towns,  containing  mnny  onifr 
habited  houses,  and  ruins  that  belong  to  all  the  ages  of  EgjpJMn  history.  Kooe.  in  partica- 
lar,  presents  the  portico  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  of  which  the  entnhlatora  onff 
appears  above  the  rubbish,  but  with  a  beauty  almost  rivalling  that  of  Dendera.  llieae  towM 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  vppemr  ImmtMM 
to  those  who  have  newly  passed  the  desert 

Above  Rous,  for  some  miles,  is  a  sandy  plain,  after  which  the  rocka  appraach  doae  to  tht 
river.  Beyond  a  projecting  point,  however,  the  view  opens  upon  a  scene  to  which  the  werid 
presents  nothing  parallel ;  an  extensive  plain,  covered  almost  throoffhoat  its  whole  extant 
with  the  most  amazing  ruins.  This  is  Tnebes;  the  city  of  the  hnnared  gatee,  that  migfato 
capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  unknown  in  history,  and  bekngaonly  to  the  dim  ages  of 
traditionary  poetry,  whose  report  would  have  been  denounced  aa  fiibaloaa,  had  not  aoch 
mighty  monuments  proved  that  it  fell  short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  fint  age  of 
the  world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  that  art  and  power  have  since  produceoL  At 
first,  the  observer  sees  only  a  confusion  of  portals,  obelisks,  and  columns,  all  or  gigantic  aia^ 
towering  above  the  palm  trees.  Gradually,  he  is  able  to  distingnish,  on  the  eaatem  or 
Arabian  side,  the  palaces  of  Kamac  and  Luxor ;  on  the  western  or  Ubyan  aide*  MediM^ 
Abu,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the  mountain  behind. 

Kamac  (Jig,  780.)  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  stmcture  in  Thebes  and  in  the 

The  French  engineera  on 


Raiin  of  Kanwe. 


back  were  an  hour  and  a  half  ia 
performing  its  circuit,  whieh  they 
therefore  conceive»  cannot  be  teas 
than  three  miles.  On  the  north' 
east  entrance  the  ^gypliene  ap- 
pear to  have  laviahed  all  their 
magnificence.  The  appraaeh  is 
by  a  long  avenue  of  aphynze^ 
the  largest  of  any  in  Egypt,  lead- 
ing to  a  sacceasion  of  portals 
with  cdossal  atatnea  in  fieoC. 
These  structorea  arediitingniih> 
ed,  not  only  by  the  gnndeor  of 
their  dimensMna.  bat  by  Ae  fi- 


riety  of  the  materials.  A  calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  a  variegated 
limestone,  beautiful  rose-coloured  and  black  marbles  of  Syene,  have  been  aerevallr  used. 
"  Most  points  of  view  present  only  the  image  of  a  general  overthrow,  rendering  it  MLitit 
to  distinguish  Kamac  as  a  series  of  regular  edifices.  Across  theae  vaat  mine  appear  only 
firagments  of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  columns,  matilated  roloawl  atatnea,  obeliiki^ 
some  fallen,  others  majestically  erect ;  immense  halls,  whose  roofo  are  supported  by  a  forest 
of  columns,  portals  and  propylea,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  simUar  structurea.  Vnm 
the  west,  tins  chaos  assumes  an  orderly  appearance ;  and  the  almost  endless seriee  of  portak^ 
ffates,  and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession,  and  harmonising  with  each  other. 
When  the  plan  is  thoroughly  understood,  its  regularity  appean  wonderful ;  and  the  hi^iaM 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  or  all  the  parts  of  this  vaat  e^ooe.** 
Not  only  the  general  extent,  but  all  the  particular  features,  of  this  eztraoidinaiT  alra^ 
ture  are  distineruished  by  a  magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.  There  are  two  '^^'^^  of 
00,  and  one  of  91,  feet  high :  this,  the  loftiest  of  any  in  Egypt,  ia  adonied  with  aenlptana 
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of  peribct  execution.  The  piincii»l  ball  (Jig,  781.)  is  31B  feet  lon^,  nnd  159  broad,  hiving 
uie  roof  still  supported  by  134  columna.  The«e 
are  about  70  feet  high,  aiid  11  feet  in  diameter; 
and  a  Ton^  avenue  of  others  have  all,  except 
one,  fallen  down  entire,  and  lie  oti  the  ground, 
Btlll  rnn;^  in  their  primitive  order.  All  the 
sculptures  are  adorned  with  coloura,  which, 
though  they  ou^ht,  it  should  seem,  to  have  most' 
expenenced  the  ravs^s  of  time,  thine  still  with 
the  brightest  tustre.  Of  the  large  sphyiuea, 
---^  fifty  are  sliU  remaining^,  and  there  are  traces 
— ^'*  which  show  that  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained 600  The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difficulty  and  its  interior,  being  dark  and 
hlled  with  rubbish,  presents  few  objects  to  it- 
tract  the  attention;  but  on  reaching  the  roof, 
the  spectator  enjoys  a  distinct  and  most  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  whole  range  of  aurronnding  ruins.  All  who  have  visited  this  scene  describe 
the  impression  made  by  it  as  almost  superior  to  that  caused  by  any  other  earthly  object 
According  to  Denon,  the  whole  French  army,  on  coining  in  sigiit,  atood  still,  struck  as  it 
were  with  an  electric  shock.  The  scene,  according  to  Jollois  and  Devilliera,  appears  to  be 
rather  the  produce  of  an  imagination  surrounding  itself  with  images  of  bnta«tie  grandeur, 
than  any  thing  belonging  to  real  existence.  Belioni,  b  particular,  declares  that  the  most 
fublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  specimeiu  of  our-pressat 
architect  lire,  would  give  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  these  mins.  It  appeared  to  hnn  that 
be  was  entering  a  city  of  departed  giants.  He  seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
most  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with  besinti- 
fiil  figures  and  various  ornaments ;  the  high  portals  seen  at  a  distance  fhun  the  openings  to 
this  vast  labyrintli  of  edifices;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  in  the  other  temples;  these, 
altogether  hnJl  such  an  cfiect  upon  his  mind,  as  to'separate  bim  in  imagination  from  the  rest 
of  mortals.  For  some  time  he  seemed  unconscious  whether  he  was  on  terrestrial  ground,  or 
on  some  other  planet. 

If  Karnac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  «l«nt  of  its  remains,  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
as  a  single  and  boaiitifiil  abject,  seems  superior  to  any  thing  else  iit  Egypt.  The  view  ttata 
the  river  is  poruliarly  beautiful,  when,  across  the  verdant  islands  w'lSt  which  it  if  studded, 
appeara  a  while  plain  covered  with  palm  trees,  over  which  these  coloani  masses  throw  their 
shadows;  while,  behind,  the  Arabian  mountain  chain  forms  the  boundary  of  the  landscape. 
The  approach  is  through  the  villnge  of  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable  huts  form  a 


with  ihcRe  monuments  of  ai 


It  splendour.  At  length  the  portico  appears, 
by  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  two 
most  beautiful  obelisks  in  the  world  0^. 


the  finest  granite,  from  the  quarries  of 
Syene.  By  what  means  such  colossal 
masses  were  conveyed  to  so  great  a  di» 
tancc,  and  placed  in  their  present  po- 
sition, surpasses  the  conception  of  nx^ 
dern  art.  Behind  them  are  two  edCMal 
statues,  now  Rudioasly  defaced,  and 
deep  sunk  in  the  send,  but  which  mact 
have  been  forty  feet  high,  and  compoMd 
of  a  single  block  of  the  same  granite. 
The  propylon  is  SOD  feet  in  height,  rirind' 
fifly-eeven  feet  above  the  present  lerel 
ofthesoil.  The interioriseqnally grand. 
It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of  200 
columns  of  different  dimensions,  many 
of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  moat 
in  an  entire  state.  But  nothing  is  mors 
remsrkable  in  this  edilice,  than  the  profusion  of  sculptures  with  which  the  obelisks,  the 
walls,  and  all  llii'  ii]iarlments  are  covered.  These,  indeed,  are  favourite  ornaments  on  all 
the  F<i;ypTian  cdifiri's,  and  remarkably  frequent  in  the  palace  of  Kamac ;  but  they  occur 
here  in  unPXBm])li'il  pri>fiision,  and  executed  with  as  much  care  and  delicacy  as  if  they  had 
been  the  wi<rk  of  the  must  skilful  seal-engraver.  They  appear  to  represent  the  history  and 
triuinpliK  of  nil  nncieiit  Ki,'yptian  sovereign,  pnAably  the  founder  of  tne  edifice.  One  cmd- 
partmiml.  in  particular,  exhibits  ■  great  Inttle,  in  which  the  ^Tptiass,  umed  with  bows  and 
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oried  And  ttiiVmg,  thnt  Mr.  Hamilton  imaginea  it  proWfale,  this  oi 
KenUlion  at  Kamac  may  have  lumished  Homer  with  taaterials  for  mBnjr  of  the  nrad 
degcriptiona  with  which  hia  narrative  is  filled.  In  another  cooiputmect,  the  coaquent  ii 
repreaentcd  as  sealed  on  his  throne,  while  the  cftptive  moDsrch  is  ftstened  to  a  cmr,  and  d» 
chiefs  are  treated  with  all  tliat  studied  and  nithlen  cruelty  which  the  uicieiit  laws  of  «■ 
were  supposed  to  uuthoriee. 

The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  preseots  monumeDti  of  the  gnndeur  of  llwb^ 
which,  tliough  not  of  the  same  stupendoua  magnitude,  are,  perlnpe,  eqoklty  iiilfirintin 
The  Mcmnoniuiii,  or,  as  the  French  writer*  scent  Tathei  to  show,  the  tomb  of  OtjnmaijM, 
and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu,  present,  though  on  a  amaller  scale,  arehitecture  mad  ytml 
pculptureofthc  same  character;  eifually  excellent,  and  in  man;  cuei  itill  better  jwHenel 
Thb  is  particularly  obsemble  in  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold,  ultmnarine,  and  other 
colours.  The  Memnoaium  is  distioguiehed  by  three  colossal  statues,  one  oT  which  ia  witb 
the  edifice,  and  the  two  others  (J[g.  783t}  •■• 


in  the  plain  adjobin^.  The  fijmier  ia  entii 
broken  into  fragmenta,  which,  beiDBditpe*" 
thnnigh  tiie  coun,  cover  a  apace  m  aixtj  ft 
muare,  giviiig  it  the  reaemUance  of  a  <|i>m 
The  form  <rf'  the  head,  however,  maj  atill  i 


I  foot  and  a  nand  have  been  ft 
fivgmenta.  T%e  ear  ia  three  feet  ItmgJ  At 
distance  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  ia  tweatf- 
two  f^;  and  the  entire  heisfat  of  the  aMM 
appears  to  have  been  about  nftjr  fteL  It  ma 
compoMd  of  a  single  block,  which  miHt  ha*i 
weighed  2,000,000  Ibe.  The  French  writers,  in  the  Description  HietcM-ique,  adduce  Avag 
reasons  for  judging  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Osymandyas.  The  two  statues  placed  on  the  pU^ 
and  called  by  the  country  people  lama  and  Chama,  are  still  (tanding,  hut  mutilated  t0  mA 
a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  jud^  of  the  merits  of  the  sculpture.  One  of  Ihenit  ftoa 
the  numerous  inscriptions,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnoo,  aim- 
brated  by  the  ancients  as  emitting  a  musical  sound  at  sunrise  or  when  Struck  at  paiticiilv 
times  of  the  day.  No  modern  visiter,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more  than  the  iMWl 
sound  made  by  percussion  upon  gmnite*,  and  there  s  •    ■-  •• 


1  produced  by  some  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Amid  theae  hnge  t  _ . 
colossi,  attention  has  been  strongly  attracted  by  another  of  smaller  dimcnaioDa;  but  cfwhU 
the  head,  detached  from  the  ^y,  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  prescrratke.  AH 
travellers  have  admired  its  elc^^nt  simplicity  and  pleasing  expression,  and  have  CUM  ~ 
it  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  H^gyptian  sculpture  which  is  to  be  foutid  entire^  Tie  ai  __ 
of  the  Description  would  have  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  productko  of  the  Grcaka  AnW 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  art,  had  it  not  borne  evidence  of  that  Egyptian  atvk,  «ftm 
the  Greeks  never  imitated,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  head,  thnii^p  Q>»  *mt 
great  exertions  of  Bclzoni,  was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  conveyed  to  Ltaidon,  and  la  daporiM 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  rocka  behind  copceal  in  their  excKVaHl 
boeom  these  monuments,  less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described ;  hat  of  a  alUl  ■«• 
striking  and  peculiar  character.  In  all  the  Oriental  countriea  peculiar  honoina  nre  pud  Ii 
the  dead;  but  no  nation  appears  to  have  ef}ualled  the  Egrptuna  in  monnmealal  whiIk 
Wherever  the  remains  of  a  city  have  been  mvestigated,  uie  mountaini  behind  bafV  bain 
found  excavated  into  sculptured  tombsj  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  be  expected,  annia 
all  the  others  in  number,  extent,  and  splendour.  The  Libyan  chain,  which  pcaeiilB  Ibr  atart 
six  miles  a  perpendicular  height  of  300  or  400  feet  of  limeatone  rock,  faaa  appealed  peedt 
arly  suited  lor  such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranEui  workaofthe  EgyptJana  alairt 
rival  the  moniuncnts  which  they  raised  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  Entianea  (tUeriM 
lead  into  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  sarcofdiagi,  and  which  are  |iiiifliaJj 
decorated  with  that  species  of  coloured  sculpture  with  which  they  Uvidily  onamenled  tbav 
walls.  The  deceased  lies  surrounded  with  representations  of  *dl  the  otgecta  which  fbnned 
his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A  complete  picture  ia  thus  exhitnted  of  the  domeatic 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  many  of  the  customa  there  indicated  have  been  tnn» 
roitlml  imallered,  and  are  still  characteristic  ■rf'the  nation.  Festivals,  agrienltuial  operatioM^ 
coniniercial  transnctions,  liimts,  bull-fights,  fishing  and  fowling  icena^  vineyaids,  Mnamented 
grounds,  liirm  the  varied  subjects  of  these  representations  The  chambers  and  paswjM 
adjiiinin!;  cimtHin  nuiniTOUK  mummies,  in  thst  wonderful  state  of  preservaticn  which  the 
Egyptians  had  the  art  of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  ancestor*,  l^ej  are  loaad 
wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  impregnated  with  Uta 
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akilliillr  applied,  aa  to  preserve  almost  unaltered  the  form  of  the  fesEures  Kod  of  the  m 
parts  of  the  bod; .  Manj  of  them  contain,  wrapped  in  their  folds,  p«pjri  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  an  object  of  eager  research  to  the  European  antiquary.  Belzoni  gives  a 
very  liveW  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  search.  "A  vast  quantity  of  doit 
lises,  BO  nne  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  noetrila,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  ■ 
degree  that  it  requires  f^'rest  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  the  BtroDg  effluvia  of  the  mum- 
miea.  You  must  creep  through  narrow  passages,  sometimes  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  after 
which  you  come  to  a  mora  commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  what  a  place 
of  rest!  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies,  in  all  directions.  After  the  exertion 
of  entering  into  such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  50,  100,  30O,  or  perhaps  600  yards,  I 
sought  a  reeting-place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit;  but  when  my  weight  bore  oo  the 
body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  hand-box.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  alto^ther  among  tbe 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  isised  such  a  diut 
as  kept  me  motionless  lor  a  quarter  of  on  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  took  the  most  jealous  care  to  prevent  any  one  Irom  penetrating 
into  these  repositories  of  their  dead.  The  entrances  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care  by 
large  stones,  bo  united  with  the  neighbouring  rock  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  suspicion 
tliat  they  existed.  It  haa  required  tbe  moat  eager  research  of  the  modems  to  penetrate  into 
these  subterraneous  abodes.  The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  however,  stimulated  by  the  chime- 
rical expectation  of  tinding  hidden  treasures,  has,  in  many  instances,  overcome  every  ob- 
Ktacle.  The  district  immediately  contiguous  to  Thebes  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  who 
maintain  a  tierce  independence,  and  have  scarcely,  unless  when  compelled  by  the  sword, 
owned  the  sovereij^nty  of  any  (Tovcmment  established  in  Egy^  They  have  taken  up  Ibeir 
abodes  in  many  of  the  tombs,  and  eagerly  employ  themselves  in  searching  their  recenea  tx 
papyri  and  other  antiquities,  which  they  dispone  of  at  high  prices  to  European  antiquanao 
travellers.  This  speculative  traffic,  however,  has  been  on  the  whole  injurious  to  Ihem.  by 
rendering  their  hobita  still  more  disorderly,  and  diverting  their  attention  from  regular  indu>- 
tty  and  cultivation. 

These  monuments  of  private  individuals,  however,  are  ftr  surpesaed  by  (he  tinnbs  of  the 
kings.  At  a  small  but  highly  iiniahed  temple,  called  E3  Ebek,  a  narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
leaib  by  a  winding  track  into  the  heart  of  the  Lilwan  mountains.  At  the  end  of  two  mile*, 
a  narrow  chasm  l^twcen  rocks  opens  into  "  the  valley  of  the  tombs,"  a  gloomy  solitude,  pre- 
senting the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  frightful  desert  High  mountains  with 
rocky  summits  bound  tiic  horizon  oh  all  sides,  and  allow  only  port  of  the  sky  to  appear. 
The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  violent,  that,  in  1790,  it  killed  two  ofDesaaix's  escort;  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  but  for  the  shelter  which  the  tombe  afford.  Id 
this  awful  solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  seclude  frnm  every  human  eye  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  the  kmgs  of  Thebes.  Avarice  and  curiosity,  however,  have  triumphed 
,_,  over  every  precaution.     All  had  been  done  to  secant 

^^  the  entrance.     The  hue^  man  of  atone  which  ben  it, 

opens,  when  penetrated,  into  a  narrow  and  intricate 
^  passace,  cloaed  by  successive  gate  after  gate.  At 
lengln,  entrance  is  found  into  a  spacious  chamber,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  sarcophagus,  eoounonlf 
empty,  while  the  walls  are  ad'  med  with  painted  sculjv 
ture,  in  the  highest  style  ol  Egyptian  magnificence. 
The  subjects  ore  of  a  different  character  from  thoM 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  temples.  They  fret^nenllj 
consist  of  funeral  processions,  religious  mysteries,  qa- 
cred  animals;  a  globe,  the  emblem  of  eternity;  ud 
Osiris  judging  the  dead  (j!^.  784.}.  The  eye,  bow- 
ever,  is  often  shocked  tw  the  representation  of  a  ntun- 
ber  of  victims  newly  beheaded,  and  streaming  with 
blood,  while  others  are  led  Co  share  the  same  bte. 
This  seems  (oo  stron(;ly  (o  suggest  the  savage  moda 
of  honouring  the  royal  funeral  hy  sacrilieing  over  it  a 

number  of  captives.     The  high  preservation  of  these 

paintings  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  in  gene- 
ral executed,  not  on  the  soli<l  roch,  which  is  here  too  hard  lo  be  susceptible  of  such  onM- 
menls,  but  un  a  soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  preserved  them  unaltered  during 
several  Ihiaiiiunii  years. 

At  Ihi^  timi-  when  Ilclzoni  bo£;an  his  operations,  ten  of  these  tombs  hod  been  opened,  and 
were  accessible.  That  enterprising  traveller  succeeded  in  opening  several ;  but  there  was 
one,  of  which  the  entrance  had  been  so  parefully  concealed,  that  it  long  defied  his  eflbrta. 
.At  lentil,  he  found  a  stone  similar  to  that  which  had  bnned  the  opening  into  the  aeccnd 
pyramid,  and  was  able  to  penetrate.    Alter  making  bis  way  through  iccninulated  obrtwleii 
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he  amved  at  a  sepulchral  chamber,  BimiUrl]'  adorned  with  the  othen,  bol  ftr 
'^cence.     In  the  centre  was  a  aarcophagna  nine  ftet  fiva  io 
three  feet  five  inches  wide,  conipoaed  apparently  of  alabeater,  thougfi  >t  hu 


aragxinite. 


Both  the  baide  and  outside  a 


covered  with  KuliiUrei^  nmat  miiwlriy 
and  carefully  executed,  and  repicaeoting  acveral  hundred  figtirea,  mch  mboal  two  iBclm  ■ 
height  The  xubjcct  appears  to  be  ibe  obsequies  of  the  deceaaed,  in  which  are  intndoeaia 
number  of  forcifpi  captives,  aniong  whom  the  Jews  are  diatiofpiiahed  by  their  phfMOgiOH^ 
and  complexion,  the  Ethiopians  by  their  colour  and  oriuunenta,  and  toe  PeniiuM  hf  ttetr 
dreae.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  inference  which  the  learned  observBtioa  of  Dr.  ¥«■■§ 
haa  drawn  from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  that  this  ia  the  tomb  of  Necbo  and  Pmttta^ 
ticus,  the  former  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  made  necoMffal  war  afaiHt 
Judea  and  Aseyriaj  and  the  latter  ia  known  by  an  expedition  againat  (he  EtfaidplBlW.  "Kt 
remarkable  aarcophagus  was,  bv  the  exertions  of  ^luni,  tiuipinted  to  VngJawtA,  i^  ■ 
now  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge. 
A  full  idea  of  ancient  Eeyptian  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  fbnned  ftnoi  tlw  nmMnH 

¥ecimena  preserved  in  these  tombs,  aa  well  as  upon  the  walla  of  the  Tbefaan  "^^ffff 
hesc  arts  are  practised  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  flgorea  are  fint  cnt  oat  ia  *  OMhB 
degree  of  relief,  and  the  colours  then  kid  over  them.  All  that  belongi  to  drMrlBg  ■  p»- 
formed  by  the  chisel.  It  lias  merely,  however,  distin^ished  the  fignrea  hj  cUltiag  kmj 
the  stone  roimil  them,  so  that  only  the  profile  ia  exhibited,  and  the  whole  kppeus  u  ■  Atf 
surface.  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  too,  is  lar  (rom  beiiw  alwaya  comet.  At  the  ■■* 
time,  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  invention  is  displayed  in  too  (croufa,  and  tbe  OKpraHBA^ 
the  hcaas  is  often  very  forcible.  The  painting  process  ia  ml  iDOn  nnipls.  It  eeemtt 
merely  in  laying  on  the  simple  colours  of  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  No  »»*««j* 
ia  thus  made  to  imitate  that  variety  of  tints  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works.  TM 
colours  are  remarkably  bright,  and  have  proved  wonderfully  durable ;  but  these  merits  sbsh 
rather  to  belong  to  the  cnemist  than  lo  the  artist.  The  only  merit  which  the  latter  en 
claim  is  that  of  the  harmonious  distribution  of  them. 

The  village  of  Erment,  about  six  miles  above  the  aoutheita  limit  of  Thebe^  on  the  site  rf 
Hennonthis,  conUins  Btill  a  temple  of  second-rate  magnitude,  dedicatiidloTyiihaa.  It|[fn4 
in  some  respectx,  a  belter  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  than  any  other,  DO  pnt 
being  cither  sunk  in  the  ground  or  covered  with  rubbish.  It  has  also  remained  tminjiiraa  tgr 
time,  and  might  have  been  still  entire,  had  not  great  part  of  it  been  stodioualj  ill  iisJiAw 
by  human  hands. 

About  twenty  miles  abgvc  Erment  is  Ganeh,  capital  of  the  meet  southern  district  of  Eg7|ti 
and  the  IbhI  great  towu  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  a  phn  cf 
ciiosiderablc  extent,  formerly  watered  and  rendered  fertile  by  canals  derived  from  the  N3e; 
but,  these  being  now  neglected,  cultivation  ia  confined  to  the  immediate  viciniH  of  ibi 
river.  Esneh,  prior  to  the  adminiatiation  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  almost  polilically  wp 
rated  from  Egypt,  liaving  become,  amid  the  frequent  civil  wars  with  which  that  couutry  M 
been  distracted,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  vanquished  party.  The  military  chie^  b 
who  preserved  here  a  remnant  of  power,  generally  used  it  for  tbe  purposes  of  0| 
extortion,  which  were  exercised  particularly  upon  the  agricultural  claMea.  The  town  itaaB 
displays  a  luxury  and  industry  not  usual  in  Upper  EgypL  It  has  manuhcloriee  of  fine  Um 
coUon,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Seimaar.  A  mnt  fVt 
of  this  industry  is  in  the  neadi  t£ 
abont30DCopt)e&milie&  nMpH> 
tico  of  the  temple  of  Eneh  (jb. 
185.),  beknging  lo  the  eodei^LL 
topolis,  ia  remarkable  Ibr  ito  bain^i 
which  surprises  even  thoae  irin  hn« 
seen  the  grandest  of  the  moaoBMli 
of  Egjpt.  Its  chief  merit  ecoMli 
in  an  anUaue  purity  of  style,  pecs- 
liar  to  itself;  and  it  wh  viewed  kf 
one  of  the  moM 
magnitude;  the  c 
number,  are  abent  35  feet 
high,  and  17  feet  in  ciicumfereufe.  ttm 
mdiac,  with  which  its  cnptde  is  iilnwJ. 
forms  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  mm^ 
menta  of  ancient  science,  and  bee  giTca 
rise  to  much  controvn^. 

At  Edfiiu,  thirty  miles  higher,  towerde 

tbe  extremity  of  babiuble  Ggnt,  ■  feral 

It,  wluco,  aMocdiiif 


Efi^r' 
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the  composition,  the  executirn  and  richness  of  the  onwnieotfl,  to  whatever  is  moat  mu- 
nificent in  architecture.  Denon  conceives  Umt,  if  that  at  Tentyw  ia  raore  learned  in  its 
derails,  this  at  Edfou  ( fig.  78G0  has  more  gnmdeur  as  a  whole.  It  is  484  feet  in  len^  212 
in  breadth ;  and  there  is  no  Egyptian  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  in  equal  preservation. 
In  the  interbr  court  {fig.  787.),  the  eye  sees  almoet  entire  the  heig^ht  of  the  grand  gate  of 
entrance,  the  two  hiigi3  pymmidal  masaes,  and  the  peristyle  of  thirty-two  coTumns,  which 
tonn  a  moet  mag'nificcnt  perspective. 

Above  Edfou,  the  plain  of  Egypt  narrows  extremely;  the  rocks  on  both  sides  in  manj 
~a-j  places  overhang   the   river.      In   these 

rocks,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Gebel  Silsili,  are  seen  tha  immenie 
quarries,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians  con- 
structed that  astonishing  range  of  monu- 
ments which  we  have  now  surveyed.  H. 
Roei^re  oheerveSJ  that  travellers,  con- 
sulting rather  their  imagination  than 
their  eyes,  have  seen  in  the  temples  of 
the  Thebaid  some  precious  material ; 
marble,  the  granite  of  Syene,  or  the  por- 
7  of  Arabia.  He  states,  that,  in  &ct, 
he  edifices  from  Syene  to  Dendem 
. . .  constructed  of  the  sandstone  found 
In  these  quarries.  They  are  mbgled 
iDieiwinrTciDpicuEdriiii  "'^  quarti,  united  by  a  calcareous  glu- 

ciDHf  ^^_  Uie  general  cplour  is  white  or  gray, 

though  marked  by  lanousl)  tinted  spots  or  veins.  It  is  very  easily  operated  upon  fay  the 
chisel ,  he  supposes  it  would  have  cost  live  times  the  same  labour  to  nave  executed  on  mar- 
ble the  numerous  sculptures  which  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  edifices.  Some  of  the  sub- 
terraneous quarries  form  grottoes,  which  have  been  adorned  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to 
the  temples.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Egypt  presents  the  most  dreary  t^pect,  consisting 
of  naked  rocks,  whose  fragments  are  mingled  with  the  sand  at  their  feet  The  Nile,  which 
elsewhere  ditTuses  such  luxuriant  fertility,  has  no  power  over  these  spots  doomed  to  eternal 
sterility.  The  narrow  bond  of  verdure,  which  sometimes  bounds  one  of  the  banks,  mingled 
with  a  few  earthen  huts  and  stunted  palms,  seems  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  surround- 
ing barren  ne.13. 

In  a  valley  amidst  this  solitude,  however,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Ombos,  whoae  ruins 
are  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  two  temples,  much  dilapidated,  but 
bearing  traces  of  great  majinificence.  Neglect,  and  the  blowing  in  of  the  sands,  have  re- 
duced tlie  plain  to  a  state  of  total  desertion.  The  modem  village  on  the  site  of  Ombot 
contains  no  longer  any  inhabitants. 

Assouan  or  E^  Souan,  the  celebrated  Syene  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and  dreary  tract  It  was  remarkable,  not  only  as  being 
the  limitary  town  of  Kgypt  and  EUiiopia,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  the  grand  points  npon  which 
the  geographers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  measured  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts.  Syene  was  considered  as  immediately  beneath  the  tropic,  and  a  well 
was  formed  there,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  solstitial  day,  the  body  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  entire.  The  modems  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  well ;  and  the  position  assigned 
is  not  strictly  correct  Syene  being  in  24°  5'  22"  S.  latitude;  but  considering  the  imperfec- 
tion of  ancient  instruments,  this  does  not  imply  a  very  great  error.  The  ancient  SyoM 
contains  a  temple,  by  no  means,  however,  correspondent  to  bo  great  a  name ;  and,  with  tba 
other  original  monuments  it  is  in  a  great  measure  buried  under  the  remains,  first  of  ■  Ro- 
man, and  then  of  an  Arab  town,  erected  on  the  same  sit«.  The  modern  town  is  closely 
adjoining,  and,  though  populous,  is  very  poor,  being  supported  chiefly  by  a  trade  in  dates, 
The  inliabilants  are  observed  to  go  almost  naked,  a  custom  which  is  pajtly  excuwd  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat 

Syene  is  surrounded  on  all  liides  by  dark  and  rugged  mounlains,  extending  tor  man^ 
miles  up  the  rivi'r.  They  are  formed  of  that  rose-coloured  granite  which,  from  the  spot  w 
called  syenite;  but  though,  on  fracture,  it  exhibits  tliat  and  other  brilliant  colours,  the  sur- 
face is  covered  bv  tho  action  of  the  air  and  elements  with  a  dark-brown  tint  For  about 
three  miles  amurid  Syene  are  the  famous  <;uairieB,  whence  the  E^plians  drew  their  granite 
chiefly  for  tlie  edifices  of  l»wer  Egypt  The  marks  of  the  instrumenta  employed  may  still 
be  traced;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  pieces  of  various  forms  and  dimensions, 
and  it  is  still  possible  to  discover  the  purpose  tor  which  many  were  destined.  The  moBi 
reinarknhle  is  on  obelL'k,  which  is  64  feet  high,  without  reckoning  its  point  buried  i 


nnl.     The  rockn  all  round  Syene  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
""      N'ile  immediately  opposite  Assouan  encloses  Elephantine,  an  itbnd,  the  beonty  of 
Tikcsull  travellers  with  an  admiration,  which  they  expres  by  terming  it  the  "Uand 
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Put  m. 


(if  Flowers"  uid  "  the  GsrdeD  of  the  Tropic."  It  presenla,  indeed,  within  the  apace  of  a 
nile  in  length  mil  a  (quarter  of  a.  mile  in  breadth,  a  verdure  and  feitility  eqnal  to  the  finert 
apota  of  Egypt  This,  in  ao  savage  a  region,  which  ekewhere  offers  nothing  but  naked 
pcaliB  and  glittering  sends,  makea  an  extraordinary  impresiitxi.  The  island  contain!  bIm 
two  temples  of  amall  comparative  dimensions,  but  distinguiahed  hy  their  simplicity  awl  ele- 
gance. These  are  considered  by  Jomard  aa  only  slender  remains  of  the  socient  power  <4' 
Elephantine;  but  though  that  inland  appears  once  to  have  fbnned  ■  sepante  kingdom,  it 
could  never,  we  think,  have  been  powerfiil,  situated,  aa  it  is,  in  a  tract  which  Sac  twen^ 
miles  in  every  direction  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  barrennees. 
The  cataracts  of  tlie  Nile  C^.  IBS.),  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  commence  about  thne 
miles  above  ISeiduntine.  H>e  picture 
drawn  of  them,  however,  aa  (brmiof  a 
prodigious  fcU,  wboee  eouiid  deaienad 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  ok 
liged  them  to  remove  their  dwellinga 
to  a  distance  fiom  the  roar,  ha*  not  ban 
verified  by  modem  obaervaticn.   It  doea 

—  not  appear  that  there  is  at  preaent  aar 

c.ur«i..rib.Nii»  considerable    fell:    and    though   aDiDe 

change  might  be  possible,  one  so  entire  cannot  be  linagined.  A  moat  pictureaque  and  o- 
traonlinary  scene  is,  however,  produced  by  the  Nile  dashing  through  a  wild  coafuMOD  of 
granite  rocks,  with  which  its  bed,  fcir  several  miles,  is  thickly  sliced.  The  two  oppaate 
chains,  presenting  peaks  of  every  forin  and  aspect,  meet  and  croae  in  the  middle  ofitanNine; 
The  river,  which  above  flows  in  silent  majesty,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  here  nar- 
rowed to  half  tliat  space ;  and  ita  stream,  foreing  its  way  throuf^  these  steep  and  ■naninaa- 
ble  islets  situated  above,  amidst,  and  below  the  cataract,  boiling,  fiiaming,  and  breahinf 
among  a  thousand  roclcs,  presents  a  scene  of  the  grandest  effect,  The  water  in  the  difir- 
ent  cliannels  La  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  forming  numberlen  little  cascades  The 
noise,  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  on  a  rocky  ahore,  is  in  winter  and  spri^ 
very  formidable,  and  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  ialand  of  Phila:  (Jg.  789.),  above  the  cataracts,  and  at  the  very  gate  of  Ethima, 
constitutes  still  another  etriking  Ra 
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a  mileinlengtb,  and  half  that  hreadtU 

it  exhibits  a  confuaioti  of  fj^raod  aad 

beautiful  monuments,  rivalling  '' 
y  leil  by  the  greateat  cities  of  E, 
and  uieir  elegant  fonna  and  i 
colour  strikingly  contrast  with  the  ca^ 
browned  tints  and  the  wild  and  nigged 
peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountam^ 
Denon  diatinguidied  eight  dilIfat«M 
temples,  built  apparently  at  difierent 
periods,  and  quite  aepsrnte,  though  some  pains  had  been  token  to  combine  together  thoae 
which  were  contiguous.  Philn^  is  far  from  presenting  the  smiling  aspect  of  Elephantine; 
but  a  few  dates  and  cultivated  fields  on  the  island  itself  and  the  oppoeite  shores,  placed  ■■ 
they  are  upon  this  burning  soil,  and  amid  this  immensity  of  arid  rocks,  produce  an  agreeaUe 
impression,  and  sotten  somewhat  the  extreme  severity  of  the  site. 

Having  thus  traced  the  Nile  in  its  entire  course  through  Egypt,  we  have  ^ooe  over  tbe 
main  body  of  titat  country ;  but  some  wild  appendages  remain,  which  she  clauns  aa  beloi^ 
ing  to  her.  Among  these  is  that  peculiarly  deailate  tract,  which  extends  from  the  NUe  to 
the  Red  Sen,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  No  district  of  it  ap- 
Tiears  to  produce  any  thing  which  can  alTord  food  for  man.  The  soil  is  sand,  intermiogted 
with  rocks,  through  which,  however,  arc  Inl^i^pcrsod  trees  and  shrubs,  affixding  paatm  to 
the  cami'la  awl  sheep  of  the  Ababdeh,  a  rude  and  independent  race,  who  hold  undisturbed 
poEscEsion  of  these  wilds.  At  all  times,  however,  a  caravan  route  haa  been  puraued  acraa 
them  to  the  Re^l  Hea,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  nn  that  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India, 
of  which  Berenice  was  anciently  tlie  great  emporium,  but  whooo  much  diroinisbed  amooat 
is  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  Suez  and  Cairo.  There  is  still  a  caravan  fn>m  Keneh  to  Coa- 
seir,  liir  tlm  supply  of  Upper  EgypL  The  journey  is  performed  with  camels  in  forty-two 
bnur>',  and  without  any  inconvenience  but  what  arises  from  the  neeeasity  of  carrying  pmvi- 
siiins,  iind  from  tlie  scarcity  of  water;  several  of  the  few  springs  which  occnr  being  rendered 
UNi'li'"!!  Iiy  the  snline  and  mineral  impregnations.  Coeseir  is  en  aaacmblage  of  Arab  hats 
ciHTipiisfil  of  wood  and  mats,  situated  in  a  frightfully  poor  and  barren  countiy,  and  witboot 
any  gooil  water  biit  what  is  brought  from  Afia.  The  sea,  however,  abounds  witli  fiah,  aad 
it  displays  siime  conunercial  activity,  though  containing  no  accumulatirau  for  trade,  and 
having  only  one  harbour  capable  of  holding  a  limited  number  of  inferior  n 
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Bclzoni,  by  grrcat  exertions,  found  his  way  to  the  ancient  Berenice.  He  could  trace  the 
main  FtroetH,  and  even  the  materials  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  cural:*,  nindropores,  and  pe- 
trifactions, the  copious  products  of  those  seas.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  very  fine  natural  harbour, 
which  has  not,  however,  depth  enoufj^h  for  large  vesseln,  and  whose  entrance  is  at  pretient 
obetnicted  by  a  bar  of  sand,  cai»ily  removcablc.  There  is  a  small  Kjryptian  temple,  built  of 
8andston(\  The  extent  of  the  nims  is  2000  feet  by  1600,  which  mitrfit,  it  is  supposed,  have 
contained  a  population  of  10,(KM).     At  present,  it  is  entirely  desertrd. 

About  twenty  milos  inland  from  Berenice  is  the  mountain  of  /abara,  famous  for  the  eme- 
rald mines  found  in  it  by  the  ancients.  When  Belzoni  pass«>d,  fitly  men  had  been  employed 
for  six  months  by  a  speculator  from  Kpypt,  to  open  afj^ain  this  long^-lo(*t  pource  of  wealth.  They 
had  foimd,  however,  only  a  few  specimens,  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Furtlier  northward, 
towards  the  weptcrn  quarter,  are  said  to  be  still  two  larpe  monasteries,  tliose  of  St  An- 
thony and  St  Paul,  whose  gardens  and  plantations  somewhat  enliven  the  aspect  of  this 
desert 

At  the  lioml  of  the  Red  Sea  is  Suez,  by  which  Egypt  carries  on  nearly  all  tliat  remains 
of  its  once  immense  trade  in  that  sea.  Tliis  trade  is  now  insufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
wealth  and  importance  to  Suez.  It  is  a  poor,  ill-built  town,  which  derives  all  its  provisions 
from  Cairo,  and  has  to  send  several  miles  for  water,  and  even  that  is  bad.  Almost  its  only 
intercourse  is  with  Jidda,  from  which  it  receives  coffee,  and  supplies  it  with  grain  tor  Mecca. 
A  few  vessels  also  come  fVom  Yemen.  Those  of  any  considerable  burden  are  obliged  to  lio 
in  the  road,  as  onlv  small  boats  can  enter  the  harbour  of  Suez  itself. 

The  canal  which  anciently  united  the  Red  S<»  and  the  Mediterranean  was  traced  by  the 
French  engineers,  who,  after  considerable  search,  conceived  tliat  they  had  ascertaincid  its 
whole  line.  It  extended  across  part  of  the  istiunus  of  Suez,  and  by  Belbeia,  into  the  Pelu- 
aiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  Altliough  the  work  appears  to  have  been  continuetl  successively 
by  the  native  princes,  the  (xreeks,  and  the  Romans,  there  is  no  record  that  the  canal  was 
ever  actually  use<l,  unless  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  under  the  Saracenic  princes; 
and  then  probably  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  conceived  quite  possible  to  renew  the  work ; 
thou{|^h  tlie  necessary  dependence  on  tlie  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  variable  winds  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  a  regular  navigation. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  Egypt  consists  of  an  equally  dreary  and  still  more  unvaried 
plain,  or  rather  ocean  of  sand,  interspersed  in  it,  however,  are  oases,  or  cultivated  ishmds, 
of  considerable  extent  Tlie  principal  is  the  one  called  El  Wah,  or  the  great  Oasis.  It 
must  be  of  tolerable  magnitude,  since  Browne  was  eight  hours  in  travelling  from  Ain  Diseh, 
the  first  spring,  to  Khargeh,  the  capital.  Poncct  deBcribcs  it  as  a  delightful  spot;  but  it 
may  have  derived  additional  charms  from  contrast  with  the  dreary  wilderness  around.  The 
governors  of  Upper  Eg}'pt  keep  a  garrison  here,  and  consider  it  of  importance,  as  aflbrding 
to  the  caravans  that  proceed  to  the  south,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water.  Khargeh,  tlie  capital,  contams  about  30(N)  inhabitants,  who  subsist  on 
rice  and  dates.  The  continual  blowing  of  the  sand  is  provided  against  by  the  singular  pre- 
caution of  a  flooring  fbnned  above  the  streets,  which  renders  them  almost  like  a  dark  cham- 
ber. Near  tliis  place  is  a  truly  magnificent  temple,  191  feet  in  length,  and  containing,  in 
high  perfpction,  all  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  those  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  outer  gate  is 
a  very  long  Greek  inscription.  In  the  vicinity  of  other  villages  are  considerable  temples, 
where,  though  the  character  of  the  architecture  be  Egyptian,  arched  roofs  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions mark  tliat  additions,  at  least,  have  been  made  by  a  different  people. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  El  Khargeh,  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstonc  and  M. 
Drovetti  lately  discovered  another  Oasis,  consisting  of  twelve  villages,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal, called  El  Cazar,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  and  fhiitptrees.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  a  very 
large  town ;  and  ruins  of  similar  character  with  those  of  El  Khargeh,  though  on  a  mailer 
scale,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Oasis. 

The  little  Oasis,  called  likewise  that  of  El  Cazar,  or  Kasr,  not  bein^  in  the  route  of  any 
caravan,  remained  almost  unknown,  till  Belzoni  lately  made  his  way  thither.  It  coosista  of 
a  plain,  fourteen  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  fOTmerl?  cultivated  throughout,  but  now  only 
in  parts.  The  people  are  a  rwle,  independent  race,  wno  once  had  sheiks  of  their  own :  they 
hold  little  intercourse  with  any  other  tribe.  Belzoni  fbond  here  the  remains  of  a  large 
temple,  with  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  From  these,  and 
from  a  spring,  varying  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  actually  in  the  manner  described 
by  Herodotus,  he  conceives  tliat  on  this  oasis  may  hnve  been  sitoated  the  celebntad 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  least  that  it  may  enter  into  competitioa  with  Siwah  for  tlint 
distmction. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Sett.  I. — Generai  Outline  and  Aipecl. 

In  the  beifinning  of  Che  chapter  upon  Efrypt,  a  ^nprat  idee  has  alreid;  been  givcii  of 
Nnbit.  Liko  thai  counlry,  it  owes  jra  exemption  frum  tJic  chancti-r  of  cooipleic  dcoert  en- 
tirely  to  the  Nile,  whiclt  holds  tlirougli  it  b  course  of  nearly  KNKI  miles  in  direct  distance, 
without  includinif  ilM  lung  benil  round  Donfroia,  Tlint  ^-at  river,  however,  ditfusca  it4  wa- 
ten  to  Nubia  in  iniicii  mure  Bcanty  portions.  Being  cvurywlii/re  hemmed  in  by  hijjh  banks 
and  rocks,  it  cannot,  even  with  sime  artilicial  aid,  be  made  to  inunilalc  in  general  more 
than  B  mile  m  breadth  upon  one  side.  The  country  t!>niii<,  thcretbre,  a  narrow  belt  of  im- 
Diense  len^h,  tlinm^'-h  tlic  endless  desert,  utretchinir  eastu'nrd  to  Ilie  .\ile,  and  to  tlie  west- 
ward lo«t  in  tiic  widi!  and  unknown  wastes  of  interior  Africa. 

As  Nubia,  in  consequence  of  tliis  rtructure,  is  divided,  both  physically  and  politically,  into 
■  number  of  Bmall  stales  almcet  entirely  detached  from  each  other,  our  (>encrol  view  will 
be  short,  and  the  moat  interesting  detajLi  will  be  reserved  tiir  the  local  survey. 

SlOT.  IL — Saturat  Otographj/. 

SuMV-T.  1. — Geology. 

TravelletB  mentioa  finite,  syenite,  porphyry,  marble,  Bandstooc,  and  limestone,  amoa( 

IIm  mineral  fbrniationsuf  \ubia;  but  no  account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  its  gcognosyi 

Ila  minee  of  gold  were  formerly  celebrated. 

SvBHEc-r.  2. — Bolanji. 
llie  Botany  of  Nubia  has  already  bi^en  cnnsidercd  along  with  that  of  Egypt  (p.  537.) 

iJi'MECT.  ».— Zoolo^. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  Zoology  ot'  Nubia  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  very 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  Riippcll ;  whose  work,  indeed,  on  the  animals  of  Nurtiiem  Africa, 
has  scarcely  yet,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  following  quadrupeds,  besides  those  equally  found  in  the  northern  regicna  tf  Africa, 
aeem  more  particularly  appropriated  to  Nubia : — 

Several  of  these  deserve  a  slight  notice.  Wild  Dofrs  and  Foxes  appear  to  be  numenmi; 
«■  M.  Biippell  lias  discovered  no  less  tlian  four  new  species.  The  variegated  Fox-dof  m 
ochre-coloured,  the  lur  thick,  and  variegated  with  blackish :  it  was  discovered  both  in  Nubik 
and  Uroer  E)!ypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts,  but  does  not  burrow. 

The  .Nubian  l>og.  or  more  properly  Wolf,  id  tifi^it  gray,  marked  with  a  few  black  ipola 
on  the  bark,  while  the  tail  is  entirely  black.  It  miy  be  regarded  as  the  wolf  of  Egjpt  aa 
well  as  of  Nubia,  where  it  ncverlheleiw  appears  to  be  rare.  A  thitd  species,  the  KorJofan 
Fox,  prinripally  ocrum  in  the  deserts  bearing  that  name,  and  in  those  of  Nubia :  it  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Fennic,  which  it  resembles  in  its  burrowing  habits,  and  is  probably  the  fax- 
like animal  represented  on  the  monument*  of  Egypt;  for  the  true  jackal  (Csnuoirmis  L.) 
does  not  appear  to  exist  either  there,  or  in  the  immediately  adjoinmg  countries.  I^stlr,  the 
Pate  FV«  (C  palUdiu)  is  entirely  of  a  light  yellowish  gray,  with  a  bushy  tail  tipped  with 
black ;  it  ie  only  tbund  in  the  provinces  of  Kordotan  and  Darlbur. 
That  gn>te«]ue  and  rare  animal,  the  Fennic.  (Conii  Zrrba)  (fy.  791.),  fint  deKrUMd 
by  Bnicc  as  inhabiting  Abyssinia,  was  also  discovered  by 
M.  Riippell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol,  and  in  the 
desert  of  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  hdea,  deg  by  them- 
selves, and  not  on  trees,  as  tiaa  been  asserted  hj  Bruce. 

Respecting  the  Unicom,  M.  RQppell'a  rewarchea  have 
furnislied  us  with  some  very  singulajr  infarmatioii ;  whila 
his  obscrratious  aa  the  structure  oT  the  boms  <d  the 
Ginfic  pruve  at  least  that  the  existence  of  a  quadnipad 
like  the  suppcecd  Unicotn,  fUmiahed  only  with  a  fiootal 
horn,  is  at  least  neither  impoMiUe  nor  eootnry  to  natan. 
Our  traveller  obtained  same  infbciMika  on  thN  dweh  it- 
hated  sub)ect  in  Kotdoftn,  where  the  Dnioon  wu  mid 
In  be  knnwn,  and  to  bear  the  naoie  of  Nillekma.  Peisoos  of  Tarioui  ccBdhuMafiMd  ia  the 
atiitcment  that  the  Nillekma  was  of  a  reddiili  coloar,  oqiml  io  use  to  a  «■!]  bone^  ■ImJiff 
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as  the  ^zetle  in  iU  shape,  uid  fiiniiahed  with  a  long,  alender,  straigiht  bom  in  the  male, 
which  was  wanting  in  tJie  female.  Some  added,  that  its  hoo&  were  divided,  while  otben 
declared  they  were  entire.  Accordm?  to  these  statements,  this  animal  inhabita  the  deserts 
to  the  south  of  Konlofan,  is  uncommonTy  fieet,  and  only  occasionsUj  visits  the  Kalda^  Slave 


seeing  tlie  BntflopeBbroughtfromthedesert  of  Korti,gBve,af  bis  own&ee  motion,!  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  Nillckma,  exactly  coinciding  nith  the  notices  afterwards  obtsiiied  bf  the  tiavells: 
it  appears  be  had  eaten  of  it  in  his  own  couQtnr,  and  described  it  as  a  verybeuitifiil  uiiiaL 
Of  the  veiacity  oftliis  slave  U.  Ruppell  had  frequent  pirats,  especially  m  the  deeeriptkM 
of  animals,  ail  of  which  were  found  la  accord  with  the  respective  species  which  were  Pik 
■equently  procured.     (Zooi,  Joum.  vol  xv.  p.  390.) 

The  most  beautiful  Antelopes  of  Ntibia  are  those  named  the  Haantain,  the  Addax  or 
White,  and  the  Dama  or  Swilt  Antelope.  The  first  inhabits  the  neigfabourlumd  of  fVnfl 
on  the  White  Nile.  The  elegant  White  Antelope  (A.  Addax)  is  very  lue,  being  taimi 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Ambakol,  where  it  lives  in  sawll  beidi: 
it  is  so  exceedingly  fleet,  that  even  the  best  Arabian  horses  have  much  difficulty  in  tliinilH 
pace  with  it  The  Duua,  from  the  great  length  of  its  legs,  would  seem  to  poHMS  tba  mmt 
celerity  of  motion. 

The  northern  Giraflb,  or  Camelopardalis  of  the  ancients  (C.  antigvomm  Sw.)  (^Af-  T^\ 
has  been  seen  by  M.  Ritppell  in  sinill  herds  In  all  the  deKTt  stripes  soath  d'  ^unrie,  a 
plentifiil  at  Darfour,  and  is  even  fuund  to  the  east  of  the  Bshr  el  A^k.  There  cui  be  m 
doubt  that  this  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Giraife  of  Southern  Aftio  (C.  msfFaKs  Sw.). 

Several  interesting  birds  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  kingdom,  or,  at  Mat,  not  hitbHtt 
known  as  inhabitants  of  Noruiem  Africa. 


Among  those  moot  deserving  notice  should  be  mentiooed  the  Occipital  Vulture  (Af.  TOSLlt 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  the  southern  regions  of  Africa.  It  is  a  large  and  Hnpauf 
bird,  havini;  the  upper  plumage  brown,  the  head  and  under  parts  white,  and  caa-half  of  the 
bill  red ;  it  inhabits  the  borders  both  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  feund  either  aoHtuy  «r 
in  pairs.  The  Red-thmatcd  Shrike  (^Malar-onolus  trytkrogatlfr  Sw.)  is  a  new  apecies^  not 
venr  unlike  the  Barbery  Shrike.  M.  Riippcll  describes,  under  the  erroneeu*  generic  aane 
of  Isos,  several  curious  birds  belonging  to  the  limily  of  Great-legged  Thnisheo  (CValtreyo 
dirut  Sw.).  The  Otis  Nuba,  or  Nubian  Bustard  {Jig,  704.),  is  likewise  a  new  acqaiaitkB; 
and  seems  peculiar  to  the  deserts  of  tropicnl  Africa.  By  the  discovery  of  a  new  Pamt  (P. 
Meytri  Riipp.)  in  Kordobn,  M.  Riippell  has  ascertained  the  moat  Dortheni  iaii|e  of  thii 
fimiily  in  the  Oii  World.  Wo  could  dwell  much  lonirer  on  the  important  diseoveriea  of  Hub 
enterprising  traveller  and  able  naturalist,  did  our  limits  permit  We  nrnst,  therefare,  inerdT 
add,  that  his  researches  have  been  extended  to  every  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  bm 
have  made  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geographic  loolo^. 

The  feathered  game  is  not  deficient  in  these  arid  wastes.  BasidM  tlie  Nobiaa  Buataid 
already  noticed,  another  of  the  same  genus,  the  Otia  Arabe  of  I  Jnncus,  is  fbnnd  in  KonkAa ; 
it  is  of  conaidemblc  site,  and  distinguished  by  a  pointed  black  crest  Partndgea  and  quails 
are  mentioned  by  former  travellers :  among  the  first  is  a  new  species  discorered  by  Hcmiil 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  justly  namea  to  o 
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Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

Ethiopia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  antiquity.  In  a  vague  and  indetenninate 
sense,  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  interior  Afirica  south  of  Egypt  luid  Mauritania;  but  it 
was  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Ethiopia  sub  Mgtfpto, — the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
This  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  powerful  and  civilised  kingdom  in  the  early 
ages  of  history,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Egypt  was  repeatedly  conquered  from  this 
quarter ;  and,  according  to  some,  she  derived  from  Ethiopia  the  original  of  thoee  arts  and 
institutions  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  celebrated.  There  certiunly  was  an  interchange 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  Egypt,  more  fertile,  and  pofloooBing 
much  greater  natural  advantages,  to  have  been  the  parent  Ethiopia,  however,  atteits  iU 
ancient  grandeur  by  monuments,  excavated  from  lofty  rocks  which  overhang  the  Nile,  and 
which,  though  they  do  not  display  such  exquisite  skill,  are  nearly  as  magnificent  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  in  some  respects  more  striking. 

Ethiopia  did  not,  like  Egypt,  sink  under  the  ascendency  of  the  great  empires.  The  disas- 
trous repulse  of  Cambyses  forms  a  memorable  event  in  ancient  history.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  beyond  some  occasional  inroads,  the  Romans  did  more  than  maintain  a  frontier  legioQ 
at  Elephantine,  which  checked  incursions,  and  exacted  some  impierfect  homage  and  tribute 
from  the  chiefs  immediatclv  above.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  never  did  more.  Even  fixr 
some  centuries  after  the  rormer  enjoyed  possession  of  Egypt,  Nubia  continued  Christian ; 
though  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown  agency,  become  Mahometan.  This  rough  indepen- 
dence, however,  has  been  perhaps  a  mi^rtune  to  Nubia,  since  it  has  prevented  her  from 
receiving  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  great  conquering  natioosL  Split  into 
a  number  of  insignificant  states,  she  has  lost  all  her  early  civilisation,  and  her  population 
was  abandoned,  either  to  lawless  independence,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  arbitrary  chiefs. 
The  late  conquest  by  the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  too  violent,  and  attended  with  too 
much  of  outrage  and  rapine,  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  ephemeral. 

Sect.  TV,— Political  Qtography, 

Nubia  exhibits  no  semblance  of  a  well-organised  government  Every  town  or  large  vil- 
lage, with  its  adjoining  territory,  has  its  mek,  or  meiek,  who  exercises  to  the  utnxist  what- 
ever power  he  may  possess,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  character,  is  sometimes 
almost  absolute,  at  other  times  is  held  in  contempt  Each  individual  k  aimed  with  a 
crooked  knife,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  emfdoy  in  deeds  of  violence.  From  tbe  various 
character  and  detached  position  of  these  stat^  their  details  will  be  best  treated  oader  tb^ 
local  survey. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

The  ranjre  of  cultivation  in  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  That  irrigation  derived  fimn  the 
Nile,  on  which  it  entirely  depends,  is  obtamed  almost  solely  by  sakies,  or  wheels  fbr  rainnff 
the  water  to  the  level  of  the  high  banks.  Of  these,  within  the  space  of  160  miles,  whiu 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  second  cataract,  there  are  from  600  to  700.  The  dhourra, 
joticed  as  the  produce  of  the  more  arid  Egyptian  soils,  is  almost  the  only  gram  of  Nubia, 
houfrh  sometimes  the  people  raise  an  after-crop  of  barley  or  lentila  Tobacco  also,  a  luxury 
in  iinivorsal  demand,  is  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  tracts  unfit  for  grain* 
but  are  by  no  means  very  numerous.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  trading  towns;  but  horses 
are  only  maintained  by  the  chiefs,  and  for  military  purposes.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely 
any  manufacture  which  can  be  termed  national  The  women  make  coarse  woollen  ana 
cotton  cloths,  mats  of  date  canes,  and  the  necessary  implements  fbr  cooking. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Nubia  is  less  limited.  Being  the  only  practicable  Ime 
throiifrh  the  desert,  it  forms  the  medium  of  communication  for  Arabia  and  E^pt  with  the 
vast  r'ocrions  of  central  Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  arms,  and  a  varietyof  trifling  articles, 
aro  (  arricfl  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  ivory,  but  chiefly  for  slaves.  These  are  pirchased 
from  Darfour  or  Kordofan,  where  they  are  obtained  by  war,  or  by  mere  slave-hunting,  fi«n 
the  still  more  savapre  countries  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trule;  for 
thnuirh  a  considerable  number  are  kept  by  tjie  great  in  Dongola,  Merawe,  Sennaar,  die.  By 
nujch  the  larjrcr  proportion  is  sent  across  the  deserts  to  Egypt,  or  by  Suakim  to  Arabia.  The 
rhij^f  seats  of  this  traffic  are  Mahass,  Dongola,  and  particularly  Shendi,  in  which  last  Burck 
hardt  supposos  that  5000  slaves  are  annually  exposed  for  sale.  The  slaves  from  eleven  to 
tourt»'on  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  the  most  valued,  and  bring  fifteen  or  sixteen  doUariL 
AImivc  that  apre,  they  are  considered  intractable,  and  rarely  sell  for  more  than  eight  or  ten. 
Thf'  rrmA  troatment  of  the  slaves  is  limited  to  that  which  mere  self-interest  imperiously  die* 
tat»s.  The  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  whatever  is  absoluteiy  essential  to  health,  are  regu- 
larly furnished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  while  these  unfortunate  victims  are  yet 
near  thoir  native  country,  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  though  narrowly 
watched ;  but  when  they  are  once  beyond  the  Nile,  more  severe  measures  are  reaortad  to^ 
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without  hesitation.  It  is  a  common  saying,  with  regard  to  a  refractory  slave,  **  Let  him  pus 
the  Berber,  and  tlie  whip  shall  teach  him  obedience."  The  more  violent  are  secured  by  laag 
poles  fastened  behind  with  cords ;  and  at  night  they  are  put  in  irons.  The  final  destiny, 
however,  of  these  unhappy  persons  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  those  employed  to  Kul 
the  ground  in  the  European  settlements. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consist  of  two  leading  imcea  The  finrt 
is  the  proper  Nubian,  called  Berbers  or  Barabras ;  a  class  strictly  native,  and  of  the  same  nee 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbarv.  Some  tracts  beyond  the  long!- 
dom  of  Sennaar,  are  inhabited  by  negroes ;  but  Arabian  tribes  are  more  esrtensively  diflfased 
in  this  region. 

The  Nubians  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  of  the  aiti 
and  improvements  of  civilised  society.  Many  of  them,  even  a  little  above  Egypt,  were  ftond 
by  Belzoni  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.  Like  savages,  they  prised  looking- 
glasses  and  shining  toys  more  highly  tlian  articles  of  real  value.  Their  rood  consists  of 
dhourra,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  baked  into  cakes  without  leaven,  over  which  thev 
pour  onion  sauce,  broth,  or  milk.  They  make  from  it  boiiza,  a  species  of  beer,  in  which 
they  induljre  to  excess.  Their  houses  are  roughly  built  either  of  mud  or  loose  stones:  in 
the  former  case,  they  are  roofed  with  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  A  cap  of  cloth  or  linen,  and 
a  woollen  mantle  or  cotton  t^hirt,  form  all  the  attire  which  is  considered  necessary ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  even  this  is  tliought  superfluous. 

The  Nubians  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular.  The  ooai^ 
tenances  as  well  as  the  demeanour  of  the  females  are  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  strictly  observant  of  their  matrimonial  engagements.  In  the  small  and  secluded  vilJsgeik 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  a  primitive  simj^city  of  mannen 
appears  to  prevail,  and  a  number  who  go  to  act  as  porters  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  are  con^ 
ercd  remarkably  honest  In  the  large  trading  towns,  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  data 
merchants,  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners  prevails. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography, 

There  are  no  data  for  exhibiting  the  divisions  of  Nubia  in  any  precise  or  definite  ftna. 
Beginning,  however,  with  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile,  we  shall  obtaB 
a  rapid  view  of  its  varied  objects. 

In  that  close  valley  to  wliich  we  now  ascend,  the  natural  features,  thoogh  striking,  m 
uniform  and  monotonous.    The  Nile  flows  between  rocks,  which  either  oveihang  its  straan, 
or  leave  room  only  fur  little  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  the  modem  inhabitants  are  poor  and 
rude.  The  banks,  however,  as  in  Egypt,  are  diversified  at  short  intervals  with  ancient  momi- 
ments  of  a  grand  and  striking  character.    Instead  of  being  composed  of  mason^,  they  ire 
in  many  and  the  most  remarkable  instances,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  After  puung  a  sdmU 
temple  at  Delxxl,  and  a  number  of  sinrrulor  ruined  enclosures  at  £1  Umbarakat  and  Saidab^ 
we  arrive  at  Kalabshe,  tlie  flrst  Nubian  temple  on  a  great  scale.    The  propylon  is  120  fieet 
long,  and  5()  feet  fiifrh ;  but  tfie  portico  is  entirely  wanting,  and  its  destruction  seems  to  havi 
been  efiected  by  violrnco,  its  tlii>  rciiiaiiiing  parts  are  in  good  preservation,  particularly  th 
colours.     A  golden  lamp,  evidently  Grecian,  was  lately  found  among  tlie  ruins.     At  th 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  small  temple,  with  the  ruinsof  aconsideiaUe  town,  aboai 
a  mile  in  length,  supposfnl  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  ancient  Talmis. 

Afler  ])assing  Garba  Dondour,  we  come  to  (lyrshe,  or  Guerfeh  Hassan,  which  presents  the 
flrst  specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn 
out  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  entrance  is  adorned  not  only  with  large  cbhimns,  bat 
with  throe  rulossal  statues,  ei^htoon  feet  hisrh,  the  workmanship  of  which  appeared  to  Bel- 
zoni to  display  the  mere  iniiiiiry  of  the  art.  The  flgurcs  were  such  as  barely  to  indicate 
that  men  were  meant  to  be  rei)roscnted,  and  their  faces  were  a  caricature  of  that  of  the 
nerrro.  About  nine  miles  above  is  Dakki,  a  much  more  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a 
plain,  which  appears  once  to  have  been  cultivated,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  sand. 
There  are  smaller  ediflces  at  Ofl'elina  and  Leboua,  but  nothing  of  much  importance  occura 
till  we  reach  Dolir,  or  Dcrr,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  miles  above 
Syenc.  It  possesses  little  cither  of  extent  or  elegance.  The  houses,  which,  with  the  ea- 
ccption  of  a  few  belonging  to  the  chiefs,  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feel  in  height,  are  built 
f>rinud  and  stones  intermingled.  There  is  an  excavated  temple,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
A  few  miles  above  is  Ibrim,  strikingly  situated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  over- 
hanrrs  tlie  Nile,  and  considered  a  strong  military  post  against  the  Arabs.  The  Mamelukes 
occupiod  Ibrini  on  their  retreat  from  Egypt,  but  on  being  obliged  to  leave  it,  they  entirely 
destroyc^l  tlio  placo,  which  has  remained  ever  since  uninhabited.  The  date  piantatians 
round  it  are  coiisidenible. 

The  country  al)ove  presents  little  of  interest;  rude  villages,  date  plantations  on  the  east- 
crn  bank,  total  barrenness  on  the  western.  About  fiflv  miles  above  Denr  appeaxa  the  grand- 
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It  of  Nubia,  Ibsanbul,  whose  excavated  chambera  rival  the  proudest  botfta  ot 
Thobea  and  Tenlyra.  This  temple  (jSg-.  795.)  ia  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  riaing  perpendicu- 
larly  about  600  fecit  from  the  Nile.  The  entiance,  however,  nhen  first  visited  by  Buickhafdt, 
was  choked  up  with  auch  immenBe  masses  of  sand,  that  all  idea  of  peaetrating  seemed  oat 
of  the  question.  Bclzoni,  by  almoet  unexampled  exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  obstncles,  and  found  the  iaterior  (Jg.  796.)  truly  magnificent     Thfl 
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pnmaoe,  57  feet  lonpr  and  S2  feet  wide,  ia  supported  by  two  rows  of  sqnare  pillara,  each 
pillar  bein<r  adorned  with  a  figure  elegantly  executed.     Hierof^lyphica,  punted  sculptures. 


i,  and  all  the  ornaments  which  characterise  Eeypti&n  temples,  are  profiiseW 

lariy  over  the  Elhiopiana,  witn 

Ifroups  of  tiiat  race,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  represented.     The  exterior  of  the  tem- 


mphs,  porticulaily 


pie  \a  117  fL'Ct  wide,  and  8G  feet  high;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  consists  of  four 
colossi,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Upbyox,  aro  the  largest  sculptured  figures  in  Egypt 
or  Nubia.  Burckhardt,  who  saw  only  the  shoulder  of  one  of  th«n  above  the  saod,  conjee* 
tured,  from  iu  iliTnoo.'ioms  tliat  the  whole  would  be  65  or  70  feet.  Belioni,  after  remoting 
the  sand,  fouiii!  it  ol  feet,  not  including^  the  cap,  which  was  14  feet.  Of  these  coloaai,  ooa 
is  still  buried,  and  another  thrown  down. 

With  Ibtuinibul  terminaie  the  ancient  monuments  belonging  to  that  port  of  Nubia  which 
borders  on  RgypL  Above,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sail  and  a  half,  is  Eahke,  the  residence 
ol*  a  cachclT,  and  ttitiialed  on  a  larger  extent  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  than  imlBrvene* 
between  it  and  Syeiie.  Another  day's  sail  leads  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataracL  Here, 
too,  Europeans  liavi?  been  disappointed  of  findips  a  mighty  water&U.  This  cataract,  Iik« 
the  first,  i"  formed  by  i^vcral  thousand  rocky  islands,  through  which  the  Nile  daahee  amid 
clouds  of  foam,  and  is  whirled  and  tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  not  of 
granite,  but  of  a  species  of  black  marble ;  and  the  iaJetft  ^'&  covered  with  patches  of 
verdure,  and  several  even  inhabited,  produce  a  picturesque  enect,  and  relieve  liiat  aspect 
of  extreme  desolslion,  which  chaiactcrises  the  scenery  of  the  first  cataract 

The  territory  of  Alahass  may  be  described  in  a  manner  nearly  similar;  and  the  mde  and 
violent  character  of  its  chief  obliged  Burckhardt  here  to  terminate  his  career  of  Nutuan 
discovery.  Akjcstic  ruins  however  continue  to  be  scattered  along  the  bank,  among  which, 
pre-eminent  beauty  ia  diiplafed  by 
the  temple  of  Solefa  (Jr.  79T.}. 
The  remains  consist  oMy  of  ■ 
range  of  solitary  columns,  bat  tbsM 
are  of  auch  peculiar  lightness  and 
elegance,  that  they  may  come  into 
competition  with  any  of  thoM 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Wady  el  Hadjar  and  Sukkot  are 
rudeandsterileterritories,  in  which 
the  range  of  culture  scarcely  ex- 
tends beyond  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  Nile,  ami  the  poor  villages,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  ElgypC,  are  ruled  over 
and  oppressed  by  a  S4iccei*><inn  of  turbulent  little  chieftains.  They  contain,  however,  the 
temples  of  ^enini'h  aiul  Amarah.  the  remains  of  which  poaeeas  coieiderahle  beauty. 

Fnini  Dnr  .Mnhass  Llie  traveller  enters  the  territory  of  DongoU.     The  viciniu  of  the 
1  narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land,  rescued  from  tlra 


til  present  the  aspect  of  a 
stirruiimling  difulation ,  but  this  tielt,  hitherto  a 


Dungnln.  brviilei^  presents  tracts  of  more  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty  than  any  part  of 
enclose  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  "--■-■■' 
n  the  bosom  cf  the  wildcat  w 


E/iwcr  Nubia.     High  granil"  rocks  enclose  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  of  Jaijar,  which 

Hiiurifihei'  in  frpj-linf".-"  ai  '■"'','"'     ' 

ifl  a  pnsK  culW  the  W'utor's  Mouth,  which  is  represented  as  exhibitiiu 

and  wildncM',  f>uporior  to  those  at  the  first  and  second  cataract*.  It  is  mmed  by  a 


libiting  a  scene  i^  grandeur 
It  is  fetmed  by  a  succemn 
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of  huge  Bnd  detached  maeEM  of  naked  rock,  and  of  lar^  fit^rata  scnUeivd  on  the  pUa. 
Below  19  the  large  island  of  Argo,  a  spot  of  peculiar  and  atriklop  fertility,  formiiig,  in  tbe 
bosom  of  the  desert,  the  moEt  Kixuriant  natural  garden.  The  sir  ia  full  of  fragrance,  ud 
the  palm-treea  aie  rendered  melodious  hj  the  anng  of  numberleaa  birds,  among  whoae  nolei 
that  of  the  dove  is  prcilominanL  A  narroiv  tnouud  separates  this  &iry-laad  from  the  regiaai 
of  barrennesK  and  death,  and  this  display  of  nature's  bounties  ainrulai'ly  ccutraiita  with  tbu 
wide  eurroimding  expense  of  sandj  desert.  In  one  part  of  it  are  tound  two  eoloasAl  etatuti, 
lying  on  the  ground,  33  feet  in  length,  and  the  sculpture  of  which  diiplaya  cronBadenble 
skill,  especially  when  it  ia  connidered  that  the  tnalerials  are  peculiarly  hard. 

About  ten  milea  above  Argo  is  MarBgga,.or  New  Dongola.  This  last  name  was  ^ven  to 
it  by  the  Mameluke^  who,  during  their  temporary  occupalion  of  thia  country,  made  it  tboi 
capital.  They  converted  it,  though  built  only  of  mud,  into  a  very  neat  town,  with  ievenl 
targe  courts  or  squares.  The  surroundinjf  country,  naturally  the  richest  in  the  whole  lenv 
tory,  was  greatly  improved  by  them.  Old  Dongola,  which  appears  at  no  time  to  have  U- 
Bwered  to  its  ancient  reputation,  is  now  a  miserable  mass  of  ruin.  The  sand,  which,  wben 
Poncet  Wits  there,  hod  already  made  large  encroachmenta,  baa  now  bnried  the  centre  of  tkt 
town,  and  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts. 

The  Nile,  in  the  tract  which  we  now  approach,  no  lonfrer  flowa  in  that  ■traig'ht  directiea 
from  north  to  south,  which  marks  atmoet  tlie  whole  of  ita  known  coarse.  Soon  afler  receiv- 
mg  the  Tocozze,  it  makes  a  great  bend,  and  for  about  200  miles  flows  aouthward,  coatmy 
and  parallel  to  its  former  courw.  It  then  bends  again,  and  renewa  ita  usual  nonheily 
course,  which  it  maintains  through  Dongola  and  Nubia.  It  tbus  forms  three  parallel  cbaaneb^ 
enclosing  two  peninsulas,  which  contain  a  greater  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  support  a  bi^pv 
population,  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  middle  channel,  or  that  which  flowa  aoi^ 
ward,  parallel  to  tlie  Dongola  branch,  is  occupied  by  the  Sheygya,  an  Arabic  race,  peculiiilj 
rovinf,  fearless,  and  warlike.  They  have  numerous  slaves,  whem  they  employ  in  tilliag 
the  ground,  and  in  performing  all  laborious  offices,  while  they  devMe  themaelvea  entiieW  ts 
arms.  They  make  battle  &  scene  of  gaiety,  rush  laaghing  into  the  field,  and  address  am 
enemy  with  the  Eastern  salutation,  "Peace  be  with  ymi."  Disdaining  the  impnned  instn- 
ments  of  modem  warfare,  they  have  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient  anna,  the  lane*  sod 
the  shield.  Even  with  these,  they  fought  a  most  obettnate  battle  at  Korti  with  the  tranpi 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  It  ended,  however,  in  their  entire  discomfitnre ;  after  which  they 
put  to  death  their  necromancers,  who  had  deluded  them  with  predictiaaB  of  vietof;,  nd 
submitted  to  the  invader.  Rumour,  however,  since  states,  that  they  have  risen  in  tlie  tsb 
of  the  Pacha's  troops ;  and  it  does  not,  indeed,  seem  veiy  probable  that  a  race  thoa  fiesM 
and  restless,  inhabiting  eo  distant  and  inacceauble  a  tract,  should  remain  in  quiet  sabjectiM 
to  Egypt. 

Memwe,  according  to  Cailliaud  the  ancient  Napeta,  capital  of  the  Siey^m,  is  ntoated  «a 
the  Nile.  The  modern  town  is  tai^,  being  auppcwed  to  ooatain  about  10,0OD  souls ;  bat  Hw 
houses  arc  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are  long  and  gloomy.  In  its  vicinity,  howerer,  is 
situated  a  range  of  the  grandest  monuments  which  Ethiopia  can  boosL  A  Icrftj  emin 
called  Djnbcl  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  presents,  partljr  cut  out  of  its  rock^  | 
built  along  IIh  sideB,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  d 


nilicent  monuments  of  Enypl.  It  is  450  feet  long,  by  159  wide,  and  the  prineipa]  ioterm 
chamber  is  147  feet  by  111.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  of  a  religious  miport,  eoveiAs 
walls  in  equal  profusion  as  in  EgypL  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  AmmtKi,  that  primary  ohjeet 
of  Ethiopian  worship,  hold  of  course  the  fiiremost  place.  These  worlm  appear  to  great  di^ 
3  they  consist,  not  of  the  solid  and  durable  materials  which  c 


wasted  away.    Considerable  skill  w 


E^ptian  monuments,  but  of  a  iriahte  sandstone,  the  surlace  of  which  has,  in  a  mat  me^ 
IS  to  be  displayed  in  some  of  the  worionwHliipi 
though  other  parts  of  it  an  inArior. 
Near  these  temples  are  seventeen  i^ 
Tamids,ofno  remarkable  iliiiii  iiiiisM. 
but  at  El  Bella],  on  the  oppoaile  aide 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  sevan 
milea,  there  ia  a  nay  a 
range,thoughatill  decidedly  inferior  la 
the  Egyptian  atructurea.  The  largest 
(_fiff.  708.)  stands  on  a  base  152  leet 
square ;  and,  though  diminished  in 
height  by  the  fall  of  a  great  part, 
etill  rises  to  103  leeL  One  very  cu- 
rious feature  is  presented  by  the  ex- 
iatence,  within  its  interior,  ^another 
pyramid,  of  a  different  age  and  style 
,^    .,    „  „  „  ,  of  architecture,  butrouch  more  entire 

'^™^"""''^  than  that  in  which  it  ii a    '      " 
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Beyond  the  head  of  the  branch,  the  Nile  is  joined  by  its  great  tributary  the  Tacazxe^ 
which  has  flowed  through  Abyssinia.  A  Berber  population  again  appears ;  and  the  name 
of  Berber  is  even  given  to  a  succession  of  four  lar^^e  villages  situated  along  the  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  very  fine  race,  as  to  bodily  qualities;  they  are  somewhat  taller,  and  much 
stronger,  than  the  Egyptians.  Though  their  colour  is  nearly  as  black  as  that  of  the  negro, 
they  have  very  dififerent  features;  indeed,  they  are  handsome,  both  in  face  and  person. 
Their  moral  character,  however,  as  drawn  by  Burckhardt,  appears  under  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble colours.  Consisting  of  slave-traders,  or  having  continual  intercourse  with  that  class  of 
men,  they  contract  all  the  irregular  habits  which  their  mode  of  life  tends  to  generate. 
Among  their  bad  qualities,  treachery  and  avidity  predominate;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  Uiey  trample  upon  every  ordinance,  human  and  divine.  The  mek's  authonty  is  little 
regarded  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  perpetual  private  quarrels,  and 
terminate  every  dispute  by  the  law  of  the  strongest  They  are  also  addicted  to  intoxication 
and  every  species  of  debauchery.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  Chendi,  a  town  still 
subject  Co  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  a  state  of  depay,  and  not  containing  above 
250  mud  houses :  but,  when  Burckhardt  visited  it,  a  protecting  government  had  again  ren- 
dered  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  central  Africa ;  particularly  that  in  8laves,-of  whom 
about  5000  are  supposed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Shendi.  Near  this  place  is  a  range  of 
monuments,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to  Bruce,  and  which  were  lately  visited  and 
examined  by  M.  Cailliaud.  They  consist  of  ibrty  pyramids,  and  a  temple,  of  which  few  traces 
remain,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  about  280  feet  in  length.  The  largest  pjrramid  iis 
97  feet  high.  They  appeared  to  M.  Cailliaud  more  ancient  than  the  monuments  of  £gypt| 
and  of  the  same  character.  Jomard  and  Cailliaud  supposed  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Meroe ;  and  the  most  judicious  scholars  have  coincided  in  this  opinion. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory  of  Sennaar  begins ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are 
still  sandy  and  barren,  diversified  only  by  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  About  fifty 
miles  above  is  Gerri,  a  large  village,  and  near  it  is  a  ferry  across  the  Nile,  joining  the  road 
which  leads  through  the  desert  to  Dongola.  Soon  after,  another  grand  feature  occurs ;  the 
junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  River,  coming  from  the  west  and  from  central 
Africa,  and  of  the  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  coming  from  Abyssinia ;  which  two  great  streams 
uniting  form  the  Nile.  The  controversy  which  is  the  Nile,  seems  now  universally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  described  by  Bruce  himself  as  the  largest  of  the 
two.  Halfaia,  a  large,  handsome,  pleasant  town,  is  situated  near  the  junction.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  here  begin  to  be  felt,  and  relieve  the  territory  from  that  general  barrenness,  aiid 
dependence  upon  inundation,  which  characterise  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

In  ascending  the  Blue  River  we  pass  Herbagi  ami  Gidid,  two  considerable  vUlages;  then, 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  tlie  junction,  we  come  to  Sennaar.  This  is  the  most  important 
and  populous  kingdom  Uiroughout  all  that  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Nubia.  Its  fertility, 
however,  is  not  maintained  by  inundation,  but  by  the  tropical  rains,  which  are  here  conside- 
rable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  more  immediately  under  the  equator.  Through 
their  influence,  the  country  in  August  and  September  assumes  a  verdant  and  delightml 
aspect,  and  a  number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  dhourra  ripens, 
and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  coun- 
try becomes  parched,  **  all  the  beauty  disappears,  and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  all 
its  terrors  of  poisonous  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts.*' 
The  horses  of  Sennaar  are  fine,  and  the  horned  cattle  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world :  but  there  is  something,  either  in  the  air,  or  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation, which  renders  it  impossible  for  animals  to  ^  bred,  or  even  to  live  in  it  the  whole 
year  round ;  and  they  require  to  be  removed  frequently  to  the  dry  grounds,  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river.  The  present  native  government  of  Sennaar  was  formed  in  1504,  hf 
the  conquest  of  the  Shilluks,  a  race  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad. 
It  has  been,  in  theory,  entirely  despotic  ;  &e  inhabitants  assuming,  even  as  a  boast,  the  title 
of  slaves ;  but,  even  in  Bruce's  time,  the  military  officers  had  usurped  the  whole  actual 
power,  and  left  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  name.  The  troops  amounted  to  14,000,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  race  of  negroes,  called  Nuba,  occupying  the  country  between  Sennaar 
and  Abyssinia.  The  infantry  were  bad ;  but  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  1800,  were  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  This  country  was  lately  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Eg^pt, 
who  entered  Sennaar  with  little  or  no  opposition;  but  the  general  insurrection  since  raised 
in  their  rear  has  probably  restored  the  native  power  to  complete  independence.  The  citr 
of  Sennaar  has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  according  to  Cailliaud, 
they  do  not  exceed  00()0.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  with  flat  rooft,  and,  except  those  of 
the  great  officers,  are  small,  and  do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  story.  The  palace  is  foor 
stories  hitfh,  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  in  a  ruinous  state.  Although  »snnaar  produces  abun- 
dantly dhourra,  millet,  rice,  and  even  wheat,  it  yields  few  commodities  fitted  for  trade.  The 
only  intercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  from  interior  Africa  to  Eg3rpt  and  Arabia.  The 
eold  dust,  brousfht  in  quills  from  Kordofan  and  Fazuclo,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
uiid  best  in  Africa.   Tlie  returns  consist  chiefly  in  blue  cotton  cloth  from  Surat,  which,  made 
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into  a  species  of  long  robe  or  shirt,  forms  the  universal  dress  of  tlio  country'.     Spicesi,  hafd- 
ware,  toys,  particularly  a  species  of  Venetian  black  beads,  are  also  in  demand. 

To  the  south  of  Sennaar  is  Fazuclo,  or  Fazoglo,  a  hilly  territory,  Ibrming  a  province  of 
the  former  country,  though  still  governed  by  its  own  prince,  fieyond  it  extends  a  vast  nngi 
of  mountainous  districts,  called  Dyre,  and  Tegala,  or  Taggula.  It  is  nearly  independent; 
but  the  wild  inhabitants  are  Imnted  and  carried  off  as  slaves  to  Sennaar,  where,  however, 
they  are  well  treated,  and  employed  even  as  troops,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Arab  inhabitp 
ants.  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  a  district  called  QuamamI ;  but*  when  the  E|»yp- 
tian  expedition  had  reached  it,  by  great  eflbrts  and  sacrifices,  they  found  them  very  poor, 
the  ore  being  extracted  in  small  quantities,  and  with  great  labour,  from  sand  and  earth.  To 
the  west,  along  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  dwell  the  Shilluk  negroes,  who»  as  already  mentiooed, 
conquered  Sennaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the  title  of  Funje,  or  lords.  El  Aice,  or  Alaii, 
their  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a  tract  of  country,  formed  into  islands  by  branches 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  and  densely  peopled.  They  employ  themselves  much  in  fishing,  and 
have  many  boats,  in  which  they  sailed  upon  Sennaar,  and  eflfectcd  their  conquest  The 
country  between  the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Nile,  and  which  for  some  space  run  neariy 
parallel  to  each  other,  is  in  general  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  large  woodsi,  but  diver* 
sified  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  deserts  to  the  east  and  west  of  Nubia  next  claim  oar  notice.  The  Nile*  paiticululy 
between  Berber  and  Dongola,  has  a  winding  course,  tiie  following  of  which  would  render 
the  commercial  route  to  Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore,  with  that  enler> 
prising  courage  which  characterises  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  have  struck  a  route  acroH 
tracts  where,  for  many  hundred  miles,  no  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  and  only  a  few 
bands  of  predatory  Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a  scanty  herbage.  The  eastern  route  fian 
Berber  to  Syene,  forming  a  line  of  about  500  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  Bruce  and  by 
Burckhardt,  and  by  both  without  meeting  a  human  being.  It  does  not  present,  however, 
unvaried  plains  of  sand,  like  tliose  which  constitute  the  western  deserts  of  Africa.  It  con* 
tains  mountains,  some  1000  feet  high,  and  interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valleys,  aflEbrdini;  a 
supply  of  water,  and  supporting  some  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  Many  days*  journey  elapn 
without  travellers  having  an  opportunity  of  filling  their  Imgs  with  water.  Its  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely rugged ;  but  Burckhardt,  after  having  passed  through  those  of  Suez  and  Sinai,  did 
not  think  it  quite  so  dreary. 

The  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate.  Travellers,  indeed,  after  their  departure 
from  Siout,  are  refreshed  at  Khargeh,  or  the  Great  Oasis ;  but,  having  quitted  its  limits,  find 
nothing  but  an  unvaried  waste  of  sand.  Even  the  wells,  which  occur  (wly  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance, and  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Sheb,  Sclime,  and  Leghea,  though  they  produce  a 
verdure  which  relieves  somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert,  offor  nothing  which  can  be 
food  for  man  or  beast  Poncet  strongly  describes  the  painful  impression  made  by  a  scene, 
**  where  we  meet  neither  with  beast,  grass,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  see  nothing 
but  mountains  of  sand,  carcasses  and  bones  of  camels."  The  caravan  to  Darfbur  has  aboat 
800  miles  of  this  tract  to  pass  through,  ere  it  reaches  Cubcubea.  That  to  Sennaar,  again, 
touches  the  Nile  at  Moscho,  and  proceeds  through  Dongola  to  Korti.  It  then  strikes  acrasi 
the  desert  to  Bahiouda,  which,  containing  a  few  trees  and  herbs,  does  not  present  so  ftight- 
ful  an  aspect  as  the  western  solitudes. 

Another  line  of  commercial  intercourse  reaches  across  from  the  district  of  Berber  to  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  fiir  from  presenting  the  same  desert  aspect  as  those  just  described.  On  the 
contrary,  the  district  of  Taka,  through  which  it  passes,  is  famous  over  all  these  countries 
for  its  extreme  feitility.  Though  the  capacities  of  the  soil  are  by  no  moans  duly  improved 
by  cultivation,  yet  its  dhourra  sells  in  the  markets  of  Jidda  20  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Egypt ;  and  its  breeds  of  camels  and  oxen  aro  said  to  be  equally  excellent  The  Arabs  of 
Taka  arc  a  w^arlike  race,  engaged  in  almost  continual  contests  with  the  Bishareen,  a  fierce 
tribe  who  wander  over  Uie  neighbouring  deserts.  They  are  robust,  hardy,  hospitable  mmoag 
themselves,  but  accused  of  treachery  and  inhospitality  to  strangers. 

After  three  days^  journey  through  this  tract,  the  caravans  arrive  at  Suakin,  or  Souakin, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Nubia.  The  island  on  which  it  is  situated  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it  their  maritime  capital  on  the  Red  Sea.  De  Castro,  at 
that  time,  found  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  East,  and  had  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it  except  Lisbon.  All  this  splendour  has  vanished  with  the  loss  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  only  a  few  wretched  dows  are  seen  unloading  their  cargoes  by  the  side  of 
some  miserable  houses.  The  Turks  still  retain  Suakin,  though  with  so  small  a  force  that 
thoy  dare  not  set  foot  on  the  main  land  opposite.  The  harbour  retains  all  its  excellence, 
being  capable  of  holding  200  large,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The 
conveyance  of  pilgrims  and  slave-traders  to  Jidda  is  the  only  support  of  what  remains  to 
Suakin.  Two  minarets,  however,  attest  its  past  splendour,  and  the  general  custom  of  white- 
washing the  houses  gives  it  still  a  handsome  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance. 


ABySSIMA. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


A»TE»  tracing'  upwards  the  course  of  the  Nile,  we  come  to  Abyssinia,  the  region  frran 
which  that  river  derives  much  of  its  immense  stiire  of  water&  The  Bahr  «1  Abisd,  indeed, 
flows  from  the  yet  unknown  interior  of  the  continent;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  stream 
which  penetrates  Nubia,  and  inundates  Egypt,  is  poured  down  irom  the  country  to  Ibe  east- 
ward, where  the  mountains,  rising  to  a  atupendoua  height,  yield  copious  supplies  of  water. 
That  prime  element  of  tropical  cultivation  renders  AbySBinta  the  moat  fertile  coaatrj  in  thii 
part  ol'  Africa,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptiona,  in  the  whole  costinenL 
Sect.  L — GeTifriil  Outline  and  Aipect. 
Abyssinia,  in  a  manner  insulated  amid  rocks,  deaertsj  and  boundless  plains,  though  it  hu 
imbibed  some  elements  of  civilisation,  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world. 
On  the  east,  it  is  judged  to  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  which,  however,  the  proper 
domain  of  Alwssinia  comes  in  contact  only  at  one  point.  On  the  north  it  communicate*  with 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  traversed  by  wandering  Arahe.  On  the  west  it  has  Sennear ;  and,  on 
the  south,  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Adel,  or  Adaie):  but  the  greater  part  of  these  two 
last  iTontier  lands  consists  of  wild  regions  occupied  by  the  Galla,  who  always  ravaged,  aod 
have  recently  conquered,  a  large  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy.  It  is  difficult  eren 
to  guess  the  dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  there  are  no  fixed  limits,  measurements,  or 
surveys;  but  somewhere  between  700  and  8U0  miles  from  east  to  west,  ."iOO  and  600  fhim 
north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation. 

Abyssinia  has  been  describei  as  entirely  a  country  of  motintains.  Chain  succeeds  ehaJB ; 
and  the  level  tracts  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  bear  almost  all  the  character 
of  mere  mountain  valleys.  The  rid^  of  I^malmon  is  the  best  known  to  Europeans,  win 
have  to  cross  it  in  entering  Abyssinia  from  the  Red  Sea  (o  Gondar.  The  mountains  of 
Samen  (j!^.  T99.)  to  the  south,  however,  are  still  more  lotty,  and  the  nme  may  be  s&id  of 
'  those  of  Gojam,  which  give  rise  to  the 
Abyssinian  Nile.  Of  Shoo,  E&t,  Da- 
mot,  and  the  other  southern  provinces, 
our  information  is  less  precise  ;  but  it 
appeals  that  they  consist  equally  of  an 
alternation  of  high  moontaiiks  and  deep 
valleya.  All  these  mounlains  present 
forms  peculiarly  ragged  and  precipitous. 
The  representations  given  by  Mr,  Salt 
fully  exhibit  the  chaos  of  rocky  roasees 
into  which  these  mountains  are  fluown ; 
though  he  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  represents  them»  in  many 
Mountain  it  Budm.  Cases,  as  pyramids  pitched  oa  their  tops. 

In  many  ^  these  mountains,  the  sum- 
mit forms  a  plain  of  some  extent,  encircled  by  walls  of  rock,  which,  being  acceasibla  only 
bv  ladders  and  cordage,  may  be  called  a  natural  castle.  Such,  in  Amhsre,  was  the  rocwm- 
tain  of  Amba  Geshen,  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  confined,  as  a  secutily 
against  those  machinations  which  are  so  dangerous  in  an  unsettled  goremmeDt. 

Abyssinia  in  not  less  a  country  of  rivers  than  of  mountains.  The  eastern  tract,  above  the 
province  of  Gojam,  gives  rise  to  the  Bahrrl  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  so  much  celebrated,  in 
modem  times,  as  presenting  the  long  souffhl-for  bead  and  source  of  Ihc  Nile.  It  is.  Indeed, 
so  considered  In  Abyssinia ;  and  all  the  Portuguese  travellera  and  musionaries,  from  whom 
alone  our  early  information  is  derived,  were  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  nol,  ther^ 
fore,  wonderful  that  Bruce  went  on  his  travels  with  this  impression,  and  that,  after  having 
placed  his  glory  in  the  discovery,  he  should  have  been  slow  in  admitting  the  observatiim  m 
D'Anviltr,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abind,  admitted  to  be  the  greater  stream,  had  in  all  respects  the 
best  litlf  to  be  conslciered  as  the  Nile  of  the  ancients.  Numerous  waters  rising  in  the  same 
chain  of  mountains  flow  first  eastward,  and  form  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  one  of  the  moat 
cnnspiriious  features  of  AbvEslnian  geography.  Prom  the  eastern  shore  of  this  lake  the 
Blue  River  tlien  issues,  and,  making  a  vast  semicircular  sweep  round  the  province  of  Damot, 
pru^^rs  iveslward  not  fir  from  its  original  source.  It  finally  turns  northward,  receives  from 
thf  south  the  copious  accession  of  the  Malog,  and,  becoming  the  river  of  Sennaar,  falls  into 
the  Bahr  el  Ahiad,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  beyond  the  Abyssinian  fhmtier.  He 
Tacazze.  with  Its  au^ciliary  streams,  the  Mareb  and  the  Coror,  drains  all  the  high  cbaina  of 
\\'<.'.-<tcrn  .Abyssinia,  then  makes  its  way  throagh  ths  Nubian  desert,  and  poars  its  large 
I  nhite  into  llic  Nile.     The  moimtains  m  the  south  give  rise  to  two  rivera,  the  Hanazo  and 
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the  Hawash,  which  direct  their  course  eastward,  but  meet  eztennve  plaini  of  nnd,  thnxigk 
which  they  are  either  naturally  or  artificially  dispersed,  and  thus  lost,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  Red  Sea. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

We  do  not  find  any  precise  information  regarding  the  geology  of  this  Taat  alpine  land  ii 

the  writings  of  travellers. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany, 

Abyssinia,  doubtless,  in  its  vegetation,  as  in  its  geographical  position,  bordlers  an  Elgypt; 
and  here  want  of  space  and  want  of  information  compel  us  to  be  very  brief;  fbr«  thoogn  two 
eminent  modem  travellers  have  visited  that  country,  Bruce  and  Salt,  and  thotufh  one  of 
these,  in  particular,  has  given  a  chapter  to  the  most  remarkable  plants,  yet,  wr  want  of 
scientific  names  and  descriptions,  they  cannot  always  be  satisfiictorily  determined.  Ifr. 
Salt's  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  amounted  to  about  260  species,  and  in  its  cbane- 
ter  is  somewhat  extra-tropical,  bearing  but  little  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  Uie  opposifiB 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  Protea  abyasinica,  observed  by 
Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  abyssinicum  and  Gcissorrhiza  abjrssinica,  found  by  Salt,  it  mora 
resembles  tliat  of  Southern  Africa.  The  first  plant  Mr.  Bruce  notices  is  the  Papyms,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  full  history.  In  Abyssinia,  its  roots  are  chewed  in  the  noaimer  of 
liquorice,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  is  thus  obtained.  One  of  the  angles 
of  the  stem  is  observed  to  stand  opposite  the  stream,  like  the  cutwater  of  a  boat,  or  tlie 
sharp  angle  of  a  buttress  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  stroam  upon  the  stalk 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Balessan  Balm,  or  Balsam,  is  the  Amyris  Opobalsamum  (Ltnn.)  Balsamodendrao 
Opobalsamum  {De  Cand.\  of  which  a  full  account  luis  been  given  by  Ebice.  The  Sana 
Myrrh,  or  Opocalpasum,  is  the  Juga(1)  Sassa  of  Willdenow  and  De  dandolle.  This  plant 
yields  a  very  light  gum,  which  Mr.  Bruce  believed  to  be  the  Opocalpasum  of  Galen.  Id 
water,  this  substance  swells,  turns  white,  and  loses  its  tenacity.  In  quality  it  much  reaem- 
bles  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  native  merchants  use  it  to 
set  a  gloss  on  the  blue  cloths  of  Surat,  when  they  come  in  an  injured  state  from  Moeba. 
The  tree  that  produces  the  Sassa  is  as  high  as  our  largest  elms ;  the  ^m  covers  almost  all 
the  trunk  and  the  principal  branches,  issuing  in  large  globules,  which  often  weiffh  9  Ifaa. 
each,  though  the  substance  is  of  a  light  nature.  The  bark  is  thin  and  bluish-mite,  the 
wood  white  and  very  hard ;  the  flowers  of  a  crimson  red ;  the  filaments  d  a  violet  red,  and 
purple  at  their  extremities.    The  fruit  has  never  been  observed. 

Ergett  y*  Dimmo  is  Desmanthus  divergens  of  Willdenow  and  De  Candolle ;  Ei]gett  el 
Krone,  Mimosa  polyacantha  {Willd.\  is  probaUy  not  difilerent  firom  M.  asperata.  The 
Ensete  is  Musa  Enscte  {Gmel.\  a  species  of  fiuiana,  which  grows  in  the  Abyasiniui 
marshes,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of  it ;  and  it  is  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  inhabit 
ants.  They  eat  the  green  leafless  stem,  which  is  many  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  vegi^ 
table ;  scraping  off  the  green  skin,  and  cooking  it  like  turnips,  which  it  somewhat  rcsemMei 
in  flavour ;  and  is  light,  wholesome,  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  Kol-Qual  is  tlie  Euphorbia 
antiquorum ;  and  Bruce  says  that  though  he  was  prepared  to  see  wooden^  yet  thia  tree 
much  surprised  him.  The  ripe  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  borne  on  the  tra  of  the 
branches,  gave  the  trees,  that  stood  thick  together,  a  veil  of  the  most  vivid  red.  The  tree, 
wliich  sends  out  most  vigorous  shoots,  is  succulent,  and  leafless  below,  and  bears  manr 
goldpn-colourod  flowers,  succeeded  by  red  fruit.  From  the  green  leaves  an  almost  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  milk  issues;  nnd,  on  severing  two  of  the  finest  branches,  no  less  than  four 
gallons  flowed  out,  of  so  caustic  a  nature  that,  though  the  sabre  used  for  the  parpose  waa 
immediately  washed,  the  stain  long  remained.  When  the  tree  grows  old,  the  bianchea 
wither,  and,  in  place  of  milk,  the  inside  appears  to  be  full  of  powder,  which  is  so  pungent, 
that  tho  small  dust  that  flies,  on  a  touch,  from  the  branch,  excites  dreadful  sneezing,  while 
the  milky  juice  excoriates  the  fingers.  Still  the  woodpeckers  pierce  these  rotten  bougfaa, 
apparently  with  perfect  impunity.  The  only  use  the  Abyssinians  make  of  this  fluid  is  for 
tanning  hides,  at  least  for  taking  off  the  first  hair.  The  Rack  appears  evidently,  from  the 
description  nnd  figure,  to  be  a  species  of  Avicennia;  it  grows  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
Arabs  build  boats  of  the  wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  sea,  and  so  bitter  that  no  worm 
will  tuurh  it.  Toothpicks,  made  of  it,  are  sold  in  small  bundles  at  Mecca,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  tav()ural)lo  to  the  teeth,  gums,  and  breath.  The  Gir-Gir,  or  Geshe  el  Aube,  a  ^raaa. 
the  favuurito  food  of  the  goats  about  Ras  el  Feel,  is  the  Andropogon  afer  {Gmelin).  Kan- 
tuflfh,  a  thorny  tree,  which,  says  Bruce,  **like  many  men  we  meet  daily  in  society,  has 
wrought  itself  into  a  df>groc  of  reputation  and  respect,  from  its  noxious  qualities,  and  tlie 
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power  it  has  of  doing  ill,  together  with  the  conatBiit  eiercise  of  these  powen,  ii  in  UDivn^ 
sal  nuisance  in  the  country  where  it  grows ;  seiiing  the  raiment  of  Uie  men,  whether  couw 
i>r  line,  and  giving  them  (he  alternative  of  dropping  their  garments  and  appearing'  naked, or 
of  extricating  them,  torn  lo  ngBi  and  laying  hold  of  the  long  hair  of  the  women.  So 
dangeroua  is  it  for  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  to  leave  th'  ''  '  ''  "'  ' 
when  the  king  marches,  among  the  needAil  proclamatioi 
the  KantufTa  in  the  four  quartern  of  the  world,  for  I  know  not  where  I  am  going.'  The 
wild  animals  well  know  tlic  shelter  that  this  shrub  affords  Ihem ;  and  they  would  be  per- 
fectly secure  but  for  a  hard-haired  kind  of  terrier,  of  the  smallest  size,  who,  being  defended 
ftom  the  thorns  by  his  rough  coat,  goes  into  the  bush,  and  brings  the  game,  one  by  one,  to 
his  master."  This  plant  is  the  Pterolobium  lacenins  of  Brown's  MS.  in  Salt's  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Mimosa  (!)  Kanlufla  of  De  Candolle.  Gaguedi  ta  the  Protea  abyssinica.  Wanzey 
(Cordia  abgitiitica  of  Brown  in  Salt's  work)  is  a  common  tree  throughout  Abyssinia;  and 
■0  universally  planl^  in  the  towns,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  wood.  "  Gondu, 
in  particular,  at  the  season  when  the  white  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  come  out  in  a  single 
night's  time,  appear,  looks  as  if  covered  with  while  linen  or  new-fallen  anow.  To  this  tree, 
and  the  coffee  tree,  divine  honours  are  paid  by  the  Ab^esinians.  Under  its  shadow  the  king 
is  chosen,  and  holds  his  first  council ;  end  his  sceptre  is  a  bludgeon  made  of  ita  wood,  carried 
in  state  before  him.  Farek  (,Baukinia  acuminata  of  Bruce,  not  Linn.),  the  Bsuhlnia  Faiek 
of  Desvaux,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  brook,  which,  falling  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Gecsh,  down  the  south  kce  of  the  precipice  where  the  village  is  situated,  mns 
into  the  lake  Gooderoo.  It  is  the  water  we  employed  for  common  uses,  not  daring  to  touch 
that  of  the  Nile,  unless  in  drinking  and  dressing  our  food.  It  grew  in  the  side  of  a  cli^ 
Dot  400  yards  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile  itself^  lu  name  of  Farek  itdelf  is  derived  fVoin 
the  division  of  the  leal*.  Kuara  (the  Erythrina  abi/*tinira  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle) 
IJig.  800.),  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  bears  a  red  bean  with  « 
SCO  black  spot  in  the  middle,  which  has  been,  from  the  earliest  agee, 
used  as  a  weight  of  gold  among  the  Shaogtllo,  and  where  that 
metal  is  found,  all  over  Africa;  and  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  seeds  vary  so  little  m  weight,  that  a  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made  between  the  colleclors  and 
buyers  of  gold.  Prom  its  name  of  carat,  the  weight  of  gold  ie 
derived,  and,  passing  from  the  gold  country  of  ^ica  to  Indie, 
it  came  to  be  used  tor  weighing  precious  stones,  especially  dia- 
monds; so  that  to  this  day  both  gold  and  diamonds  aro  said  to 
be  Eo  many  carats  fine."  WalkiiB^  is  evidently  a  plant  of  the 
Natural  Order  ButtneriaceR,  and  described  in  the  EncycIopAJie 
BolaniifUK  under  the  name  of  Wolkuffia  Pentapetea.  But  it  ie 
probably  not  different  from  Cavanilles's  genus  Dombeya,  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  tree  of  inimi- 
table beauty.  Woogniooa,  a  powerful  medicinal  plant,  grow* 
abundantly  in  Ras  el  Feel,  where  dysenteries  reign  considerably;  "  Heaven  having  put  the 
antidote  in  the  same  place  with  the  poison."  Both  there  and  through  all  Semua,  the 
'  inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  it  was  succesriullj 
employed  on  Bruce  himself,  when  all  other  means  of  cure  had  failed.  Our  traveller 
hrouifhl  seeds  with  him  lo  England,  and  the  plant  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  stoves.  Sir 
Josepli  Banks  named  it,  in  honour  of  its  distinguished  discoverer.  Brace*  dysenteric*. 
Cusso  is  a  celebrated  vermifuge  in  Abyssinia.  It  Is  the  Hagenia  abyssmica  of  Lamarck 
{Baakiia  abyisinira  of  Bruce).  The  Abyssinians  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  are 
troubled  with  e  terrible  disease,  which  custom,  however,  enables  them  to  bear  with  •ooie 
indifference.  Every  individual,  once  a  month,  evacuates  a  large  quantity  of  worms;  and 
the  method  of  promoting  these  evacuations  ia  by  infusing  a  handful  of  dry  Cusso  flowen  in 
about  two  Knglibh  pints  of  Bouza,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  While  taking  tlue 
remedy,  tlie  patient  slays  in  the  house,  unseen  by  any  one,  from  morning  till  night  The 
want  of  Ibis  drug  is  tliought  to  shorten  the  lives  of  those  AbVBsinians  who  travel.  It  ie 
always  planted  near  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  village,  and  grows  about  30 
feet  hieii.  The  Teff,  or  Poa  abyssinica,  Is  commonly  sown  all  over  Abyssinia,  and  from  it 
is  made  the  bread  irenerally  used  throughout  the  country,  alike  by  the  kins  and  peaauiL 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  by  taking  a  broad  earthen  Jar,  and,  having  made  the  pounded 
tfruiii  into  a  lump  with  water,  they  set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  tire,  where  it  be^iM  to 
li-niii-iit ;  they  then  bake  it  into  circular  cokes  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  u  of  e 
Kpon[.''y  Hifl  qiiulily,  and  a  soiirish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  At  the  Abyssinian  banquets  of 
■at,  the  fli^sh,  being  cut  in  small  bits,  is  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  this  bread,  with  nit 
"• a  White  Teff 


anil  (.'ayenne  pi'pper.     The  principal  people  eat  the  White  Teff,  which  is  made  of  fioer 
i;ruin ;  and  the  coarser  sort  serves  the  poorer  claaaes.     Every  man  wif 
bread  which  he  leaves  for  his  successor,  which  Bruce  truly  calk  "a  n 
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The  TefF  bread,  after  being  well  toasted,  is  put  into  a  large  jar,  closely  covered,  after  beinf 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  warm  water  poured  on  it:  it  is.  then  set  by  the  fire,  and  fre- 
quently stirred ;  after  three  or  four  days  it  acquires  a  sourish  taste,  and  is  what  they  call 
fiouza,  or  the  common  beer  of  the  country. 

An  appendix  to  Bruce's  Abyssinia  contains  the  following,  more  or  less  interestinff,  plants; 
but  to  which  we  dare  not  give  other  names  than  tliosc  under  which  they  are  ^luianed  :— 
*'  Cassia  Fistula,"  which  Bruce  says,  though  growin?  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Axahia,  ia  a  itiBD- 
ger  in  these  places.  Abyssinia  is  its  native  soil,  and  the  ^^oodness  of  the  drag  which  it  jm>- 
duces  in  all  these  countries  is  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  its  native  country.  The 
"  Lchan,  or  Tabernffiinontona,**  a  tree  of  which  nothing  can  exceed  the  beau^  and  ftagianoe. 
*'  Krihaha'*  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Bamboo,  growing  to  a  height  of  66  reet,  and  to  have 
been  worshipped  anciently  among  the  Agow  nation.  "  Anguale*'  is  a  tree  ioDnd  near  the 
river  Tacazze,  and  believed  to  be  what  bears  the  true  Frankincense ;  and  it  producea^  indeed, 
^  gum  very  like  it.  The  Gcsh  is  a  very  common  tree  in  Abyssinia,  the  leaves  of  which  the 
XH)ple  are  accustomed  to  put  in  their  hydromel  or  mead ;  they  are  also  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  mass  from  which  tlie  Abyssinians  make  bouza.  **  Merjoobey*'  indohitiF 
bly  is  a  species  of  Solanum,  whose  fruit,  combined  with  other  ingredients,  is  used  as  a  ca- 
thartic. The  "  Nub**  {Polymnia  frondosd)  a  syngenesious  plant,  yet  in  the  description  said 
to  be  a  species  of  Sesamum.  It  is  from  this  herb  they  extract  most  of  their  veffotable  oil 
*'  Umfar,  or  Amfar,**  is  determined  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  Bnddlea  (JB.  aeuminaia).  **  KmiK 
mcF*  is  stated  to  be  a  species  of  Mimusops,  of  which  the  firuit  is  probably  esculent,  though 
nothing  is  said  of  its  properties. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  2jOology  of  Abyssinia  is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  although  the  general  aoooanti 
given  by  Bruce,  and  by  subsequent  travellers,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  ibr  tiie  general  reader: 
the  first  of  these  writers,  however,  is  frequently  inaccurate.  The  Elephuit,  Rhinoceroi^ 
Lion,  and  some  kind  of  Panther,  are  not  uncommon ;  while  the  northern  Girafle,  Oamekh 
pardalus  antiquorum,  Sw.,  now  known  to  inhabit  Nubia,  is  in  all  probability  found  in  the  Ibh 
frequented  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

Among  the  more  local  quadrupeds  we  may  enumerate  the  following:— > 


MefuWN  Rrurii.    Bnic«H  Feiinic. 
Vivf.rra  (.'ivrlU.    Cixrt. 
Lynx  Ctniia.    Dootel  Lynx. 


Urnx  tjrmnn.    SjriiB  Hyimz. 
Abiilof «  Sommicnngii  Sup.    BLack-fhaited 
Aatrki;«. 


Sciona  rat  ihv  iiHfk   A\ 
CipniMte.    Alijiiirii 


The  Civet  (Jiff,  801.)  is  the  only  quadruped  we  shall  particularly  notice,  as  having  kog 

QQ^  been  celebrated  for  the  odoriferous  substance  which  it  yields 
This  animal  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length; 
the  tail  is  not  more  than  one  foot,  and  the  hcijB^t  one  loot  and 
a  quarter :  the  body  is  marked  by  narrow,  black,  tranaverK 
bands  upon  a  gray  ground,  narrow,  and  parallel  with  each 
other  on  the  shoulders,  larger  on  the  body  and  the  thighs,  and 
which  sometimes  form  eyelike  spots,  like  those  on  Uie  pan- 
ther :  the  tail  has  four  or  five  black  rings,  and  is  broadly  ti|h 
pcd  by  the  same  colour.  The  odoriferoas  substance  is  con- 
tained in  a  bag,  opening  by  a  narrow  clefl  near  the  vent:  this  scent  was  formerly  in  much 
more  request  than  it  is  now.  The  Civet  of  India  is  the  same  as  that  of  Africa :  and  FVthv 
Poncet  has  asserted  that  Elmfras,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  is  celebrated  for  the  Civet  trade,  an 
immense  number  of  ^thcse  animals  being  there  brought  up  in  a  state  of  domestication  for 
this  sole  purpose.  He  furtlier  affirms,  that  with  some  of  these  merchants  he  has  seen  n|^ 
wards  of  S^OO.  The  Civet  is  a  particularly  drowsy  animal,  and  is  roused  from  sleep  with 
iiiucli  difficulty.  When  irritated,  the  odour  of  musk  becomes  stronger,  and  from  tune  to 
time  it  falls  from  the  pouch  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut 

The  Abyssinian  Ibex  {Capra  Jaeta  Ham.  Smith)  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  meriti 
the  attention  of  future  travellers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job,  under  the  name  of  Jaal.  This  interesting  species,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
the  European  Ibex,  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  tlie  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper 
Egypt. 

The  Domestic  Oxen  are  of  a  largo  white  breed,  with  long  horns ;  but  the  greater  number 
nro  variously  coloured.  The  Abyssinian  breed  of  hunched  cattle  is  somewhat  peculiar :  they 
nre  marked  with  black  and  while  in  clouds;  low  on  the  legs,  with  the  horns  hanging  loose, 
forming  small  horny  hooks  nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point;  turning  freely  cither 
way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks.  This  breed,  by  being  transferred  to  CafiVaria«  and 
crossod  witli  the  straight-backed,  has  lost  its  hump:  it  is  esteemed  very  valuabla  (#f. 
Smith.) 
The  Omitliology  is  no  doubt  interesting ;  but  tlie  materials  for  forming  an  c^union  on  its 
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l^iwnl  DKture  ue  much  acatlered,  and  not  very  preciae.  The  Golden  Eagle  hu  been  meii' 
tioned  by  Bruce ;  but  the  acconnti  of  tmvellcn,  not  thenwelvM 
convenoDt  with  lutunl  hiiloij,  ore  now  veiy  justly  viewed,  on 
all  occaaious,  with  ^eat  auspkioo.  Wc  shall,  therefore,  rcitriet 
our  nnlices  to  the  most  remarkable  authenticated  apeciea. 

The  Abyninion  Ilombill  (Burrrm  obyiiinieut  Uth.)  (/f. 
602.)  is  of  very  Urge  dimcnrioiiB.  little  mferiur  lo  a.  turkey  in 
■izc ;  and,  like  that  bird,  id  said  to  have  a  wattle  under  the  throat, 
changing  at  times  lo  a  full  red :  liierc  is  a  hirfrc  homy  nob  on  the 
forehead;  the  quill  feathers  are  pure  white;  but  the  rest  of  the 
plumaffc  is  dark.  The  neat  ia  Eoade  in  large  trees,  and  of  such 
unusual  dimensions,  aa  to  be  tour  limes  as  large  as  that  of  an 
eagle;  it  is  covered  like  the  tuagpic's,  the  entrance  beinif  on  the 
eost  side :  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  the  genua,  BomctinieB  measuring 
three  feet  and  a  half  long.  Mr.  Salt  mentions  anotlier  specief, 
the  Yellow-billed  Hombill,  not  larger  than  a  magpie.  One  of  tha 
lovely  Turaccos,  or  Crown  Birds,  in  all  probability  a  dialinct  ape- 
cies  from  that  of  Guinea,  is  known  in  AbysHinia ;  the  plumage  ii 

grass-green,  of  a  soft  silky  texture,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  elevated  Bemicircnlai 

eiest  of  delicately  webbed  feathers. 
The  Hyreus,  or  Abyssinian  Plant-cutter  [fi/f.  603.),  is  a  bird  of  great  rarity,  no  mtiseum 
'-  F^uropc  being  known  to  possess  a  specimen ;  it  la  not  much 


bigger  than  a  common  grosbeak,  or  snrrow ;  but  it  has  only 
three  toes,  and  the  ntargiDs  c^  the  bill  are  finely  toothed  In 
the  tnanner  of  a  mw  ;  the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  head, 
throat,  and  breast  red;  acceding  to  Bruce,  it  is  a  Bolitary 


^^^^        803 

j^^Si^^^^^^  '''"^  margins  of  the  bill  appear  destined  to  cut  off  planta  ckM 

"^^^^        ^*     ^  (g  j[jp  ground,  in  a  similar  way  as  is  done  by  the  Chilian 

B»K:.«.r-  Phuit^utler. 

Senral  Water  Birds  inhabit  the  lakes  and  mountain  streams.  Of  these,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  African  Jocama  (.Su.  Zoof.  fUiuf.  2:);  a  most  gracefiil  bird,  of  the  die  and 
habit*  of  the  watcr-hcn,  but  with  toes  and  claws  of  eztiaardinary  length. 

SEfrr.  III. — Hitlorieal  Ot^frttphf 


Abyssinia  was  little  known  to  the  ancienta.  None  of  the  con^eron  sf  Egypt  wen  aUe 
to  penetrate,  across  Nubia  and  Meroe,  into  this  ulterior  regioo.  The  tradition  which  makes 
the  Queen  of  Shcba  an  Abysalnian  princess,  and  the  mouarchs  cf  that  couDtty  the  descend- 
ants of  Solomon,  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  chimerical  Ibundatioa.     The  Ptolemies^  in  extend- 


obsemtions  thus  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  Axuraitn,  whose  pert,  Aduli,  was  o 

tar  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  which  was  shipped  fitan  it,  and  whcee  cuutMi,  Ajuub,  enu- 

Uta  spl^id  monuments,  bearing  somewhat  (rf*  an  Egyptian  chancier.     The  Mrae  tenito^. 


tnriea  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  certainly  retains  many  obeervaocea  bearing  the  stamp 
of  that  ftith.     In  (he  fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted  to  Chriitianitj,  hj  the  efSlfti 


the  refiigees  Irom  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  became  more  decidedly  Cfaristiao.  To  the  Portif 
guese,  when  they  began  their  grand  career  of  maritiroe  diaeorery,  this  coiintiy  was  an  o(^ 
leci  of  eager  enquiry,  as  being  the  supposed  seat  of  the  chimerical  prince  whoo  they  named 
Presler  J^.  Its  situation,  loo,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  appewed,  be&ce  it  was  tlK^ 
roughly  known,  likely  to  be  hvounJ>le  to  a  trade  with  India.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  een- 
ttuy,  Covilham  reached  it  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  was  ftUowed  bv  aneceaaive  emtiHMa  and 
missions.  The  Abysainians  adhered  to  the  Eutychean  sect,  hela  the  Bboophysite  doctriiMt 
and  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Patrianrh  of  Alexandria ;  the  Pcrtugueee,  theiefiRv 
although  this  system  was  rather  len  superatitiaaa  than  their  own,  considered  it  little  better 
than  pagan,  and  made  incredible  eflbrta  to  conrert  the  AfaymiaitQa  lo  the  Catholic  UA,  and 
obtain  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome:  b  Act,  Paei,  a  nUManary  of  great  addrea%  per- 
suaded the  king,  Sosneoe,  in  1620,  to  proclaim  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  of  the  alnte. 
nia  step,  however,  occasioned  violent  civil  waia,  which  ended  m  the  (olal  expaUan  of  the 
Pcrtugueee.  Since  that  eta,  Abyssiaia  has  maintained  scate«tr  any  intereonrse  with  llw 
powera  of  Europe.  It  had  been  almost  ftrgolten  aaMOg  ni|  untu  the  popghr  and  animated 
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narrative  of  Bruce  made  it  again  familiar ;  and,  notwithstanding  0ome  vague  and  Taimtii^ 
statements,  the  general  accuracy  of  his  information  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  en- 
quiry. Mr.  Salt  has  also  favoured  us  with  recent  and  accurate,  though  Bomewhat  horn 
extended,  observations  on  the  same  subject 

Abyssinia  has  been  always  governed  by  native  princes ;  thongfa  disputed  Bucceaakai,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  military  chiefs,  frequently  involved  it  in  the  calamity  of  civil  war.  These 
evils,  rising  to  a  peculiar  height,  exposed  the  country  to  the  inroad  of  the  Galloiv  a  nee  cf 
warlike  and  powerful  savages  from  the  south.  By  successive  conqueiiB,  they  have  beoome 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  central  provinces,  which  their  chiefs  govern  under  the  nams 
of  on  Abyssinian  prince.  The  position  thus  held  by  them  separates  Abyaunia  into  t«io 
parts,  of  which  the  northern  division  of  Tigre  was  administered,  in  Mr.  Salt's  time,  by  Rif 
Welleta  Selasse,  who  has  since  been  succeeded  by  Subegadis,  an  able  chieC  who  is  aiming 
at  the  recovery  of  Gondar.  The  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  again,  are  held  by 
a  prince  descended  of  the  royal  family. 

Sect.  IV. — PdUical  Geography. 

The  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy  lias  been,  in  theory,  a  complete  despotism, 
no  limit  being  assigned  or  prescribed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign.  The  country, 
in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  better  state,  when  this  system  of  government  really  pre* 
vailed.  For  some  time  past  it  has  exhibited  the  calamitous  picture  ofa  broken-up  despotimL 
The  continual  conflicts  with  the  Galla  and  otlier  barbarous  neighbours  have  thrown  extraor- 
dinary power  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  the  military  chiefs ;  and  evety 
thing  has  finally  become  almost  wholly  subject  to  the  law  of  the  sword.  The  uatioo, 
however,  still  holds  tlie  race  of  its  kings  m  such  reverence,  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  those 
armed  usurpers  openly  to  place  the  crown  on  their  own  head.  They  choose,  thcrefere,  some 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  to  whom  they  leave  the  form  and  shadow  of  sovereignty,  and  in 
whose  name  they  administer  public  a&irs.  Even  the  Galla  chiefs,  who,  as  already  observed, 
are  become  masters  of  half  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  capital,  Gondar,  have  found  it  expedient 
to  adopt  this  policy. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induetry. 

AbjTssinia  is  a  very  fertile  region.    Its  valleys,  supplied  with  copious  moistare  fiom  the 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  are  completely  exempted  from  the  arid  character  of  tropiod 
plains.     They  maintain  a  rough  plenty,  with  little  aid  from  human  art    The  only  disid- 
vantage  of  the  soil  is,  that  the  combined  influences  of  heat  and  moistui'e  produce  often  a  nmk 
fertility,  which  unfits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  grain.    Wheat  can  be  raised 
only  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  rich.    Barley  is  also  cultivated, 
but  chiefly  for  the  feeding  of  horses.   That  which  constitutes  the  fbod  of  the  peqple,  and  can 
be  raised  almost  on  every  soil,  is  teff,  a  weak  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  stalk  not  much  thicker 
than  that  of  a  carnation,  and  the  seeds  of  which,  though  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
by  their  great  number  make  up  a  bulky  crop.    The  lowest  grounds  produce  some  still 
coarser  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  mixed  with  tfff  and  barley  in  making  bread.     The  Abys- 
sinian plough  is  extromoly  rude,  oflen  without  iron.  The  operations  of  weeding  and  reaping 
are  entirely  perfuruied  by  women.   The  low  state  of  this  important  art  may  be  inferred  fiam 
the  circumstance,  that  scarcely  such  a  thing  is  known  as  com  brought  to  iale,  and  that  cmch 
family  raises  what  is  necessary  for  its  own  use.    The  iipland  districts  abound  with  horses 
and  cattle,  which,  with  cheese  and  butter,  form  objects  of  exchange.   Bees  are  bred  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  honey  is  of  good  quality.    It  is  not  only  used  for  food,  but,  being  mixed 
with  maize,  is  formed  into  a  fermented  liquor,  which  is  the  &vourite  drink  of  Abyssinia. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  though  not  sufiicient  fat  supplying  the  &brics  oi' 
the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Abyssinia  is  small.  No  metallic  substances  are  worked,  or  are 
known  to  exist ;  althoucfh,  from  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  search  for  them  would  be  rewarded  with  success.  A  little  fine  gold  is  found 
in  the  sands  of  its  eastern  rivers ;  but  the  greater  part,  even  of  that  article,  is  brought  from 
regions  farther  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  fossil  production  is  salt,  drawn  from  a 
great  plain  in  the  western  frontier,  and  even  beyond  its  limits.  The  salt  on  the  surface  is 
hard  and  crystallised,  like  ice  on  which  snow  has  fiillen ;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  it  u 
coarse  and  softer.  It  is  cut  with  an  adze  into  pieces,  which,  like  the  cotton  cloth,  are  used 
as  money.  The  employment  of  cutting  it  is  dangerous,  fednce  both  the  workmen  who  dig 
the  salt,  and  the  caravans  which  convey  it,  are  exposed  to  the  attackof  the  Galla.  A  military 
force  is  therefore  employed,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  btUgudda^  who  receives 
payment  for  his  services  in  salt. 

The  niannfactures  of  Abyssinia  are  of  a  rude  character,  and  merely  sdspti^  for  its  home 
consumption.    The  staple  is  cotton  stufls.  with  which  the  people  are  uuversally  clothed. 
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Fine  cloths  are  manufactured  at  Gondar,  the  capital,  and  coarse  at  Adowa ;  the  latter,  fioQ 
their  universal  demand,  serve  in  this  rude  state  of  commerce  the  purpose  of  money.  The 
Abyssinians  cannot  dye  their  cloth  dark  blue,  but  are  obliged,  when  they  wish  to  introduce 
a  mixture  of  that  colour,  to  unravel  the  threads  of  the  blue  cloth  of  Surat  Coarse  carpets 
are  also  manufactured  at  Gondar  and  in  Samen,  though  for  fine  carpets  the  Abyssinians 
depend  upon  Persia.  The  demand  for  arms  being  regular  and  extensive,  considerable 
industry  is  employed  in  manufacturing  them.  Adowa  is  distinguished  for  the  fabric  of 
knives,  and  Antalo  for  that  of  spears;  and  similar  articles  are  imported  from  Sennaar  and 
the  district  of  Berbera, 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  far  from  extensive.  Goods  can  be  imported  only 
at  the  single  point  of  Massua,  and  thence  conveyed  through  the  empire  by  the  labonoua 
route  of  the  caravans.  Almost  all  the  articles  of  refined  luxury  must  be  procured  from 
abroad ;  but  the  demand  for  these  is  very  limited.  From  Surat  are  imported  both  raw  cotton 
and  fine  manufactured  cloths ;  carpets  from  Persia ;  raw  silks  from  China ;  velvets,  French 
broadcloths,  coloured  skins,  from  Egypt ;  glass  beads  and  decanters  from  Venice.  For  these 
articles  Abyssinia  can  give  in  return  only  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves,  the  staples  of  interior 
Africa,  between  which  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  empire  there  must  exist  a  considerable 
communication,  though  yet  undescribed  by  European  travellers.  This  country,  however,  as 
a  channel  for  the  above  trade,  by  no  means  equals  Nubia.  The  slaves,  indeed,  are  in  some 
demand,  being  considered  particularly  handsome.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  ui^ 
Abyssinia  shall  attain  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement,  its  commerce  cannot  be  a 
material  object  to  any  European  power. 

Sbct.  Yh—CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  under  a  slight  semblance  of  civilisation  derived  from 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  present  indications  of  the  deepest  barbarism.  Indeed,  their  domestic  life 
is  marked  by  habits  more  gross  and  revolting  than  any  that  have  been  witnessed  among  the 
most  savage  tribes.  Some,  indeed,  are  such,  that  the  bare  report  of  them  shook  the  credit 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  travellers,  who  had  not,  however,  been  the  first  to  report  them« 
and  whose  testimony  has  since  been  fully  confirmed. 

The  luxury  oi'  the  brinde  feast  is  that  which  has  particularly  excited  the  astonishment  of 
travellers.  Slices  of  warm  flesh  cut  from  the  ox  standing  at  the  door,  are  brought  in,  with 
the  blood  streaming  and  the  fibres  quivering,  and  are  eagerly  swallowed  as  the  choicest 
delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  animal  is  yet  alive  while  the  slices  are  cut  fh)m  him, 
and  is  heard  bellowing  with  the  pain;  but  Mr.  Salt  asserts  that  he  has  been  just  that  instant 
killed  :  probably  there  may  be  some  variation  of  practice.  This  strange  food  is  as  strangely 
administered.  The  chief  is  seated  between  two  ladies,  who  wrap  up  the  delicious  morsdui 
in  teff  cake,  and  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the  utmost  quantity  which  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ;  "  just,"  says  an  old  traveller,  "  as  if  they  were  stufiUng  a  goose  for  a  feast"  The 
ladies  are  then  at  liberty  to  satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  when  these  refined  members  d 
the  company  have  supplied  themselves,  the  servants  succeed,  and  clear  the  table.  The 
grossest  indecencies  arc  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  acted  at  these  feasts ;  an  aBsertion  which 
Mr.  Salt  does  not  fully  confirm,  though  he  admits  that  the  conversation  is  marked  by  the  least 
possible  reserve. 

The  shulada^  a  similarly  savage  custom,  is  practised  by  the  drivers  of  cattle.  When  thejr 
feel  hungry  on  the  road,  tliey  stop  the  animal,  cut  out  a  sHce  from  him,  close  up  the  wound, 
and,  having  satisfied  their  hunger,  drive  him  on. 

A  general  ferocity  and  promptitude  in  shedding  blood,  seems  to  characterise  tne  Abys- 
sinian nation ;  and  is,  doubtless,  stimulated  by  the  frequency  of  civil  and  of  foreign  wars. 
The  principal  officers  scruple  not  to  execute  in  person  the  sentence  of  death,  which  the 
kin<j,  or  whoever  he  may  be  whom  they  obey,  has  passed  against  any  individual;  and 
tliey  perform  this  horrid  task  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  indiflTerence.  While  Mr. 
Bruce  resided  at  Gondar,  during  a  period  of  commotion,  he  could  not  stir  out  without 
seeing  the  victims  of  civil  strife  lefl  unburied  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyenas. 

The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  are  not  less  distinguished  by  licentiousness  than  by 
cnielty.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  produced  partly  by  hydromel,  but  chiefly  by  bouza, 
a  drink  well  known  also  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  mostly  produced  here  from  the  fragments 
of  tell*  cakes  broufjht  from  table.  Marriage  is  scarcely  considered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  existing  at 
all ;  so  jrreat  is  the  ease  with  which  tlie  contract  may  be  formed  and  dissolved.  The  lover 
consults  only  the  parents  of  the  bride,  and,  having  obtained  tlicir  consent,  seizes  and  carries 
her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A  brinde  feast  concludes  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  it  is  ren- 
<l**re(l  a  little  more  formal ;  the  parties  going,  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  union,  to  church, 
and  biking  the  sacrament  together.  A  lady  was  met  at  Grondar,  in  company  with  six  persons 
who  had  been  successively  her  husbands.     Ladies  of  rank  assume  great  sway  over  their 
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putncn,  tnd  are  at  the  mme  time  vetj  little  □fasemntof  tbadutiei  whkh  tbenMnugehBi 
unpcBC&  Polygamj  is  veiy  common,  though  a  greet  pce-enunencc  ii  allowad  to  «ne  wift^ 
and  the  rest  ue  conaidered  mere);  aa  concubine*. 

The  AbjaainiaiiB  profess  the  same  fbrni  of  ChriatiaDit;  with  the  Cofta  of  E^ypt,  and  «^ 
own  the  Buprernac^  of  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  From  him  the  Abana,  the  actuu  mad  rcmlMt 
head,  receives  his  inveatiture.  By  a  regulation  suppoaed  U>  have  baan  adoptad  with  the  vitv 
of  securing  a  greater  measure  of  learuing  than  could  be  expected  to  be  fimnd  in  an  Atf» 
linian,  this  pontiff  must  be  a  fiireigner.  As  nicb.  however,  ha  it  HMuUj  isnanat  of  Iba 
language;  and  hia  influence,  and  means  ofiujldiagcommuDicatian  with  the  paopb^aniHKll 
circumscribed.  The  Abyssinians  combine  with  their  Chriatiao  profeaaiop  many  •  ■  ■  ■ 
obeervancea,  sach  as  circumcision,  abstinence  from  meats,  and  the  obaerranca  of  i 
as  well  as  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  they  share  anplf  the  obi 
CFf  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Their  calendar  of  eajnta  is  eqaally  iroineroaa;  acaic^ 
a  day  occurs,  which  is  not  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  them,  and  SDOMtimea  to  aarenL 
They  maintain  that  no  nation,  except  themselves,  holds  the  Virgin  in  due  reverer  * 

in  this  respect  even  the  Catholic  misaionaries  found  themselves  outdcoe.  Their 
are  numerous,  and  odomed  with  painting* ;  but  images  and  sculptured  fimna  of  anj  deacnp- 
tion  are  considered  unlawful.  They  have  monasteries,  the  tenants  of  wliicfa,  howavar,  m 
not  at  all  immured  with  the  eame  strictness  aa  Ihoae  in  Europe.  Upcn  the  wholes  tba 
above  account  of  their  general  conduct  shows  how  little  they  are  under  the  infiaaiieaflf 
Christian  principles ;  which  do  not,  it  appears,  even  extend  so  &r  aa  to  pcodnca  l^al  p^ 
hibition  of  divorce  and  polyframy. 

Of  the  learning  of  the  Abyasinians  little  has  been  made  known  by  tnveUetB,  and  indaal 
it  appears  to  be  very  limited.  Yet  they  have  a  written  language,  the  Ghees,  which  baa  a 
great  affinity  with  Uie  Arabic.  The  Amharic,  however,  more  simple  and  leaa  hanfa,  has  ftr 
acme  centuries  been  the  language  spoken  at  court  Each  province,  besidea,  has  ita  dialae^ 
in  which  the  native  Arabic  mixes,  more  or  less,  with  idioms  of  ACricau  ori|r^  Ttten  aa«H 
to  be  an  expectation  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  read;  nd  a  slipit  •nuninatian li 
made  of  their  qualification  in  this  particular :  but  do  similar  pretensioa  eziata  amoof  Ika 
laity.  Their  literature  seems  to  be  confined  to  legends  of  saints,  chiefly  traualated  fiiam  tba 
Coptic,  and  to  the  chronicles,  which  are  written  ^  peraoiu  employed  at  court  &r  that  pai^ 
pose,  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  chronicles ;  in  tfaeee  the  transactions  cf  each  mooth  •!• 
separately  recorded. 

All  the  houses  in  Abyssinia  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  with  thatched  raa&.  Scam 
attempt  at  magnificence  is  made  in  their  churches,  also  roofed  with  thatch,  but  sarraiuM 
by  an  arcade  formed  of  pillars  of  cedar;  and,  being  placed  c«i  the  summit  of  little  hill^ 
they  give  the  country  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  sovereign  and  grandeaa  baft 
also  large  and  cranmodious  residences.  The  Abyssinians  are  extremely  Ibod  of  paintinfa,  <r 
rather  daubing  made  on  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  of  the  houses  of  the  great;  butaf 
these,  the  glittering  colours  seem  almost  the  only  recommendation. 

The  drees  of  the  Al^sainians  consists  chiefly  of  a  laive  oottM 
mantle,  with  close  drawers,  and  a  girdle.  Round  their  head  ihij 
put  a  white  wrapper,  which  leaves  the  crown  expoaed.  Jlal^ 
chiefs,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  wear  an  ornament  in  the  diape  of  a 
horn  (Jf^.  S04.)  projecting  from  the  forehead,  which,  with  their 
long  beard,  givca  lliem  a  very  wild  and  rough  appearance.  Bruca 
supposes  a  similar  embelliahment  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews, 
and  to  have  been  alluded  to  when  the  ^xsltBtifhn  of  the  bom  it 
mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity. 

Such  arc  Ibe  natives  of  Abyssinia  proper;  but  the  society  of 
that  country  could  not  be  exhibited  in  all  ita  deformity  without  noticing  tboae  barbunut 
neighbours  who  have  harassed  it  with  continual  inroad,  uul  have  now  posseMed  and  covered 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  OaUa  is  involved  in  much  ohacuritf. 
Thev  have  evidently  come  from  the  depth  of  that  unknown  regiMi  which  compooes  Iba 
soutncm  interior  of  the  continent.  They  appear  to  have  been  ioag  wandering  in  search  of 
regions  more  fertile  than  their  own,  and  were  seen  about  two  centuries  ago  by  liibo,  near 
Melinda;  but  the  tine  plains  of  Ilabcsh  seem  to  have  attracted  the  whole  maaa  of  their  popu> 
l&tion.  The  Guila  present  an  aspect  of  barbarism,  in  comparison  with  which  that  oi  the 
Abyssinian  is  humane  and  refined.  Their  ftvourite  ornament  is  compceed  of  the  entrails 
of  their  oxen,  which,  without  any  superfluous  care  in  cleansing  them,  are  plaited  in  the 
hair  and  tied  as  girdles  round  the  waist ;  decorations  which  are  not  only  obnoxious  to  sight, 
but  soon  nsttai!  the  olfactory  nerres.  The  besmearing  of  their  body  with  melted  greate 
completes  tlieir  cmticllishmenL  Their  career  is  marked  by  indiacriminale  massacre :  they 
spare  nniihcr  spx  nor  age,  unless  from  the  anticipatbn  of  gab  by  canying  olT  and  seUii^ 
rsisonera.  In  Europe,  they  would  be  considered  as  a  species  of  ligbt  cavauy ;  they  miGnh 
mimense  maruhes,  swim  rivers,  and  endure  incredible  btigue.    Beinf  aXaiatt  dertitnte  <f 
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iron,  their  anns  consist  of  little  more  than  wooden  javelins,  with  the  points  hardened  in  the 
fire.  They  make  a  most  fbrious  onset,  with  shrill  iod  savage  cries,  which  strike  terror  into 
all  but  the  steadiest  adversaries ;  but,  if  this  first  shock  Iw  withstood,  they  are  ill-fitted  to 
sustain  a  re^lar  battle.  They  have  been  said  to  be  without  religion,  and  the^  certainly 
have  neither  priests  nor  temples;  but  they  have  been  observed  to  hold  certam  trees  as 
sacred,  to  worship  the  moon  and  some  of  the  stars,  and  to  believe  in  a  fiitnre  state.  In  their 
persons  they  are  small,  and  neither  in  hair  nor  features  resemble  the  negroes.  In  general^ 
their  complexion  is  only  a  deep  brown ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  their  descent 
from  nations  inhabiting  mountainous  districts :  those  who  have  long  dwelt  on  the  plains  are 
quite  black.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  tne  Boren 
Galla,  who  have  occupied  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of  Dembea,  Gcjan,  and  Damot,  and  even 
Gondar  the  capital ;  and  the  Adjow  Galla,  who  are  established  in  Amhara,  Begemder,  and 
Angot  These  Galla,  who  have  long  lived  among  the  Abyssinians,  have  in  a  great  measure 
exchanged  their  original  customs  for  the  more  mitigated  barbarism  which  prevails  among 
their  new  subjects.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  have  been  converted  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  which  for  them  is  an  improvement 

Abyssinia  is  extensively  infested  by  other  tribes,  still  more  uncivilised  and  savage.  The 
Shangalla,  or  Shankala,  a  race  decidedly  negro,  of  deep  black  colour,  with  woolly  hair« 
occupy  a  most  extensive  range  of  territory  alcmg  the  eastern  frontier.  Bruce  conceivef 
them  to  be  the  same  race  who,  under  the  name  of  Funje,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar :  but  this  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher  advai^ 
tages,  is  now  in  quite  a  different  state,  both  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shangalla 
inhabit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  which  border  the  Tacazie  and  the  Mareb,  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams  poured  down  from  the  heights,  with  the  intense 
heat  of  these  close  valleys,  produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  forest  and  imderwood,  which,  not 
being  pruned  hy  the  hand  of^  industry,  chokes  the  growth  of  every  useful  production.  The 
hippopotamus,  m  these  waters,  rolls  his  unwieldy  l^k,  the  elephant  stalks  along  the  shore ; 
all  wild  animals  here  find  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a  home.  Mixed  with  them,  and  only 
a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  Shangalla.  During  summer,  they  live  in 
pavilions  formed  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  bent  down, 
fastened  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skins.  When  the  rainy  season,  however,  c<)nverte 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  into  mud,  they  retire  to  caves  dug  in  the  soft  sandstone  rocki, 
and  subsist  on  the  dried  flesh  of  the  animals  caught  in  the  favourable  season.  These  are 
the  tribes  whom  Ptolemy  classes  under  the  general  appellation  of  Troglodyte,  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  whom  he  particularises  under  me  titles  oi  elephant^eaters,  rhinoceros-eaten, 
locust-eaters;  for  there  are  some  whose  situation  confines  them  to  this  last  descriptioQ 
of  food.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  Shangalla  are  not  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  this  wilderness.  It  is  a  fkvourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs;  and 
the  objects  of  chase  are  not  only  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalla^ 
who,  wherever  they  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  This  mve 
and  fierce  race,  however,  though  without  either  horses  or  fire-arms,  make  often  a  desperate 
resistance ;  they  have  even  undertaken  successful  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  dntricta 
of  Tigre. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography 

The  entrance  of  Abyssinia  for  Europeans  is  by  the  town  of  Massuab,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  wooden  poles  and  thatch,  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  of  stone  with  shells  embedded 
in  it.  The  trade  of  Massuah  was  once  very  extensive,  when  the  intercourse  with  India  was 
carried  on  by  this  channel ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  its  subjection  to  the 
tyrannical  swav  of  the  Turks.  Its  decline  has  since  been  rapid ;  though,  as  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  all  the  limited  trade  of  Abyssinia  passes,  Massuah  must  ever  retain  some  im- 
portance. Its  foreign  intercourse  is  almost  entvely  with  Mocha  and  Jidda  on  the  ofiposita 
coast ;  and  from  these  ports  it  brings  India  cotton  wool  and  piece  goods,  European  iron^  co|k- 
per,  and  manufactured  goods,  to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  dollars.  The  returns  are  m 
the  usual  African  staples,  brought  during  the  month  of  February  by  a  caravan  from  the 
interior.  The  Turks  governed  Massuah  by  a  naybe,  who  has  now  acquired  an  authority 
nearly  independent  He  levies  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  which  pass  throogn 
the  place. 

Opposite  to  Massuah  is  Dahlac,  or  Dahalac,  the  largest  idand  in  the  Red  Sea,  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  bears  marks  of  former  populousness  and  importance, 
and  still  carries  on  a  little  trade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massuah  is  Arkeeko,  a  sea- 
port once  celebrated,  but  which  contains  at  present  only  a  collection  of  miserable  hots, 
inhabited  by  a  thievish  and  degenerate  race.  Mr.  Salt  saw  reason  to  think  that,  could  be 
have  searched,  he  mi^ht  have  found  in  this  neighbourhood  the  ancient  AdulL 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Bahamegiuh,  as  it  ia  called  by  euly  tnvellen,  ii  mtnated  in  tiM 
interior,  BDuth-west  from  MtMuah;  but  it  ia  rather  an  appendage  to  AIniwinia,  thao  ftn  integral 
portion  of  that  country.     The  naybe  of  MttasuBh  has  now  extended  his  authority  orer  Um 

Scaler  part  of  Ibia  disIricL  The  rood  from  Arkeeko  leads  first  over  the  lofty  mountun  t£ 
Lranta,  covered  with  ^ne  cedar  trees,  and  afibrdmg  poature  to  numerouB  Docks.  On  ita 
onmsite  Bide  ia  Dixan,  a  somewhat  handsome  town,  of  flat-roofed  bouses,  built  on  a  conioal 
hill,  commandiog  an  cxtenEive  view  over  the  high  mountains  of  Tigre.  It  has  a  considenbU 
trade,  including  nmon^  other  branches,  the  ahamefii]  traffic  of  selling  children.  Dobarwa  ia 
aleo  an  important  town,  and  was  tlie  residence  of  the  Bohamensh.  The  ruder  parti  oftliii 
province  are  traversed  by  ra^es  of  Tro{;lodytic  shepherds,  called  the  Hazorta  aod  Shiho,  who 
live  in  caves,  or  in  smail  wooden  cages  covered  with  hides.  They  have  the  lepulatkn  of 
not  much  respecting-  tlie  property  of  those  whom  they  encounter  in  tbeir  wandcringi^  k 
charge  which  applies  too  generally  to  the  Atricnn  nomades. 

The  March  fotms  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  the  Bohamegaah  and  that  of  T^srt 
proper.  This  last  consiiits  almost  entirely  of  a  wild  confusion  of  rocky  raounlains,  afibrding 
only  occasional  spots  capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  enriched,  however,  by  some  manuficturea, 
and  by  ita  trafhc  as  the  channel  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  main  theatre  of 
its  industry  is  Adows,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  containing  about  8D00 
inhabitants.  Cotton  cloth,  both  coarse  and  fine,  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  puMI 
as  money ;  about  UWU  slaves  are  driven  through  it  annually.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  nandl 
of  the  Mahometan  inliabitnnls,  of  whom  the  number  is  considerable.  The  inhabitant!  ara 
rather  above  the  usual  standard  of  civilization. 

Although  Adowa  is  at  present  superior  in  importance,  Axum  is  the  most  interesting  (oWB 
in  Tigre,  and  even  in  Abyssinia,  from  its  ex- 
tensive monuments,  whicU  attest  it  to  ban 
been  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  most  ooa- 
epicuous  town  in  all  this partof  Africa.  lathg 
great  square  alone  there  are  forty  obeliakt,  <XM 
of  which  is  80  feet  high  {jig.  605.},  and  c«- 
sidered  by  Mr.  Silt  as  rivalling  whsterer  is 
most  magnificent  in  Egypt  Frtxa  the  char- 
acter of  Uie  architecture,  itaeems  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  or  in  their  time;  and 
a  Greek  inscription,  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt, 
Obduk  u  Aium.  ahows  this  place  to  have  been  in  the  third  cen- 

tury the  capital  of  the  Axumatic  It  still  eoB- 
tains  600  houses,  from  which  may  be  inferred  6U(X)  inhabitants ;  snd  it  carries  on  imnnftn- 
tures  of  parchment  and  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  inhoapitaUai 
Chelicut  is  also  a  town  of  some  importance,  lately  the  occasional  residence  of  the  KnrffreigB, 
distinguished  for  its  church,  the  luiest  in  Tigre,  and  perhaps  in  Abyssinia.  Tbia  ediHea  ia 
compel  of  three  concentric  walla. 

Tigre,  as  a  grand  division  of  Abyssinia,  contains  nine  other  provinces  besides  Ti^  pioper 
and  tbe-msritiine  district  These  are,  Agame  to  the  cast,  a  level  and  fertile  temlory,  boi^ 
dering  on  the  ^rcat  salt  plain.  Endcrto,  a  mountainous  province  to  the  south  of  A^me. 
It  contains  Antalo ;  which,  being  made  the  residence  of  Welleta  Selasse,  on  account  of  ita 
vicinity  to  the  frontier,  bccamo  a  sort  of  northern  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  A 
mountain,  and  contains  about  1000  houses,  chiefly  poor  cottages,  with  thatched  cmical  raofc 
Wojjerat  and  Wofila  arc  wild,  low,  and  wooded  districts,  reaching  to  the  great  lake  Aahangi, 
which  abound  in  wild  beasts,  and  where  the  Galla  are  mtennixed  with  the  native  Aby«i> 
Lasts,  Avergale,  and  Somen,  are  very  rugged  and  mountainous  districts,  faetwee 


the  Tacazzo  and  tlic  Coror,  the  two  fiirmer  of  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  AgowsL  11m 
mountains  of  Samen  are  the  highest  in  Abyminis,  and  fi^ucnuy  covered  with  taaw.  Blm 
and  Tcmben,  bcautiliil  provinces,  lie  immediately  to  the  west  orTigre  proper.   Sire,  in  pai^ 


ticulor,  is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Abysainia,  aboundinf^  in  valleys,  flowery  meadowi^ 
and  sliady  groves.  Tigre,  composed  of  the  above  eleven  districts,  now  liinns  a  sepainte  and 
powerRil  kingdom,  since  the  central  provinces  have  been  over-run  by  the  Galb.  Tliogrit 
not  the  most  uniformly  fertile,  it  contains  the  moat  warlike  of  the  native  popglation.  It 
monopolises  all  the  trade,  including  the  important  branches  of  salt  and  of  muskets. 

The  central  division  of  Abyssinia,  called  Amhara,  is  in  several  respects  pre-etninenL  It 
presents  the  most  extensive  level  plains,  and  yields  the  greatest  abundsnce  of  corn  and 
c-ittle.  While  Al^ssinia  was  entire,  and  till  the  whole  diviskin  itself  was  over-TOa  far  thtt 
Galla,  Amhara  was  tlie  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  still  ctmtaioa  the  prineipu  and 
moat  ancient  families.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  brare,  and  it  has  even  bean 
asserted,  that,  when  well-armed,  they  are  equal  to  double  their  number  of  the  odier  Aly*- 
.  sinians.  In  thi.i  province  was  tlic  mountain  of  Amba  Geshen,  which  fbnned  the  phot  of 
confinement  fi)r  the  yoiin^r  branches  of  the  royal  fiunily. 
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To  the  eafit  of  Amhara  is  Begemder,  a  large  and  rude  province,  chiefly  employed  in  paa* 
turage.  It  possesees  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  it  were  drawn  most 
of  the  cavalry  employed  in  the  Abyssinian  armies.  The  people  are  under  very  little  subordi- 
nation, and  cannot  be  called  out  but  by  a  prince  oi  chief  capable  of  swaying  their  afiections. 
Its  mountains  are  said  to  contain  iron  mines,  and  it  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of 
deep  ravines,  which  long  formed  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  (xalla.  The  province 
of  Lasta,  adjoining  to  Begemder,  presents  nearly  the  same  aspect 

West  of  Begemder  is  fiembea,  a  province  pre-eminent  in  several  respects.  It  contains 
Gondar,  the  capital,  and  the  great  lake  of  Tzana,  or  Dembea.  Gondar  is  the  only  place  in 
Abyssinia  entitled,  from  its  magnitude,  to  the  appellation  of  city.  In  time  of  peace  it  con- 
tains 10,000  families;  but  the  habitations  are  in  no  degree  superior  to  those  met  with  else- 
where, being  merely  mud  cottages,  with  conical  thatched  roofs.  There  are  an  hundred 
churches;  but  the  only  very  handsome  edifice  is  the  palace,  built  of  stone,  four  stories  high, 
commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  presence-chamber  is  120  feet  long.  For  this  struc- 
ture, however,  beyond  the  powers  of  her  native  masons,  Abyssinia  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits, 
since  whose  departure  it  has  not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  two  upper  stories  have  become 
uninhabitable.  Emfras  is  a  small  but  pleasantly  situated  town,  with  300  houses.  The  province 
of  Dembea  is  generally  flat,  and  fertile,  particularly  in  wheat.  Its  produce  is  assigned  for 
the  supply  of  the  royal  household. 

The  lake  Tzana^  or  Dembea,  occupying  the  centre  of  this  province,  and  forming  one  of 
the  grand  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Abyssinia,  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-five 
in  breadth.  It  is  formed  by  the  early  stream  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  com- 
bined with  numberless  other  streams  poured  down  from  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  west. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  have  been  used  as  state  prisons. 

The  Bahr  el  Azrek,  afler  passing  through  the  lake  Tzana,  and  coming  out  on  its  eastern 
side,  makes  a  grand  semicircular  sweep  of  several  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  a  point  not 
very  distant  from  its  origin.  This  part  of  its  course  encloses  Giojam  and  Damot,  fine  and 
fertile  regions,  the  latter  of  which  has,  by  a  modem  traveller,  been  painted  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise.  They  are  pastoral  districts,  containing  numerous  herds  of  very  fine  cattle.  The 
mhabitants  differ  somewhat  in  religion  and  manners  from  the  other  Abyssinians,  and  have 
often  shown  a  refractory  spirit  to  the  government. 

The  last  division  of  Abyssinia  consists  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efiit,  with 
some  dependencies  little  known.  These  now  form  a  kingdom,  entirely  separated  from  that 
of  Tigre  by  the  interposition  of  .the  Galla,  and  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  ancient  royal 
family.  Shoa  is  famous  as  having,  about  the  year  900,  afioi^ed  a  refuge  to  the  royal  fiunily, 
when  the  kingdom  was  seized,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were  massacred  by  an  usurper.  The 
survivors  and  their  posterity  remained  in  it  400  years,  and  afterwards  resumed  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Shoa  is  described  as  a  fine  and  rich  province,  containing  the  bravest  and  best 
equipped  troops  in  all  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  more  remains  of  learn- 
ing in  these  southern  provinces  than  in  those  visited  by  Europeans. 

Abyssinia  is  bordered  by  a  number  of  loose  appendages,  subject  or  tributary  to  it  when 
powerful  and  prosperous,  but  impatient  of  the  yoke,  which  they  throw  off  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers.  On  the  east  is  Angot,  which  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautiful  churches;  but 
it  has  since  been  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Bertuma  Galla,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Abyssinia.  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  is  Dankali,  a  sandy  and  saline 
tract,  inhabited  by  a  Mahometan  people,  called  Taltal,  who,  without  being  subject  to  Abys- 
sinia, have  been  in  general  submissive  allies. 

On  the  western  frontier,  to  the  north  of  Grojam  and  Damot,  is  Agow-midre,  or  the  country 
of  the  Agows.  This  remarkable  people  is  somewhat  widely  difiused ;  another  tribe  of  them 
occupies  a  great  extent  of  the  province  of  Lasta.  Their  subjection  to  Abyssinia  consists 
merely  in  the  payment  of  a  tribute  in  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  partly  to  the  king, 
and  partly  to  the  governor  of  Damot.  Their  traffic  consists  in  selling  these  articles  at  (jondar; 
for  which  purpose  they  resort  to  that  capital,  often  in  parties  of  1000  or  1500.  Their  moun- 
tains do  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet;  an  altitude  which,  in  that  climate,  admits  of  verdure 
and  cultivation  to  the  very  summit  Salt  circulates  with  them  as  money.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  leather  soflened  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a  shirt  Each  of 
their  habitations  has  behind  it  an  immense  cave  dug  in  the  rock,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
now  occupied  in  any  shape.  Whether  it*«  original  destination  was  for  a  Troglodytic  abode, 
or  for  a  place  of  shelter  in  case  of  barbarous  inroad,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Agows 
were  orifrinally  worshippers  of  the  Nile;  but  less  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  are  now  strict  observers  of,  at  least,  its  outward  forms. 

The  district  of  Sancala,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  contains  the  celebrated  foun- 
tains of  that  rivor,  which  has  been  suppos^  to  form  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt 
They  are  three  in  number,  situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  nearly  5000 
feet  high.    The  natives  have  erected  an  altar  of  turf  at  each  of  the  fountains;  a' high-priest 
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officiates  at  them ;  divine  honoun  are  paid  to  them  by  the  Agow8»  and  an  anemUy  of  their 
national  chiefi  is  held  annually  on  the  spot  Bruce^s  boast  m  having  been  the  fint  to  vint 
these  *'  coy  fountains,**  has  been  refuted,  and  is  indeed  doubly  unfortunate ;  since  neither  ii 
this  river  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  nor  was  he  the  first  European  who  visited  even  iti 
sources.  They  were  traced  three  centuries  ago  by  Peter  Paez,  and  perhaps  by  Lobo.  Thi 
charge,  however,  brought  against  him,  with  so  much  bitterness,  of  having  practised  an  artfbl 
deception,  is  altogether  unfounded.  The  Abyssinian  river  is  considered  as  the  Nile  bj  tht 
people  of  the  country,  by  all  the  Portugese  missionaries,  and  by  all  modem  ffeographen 
prior  to  D'Anville.  The  main  fiu:ts  which  refute  Bruce*s  opinion  are  to  be  fbond  in  his  owi 
book ;  for  he  there  states  that  the  JIahr  el  Abiad  is  greater  than  the  Nile,  and  he  inserts  the 
narrative  of  Paez.  His  error  was  only  one  of  judgment,  into  which  a  man  may  surely  611, 
without  deserving  to  be  termed  a  liar. 

The  Abyssinian  Nile,  after  making  the  circuit  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  passes  tfaroogh  a  lov 
marshy  territory,  called  Maitsha.  The  soil,  which  is  too  moist  for  grain,  produces  an  h&k 
called  ensete,  which  forms  excellent  food.  Hereabouts  are  some  tribes,  the  Ga&ts  and  the 
Gura^es,  of  rude  habits,  and  with  languag^  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the  turn  of 
the  river  northward,  the  interval  between  it  and  Abyssinia  is  filled  bv  Kuara,  a  wild  mom- 
tainous  country,  which  receives  a  governor  from  Abyssinia  when  it  dares  not  do  otherwise. 
Its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  gold  which  passes  through  its  territoir  from  the  East 

To  the  north  are  Walcayt  and  Waldubba,  wild  wooded  rwooa  along  the  upper  Tacaae^ 
forming  the  domain  of  the  Shan^la,  already  described.  Tne  southern  regions  of  Nana, 
Caflb,  and  Gingiro,  do  not  seem  m  any  shape  to  belong  to  Abyssinia. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  YOLUMK 
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